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THE  AUTHOR’S  PREFACE 


TO  TIU 

ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 


In  the  year  1843  I received  a letter  from  two  English  scholars 
suggesting  to  me  the  necessity  of  a new  translation  of  my  Latin 
grammar,  and  requesting  my  assistance  in  the  imdertaking. 
Until  then  I had  not  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  existing 
translation,  which  had  been  made  from  the  third  edition  of  my 
work  (of  which  however  it  was  not  an  exact  representation,  as 
some  portions  of  the  original  were  omitted),  had  remained  in  its 
original  condition,  and  although  it  had  gone  through  several 
editions,  yet  had  not  been  adequately  improved  and  corrected, 
while  the  German  original,  by  continued  labour  on  my  part, 
had,  in  its  details,  become  quite  a different  work.  This  in- 
formation was  of  course  a suflicient  reason  for  me  to  promise 
my  best  aid  and  co-operation  in  the  new  translation ; for  what- 
ever considerations  may  have  induced  my  learned  translator 
to  allow  my  work  to  be  printed  again  and  again  in  its  first  and 
imperfect  form,  it  was  to  me  a matter  of  the  highest  importance 
that  a nation  which  so  highly  prizes  the  study  of  philology  and 
takes  so  deep  an  interest  in  its  progress,  should  be  presented 
with  my  work  in  the  best  and  most  perfect  form  that  I am  able 
to  give  to  it.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  question 
why  the  plan  of  a new  translation  was  not  carried  into  effect  by 
those  gentlemen  who  originally  proposed  it  to  me,  but  I was 
happy  to  hear  that  ultimately  the  execution  had  been  entrusted 
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to  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  who,  I feel  convinced,  has  done  all  that  can 
be  desired,  both  in  point  of  correctness  and  good  taste. 

The  Latin  language  is  so  rich  and  happy  in  its  oi^nization, 
and  has  been  so  consistently  developed  by  the  energetic  spirit 
of  tlie  Roman  people  as  well  as  by  the  exquisite  tact  of  the 
Roman  authors,  that  a continued  study  of  it  is  amply  re- 
warded. It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  that  I have  been 
before  the  public  as  a writer  on  Latin  grammar  * ; my  varied 
studies  have  always  led  me  back  to  this  subject,  and  I may 
truly  declare,  that  during  each  fresh  revision  of  my  grammar, 
when  I was  engaged  in  incorporating  with  my  system  the 
observations  I had  made  in  the  meantime,  and  in  considering 
the  doubts  and  objections  which  had  been  raised  in  my  mind,  I 
have  become  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  inexhaustible 
mine  of  human  wisdom  which  presents  itself  in  the  language  of 
a happily  organized  nation  like  the  Romans.  I am  not  speaking 
here  of  the  accidental  matter  contained  in  a grammar,  nor  of 
the  accumulation  of  similar  passages, — it  will  afford  far  greater 
pleasure  to  the  pupil  to  discover  for  himself  m the  authors  whose 
works  he  is  reading  passages  which  confirm  or  illustrate  the 
rules  he  has  learned, — nor  of  niceties  of  expression,  for  these 
are  curiosities  rather  than  any  thing  else,  but  I mean  real 
philological  discoveries  and  peculiarities,  which  arise  from  the 
organic  structure  of  the  language,  derive  their  explanation  from 
it,  and  in  return  throw  light  upon  the  whole  fabric  of  the  lan- 
guage itself ; and  the  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  general 
principles  are  better  ascertained  and  established.  It  is  owing 
to  these  continued  studies  that  even  the  present  translation  of 
the  ninth  edition  of.  my  Latin  grammar  has  been  enriched  by 
some  not  unimportant  improvements,  which  I have  communi- 
cated in  MS.  to  Dr.  Schmitz,  and  it  will  henceforth  be  our 
united  endeavour  to  remedy  every  deficiency  that  may  yet  be 
found. 

* The  first  foundation  of  the  present  work  was  laid  in  a book  which  I 
wrote  for  the  use  of  my  pupils  under  the  title  “ Regeln  der  Latcinischen 
Syntax,  mit  zwei  Anhangen  uber  die  Grundregeln  und  die  nach  einem  neuen 
System  geordneten  unregelmassigen  Verba,"  Berlin,  1814,  8vo. 
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My  Latin  grammar  haa  met  with  great  favour,  or,  as  the 
phrase  is,  “ has  been  a very  successful  book,”  as  I must  Infer 
from  the  number  of  editions  and  copies  that  have  been  sold ; 
but  this  success  has  not  weakened  my  exertions  in  lalx»ur- 
ing  without  interruption  for  its  improvement.  An  author  is 
himself  rarely  able  to  point  out  that  which  lias  gained  for  his 
production  the  favour  of  the  public;  he  is  satisfied  with  being 
able  to  labour  for  the  realisation  of  his  own  ideas ; a com- 
parison with  the  works  of  others  does  not  concern  him,  nor 
would  it  be  becoming  to  him.  But  he  can  state  the  principle 
which  has  guided  h'un  throughout  his  work ; and  in  reference 
to  the  present  grammar,  this  principle  is  no  other  than  the 
desire  to  trace  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  language  to 
a philosophical  or  i-ational  source.  The  facts  as  such  must  first 
be  established,  and  in  this  respect  it  has  been  my  endeavour 
to  examine  the  texts  of  the  authors,  and  not  to  allow  myself 
to  be  misled,  as  has  been  so  often  the  case,  by  erroneous 
traditions ; further,  to  distinguish  between  the  periods  of  the 
language,  the  different  species  of  literary  productions,  the  an- 
cient and  genuine  from  later  and  affected  authors,  and  by 
this  means  to  ascertain  that  which  is  essential  and  peculiar  to 
the  purest  Latin  idiom ; but  in  so  doing  I have  not  left  un- 
noticed those  points  which  must  be  regarded  as  frequent  or 
otherwise  justifiable  deviations  from  the  ordinary  rules.  It 
b only  those  things  which  do  not  grow  forth  from  the  living 
body  of  the  language  that  must  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
In  order  to  separate  that  which  Is  genuine  and  ancient  from 
what  is  arbitrary  or  recent,  I have  adopted  the  mcchod  of 
distinguishing  between  text  and  notes,  the  one  being  printed 
in  large  and  the  other  in  small  type,  — a distinction  which 
will,  I think,  be  useful  also  to  the  teacher.  Another  great 
point  which  I have  always  endeavoured  to  keep  in  view  has 
been  a rational  development  of  the  rules  from  one  another. 
By  this,  however,  I do  not  mean  a demonstration  of  the 
principles  of  universal  grammar,  that  is,  of  those  principles 
which  are  common  to  all  languages.  I value  this  branch  of 
philology,  as  a sort  of  applied  logic,  indeed  very  highly,  but  my 
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opimon  is  that  it  can  be  studied  with  advantage  only  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  different  nations,  both 
civilised  and  uncivilised,  and  I have  confined  myself  to  ex- 
plaining the  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  language  and  its  charac- 
teristic differences  from  the  modern  European  languages  of 
Roman  and  Germanic  origin,  referring  only  now  and  then  to  its 
connection  with  the  Greek.  But  it  is  my  endeavour  to  reduce 
these  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  language  to  simple  and  precise 
principles,  to  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  to 
distinguish  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  rules  from  that 
which  is  of  a mixed  nature.  \\Tiat  I here  say  refers  more 
particularly  to  the  syntax ; for  in  regard  to  etymology,  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Latin  language  is  something  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  a given  form,  and  which  is  to  be 
learned  in  this  given  form.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  go  back 
to  certain  primitive  forms  which  constitute  the  first  elements 
in  the  formation  of  the  language,  and  thereby  to  explain  many 
an  irregularity  in  the  mixture  of  forms ; but  in  teaching  a 
language  which  is  learned  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  training 
the  intellect,  but  of  using  it  in  speaking  and  writing,  the  eye 
and  memory  of  the  pupil  ought  not  to  be  troubled  with  hypo- 
thetical or  assumed  forms,  which  he  is  expected  to  forget,  but 
frequently  does  not  forget,  and  which  he  is  rather  apt  to  take 
for  real  forms.  In  etymology,  a complete  analogy  alone  can  be 
of  practical  use ; hence  I have  endeavoured  to  make  the  list  of 
irregular  verbs  and  the  section  on  the  formation  of  words  — 
important  branches  of  grammar  which  had  been  much  neglected 
by  my  predecessors  — as  complete  as  possible.  In  the  syntax, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  right  that  there  should  be  a philosophical 
development  of  the  complex  from  the  simple,  taking  that  which 
is  peculiarly  Latin  as  the  groundwork.  This  part  of  my  gram- 
mar has  arisen  from  dictations,  which  I made  the  basis  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Latin  syntax  ; and  I still  believe  that  this 
method  is  best  suited  to  teach  pupils  — not  indeed  the  first  be- 
ginners, but  those  who  have  already  made  some  progress  in  the 
understanding  of  Latin  sentences  — the  whole  of  the  Latin 
syntax  hi  a manner  which  is  at  once  a training  of  their  intellect 
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and  their  memory.  Some  example  or  other  must  be  made  the 
basis ; it  must  be  explained  and  impressed  upon  the  memory  as 
a model  for  imitation.  The  examples  given  in  the  text  of  the 
present  grammar  may  serve  this  purpose ; all  have  been  selected 
with  special  care,  and  each  contains  a complete  thought  ex- 
pressed in  a classical  form.  The  teacher  must  cause  his  pupils 
to  form  a number  of  other  similar  sentences,  and  make  the 
pupils  translate  them  from  the  vernacular  tongue  into  Latin. 
It  is  desirable  that  such  sentences  should  be  chosen  with  taste 
or  be  carefully  prepared  for  this  purpose  beforehand ; but  as 
their  object  b only  to  impress  the  rule  upon  the  mind  of  the 
learner,  it  is  advisable  to  pay  attention  to  variety  of  expression 
rather  tlian  to  particular  neatness  or  elegance. 

My  Grammar  further  contains  a section  on  the  signification 
of  the  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  which  properly 
speaking  does  not  belong  to  grammar,  but  to  a dictionary.  But 
it  is  nevertheless  necessary,  since  the  ordinary  dictionaries  are 
partly  incorrect  and  partly  incomplete  in  their  explanations  of 
these  particles,  which  contain  the  life  and  soul  of  a language, 
and  since  special  books  on  the  particles,  such  as  were  formerly 
used  in  schools,  are  either  no  longer  consulted  or  do  not  answer 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  written.  The  Syntax  has 
been  enlarged  by  what  is  called  Syutaxb  ornata,  and  it  is  strange 
that  for  this  part  of  my  work  I have  been  censured  by  several 
scholars,  who  thought  it  inconsistent  with  the  strictly  progressive 
spirit  of  the  Grammar,  and  the  philosophical  development  of  the 
grammatical  laws,  because  the  observations  which  form  the 
substance  of  the  Syutaxis  omata  are  not  given  as  necessary 
principles,  but  in  the  form  of  suggestions,  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  not,  at  discretion.  But  this  is  the  very  point  which  I 
myself  have  expressly  stated  in  the  introduction  to  that  part  of 
my  work,  where  I direct  attention  to  the  difierence  between  the 
Syntaxis  regularls  and  the  Syntaxis  ornata.  But  as  those 
observations  on  style  point  out  so  much  that  is  correct,  in- 
genious, and  peculiar  to  the  Latin  language,  should  they  not 
be  made  at  all,  because  their  application  is  left  to  choice?  or 
shall  we  allow  them  to  stand  in  a somewhat  looser  connection. 
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and  arrange  the  different  observations  under  rational  and  in- 
telligible heads  ? Surely  the  latter  course  must  be  preferred ; 
and  I see  that  my  critics  have,  in  fact,  adopted  the  very  same 
method,  except  that  what  I have  discussed  in  separate  chapters, 
on  “ Peculiarities  in  the  Use  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,”  on 
“ Pleonasm,”  “ Ellipsis,”  “ Arrangement  of  Words,  and  Con- 
struction of  Periods,”  is  treated  of  by  them  under  the  heads  of  first, 
second,  and  third  Ajtpetidice*.  The  real  appendices  in  the  present 
work,  on  metres,  measures,  and  weights,  calendar,  &c.,  arc  of  a 
different  nature ; they  do  not  indeed  belong  to  grammar,  but  us 
they  contiun  information  on  matters  important  and  necessary  for 
the  understanding  of  the  authors  read  in  schools,  and  as  this  in- 
formation is  either  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  or  is  not  suf- 
ficiently correct,  no  one,  I hope,  will  grudge  it  a place  at  the  end 
of  this  Grammar. 

I cannot  part  from  the  English  reader  without  expressing  my 
delight  at  the  vigour  and  energy  with  which  classical  studies 
are  prosecuted  in  Germany  and  England.  In  the  fonner 
country  a &csh  impulse  was  given  to  these  studies  some  thirty 
years  ago,  just  at  the  time  when  the  nation  was  on  the  point  of 
losing  its  independence ; in  England  the  revival  of  classical 
studies  must  be  dated,  I believe,  from  the  time  that  the  contest 
between  idealism  and  realism  became  settled;  and  tlicsc  two 
branches  of  human  knowledge  have  now  arrived  at  a |X)Int 
where  they  recognize  each  other  in  pc.accful  harmony',  the  one 
exerting  itself  in  exploring  the  treasures  of  nature,  and  the  other 
those  of  mind.  Germany  owes  her  safety  to  her  free  schools 
and  universities,  and  builds  her  hopes  upon  them ; England, 
to  the  energy  of  her  people  and  to  her  public  institutions ; and 
the  two  countries  might  with  advantage  exchange  some  of  their 
excellencies.  In  England,  the  educational  establishments  and 
teachers  appear  to  be  fettered  by  old  traditional  and  conventional 
forms ; while  In  Germany,  the  sublimest  truths  which  are  pro- 
mulgated from  the  professorial  chair,  die  within  the  lecture  rooms 
of  the  universities,  and  produce  no  fruit.  But  be  the  difference 
between  the  two  countries  ever  so  great,  the  characteristics 
of  the  educated  men  in  both  consist  in  their  rising  above  the 
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immediate  necessities  of  time,  place,  and  occupation,  and  in  their 
recognition  of  the  connection  existing  between  the  individual 
and  the  spirit  of  all  mankind.  Hence  a knowlcdgc'of  antiquity, 
and  of  what  it  has  produced,  is  necessary  to  every  edueated 
person,  in  proportion  to  the  influence  it  has  exercised  upon  sub- 
sequent ages,  and  the  study  of  antiquity  will  ever  have  the  most 
salutary  efiect  upon  man  in  elevating  him  above  the  trivial 
wants  of  ordinary  life,  and  aflbrding  him  the  means  of  mental 
and  intellectual  culture.  To  those  among  my  contemporaries, 
who  are  anxious  to  obtain  these  advantages,  I offer  the  present 
work  as  a means  of  penetrating  more  deeply  and  more  easily 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  classics  and  of  .Roman  antiquity. 

C.  G.  ZUMPT. 

BerUn,  Feb.  23.  1846. 
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TRANSLATOR’S  PREFACE 


TO 

THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


In  the  Preface  which  the  Author  wrote  in  1845  for  the  Fir.-t 
Edition  of  the  English  translation  of  his  Grammar,  he  rcniarkfi, 
“ It  is  owing  to  these  continued  studies  that  even  the  present 
translation  of  the  ninth  edition  of  my  Latin  Grammar  has  been 
enriched  with  some  not  unimportant  improvements,  which  I 
have  communicated  in  MS.  to  Dr.  Schmitz;  and  it  toill  hence- 
forth be  our  united  endeavour  to  remedy  every  deficiency  that  may 
yet  be  found.”  This  promise  of  the  Author,  in  which  I fully 
concurred,  made  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  labour  conjointly 
witli  him  for  the  improvement  of  his  Grammar;  and,  accord- 
ingly, when,  in  1847,  a new  edition  was  required,  the  Author 
sent  me  a considerable  number  of  corrections  and  additions, 
whicli,  together  with  some  made  by  myself,  were  incorporated 
in  the  second  English  edition,  though  the  work  could  not  then 
be  subjected  to  a thorough  revision. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1849,  Professor  Zumpt  died  at  Carls- 
bad, whither  he  had  gone  in  search  of  health,  and  henceforth 
the  duty  of  watching  over  the  improvement  of  his  Grammar 
devolved  upon  me  alone.  This  duty  I have  endeavoured  to 
discharge  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  ability.  In  1850, 
Professor  A.  W.  Zumpt,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Author,  published 
at  Berlin  a tenth  edition  of  the  Grammar,  which,  however, 
contains  only  those  corrections  and  additions  which  the  Author 
had  already  communicated  to  me  for  the  second  English  edition. 
As  I am  constantly  using  the  Grammar,  I had,  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  made  a considerable  number  of  marginal 
notes,  containing  corrections  and  additions ; and  I had  become 
convinced  that,  in  justice  both  to  the  Author  and  to  myself,  the 
work  must  be  subjected  to  a thorough  revision.  When,  there- 
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fore,  the  publishers  informed  me  that  a third  edition  was  re- 
quired, the  question  naturally  presented  itself  to  me,  how  far  I 
might  be  justified  in  introducing  such  alterations  and  corrections. 
The  conclusion  to  which,  after  some  hesitation,  I came,  was 
that  I should  be  wanting  in  the  respect  due  to  a great  scholar,  if 
I were  to  alter  his  plan  and  system  in  any  essential  point ; but 
I felt  certain  that,  in  the  detail,  numerous  changes  and  correc- 
tions were  not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary,  if  the 
book  was  to  maintain  the  place  which  it  occupied. 

Being  thus  guided,  on  the  one  hand,  by  respect  for  the 
Author,  and  on. the  other,  by  a consideration  of  what  is  due  to 
the  public,  I have  confined  myself  in  the  revision  to  the  corrcc-^ 
tion  of  real  errors,  and  to  making  only  such  alterations  and  im- 
provements as  appeared  to  me  necessary,  and  as  could  be  made 
without  interfering  with  the  whole  spirit  and  system  of  tlie 
Grammar.  I have  very  little  doubt  that  the  Author  himself,  if 
they  could  have  been  laid  before  him,  would  gladly  have  adopted 
them. 

There  are  a few  points  in  which  the  present  edition  has 
decided  advantages  over  its  German  and  English  predecessors. 
The  quantity  of  syllables  has  been  more  extensively  and  syste- 
matically marked;  and  a vast  number  of  references  to  Latin 
authors,  wherever  they  are  of  any  importance,  have  been  made 
more  definite  by  mentioning  the  exact  passages  in  which  the 
quotations  occur : certain  irregularities  in  the  references,  lastly, 
have  been  corrected,  to  prevent  the  student  being  misguided  by 
one  and  the  same  work  being  referred  to  in  two  or  more  diflferent 
ways. 

I am  indebted  to  the  Bev.  J.  T.  White,  of  Christ’s  Hospital, 
London,  for  some  useful  suggestions,  which  have  been  turned  to 
advantage  in  the  present  edition.  Mr.  White  has  also  compiled 
an  index  of  all  the  passages  of  Latin  authors  referred  to  and 
explained  in  the  Grammar:  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  addition 
will  greatly  contribute  to  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  work, 
as  by  its  means  the  Grammar  may  be  used  as  a grammatical 
commentary  on  the  authors  referred  to. 

L.  Schmitz. 


Edinburgh,  1851. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  Latin  language  was  once  spoken  by  the  Romans,  at  first 
only  in  a part  of  Middle  Italy,  but  subsequently  in  all  Italy  and 
in  other  countries  subject  to  the  Romans.  At  present  it  cjm  be 
leanit  only  from  books  and  the  monumental  inscriptions  of  that 
people. 

The  earliest  Latin  writings  that  we  possess,  were  composed 
about  200  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  in  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ  Latin,  as  a spoken  language,  died  entirely 
away.  It  had  then  become  quite  corrupted  through  the  infiuence 
of  the  foreign  nations  which  had  settled  in  the  Roman  dominions, 
and  it  became  so  mixed  up  with  the  languages  of  the  invaders 
that  a number  of  new  languages  (Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese,) were  gradually  formed  out  of  it.  All  pei’sons  who 
wrote  Latin  in  later  times  had  learned  it  as  a dead  language. 

During  the  long  period  in  which  the  Latin  language  was 
spoken,  it  underwent  various  changes,  not  only  in  the  number 
of  its  words  and  their  meanings,  in  their  forms  and  combinations, 
but,  to  some  extent,  in  its  pronunciation  also.  We  shall  in  this 
Grammar  describe  the  language,  though  not  exclusively,  such 
as  it  was  spoken  and  written  during  the  most  important  period 
of  Roman  literature,  that  is,  about  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  Cicero,  till  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  That  period 
is  commonly  called  the  golden  age,  and  the  subsequent  one,  till 
about  A.  D.  120,  the  silver  age  of  the  Latin  language. 

The  Latin  language  in  its  origin  is  nearest  akin  to  the  Greek, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
literature,  arts,  and  institutions  of  Greece,  they  adopted  a great 
many  single  words,  as  well  as  constructions,  from  the  Greek. 
Both  languages,  moreover,  belong  to  the  same  family  from 
which  the  English,  German,  northern,  and  many  other  lan- 
guages have  sprung. 
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LATIN  GRAMMAR. 


ELEMENTAEY  PART. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  VOWELS  AND  CONSONANTS. 

[§  1.]  1.  The  Vowels  of  the  Latin  language  are,  A,  a;  E,  e ; 

I,  i;  O,  o;  U,  u;  {Y,y):  and  the  diphthongs,  AE,  ae ; OE,oe ; 
AU,  au,  and  EU,  eu.  Their  ancient  pronunciation  did  not 
differ  in  any  essential  point  from  that  of  the  modem  Italian  or 
German ; but  the  modem  pronunciation  varies  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  though  the  length  and  shortness  of  the 
vowels  are  and  ought  to  be  observed  everywhere.  The  Latin 
language  has  no  signs  to  distinguish  a long  from  a short  vowel, 
such  08  we  find  in  the  Greek  language,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
two  vowels.  The  names  of  the  vowels  are  mere  imitations  of 
their  sounds',  and  not  specific  words,  like  the  Greek  alpha, 
iota,  &c. 

Note.  The  vowel  y (called  y ptlloii)  occurs  only  in  words  which  were 
introduced  into  the  Latin  language  from  or  through  the  Greek,  at  a time 
when  it  was  already  developed,  such  as,  tyllaba,  pyramis,  Pyrrhus,  Cyrus ; 
whereas  other  words,  connected  with  the  Greek  in  their  origin,  lead  us  back 
to  more  ancient  times,  and  have  been  obscured  by  changes  of  sound,  and 
have  lost  their  original  y;  such  as  mus  (from  the  Greek  pit),  silva  (from 
CXij),  and  lacrima  (from  lutpvov').  The  word  stilus,  too,  is  better  written 
with  i,  since  practice  did  not  acknowledge  its  identity  with  the  Greek  orOXof. 
The  diphthong  eu,  if  we  except  Greek  words,  occurs  only  in  heus,  hett,  and 
eheu,  in  ceu,  sen,  and  neu,  and  in  neuter  and  neutiquam.  The  diphthongs  con- 
taining an  i,  viz.  ei,  oi,  and  to,  have  not  been  mentioned  in  our  text  as  Latin 
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diphthoncrs  ; because  they  occur  only  in  a few  interjections,  such  as  Aci, 

Old,  and  A«i,  anti  in  cases  where  i/ein,  proitiy  Awir,  or  cui,  are  contracted  into 
one  syllabic,  which  is  commonly  done  in  poetry. 

The  ancients  In  pronouncing  a diphthon*?  uttercil  the  two  vowels  of  which 
it  consists  more  (iistinctly  than  we  do.  The  wortl  neuter^  in  particular, 
was  pronounced  in  such  a manner  that  the  two  vowels  in  cu,  (lioiigh 
united,  were  yet  distinctly  heard.  In  this  manner  we  may  reconcile  the 
assertion  of  the  grammarian  Consentius,  that  it  is  a barbarism  to  pronounce 
neidrum  as  a word  of  two  syllables,  with  those  passages  in  Latin  poetry 
which  necessarily  dcman«l  the  diphthong.  Nfnttiquam  in  the  comic  poets 
has  its  first  syllabic  always  short,  as  if  it  wore  nutifpmm^  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  long  diphthong  os  the  two  short  vowels, 
that  were  hoard.  In  like  manner  the  diphthongs  ae  and  oe  were  pronounced, 
and  hence  we  find  that  in  the  early  times  at  and  oi  were  pronounced  and 
written  in  tliclr  stoafl,  and  that  the  Latins  expressed  the  Greek  ai  and  ci  by 
ae  and  oe ; for,  if  these  <liphthongs  are  pronounced  in  the  manner  above 
described,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  dififeronce  between  the  sounds  of  e 
and  I is  but  slight.  The  Greek  « must  likewise  have  been  pronounce<l  in 
such  a manner  that  the  two  vowels  were  distinctly  heard ; for  the  Latins,  in 
whose  language  this  diphthong  does  not  occur,  use  in  its  place  sometimes  e 
and  sometimes  t,  or  cither  of  them  indiscriminately.  Before  consonants 
we  always  find  i,  e.  g.,  eclipsie,  NUm,  Clitne,  J/eraclidae ; and  in  Latin  wc 
n»U8t  accordingly  pronounce  and  write  Polyclihis,  and  not  Polycletus  (sec 
my  remark  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  3.)  ; Ililotes  or  Ililotae  {Potae^  for  the  Greek 
is  iXVturif  or  KTXwrrti),  and  not  Helotee.  Before  vowels,  on  the  other  band, 
the  Greek  n is  sometimes  changed  into  c,  and  sometimes  into  i;  the  e 
appears,  for  example,  in  Aeneas  and  3/ci/co,  and  the  t in  Jphigeyiia  aiul 
e/cgia,  whereas  Alexnndrea  and  Alexandria^  Tltucydidvus  and  Thveydidiys 
are  used  indiscriminately.  In  Cicero  the  forms  Ariopagus  and  Ariopagitae^ 
arc  better  established  than  Areupag^is,  Aretqmgitaey  and  the  like,  which  we 
commonly  find  in  our  editions,  whereas  the  form  Darfus  is  much  more 
authentic  acconling  to  the  MSS.  of  Latin  authors,  than  Darius.  Tliis  fact 
is  Jiow  generally  acknowlc<lged,  and  docs  not  rc<piirc  here  to  be  supported 
by  authorities. 

[§  2.]  It  was,  however,  only  by  degrees  that  the  pronunciation  and  ortho- 
graphy became  fixed,  and  this  was  mainly  the  wcwk  of  the  grammarians 
during  the  first  centuries  after  Christ.  Previously  there  existed  many 
peculiarities  in  the  pronunciation,  w’hich  were  also  adopted  in  the  written 
language,  and  some  of  these  are  still  retained  in  the  texts  of  a few  of  the 
early  writers,  such  as  Plautus,  Terence,  and  SiUlust,  for  historical  reasons, 
or,  so  to  speak,  from  diplomatic  fidelity.  Btit  such  peculiarities  sliould  not  l>e 
imitated  by  us,  for  they  were  gradually  given  up  by  the  ancients  themselves. 
With  regard  to  pronunciation  and  orthography,  we  must  nceessw'ily  adhere 
to  the  rules  which  were  laid  down  by  the  ancient  grammarians,  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  derive  them  from  the  vulgar  idiom  of  the  people,  but  from 
the  uncorrupt  and  pure  language  of  the  educated  clas.scs.  In  the  earliest 
times  the  broad  pronunciation  of  the  long  i was  commonly  indicatwl  by  ci, 
but  without  its  being  pronounced  as  a diphthong  ci,  which  is  foreign  to  the 
T.«atin  language  : for  examj»le,  heir  for  Aic,  qiicis  Ibr  quis  {quihus\  eidus  for 
idusy  and  in  the  accusative  jilural  of  the  third  declension  when  it  terminates 
in  is  (see  § 68.),  such  as  omneis^  or/ci.v,  for  omnis  and  which  termina- 
tion of  the  accusative  was  subse<iucntly  changed  into  cs.  A middle  sound 
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between  the  two  short  vowels  u and  i was  preserved,  in  some  words,  down  to  a 
still  later  time  ; and  many  persons  pronounced  and  wrote  lubel,  existumo,  ctu- 
peuty  inclulus,  latura,  for  tibet,  exutimo,  clipeus,  &c.;  tlie  adjective  termination 
umut  for  imus,  as  fimtumus  for  Jinilimus,  and  the  superlatives  optumiu, 
mazumut,  and  ptdcherrrimtu,  fur  oplimiu,  maximus,  &c,  Julius  Co;sar  de- 
clared himself  in  favour  of  i,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  generally,  al- 
though the  Emperor  Claudius  wanted  to  introduce  a new  letter  for  the 
indehnite  vowel  in  those  words.  We  must  further  observe  that  in  early 
times  o was  use<l  instead  of  u,  after  the  letter  »,  e.  g.  volt,  rolniis,  ovum ; and 
also  in  a great  many  other  coses,  os  avut  instead  of  avtix,  consol  for  consul, 
primos  for  primus,  &c. : in  some  words  o took  the  place  of  e ; for  example, 
vorto  and  its  derivatives  for  verto,  vaster  for  vester.  U instead  of  e occurs 
in  the  termination  of  the  gerundive  undus  for  endus,  and  was  retained  in 
some  cases  in  later  times  also.  (See  § 167.)  Lastly,  we  have  to  mention 
that  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  au  was  d ; e.  g.  Claudius  was  pronounced 
as  Clodius,  plaustrum  as  plostrum,  and  plaudo  as  plodo;  but  in  some  words 
this  pronunciation,  which  in  general  was  considered  faulty,  became  estab- 
lished by  custom,  as  in  plostellum,  a little  carriage,  a diminutive  form  of 
plaustrum.  This  was  the  case  more  especially  when  the  common  mode  of 
pronouncing  serveil  to  indicate  a dlfierence  in  meaning,  as  in  lotus,  washed, 
and  lautus,  splendid  or  elegant ; and  codex,  a tablet  for  writing  (or  a book), 
and  cattdex,  a block  of  wood.  In  the  compounds  of  plaudo  the  form  jilodo 
thus  became  prevalent. 

[§  3.]  2.  The  Consonants  are,  B,b\  C,c;  D,  d;  F,  f;  G,  g ; 
II,  h;  {K,  k;)  L,  1;  M,  m;  N,  n;  P,  p ; Q,  q;  R,  r;  S,  s; 
T,  t;  X,  X ; {Z,  z).  With  regard  to  their  classification,  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  observe  that  I,  m,  n,  r,  arc  called  liquids 
(liquidae),  and  the  rest  mutes  (mutae'),  with  the  exception  of  s, 
which,  being  a sibilant  {littera  sililans'),  is  of  a peculiar  nature. 
The  mutes  may  again  be  classified,  with  reference  to  the  organs 
by  which  they  arc  pronounced,  into  labials  (o,  b,  p,f),  jmlatals 
(g,  c,  k,  qii),  and  linguals  (rf,  t).  X and  r (called  zeta)  arc  double 
consonants,  x being  a combination  of  c and  s,  and  z of  d and  s. 

Note.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  some  letters  in  our  own  alphabet 
which  do  not  occur  in  this  list : j and  v were  expressed  by  the  Latins  by 
the  same  signs  as  the  vowels  i and  u,  viz.  I and  V;  but  in  pronunciation 
they  wore  distinguished ; whence  we  hear  of  an  i or  v cotisomns ; and,  like 
brdiimry  consonants,  they  make  position  when  preceded  by  another  con- 
sonant, mid  do  not  form  an  hiatus  when  preceded  by  a vowel.  It  is  only  in 
consequence  of  poetical  licences  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  metro 
(which  however,  at  the  same  time,  show  the  kindred  nature  existing  between 
the  sounds  of  the  vowel  and  consonant),  that  the  v is  at  one  time  softened 
down  into  u ; as,  for  example,  when  the  words  solvit  and  silca  are  made  to 
form  three  syllables  (comp.  § 188.) : and,  at  others,  the  vowels  « and  a are 
hardened  into  the  consonants  j and  r,  which  is  very  often  the  case  with  » ; 
by  this  means  the  preceding  short  syllable  is  lengthened,  as  in  the  words 
abies,  ones,  consilium,  fluvius,  tenuis,  and  some  others.  Virgil,  for  example, 
uses  fluejorum  rex  Eridanus  f Ovid,  at  the  close  of  an  hexameter  vensb 
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cuMtot  erat  atjetis  aurei^  for  arietis ; Lucretius,  copia  tenvit  and  risque  ten^ 
VXU9  extaiy  for  tenuis,  thiuius.  In  cases  wliere  the  prece<ling  s^Uuble  is 
already  long,  the  poet  may  at  least  get  rid  of  a syllable  which  does  not  suit 
the  verse,  as  in  Juvenal,  comitata  est  Jlippia  Ituljum  and  nuj>er  coruiUe 
Junjo;  and  (iv.  37.),  Quum  jam  semjanimum  laceraret  Flavius  orbem.  We 
may  therefore,  in  writing  Latin,  make  use  of  the  signs  j and  r,  which  are 
employed  in  modern  languages,  for  the  pur|Kise  of  distinguishing  the  prt»- 
nuuciation  before  a vowel  at  the  beginning  of  a syllable,  and  wc  need 
not  retain  the  defective  mode  of  writing  of  the  Homans,  since  they  viewed 
these  letters  just  as  we  do,  and  would  willingly  have  adopted  so  convenient 
a means  of  distinction  if  they  hatl  known  it,  or  if  their  better  knowledge 
Lad  not  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  habit.  But  this  nde  Ciinnot  be 
applic<l  to  Greek  words,  since  t and  v with  the  Greeks  had  only  the  na- 
ttirc  of  vowels.  We  therefc»rc  read  lociute,  iambus,  Jones,  Imihs,  Agaue, 
euoef  and  the  i at  the  beginning  of  these  words  is  treateil  os  a vt)wel, 
in  their  connexion  with  prejwsitlons,  as  in  ab  Ionia,  ex  Ionia.  Some  Greek 
proper  names,  however,  arc  justly  written  and  pronounced  in  Latin  with 
a j,  as  Ajax,  Troja. 

IS‘1  II  is  only  an  aspiration ; it  is  not  considered  as  a consonant,  ami 
therefore  wdieii  joined  with  a consonant  It  does  not  lengthen  the  preceding 
syllable.  The  ancients  themselves  (sec  Quintil.  i.  5.  § 21.)  were  in  doubt 
with  regard  to  several  words,  as  to  which  was  the  more  correct,  to  pronounce 
it  or  not ; for  exam]>le,  os  to  whether  they  should  pronounce  have  or  are, 
hrtlcra  or  edera,  harena  or  arena,  harundo  or  dnindo,  halueinor  or  aludnor, 
herns  or  enis,  vchemens  or  reemeus  {vemens),  ahenum  or  ai'nnm,  mihi  or  mi, 
prehendo  and  depreheudo,  or  premlo  and  deprendo,  and  several  other  words,  in 
which,  however,  the  orlhograj)hy  now  adopted  is  the  more  correct  of  the  two. 

The  letter  G arose  out  of  C,  for  in  the  early  times  the  sounds  of  h (e) 
andg-  wore  not  distinguished  in  writing,  on  account  of  their  similarity;  and 
although  the  Romans  wrote,  for  example,  leciones,  yet  tlicy  pronounced 
legiones.  The  fact  of  the  prienomina  Gajus  and  when  indicated  only 

by  the  initiuLs  being  frequently  written  C.  and  Cn.,  is  a remnant  of  the  old 
orth<»graphy ; and  it  is  expressly  altcstc<l  by  ancient  grammarians  (sec,  c.  g., 
Quintil.  i.  7.  § 28.)  as  well  as  by  the  Greek  mode  of  writing  those  names 
(Paioc,  rwiToi),  that  they  were  never  pronouncc«l  otherwise  than  Gajus 
and  Gnaeus,  which  was  at  the  same  time  tlie  invariable  nuMlc  of  writing  them 
when  they  were  given  at  full  length.  Even  when  the  initials  only  are  given, 
wc  meet  with  G.  and  Gn.,  just  as  often  as  with  C.  and  Cn. 

[§5.J  K became  a superfluous  letter  in  Latin,  as  its  place  was  supplied  by  c. 
In  early  times  it  was  chiefly  used  in  wonls  beginning  with  rn,  such  as  /tajml, 
kaliimjiia,  Karthago  ; but  this  is  now  done,  according  to  the  example  of  the 
ancients,  in  ablirevialions  only,  such  as  K.  for  Kavso,  K.  or  Kal.  for  Ka- 
lendac. 

Q is  in  re;dity  likewise  a superfluous  letter,  not  dlQcring  in  value  from 
c ; but  it  has  been  more  fortunate  than  k in  maintaining  its  place,  at  lc:ist 
in  thase  cases  wliere  the  sound  of  c is  followed  by  «,  and  the  latter  by 
another  vowid,  as  in  quant,  quern,  qui,  qua,  antiquus.  The  first  of  these  words 
is  to  be  pronounced  cuam,  as  a monosyllabic ; and  it  remains  doubtful  ns  to 
whether  the  u is  still  a vowel,  or  assumes  the  nature  of  a consonant  cram. 
There  arc  some  few  words  in  which  the  pronunciation  and  orthography 
hesitate  between  qu  and  c;  e.  g.,  in  coqmu  and  eqmdeas  : in  some  others  e is 
known  to  be  the  correct  pronunciation,  from  the  testimony  of  the  ancients 
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thnmsetvcs,  althoiigli  we  still  write  qn,  partly  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  and 
partly  for  etymological  reasons.  Thus  we  distinguish  the  coiijuuction  quitm 
from  the  proposition  cam ; and  write  quotidie  and  quotannis  on  account  of 
their  formation  IVom  quet,  and  tequutus  and  loquutus  on  account  of  their 
derivation  from  tequor  and  loquor,  although  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  the 
Romans  pronounced,  and  most  of  them  also  wrote,  cam,  cStidie  (cottidie  only 
to  indicate  the  sharpness  of  the  vowel),  tecviia,  locutus.  The  last  two  must 
absolutely  be  spelled  aectitun  and  locutxu  (see  Schneider,  Elementarlehre, 
p.  332.) ; and  with  regard  to  the  others,  too,  it  is  but  just  that  we  should 
follow  the  instructions  of  the  ancients.  The  reader  will  find  in  this  work 
the  conjunction  spelled  quum;  bnt  he  ought  to  remember,  that  it  is  done 
oidy  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it,  to  the  eye,  from  the  preposition,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  ns  cum.* 

Z occurs  only  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  c.  g gaza,  trapeza ; 
and  ic  can  be  used  only  when  modem  words  are  introduced  into  the  Latin 
language  without  undergoing  any  change  in  their  orthography. 

[§.6.]  3.  Bespccting  the  pronunciation  of  the  c^sonants,  it 

must  be  observed,  that  the  rule  with  the  Latins  was  to  pro- 
nounce them  just  as  they  were  written.  Every  modern  nation 
has  its  own  peculiar  way  of  pronouncing  them  ; and  among  the 
many  corruptions  of  the  genuine  pronunciation  there  are  two 
which  have  become  firmly  rooted  in  nearly  all  Europe,  and 
which  it  is,  perhaps,  impossihlc  to  banish  from  the  language. 
We  pronounce  c,  when  followed  by  e,  i,  y,  ae,  or  oe,  both  in 
Latin  and  Greek  words,  like  our  *,  and  when  followed  by  other 
vowels  or  by  consc^uints  like  a k.  The  liomans  on  the  other 
hand,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  always  pronounced  c like  A; 
and  the  Greeks,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Romans,  did  not 
hear  any  other  pronunciation.  The  earliest  instance  in  wliich  c 
was  pronounced  in  this  or  a similar  manner  seems  to  have  been 
when  it  was  followed  by  i with  another  vowel  after  it,  for  the 
terminations  tius  and  tia  are  so  frequently  used  for  cius  and  cia, 
that  we  must  infer  that  they  were  similarly  sounded.  But  even 
this  similarity  seems  to  have  been  foreign  to  the  old  and  correct 
pronunciation.  We  pronounce  ti  before  a vowel  like  shi,  but 
likewise  without  any  reason.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  discover 
the  transition  from  the  pure  pronunciation  to  that  which  is  now 
customary,  for  the  ti  in  all  these  cases  is  short,  and  in  quick 


• Lipsius,  in  hU  Dialogua  de  redd  Pronuutiatione  Lingua  Latina,  ex- 
presses himself  upon  the  pronunciation  of  c in  this  remarkable  manner^ 
“ Pudet  non  tarn  erroris  quam  pertinaciaj,  quia  corripi  patiuntur  at  non 
corrigi,  et  tenent  omnea  quod  defendat  nemo.  Itali,  tiispani,  Gcrmani,  Galli, 
Britanni  in  hoc  peccato : a qua  gente  initium  emendandi  ? Audeat  cnim 
una  aliqua  et  omnes  audient." 
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speaking  it  easily  changes  into  shi.  For  this  reason  it  would 
be  quite  wrong  to  pronounce  the  long  ti  in  the  genitive  totius  in 
the  same  manner,  since  there  can  be  no  excuse  fur  it.  But 
there  arc  some  cases  in  which  even  the  short  li,  according  to  the 
common  ]>ronunciation,  is  not  read  like  shi;  1)  in  Greek  words, 
such  as  Miltiades,  tiara,  Aegyptius ; 2)  when  the  t is  pre- 
ceded by  another  t,  by  s or  x,  e.  g.  Bruttii,  ostium,  miztio;  and 
3)  when  it  is  followed  by  the  termination  of  the  infinitive 
passive  er,  as  in  nitier,  quaticr. 

Note.  In  many  words  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  ought  to 
he  spelled  with  ci  or  ti.  The  question  must  Ije  decided  partly  by  a correct 
etymology,  partly  by  the  orthography  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  partly  by  an- 
cient and  authentic  inscriptions ; for  nearly  all  our  MS.S.  were  made  at  a lime 
when  Cl  was  pronotinced  in  the  wrong  way,  and  was  accordingly  confounded 
with  ti.  Thus,  it  appears  that  in  the  derivative  adjectives  formed  from  nouns 
and  partici])les  we  must  write  ichta  and  not  itius;  e.  g.  gentilicius,  aediiicius, 
tweicitu,  eommtnduticiiu,  as,  indeed,  we  always  write  patriciiu  and  the  proper 
names  Fabricius  and  ^fawicius.  We  now  commonly  write  conditio,  though 
it  is  better  to  write  comlicio  and  dido.  In  nnntiwt,  and  all  its  derivatives,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ti  is  correct ; and  also  in  otium,  ijifitior  (from  fatenr), 
and  fetialis  (Greek  ^ijridXtic).  In  inscriptions  and  ancient  AISS.  we  find 
only  coiitio,  and  not  condo. 

[§  7.]  M at  the  end  of  a word  (where  it  is  always  preceded  by 
a vowel)  was  pronounced  by  the  ancients  more  indistinctly  than 
at  the  beginning  of  a word  ; perhaps  in  thq  same  manner  as  in 
the  French  le  nom,  where  the  m is  heard  much  more  indis- 
tinctly than  in  le  midi.  When  the  word  following  began  with 
a vowel,  the  final  m of  the  prceediug  w’ord  was  not  sounded  at 
all,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  or  it 
formed  only  a gentle  transition  from  the  one  vowel  to  the  other. 

S,  like  the  Greek  <r,  was  pronounced  more  sharply  than  with 
us  ; a circumstance  which  accounts  for  some  irregularities  in  the 
early  orthography,  such  as  the  doubling  of  the  t in  caussa,  as 
Cicero  wrote  according  to  an  express  testimony,  though  it  was 
disapproved  of  as  useless  by  the  ancient  grammarians. 

In  the  ancient  pronunciation  there  must  have  been  a peculiar 
resemblance  between  the  letters  s and  r ; since  it  is  mentioned 
by  Varro  {de  Ling.  Lot.  vli.  6.)  and  others,  that  formerly,  tliat 
is,  before  the  Latin  language  hatl  assumed  a fixed  form  through 
its  literature,  s was  pronounced  in  many  words,  for  which  af- 
terwards r was  substituted,  ns  in  Papisius,  Valesius,  lascs,  cso, 
arbosem,  melios.  Some  forms  of  tliis  kind,  such  as  honos,  Icpos, 
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nnd  arbof,  were  used  d6wn  to  a very  late  time,  and  occur  even 
in  the  language  of  the  classical  writers. 

Note.  This  affinity  between  the  two  sounds  accounts  for  various  phenomena 
in  the  accidence  of  the  Latin  language  (see  Schneider,  JSiemeniarlehre, 
p.  34’2.  full.)  : but  we  do  not  by  any  means  believe  that  the  r in  the  above- 
mentioned  words,  and  still  less  in  all  coses  where  it  occurs  between  two 
vowels,  is  of  later  origin,  or  that  it  arose  out  of  the  s,  and  that  the  latter  was 
the  original  sound.  The  r after  a vowel  is  just  as  ancient  and  original  in 
the  Latiu  language  as  the  r after  a consonant ; and  wherever  the  s b not  a 
mere  dialectic  peculiarity,  ns  in  arbosem,  pigmua,  rohose,  and  majosibus,  it 
has  taken  the  place  of  r for  definite  reasons  observed  in  the  formation  of 
words.  For  example ; we  do  not  think  that  motis,  moei,  and  taotem  were 
the  earlier  nnd  more  genuine  forms  fur  moris,  taori,  morem ; or  that  the 
nominative  mot  contains  the  original  form ; and  that,  in  the  other  cases,  the 
« was  afterwards  supplanted  by  r (as  has  been  most  confidently  staled  by 
Krilger  in  his  Grammatik  der  Lot.  Spracbe,  p.  1 90.  foil.) ; but  we  assert  that 
iHor  b the  true  root,  and  that  mciu,  mo»i,  and  motem,  if  they  were  used  at 
all,  arose  merely  from  a diOerence  in  pronunciation.  Thu  nominative  as- 
miraed  the  form  mOe  instead  of  mur,  because  t was  a kindred  sound  to  r,  and 
because  in  other  words,  too,  s b the  sign  of  the  nominative. 

[§  8.]  4.  The  meeting  of  two  vowels,  one  of  which  fonne  the 

ending  and  the  other  the  beginning  of  a word,  causes  an  hiatus 
or  y.awning.  It  is  impo.ssible  to  avoid  it  in  the  various  com- 
binations of  words,  though  it  is  never  considered  an  elegance.  In 
verse  it  is  removed  by  the  former  of  the  vowels,  whether  it  be 
short  or  long,  being  passed  over  in  reading  or  speaking  (elisio). 
When  therefore  we  find,  e.  g.,  sapere  aude,  or  motd  anus  umd, 
we  pronounce  saper'  aude  and  mo€  anus  urna.  (Comp.  Heindorf 
on  Horace,  Setm.  i.  9.  30.)  How  far  anything  similar  was 
done  in  ordinary  language  (in  prose),  cannot  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty, although  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  least  short  vowels, 
when  followed  by  another  vowel,  were  likewise  passed  over 
in  quick  .speaking,  and  that  people  pronounced,  for  instance, 
namqu'  crit  tempus,  atqu’  ego  quum  viderem.  The  aspirate  h docs 
not  remove  the  hiatus,  nor  does  it  therefore  prevent  the  elision 
of  the  first  vowel  in  verse,  so  that  we  pronounce  toller'  humo, 
when  we  find  it  written  tollere  humo.  As  the  m at  the  end  of 
a word  was  not  audibly  uttered  when  the  next  word  began 
with  a vowel,  the  vowel  preceding  the  m is  likewise  passed  over 
in  reading  verse,  although  the  word  is  written  at  full  length. 
The  hexameter  line  multum  die  ct  terris  jactatus  ct  alto,  is  there- 
fore read  mult'  ilF  et  terris,  &c.  In  the  compounds  vetieo  for 
venurn  eo,  and  animadverto  for  animum  adoerto,  this  elision  is 
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made  also  in  writing.  The  earlier  poets  threw  out  the  « in  the 
terminations  its  and  is  when  they  were  followed  by  consonants, 
liucilius,  e.  g.,  says.  Turn  lateral^  dolor  certissimu'  nuntiu' 
mortis;  and  even  Cicero,  in  his  youthful  attempts  at  poetry 
eometimes  did  the  same,  as  in  de  terra  lapsu'  repents,  magnu' 
leo  and  torvrC  draco : but,  in  the  refined  poetical  language  of  the 
Augustan  age,  this  elision  was  no  longer  customary. 

[§  9 .]  Note  1.  When  the  vowel  thrown  out  by  the  elision  is  preceded  by 
another  one,  the  latter  does  not  produce  a disajpveable  hiatus,  as  in  Capitoiia 
ad  alia,  which  is  read  in  verse  CapitolC  ad  aUa.  Nor  is  there  any  hiatus, 
and  consequently  no  elision,  when  a long  vowel  at  the  end  of  a word  is 
shortened,  viz.  in  the  case  of  monosyllabic  words  in  the  middle  of  the  thesis 
of  dactylic  verses,  and  in  the  dissolved  arsis  of  iambic  and  trochaic  feet,  and 
in  the  case  of  polysyllabic  words  at  the  end  of  the  thesis  of  dactylic  verses. 
See,  for  example,  Horace,  Serm.  i.  9.  38. : Si  me  amas,  irupdt,  paulum  hie 
odes.  Ond,  Metam.  iii.  501 . ; dictoque  vale  vale  inquit  et  Echo.  Virgil,  .En, 
iii.  211.:  insulae  lomo  in  magno ; and  many  other  pa.ssagcs. 

[§  to.]  Note  2.  It  was  rcmarke<l  above  that  the  hiatus  is  not  removed  in 
writing;  and  that,  of  the  two  vowels  which  produce  it,  the  former  is  thrown 
out  in  reciting  a verse.  But  an  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  when  a word 
terminating  in  a vowel  or  an  m is  followed  by  the  word  est ,-  for  in  this  case 
we  find,  at  least  in  the  critical  editions  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  that  the  first 
word  is  preserved  entire,  and  that  est  loses  its  vowel.  The  texts  therefore 
are  written  and  pronoanceti  temulenta'st  mulier,  homo 'st,  molesfum'st.  TTio 
same  thing  has  bran  found  here  and  there  in  very  ancient  MSS.  containing 
fragments  of  Cicero's  works,  e.  g.  uiia  natio  'st,  difficile  'st,  and  in  the  oration 
for  Milo:  quae  ilia  barbaria'st.  (See  Niebuhr’s  note  on  the  fragment  pro 
Fonteio,  p.  60.)  In  like  manner  we  find  est  joined  with  a preceding  word 
terminating  in  us,  e.g.  opiul  and  dictust;  but  in  this  case  it  remains  doubtful 
as  to  whether  the  s of  opus  is  thrown  out,  or  whether  est  has  lost  its  first  two 
letters.  Something  similar,  though  more  rarely,  occurs  in  the  termination 
fs,  e.  g.  quuli'st.  IVhether  the  second  person  es  was  likewise  joined  with  a 
preceding  wonl  terminating  in  us  is  uncertain.  (See  Schneider,  Elemen- 
tarlehre,  p.  162.  foil.) 

[§  It.)  Note  3.  The  hiatus  which  occurs  within  a word  is  generally  not 
removed;  and  for  this  reason  we  did  not  notice  it  above.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  two  vowels  of  the  same  sound  are  frequently  united 
(contracted)  into  one  long  vowel,  and  the  poets  always  make  dero  and  desse 
out  of  deero  and  deesse.  This  explains  the  forma  nil  for  nihil,  and  deprendo 
for  deprehendo,  which  arise  from  the  elbion  of  the  aspirate.  Tlie  contraction 
of  two  equal  or  unequal  voweb  in  the  perfect  of  verbs,  after  the  elbion  of 
the  V,  is  still  more  froqaent;  e.  g.  audisti  for  audivisti,  audiisti;  deleram 
for  deleveram,  norunt  for  noverunt,  concerning  which  see  § 160.  It  also 
not  unfrequcntly  happens  in  verse,  that  two  different  voweb  are  united, 
by  a rapid  pronunciation,  into  a diphthong;  in  which,  however,  both 
vowels  are  audible.  This  b called  by  a grammatical  term  synaeresis, 
and  occurs  when  the  two  voweb  of  the  words  dein,  deinde,  proin,  proinde, 
huic  and  cui,  are  united  into  diphthongs  which  are  otherwise  foreign  to 
the  Latin  language.  In  this  way  alone  it  is  possible  to  make  use  of  the 
word  /ortultus  in  the  dactylic  hexameter ; and  it  b for  the  same  puq)ose 
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that  in  nouns  terminating  in  6m,  when  this  ending  is  preceded  by  a long 
syllable,  we  must  contract  into  a diphthong  not  only  the  ei  in  the  genitive 
< singular,  and  eis  in  the  ablative  plural,  but  also  ed  and  ed ; for  example, 
alcei,  aurei,  Nerei,  aurFta  (also  mitFis,  from  the  verb  on/eeo),  EvryatkFo, 
cered,  just  as  a synmresis  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Greek  words  Si6f,  Sto- 
TTroXt/iot,  and  ia.  Some  harsher  kinds  of  synmresis,  such  as  quid,  via,  vietu, 
and  qiiSdd,  are  found  in  the  couiie  poets  and  in  Lucretius. 

[§  12.]  5.  There  is  no  necessity  for  giving  any  special  rules 

about  the  orthoffraphy  iu  Latin,  since  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
arbitrary  in  tlie  spelling  of  words  that  requires  to  be  learned : 
but  there  are  a great  many  separate  words,  of  which  neither 
the  pronunciation  nor  the  spelling  is  established,  and  with  regard 
to  which  the  ancients  themselves  were  uncertain  even  in  the 
best  times  of  their  literature,  as  we  see  from  the  monuments 
still  extant.  We  shall  here  notice  a few  things  which  have  not 
been  mentioned  in  our  previous  observations.  We  spell  and  pro- 
nounce anulus,  sucus,  paulum,  belaa,  lilua  better  with  one  con- 
sonant than  with  two ; whereas  comtninus,  immo,  nummu*,  solle- 
mnis,  Boilers,  sollicitus,  Juppiter,  and  quattuor,  are  more  correctly 
sjiclled  with  two  consonants  than  one.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
we  ought  to  write  htera  or  littera,  though  in  most  MSS.  the  t 
is  doubled.  The  authority  of  the  ancient  grammarians  and  the 
best  MSS.  teach  us  to  spell  the  singular  mille  with  a double,  and 
the  plural  milia  with  a single  1.  The  forms  narus  and  navus  are 
not  customary  now,  though  they  appear  to  be  better  than  gnarua 
and  gnavus.  Artus  (narrow)  is  certainly  better  established  than 
arctus ; auctor  and  auctumnus,  on  the  other  hand,  are  justly 
preferred  to  autor  and  autumnus.  The  insertion  of  a p between 
VI  and  t,  e.  g.  in  emptus,  sumpsi,  rather  facilitates  the  pronun- 
ciation than  otherwise ; and  the  verb  temptare  is  decidedly  pre- 
ferable to  the  form  tentare  which  is  now  commonly  used,  the 
former  being  found  in  the  best  MSS.  The  forms  conjunx, 
quotiens,  and  totiens  are  demanded  by  most  of  the  ancient  gram- 
marians, and  arc  found  in  good  MSS.,  instead  of  conjux,  quo- 
ties,  and  toties.  The  words  caecus,  maereo,  are  more  correctly 
spelled  with  the  dii)hthong  nethan  oe,  and  saeculum,  saepire,  and 
taeter  arc  better  with  the  diphthong  than  with  the  simple 
vowel  e;  whereas  in  heres,  fetus,  femina,  and  fecundus,  and 
therefore  probably  in  fenus,  fenoris  also  (which  are  of  the  same 
root),  the  simple  vowel  is  better  than  the  diphthong.  -But 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  ought  to  write  scena  or 
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scaena,  and  obtcenns  or  obscaenut  or  obscoenus.  We  do  not 
notice  any  other  points  here,  because  the  orthography  now 
commonly  adopted  is  the  correct  one.  Compare  Cellarius, 
Orthographia  iMtina,  ed.  Ilarles,  Altenburg,  1768,  8vo;  and 
Schneider,  Elementarlehre,  Berlin,  1819,  8vo. 

[§  13.]  6.  The  Romans  had  no  other  point  than  the  full 

stop,  and  our  whole  artificial  system  of  punctuation  was  un- 
known to  them:  but,  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  their 
works,  we  now  use  iu  Latin  the  same  signs  which  have  become 
established  in  our  own  language.  The  peculiarities,  however, 
in  the  formation  of  Latin  sentences,  the  many  complications 
of  their  parts,  and  the  attraction  of  the  relative  pronoun, 
demand  great  caution  in  applying  the  signs  of  punctuation 
in  order  that  we  may  not  by  the  use  of  too  many  signs  separate 
those  parts  of  a sentence  which  belong  to  one  another. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  capital  and  small  letters,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  Romans,  generally  speaking,  wrote 
only  in  capital  letters  {litterae  unciales),  until  in  the  latest  period 
of  antiquity  the  small  letters  Ciune  into  use,  which  are  now 
always  employed  in  writing  Latin.  Capital  initials  arc  at  present 
used : a)  at  the  beginning  of  a verse  or  at  least  of  a strophe ; b) 
at  the  beginning  of  a new  sentence,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
after  a full  stop,  and  after  a colon  when  a person’s  own  words 
are  quoted ; c)  in  proper  names,  and  in  adjectives  and  adverbs 
which  are  derived  from  them,  c.  g.,  Latium,  sermo  Latirius,  La- 
tine  loqui ; d)  in  words  wliich  express  a title  or  office,  such  as 
Consul,  Tribunus,  and  Senatus,  but  not  in  their  derivatives. 

8.  The  diaeresis  (jpuncta  diaereseos)  is  a sign  to  facilitate 
reading ; it  is  put  upon  a vowel  which  is  to  be  pronounced  sc- 
jjamtely,  and  which  is  not  to  be  combined  with  the  preceding  one 
into  a diphthong,  as  in  aer,  ae'ris,  ae'rius,  poeta  ; and  also  in  aural, 
vital,  since  ai  is  only  an  ancient  form  for  ae.  In  cases  where 
the  diphthong  would  be  foreign  to  the  Latin  language,  the  diae- 
resis is  unnecessary,  as  in  did,  Persei,  because  there  can  be  no 
fear  of  any  one  pronouncing  the  ei  as  a diphthong ; ferreus  too 
docs  not  require  it,  since  in  a Latin  word  no  one  will  regard  eu 
as  a diphthong.  But  we  must  write  Gains  and  siTum,  when  the 
consonants  j and  v are  to  be  pronoimced  as  vowels.  The  signs 
to  indicate  the  length  or  shortness  of  a vowel  or  a syllable 
(-  and  “ ) were  sometimes  used  by  the  ancients  themselves. 
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CHAP.  II. 

OP  Sn.LABLES. 

[§14.]  1.  A VOWEL  or  a diphthong  may  by  itself  form  a 

syllable,  as  in  u-va,  me-o ; all  other  syllables  arise  from  a com- 
bination of  eonsonants  and  vowels.  The  Latin  language  allows 
only  two  consonants  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a syllable,  and  three 
only  in  those  cases  where  the  last  is  s.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
syllable,  also,  there  can  be  no  more  than  two  consonants,  except 
when  the  first  is  a c,  p,  or  s,  followed  by  muta  cum  Uquida  j 
and  at  the  beginning  of  a word  there  never  are  three  con- 
sonants, except  in  the  case  of  sc,  sp,  and  st  being  followed  by  an 
r or  1;  for  example,  do-ctrina,  Ba-ctra,  corm-ptrix,  see-ptrum, 
ca-strn,  viaiji-stri.  Isthmus  ; sprstus,  strenuus,  scriba,  splendor. 

2.  It  often  appears  doubtful  as  to  how  a word  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  syllables,  and  where  the  division  is  to  be  made  at  the 
end  of  a line,  when  the  space  does  not  suffice.  The  following  rules, 
however,  which  are  founded  on  the  structure  of  the  language, 
should  be  observed : — 1 ) A consonant  which  stands  between  two 
vowels  belongs  to  the  latter,  as  in  ma-tcr.  2)  Those  consonants 
which,  in  Latin  or  Greek,  may  together  begin  a word,  go 
together  in  the  division  of  syllables ; e.  g.,  pa-tris,  and  not 
pat-ris,  as  tr  occur  at  the  beginning  of  tres.  In  like  manner, 
U-bri  (lirevis'),  i-ffnis  (gnomon),  o-mnis,  da-mnum  (fiydopai), 
a-ctus,  pun-ctum  (jerripa),  ra-ptus,  scri-ptus,  pro-pter  {^Ptole- 
rnacus'),  Ca-dmus  (hfilbes),  re-gnum  {yvovs'),  va-fre  (Jretus'),  a-thleta 
i-pse,  scri-psi  (■\jravo>),  Lesbos  (a-^iinwnC),  esca,  posco 
{scando'),  asper,  hospes  (^spes^,  pastor,  faustus,  iste  (stare'). 
The  cjjses  in  which  three  consonants  begin  a syllable  have  been 
mentioned  above.  Whenever  there  occurs  any  combination  of 
consonants  which  cannot  stand  at  the  beginning  of  words,  they 
are  treated  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  rest.  All  combi- 
nations of  muta  cum  Uquida,  for  instance,  go  together,  as  most 
of  them  may  commence  a word ; and  wc  must  therefore  divide 
ara-chne,  a-gmen,  fra-gmentum,  Da-phne,  Pha-tnae,  rhg-thmus, 
smara-gdus,  and  Lu-gdunum,  since  gd  is  to  be  treated  like  ct. 
3)  In  compound  words,  the  division  must  be  made  so  as  to 
keep  the  parts  distinct,  as  inter-eram  fuot  intc-rerani),  because 
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the  irord  is  compounded  of  inter  and  eram.  So  also  ab-utor, 
ah-rado,  ah$-condo,  abs-temiiu  (from  temetum),  com-es,  tus-cipio 
(from  the  form  tubs),  dis-quiro,  et-iam,  quon-iam,  neq-otium  (for 
neq  is  eqiiivalent  to  nec),  ob-latum ; and  red-eo,  red-undo,  prod- 
eo,  and  sed-itio,  for  the  d,  here  inserted  to  prevent  hiatus,  must 
go  with  the  preceding  vowel,  because,  if  added  to  the  second,  it 
would  oljscure  the  elements  of  the  compound  word.  But  when 
the  component  parts  of  a word  are  doubtful,  or  when  tlie  first 
word  has  dropped  its  termination  to  prevent  hiatus,  the  syllables 
arc  divided  as  if  the  word  were  not  a compound;  e.  g.,  po-tes 
(from  pote  or  potis  es),  ani-madoerto  and  not  anim-adverto,  ve- 
ueo  (from  venum  eo),  ma-qnantmus,  am-baget,  and  lon-gaevus. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  LENGTH  AND  SHORTNESS  OF  SYLLABLES. 

[§  15.]  Syllables  are  long  or  short,  either  by  the  nature  of 
the  vowel  they  contain,  or  they  become  long  by  their  short  vowel 
being  followed  by  two  or  more  consonants,  that  is,  by  their 
position.  Wc  slmll  first  speak  of  the  natural  length  and  short- 
ness of  vowels. 

1.  All  Diphthongs  are  long,  and  also  all  those  single  vowels 
which  have  arisen  from  the  contraction  of  two  into  one,  such 
ns  cogo  (from  coSgo),  rndlo  (from  mdciHo),  tibicen  (from  tibiicen 
and  tibia,  but  tublccn  from  tuba),  blgae  (from  bijitgae),  bubus  and 
bbbus  (from  bdvibus),  and  so  also  dU  for  diis,  gratis  for  gratiis, 
and  nil  for  nihil. 

Note.  The  preposition  prae  is  commonly  made  short  when  compounded 
with  n word  which  begins  with  n Towel,  c.  g.  Ovid,  Metam.  vii.  131. : Quo* 
vbi  vidcnait  praeacuiae  cuspidis  hastae.  The  reason  for  this  peculiarity  is 
explained  in  the  rule  following;  but  there  is  no  other  instance  in  the  I.alin 
language  of  a diphthong  standing  before  a vowel.  It  occurs  only  in  Greek 
proper  names,  in  which  however  the  diphthong  remains  long,  as  AeuUdes  Sisy- 
phus, and  Aeeta  relictus,  for  the  examples  which  arc  adduced  as  proofs  of  the 
diphthong  being  shortened  (Ovid,  Heroid.  vi.  103.,  and  Trist.  iii.  12.  2.)  are 
not  decisive. 

2.  A Vowel  is  short,  when  it  is  followed  by  another  vowel 
( Vocalis  ante  vocalem  brevis  est),  as  in  deus,  Jilius,  plus,  riio, 
corriio ; and,  as  A is  not  considered  as  a consonant,  also  in  such 
words  as  trtiho,  coutrilho,  vcho,  and  adveho. 
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[§  16.]  Note.  B.\ccptions.  — 1)  The  vowel  < in  cAn<  is  always  long,  tlie 
o in  ohe  is  frequently  long,  and  the  i in  Diana  sometimes.  2)  The  e in  the 
tennination  of  the  genitive  and  dative  of  the  fifth  declension  is  long  when  it 
is  preceded  by  a vowel,  as  in  diei,  speciei.  3)  a is  long  in  the  obsolete  ending 
of  the  genitive  in  the  first  declension,  as  in  aurdi  and  pictai,  for  aurae  and 
pictae,  in  Virg.  4)  a and  e al'e  long  in  the  vocative  terminations  ai  and  ei  of 
the  words  ending  inaiVs  and  eitu;  c.  g.,  Gui,  VultSi.  (See  Chap.  XI.  note  3.) 

3)  All  the  genitives  in  itu,  except  (dterfiu,  have  the  i commonly  long;  the 
poets  however  mse  the  i in  illiia,  utitu,  iptius,  um'iu,  totitu,  uUiiu,  and  vtrim, 
sometimes  as  a long  and  sometimes  as  a short  vowel.  The  instances  of  the  i 
in  solhti  being  shortened  cannot  be  relied  upon ; but  alius,  being  a contrac- 
tion for  aliius,  can  never  be  made  short.  Allertus,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
sometimes  made  long  (sec  § 49.).  6)  The  verb  has  the  ■ long,  except 
when  an  r occurs  in  it.  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  8.  7. : Omnia  jam  fient,  fieri  quae  posse 
negnham.  7)  Greek  words  retain  their  own  original  quantity,  and  we  there- 
fore say  aer,  cos  (e>it),  Amphion,  Agesiluus,  and  Menelaus.  The  e and  f in  the 
terminations  ea  and  eus,  or  ia  and  ius,  therefore,  are  long  when  they  represent 
the  Greek  iia  and  hoc  (the  Romans,  not  having  the  diphthong  ei  in  their 
language,  represent  the  Greek  <i  sometimes  by  e and  sometimes  by  i,  but 
these  vowels,  of  course,  are  always  long) ; e.  g.,  Galatea,  Medea,  JEneas, 
Dareus  or  Darius,  Iphigenia,  Alexandria,  Antiochia,  Nicomedia,  Samaria, 
SeleucJa,  7’halia,  Arius,  Dasitius,  nosocomium,  and  the  ailjectives  Epicureus, 
Pythngoreus,  spondcus,  and  the  like : but  when  the  Greek  is  la  or  la,  the  e 
and  I arc  short,  as  in  idea,  philosophtn,  theolngia.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  patronymic  words  in  ides,  since  the  Greek  may  be  die,  ns  in  Priamitles 
and  JEaeUles;  or  itlqc,  ns  in  Atrides,  Petides,  which  are  derived  from  Atreus 
and  Peleus.  The  only  e.xceptions  to  this  rule  are,  that  platea  (a  street)  has 
the  e short,  though  according  to  the  Greek  TrXanla  it  ought  to  be  long,  and 
that  chorea  is  sometimes  u.sed  instead  of  chorea  (xopcia).  Some  of  the  late 
Roman  poets  use  acailemta  instead  of  academia,  although  in  Greek  writers  it 
is  always  long,  whether  spelled  with  ti  or  with  i. 

Note  2.  It  is  a part  of  the  above  rule,  that  a long  vowel  or  diphthong 
at  the  end  of  a word,  when  the  word  following  begins  with  a vowel,  is  usually 
made  short  in  the  thesis  of  a verse.  (See  above.  Chap.  I.  4.  note  1 .) 

K 17-]  3.  Usage  (auctoritas)  alone  makes  the  vowel  in  the 
first  syllable  of  mater,  f rater,  promts,  mano  (I  flow),  dico,  duco, 
miror,  iiitor,  scribo,  dono,  pono,  utor,  muto,  sumo,  cura,  &C.  long ; 
and  short  in  pater,  avus,  cado,  maneo,  gravis,  rego,  tego,  bibo, 
minor,  colo,  moror,  probo,  domus,  sono,  soror,  and  others.  It 
must  be  presumed  that  the  student  makes  himself  acquainted 
with  the  quantity  of  such  words  as  these  by  practice,  for  rules  can  * 
be  given  only  with  regard  to  derivatives.  It  must  further  bo 
observed,  that  the  i in  the  following  words  is  long : formica, 
lectica,  lorica,  vesica,  urtica,  hemina,  resina,  sagina,  saliva,  castigo, 
and  formula. 

a)  Derivative  words  retain  the  quantity  of  tlieir  primitives,  ns 
in  declension  and  conjugation;  thus  the  a in  amor  and  &mo  is 
short,  and  therefore  also  in  amoris,  Itmat,  Umabam,  dmavi,  &c. ; 
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except  when  the  consonants  after  the  vowel  of  the  stem  produce 
a difference.  New  words  formed  from  stems  likewise  retain  the 
quantity;  as  from  (1 mo — amor,  amicus,  {imahilis ; from /mj,  lucts 
— luceo,  lucidus ; from  mater  — mdternus,  mdtertera  ; and  from 
finis — finio,  finitio,  finitimus,  &C. 

[§  18.]  With  regard  to  Conjugation,  however,  tlie  following  rules  also 
must  be  observed. 

1.  The  perfect  and  supine,  when  they  con.si.st  of  two  syllables,  and  the 
tenses  formed  from  them,  have  the  first  syllable  long,  even  when  in  the  present 
tense  it  is  short,  e.g.,  rii/eo,  vldi ; fugio,  fiigi ; lego,lfgi,  Ifgisse,  Irgeram,  &e. 
(except,  however,  when  one  vowel  stands  before  another,  in  which  case  the 
general  rule  remains  in  force,  ns  in  rua,  rui,  dirui)-,  video,  rhmm;  moreo, 
miilum,  mulm,  mdlurus.  Seven  dissyllable  perfects,  however,  and  nine  dis- 
syllable supines,  together  with  their  comixiunds,  make  their  pcnultima  short ; 
via.  iifti,  dedi,ftdi  (from  findo),  steti,  stilt,  tali,  and  sddi  (from  scindo'),  and 
datum,  raium,  sdtum,  (turn,  Ittum,  citum,  qultum,  sltum,  and  rutum.  Sisto  makes 
its  supine  statum,  whence  status,  a,  um,  and  the  compounds  adstUum,  destltum, 
restUmn. 

2.  Perfects  which  are  formed  by  reduplication,  as  tundo,  tSituli;  cam,  cectui;  . 
pello,  pipili,  have  the  first  two  syllables  short:  but  the  second  sometimes 
becomes  long  by  position,  as  in  mordeo,  momordi;  tendo,  tetendi.  Pedo  and 
caedo  arc  the  only  two  words  which  retain  the  long  vowel  in  the  syllable 
which  forms  the  root,  pepedi,  cecidi;  whereas  coda,  in  accordance  with  the 
rule,  has  cccldi. 

3.  The  perfect /lostn'  and  the  supine  posifiun  have  the  o short,  although  in 
ponn  it  is  long. 

With  regard  to  Declension,  we  must  notice  the  exception  that  the  words 
lar,  par,  sal,  and  pis,  shorten  their  vowel  throughout  their  declension : sdlis, 
pedis,  &c. 

[§  19.]  In  the  formation  of  new  words  by  Derivation,  there  are  several 
exceptions  to  the  above  rule.  The  following  words  make  the  short  vowel 
long:  mdeer,  macero;  Icgere,  lex,  ligis,  Icgare;  r%e,  rex,  regis,  rfgulu;  tego, 
tegula;  seats,  sicius;  setleo,  sales;  sero,  semen,  semeiUis;  lino,  lUera  (if  we 
do  not  prefer  littera);  slips,  stlpis,  slipaidium;  suspicor,  suspicio;  persuno, 
persona;  voco,  cox,  vOcis;  and  homo,  humanus.  The  following  words  have  a 
short  vowel,  although  it  is  long  in  the  stem:  lithare  from  labi;  ndtare  from 
niire;  paciscor  from  )>ax,  pads;  ambitus  and  ambltio  from  ambire,  ambUitm; 
dteax  fi-om  dicere;  fides  and  perfldus  (romfido  and  f 'tdus  (and  we  regu- 
larly find  in/Ulus);  mulestus  from  mules;  nuta  and  nutare  from  nutus;  Odium 
from  udi;  suptr  from  supire;  dtix,  ducts,  and  redux,  redScis,  from  duco ; lucerna 
«from  luceo;  status,  statio,  stabilis,  stabulum,  must  be  derived  from  sisto,  unless 
we  sup|)Osc  that  they  are  likewise  shortened  from  statum  (from  stare). 

[§  so.]  TTic  Terminations,  or  final  syllables,  by  means  of  which  an  adjective 
is  formed  from  a verb  or  a substantive,  are  of  a iliffercnt  kind.  Among  these 
(ilis,  (iris,  arius,  acetts,  anus,  iciis,  and  usus,  have  a long  vowel ; bnt  Idus,  lots, 
and  Icius,  a short  one ; e.  g.,  letalis,  vulgaris,  moutanus,  aestivus,  einOsus, 
avldus,  belltcus,  patricius.  A long  i,  however,  occurs  in  atnicus,  apricus,  pu- 
tliats,  anticus,  and  posticus,  and  in  the  substantives  meiulicus  imd  umbilicus. 
The  terminations  ilis  and  bilis  have  the  i short  when  they  make  derivatives 
from  verbs,  but  long  when  from  substantives;  e.g.,/acllis,doctlis,  amlamabilis, 
but  cieUis,  hostilis,  puerilis,  senUis,  &c.  The  i in  the  termination  inus  may  be 
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long  or  short : it  is  long  in  n<ljectives  derived  from  names  of  animals  and 
places,  as  oaverinas,  asininuSt  e(pilnus^  lupintUy  Caudimu^  Latinus^  and  a few 
others,  such  as  dirinnsy  genuhmSy  clandestinusy  iutestinusy  fwan/iiM,  per^grxnusy 
and  vi(nnus;  it  is  short  in  most  adjectives  which  express  time,  as  craa^&iK^, 
diulhtufy  pristXnuSy  fteroHnua,  homotfnuSy  perewlXmUy  and  in  those  which  indicate 
a material  or  substance,  as  cuiamtnHnwiy  hombycXnuSy  cryttaUXmUy  elephanlXnuSy 
cedrhiusy  faglnuty  oleagXnut,  Some  adjectives  expressive  of  time,  however, 
have  the  i long,  viz-  matutinuSy  vcspcrtlnusy  and  repentinua‘ 

[§  21.]  li)  Compound  words  retain  the  quantity  of  the 
vowels  of  their  elements:  thus  from  ay )«  and  Ktyjos  we  make 
alMViis  and  abnrpos,  from  pravus  deprdco,  from  probus  imprdbus, 
from  jus  {juris)  perjurus,  from  l?go  (I  read)  perhgo,  and  from 
lego  (I  despatch)  ablego,  delego,  coUega.  Even  when  the  vowel  is 
changed,  its  quantity  remains  the  same : e.  g.,  laedo,  illldo ; caedo, 
incido  ; aequus,  inlquus ; fauces,  suffoco',  claudo,  recludo ; facto, 
efficio ; ctido,  incido  ; ratus,  irritus  ; rego,  erigo  ; lego,  eligo.  We 
may  therefore  infer  from  compound  words  the  quantity  of  those 
of  which  they  eonsist ; e.  g.,  from  addro,  admlror,  and  abutor 
we  conclude  that  oro,  miror,  and  utor  have  the  first  syllable  long ; 
and  from  commdror  and  desuper,  that  the  first  syllabic  in  moror 
and  super  is  short,  which  is  not  always  accurately  distinguished 
in  pronunciation,  because  these  syllables  have  the  accent.  (Sec 
Chap.  IV.) 

We  shall  mention  here,  by*way  of  example,  a few  more  compounds  from 
which  the  quantity  of  the  vowels  in  their  elements  may  be  inferred.  We 
shall  choose  such  as  cannot  be  mentioned  in  any  of  the  subsequent  lists,  and 
present  them  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense.  We  have  a 
long  vowel  in  exhiilat,  concldmat,  aUatrut,  driibat,  romtijMit,  cvltat,  irriial, 
deplOrat,  enmlut,  compiVal,  refutat,  nbdurat,  and  eommiimt;  and  a short  one  in 
exarat,  eomparat,  endtnt,  irrtgat,  alligat,  perfricat,  erudit,  expolil,  derSrat, 
eomitrahal,  eomputat,  reciibat,  and  suppudet. 

But  there  arc  some  exceptions,  and  the  following  compound  wonls  change 
the  long  vowel  into  a short  one : dijero  and  pejero  from  jiim ; cauaidicus, 
fatidiens,  maledtaei,  veridfms,  from  dicerc ; agtillus  and  cngnihis  from  imtus ; 
iniiuh{iei),  -a,  and  proimb{us),  -a,  from  nuho.  The  case  is  reversed  in  im- 
becUlns  from  baculiis. 

[§  2S.]  In  respect  to  composition  with  Prepositionsi,  it  is  to  bn  remarheil, 
that  prepositions  of  one  syllable  which  end  in  a vowel  are  long,  and  those 
which  end  in  a consonant  are  short : deduco,  iiboleo,  pirimo.  Tru  (formed 
from  trirm),  as  in  trudo,  truduco,  is  long  j but  the  o (for  ob)  in  Smitto  anil 
operior  is  short.  Pro,  in  Greek  words,  is  short,  as  in  pruplieta,  but  prOlogus, 
prdpola,  and  prupino  form  exceptions.  In  Latin  wonts  pro  is  long,  c.  g. 
prOilo,  prmiiillo  ; but  in  many  it  is  short ; prdfugio,  pru/ngvs,  prdnepos,  pr5- 
fiteor,  prdfari,  prSfanns,  prufeslus,  profecto,  prdficiscor,  profundus,  proterms, 
prdeelia,  and  a few  others,  the  derivation  of  which  is  doubtful,  as  prdeeres, 
prdpilius,  prdperarc ; in  some  the  quantity  is  undecided,  ite  and  di  (for  dts) 
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arc  long ; the  only  exceptions  are  dtrimo  and  dbtrhu.  Re  is  short ; it  is  long 
only  in  the  impersonal  verb  refert* : in  all  other  cases  where  it  ap|ieart 
long,  it  represents  the  prefix  red,  which  being  prefixed  to  a word  beginning 
with  a consonant,  forms  position,  as  reddo,  reccido  (redcido,  or  recido),  ret- 
ligio  (or  rtligio  for  redligio),  relliquiae  (reliquiae  for  redliquiae).  The  four 
perfects  reppuli,  repperi,  rettuli  and  reltudi,  which  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced and  spelled  in  this  way,  even  in  prose,  are  deduced  from  perfects 
with  reduplication.  The  termination  a in  prepositions  of  two  syllables  is 
long,  as  in  contrddico ; all  the  others  are  short,  as  anif/ero,  praetereo. 

[§  23.]  When  the  first  word  of  a coiu[>osiliun  is  not  a preposition,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  final  vowel  (a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y)  of  the 
first  word.  1)  a is  long,  as  in  qudre  and  qudpropter,  except  in  quSei.  2)  e 
is  mostly  short,  as  in  calefacio  (notice  especially  neque,  ncqueo,  ne/at,  nr/natus, 
ne/arim,  nifandue),  but  long  in  niquatn,  niquidquam,  ncquaquam  and  nemo 
(which  is  contracted  from  ne  and  hemo,  the  ancient  form  for  homo) ; also  in  ss- 
decim  and  the  pronouns  mfmet,  mecum,  tecum,  and  tecum ; in  ventficut,  videlicet, 
vecors,  and  vetanut.  3)  i is  short,  e.  g.  tignljico,  tacrllegut,  romfeen,  tuhfcen, 
omnipotent,  undlque ; but  long  in  compound  pronouns,  as  quUibet,  utrique, 
in  ibidem,  uhique,  utrohique,  Uicet  and  tcilicet;  also  in  the  compounds  of 
diet,  as  bitluum,  triduum,  meridiet;  and  lastly,  in  all  those  compounds  of 
wlueli  the  parts  may  be  separated,  such  os  lurrifacio,  ngricvltura,  supiit, 
l)ccausc  the  i at  the  end  of  the  first  word  is  naturally  long,  and  remains  so. 
4)  o is  short,  hodie,  duudecim,  tacrdtanctui,  but  long  in  compounds  with 
contra,  intro,  retro,  and  quanio  (quandtiquidem  alone  forms  an  exception)  ; it 
is  long  in  alioqni,  ceteroqui,  utroque,  and  in  those  Greek  words  in  which 
the  o represents  the  Greek  w,  os  in  geHmetria.  6)  u and  y are  short,  as  in 
quadrujiet,  Polyphemut. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  Final  Syllables,  the  following 
special  rules  must  be  observed : — 

A.  Mokostllabic  Words. 

[§  24.]  1)  ATI  monosyllables  ending  in  a vowel  are  long; 

except  the  particles  which  are  attached  to  other  words : qu?,  vf, 
ce,  nf,  tf  (tutt),  pse  (reapstf),  and  pfi  {suopt^. 

Note.  Ne,  the  interrogative  particle,  is  always  short,  and  is  attached  to 
other  words  as  an  enclitic,  as  in  videane,  dost  thou  see  ? or  dost  thou  not 
see?  In  the  ordinary  pronunciation  it  was  still  more  shortened  by  Uirowing 
otf  the  vowel,  as  in  credod  tibi  hoc  nunc  f and,  in  ease  of  an  a preceding,  this 
letter  was  likewise  dropped,  as  aid  tuT  for  aitne  tuT  totin'  rectef  totin' 
aalcae  f for  tatiane  reclef  aatime  talvae  f The  conjunction  ne  (lest,  or  that 
not)  is  long.  Kesjwoting  nc,  as  an  inseparable  negative  particle  in  compo- 
sitions, sec  above,  § 23. 

2)  Among  the  mono.syllables  ending  in  a consonant,  the  sub- 
stantives are  long,  as  sol,  ver,fur,  jus;  and  all  those  are  short 


• The  re  in  this  word  is  probably  not  a particlo  as  in  relego,  but  the 
accusative  of  the  word  ret,  so  that  refer!  is  equal  to  rem  fert.  This 
would  account  for  the  length  of  the  e.  (Sec  Key,  2'he  Alphabet,  p.  78.) 
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which  are  not  substantives,  as  iit,  ft,  nfc,  in,  Sn,  &d,  quid,  si'd,  qnis, 
qutit.  The  following  substantives  however  are  short : cSr,  fcl, 
mil,  vir  and  & (gen.  ossis),  and  probably  also  mas,  a male  being, 
and  vas,  a surety,  since  they  have  the  a short  in  the  genitive : 
miris,  v&dis.  Some  words,  on  the  other  hand,  are  long,  although 
they  are  not  substantives ; as  en,  non,  quin,  sm,  eras,  plus,  cur, 
and  par  with  its  compounds,  and  also  the  adverbs  in  ic  or  uc,  as 
sic,  hie,  hue.  The  monosyllabic  forms  of  declension  and  conju- 
gation follow  the  general  rules  about  the  quantity  of  final  syl- 
lables, and  das,  Jles,  and  scis  accordingly  are  long,  while  dat,  JUt, 
and  scit  are  short ; iCu,  quos,  quds  arc  long,  like  the  terminations 
os  and  as  in  declension.  So  also  the  abhitivc  singular  hue  and 
hdc.  The  nominative  hie  and  the  neuter  hoc,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  the  vowel  is  naturally  short,  are  commonly  used  as 
long,  because  the  pronunciation  was  hicc  and  hocc  (as  a compen- 
sation for  the  ancient  form  hice,  hoce).  The  abridged  iinjwra- 
tives  retain  the  quantity  of  the  root,  so  tliat  die  and  due  arc 
long,  while  foe  and  Jer  are  short. 

Note.  We  formerly  thought  with  other  grammarians,  tliat  /ac  was  long, 
and  that  we  ought  to  read  face  in  those  passiiges  in  which  it  is  found  short. 
(See  Ileinsius  and  Burniann  on  Ovid,  lleroid.  ii.  98.)  But  there  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  for  fac  being  long,  and  the  instances  quoted  by  Vos- 
siua  (.^IrutarcA.  ii.  29.)  have  now  been  altered  for  other  reasons. 

1 

I 

B.  Fikai.  Stixablbs  nt  Words  of  two  ob  uobe  Stuabus. 

[§  as.]  1)  Such  as  terminate  in  a Vowel. 

A is  short  in  nouns,  except  in  the  ablative  singular  of  the  first 
declension  and  in  the  vocative  of  Greek  proper  names  in  as 
which  belong  to  the  first  or  thlnl  declension,  e.  g.  j^nea,  Palld. 
A is  long  in  verbs  and  indeclinable  words,  such  as  amd,  frustra, 
erga,  anted,  and  posted  (except  when  separated  into  post  ea), 
except  itd,  quid,  ejd,  and  the  imperative  putd  in  the  sense  of 
“for  example.”  In  the  indeclinable  numerals,  as  triginta  and 
quadraginta,  the  a is  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short. 

E is  short,  as  in  patrf,  currf,  nempi;  but  long  in  the  ablative 
of  the  fifth  declension  and  in  the  imperative  of  the  second  con- 
jugation; the  poets  however,  and  especially  the  comic  ones, 
sometimes  shorten  the  imperative  of  the  words  cave,  hahe,  jube, 
mane,  tace,  vale,  and  vide.  Adverbs  in  e formed  from  adjec- 
tives of  the  second  declension  are  likewise  long,  as  docte,  doctis- 
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time,  recte,  rectissime : also  fere,  femie,  and  ohe  (but  beni  and 
male  are  always  short,  and  infet^e  and  snpeme  sometimes),  and 
Greek  words  of  the  first  declension  terminating  in  e,  as  cramhe, 
Circe,  and  Greek  plurals,  as  Tempe  and  cete. 

[§  26.]  I is  long.  It  is  short  only  in  the  vocative  of  Greek 
words  in  is,  e.  g.  Alexl,  in  the  Greek  dative  in  i,  which  however 
occurs  seldom,  ns  in  Pallatli,  Tethgi,  and  in  nisi,  quasi,  and  cui, 
when  it  is  used  as  a dissyllabic.  The  i is  common  or  doubtful 
in  mihi,  sibi,  ibl  and  ubi;  in  compounds  wc  commonly  find  ibi- 
dem and  always  ubique,  whereas  in  ubivis  and  ubinam  the  i is 
always  short.  In  uti  for  ut  the  i is  long,  but  in  the  eompounds 
utinam  and  utique  short. 

O is  common  in  the  present  tense  of  all  the  conjugations,  and 
in  the  nominative  of  the  third  declension,  as  in  sermo,  virgo; 
the  Greek  words  in  o {a>,  Gen.  ous)  however  remain  long  in 
Latin,  as  To,  Dido.  But  o is  long  in  the  second  declension, 
as  in  lectb,  and  in  adverbs  formed  from  nouns  and  pronouns 
by  means  of  this  termination  (see  § 264.) ; e.  g.  vulgo,  fahb, 
paulo,  eo,  quo,  and  also  ergo,  iccircb,  quaiido,  and  retro.  In  the 
poets  however  gerunds  and  the  following  adverbs  are  some- 
times short : ergo  in  the  sense  of  “ therefore,”  porro,  postremn, 
sero,  qxumdo  (the  compound  quandoquidem  occurs  only  with  a 
short  o').  The  adverbs  mSdo  (with  all  its  compounds,  and  al.-so 
quomodd),  cltS,  illicS,  and  imnw,  and  also  cedd  (for  die  or  da),  ego, 
du8,  and  octS  are  always  short,  whereas  ambb  is  generally  long. 

Note.  O 08  a termination  of  verbs  has  been  here  described  as  common  ; 
it  must  however  be  observed,  that  it  is  naturally  long,  .and  is  used  so  by 
most  poets  of  the  best  age,  such  as  Virgil,  Ilornce  (in  his  Odes'),  and  Oviil 
(in  his  Metamorphoses),  in  their  serious  productions.  In  their  lighter  poems 
however,  and  in  the  works  of  later  poets,  it  is  also  used  short,  according  to 
the  example  of  the  comic  poets,  though  this  was  done  at  first  less  frequently, 
until  at  last  it  became  the  prevalent  custom  to  make  the  o short.  (See 
IjCnnep’s  elaborate  note  on  Ovid,  lleroid.  xv.  32.,  reprinted  in  the  edition  of 
Loers.)  The  same  is  the  case  with  o in  substantives  of  the  third  declension, 
for  the  earlier  poets  always  prefer  using  it  as  a long  syllable. 

U is  always  long,  as  in  diu,  vultu,  cornu. 

Y in  Greek  words  is  always  short. 

2)  Such  as  terminate  in  a Consonant. 

[§  27.]  All  final  syllables  ending  in  a consonant  arc  short,  and 
special  rules  arc  required  only  for  those  ending  in  the  sibilant  s. 
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Note.  The  dissjUabic  compounds  of  pur  retain  the  quantity  of  the 
single  word,  and  the  cases  of  ietic  and  iUic  follow  those  of  hie.  (Sec  § 131.) 
Greek  words  retain  their  original  quantity  in  their  final  syllables,  except 
those  in  or,  as  Hector,  Nestor,  which  are  short  in  Latin,  although  in  Greek 
they  end  in  up.  The  only  exceptions  in  genuine  Latin  words  arc  lieu 
(funned  from  liems  which  is  still  u^)  and  alec. 

[§  28.]  As  is  long  in  Latin  words,  with  the  exception  of  antis, 
antitis;  but  the  Greek  nominatives  in  as,  whicli  make  their 
genitives  in  aSor  and  in  Latin  in  adis,  such  as,  llias,  Pallas,  and 
the  Greek  accusatives  plural  of  the  third  declension,  are  always 
short,  as  in  kerotis, 

Es  is  long,  e.  g.  ames,  leges,  audids,  patres.  But  Latin  no- 
minatives in  es,  which  increase  in  the  genitive,  and  have  their 
pcnultima  short,  are  themselves  short ; e.  g.  milh,  tnUltis  ; seges, 
segStis  (except  abies,  aries,  paries,  Ceres,  and  the  compounds  of 
pcs') ; also  the  nominatives  plural  of  Greek  words,  which  increase 
in  the  genitive  singular,  as  Amazones,  Troades  ; the  preposition 
penis  and  the  second  person  of  the  compound.s  of  sum,  is, 
e.  g.  abis,  poles ; but  the  iis  (for  erfii)  from  edo  is  long.  (See 
§212.) 

[§  29.]  Is  is  generally  short,  but  long  in  all  the  cases  of  the 
plural,  as  armts,  vohls,  omnis  (accus.  for  otnnes) ; in  the  second 
])crson  singular  of  verbs  whose  second  plural  is  itis,  tliat  is, 
in  the  fourth  conjugation,  and  in  pos.sis,  velis,  noils,  malts,  and 
vis  (thou  wilt),  with  its  compounds,  such  as  mavis,  qttivls, 
quamvls.  Respecting  the  quantity  of  is  in  the  perfect  sub- 
junctive and  in  the  second  future  sec  § 165.  Is,  lastly,  is  long 
in  proper  names  of  the  third  declension,  which,  increasing  in 
tlie  genitive,  liave  their  penultima  long ; e.  g.  Quirls,  itis  ; Sam- 
7ils,  Itis  ; Salamls,  inis  ; Simms,  entis. 

Os  is  long,  as  in  nepus,  honds,  virus  ; it  is  short  only  in 
compSs  and  impSs,  and  in  Greek  words  and  cases  in  os,  e.  g. 
Delis,  Erinmjis. 

Us  is  short  in  verbs  and  nouns  except  monosyllables,  but 
long  in  the  genitive  singular,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
plural  of  the  fourth  declension,  and  in  the  nominatives  of  the 
third,  which  have  u in  the  genitive,  as  virtiis,  utis ; palus,  udis. 
It  is  also  long  when  it  represents  the  Greek  ovs,  as  in  Panthus, 
Melampus,  Sappkus.  (Comp.  § 59.) 

Vs  in  Greek  words  is  short,  as  Haigs,  Tethgs,  chlamgs,  and 
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long  only  in  the  few  instances  in  'which  the  yis  of  the  genitive  is 
contracted  into  ys, 

[§  30.]  . 5.  Syllables  (as  was  remarked  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter)  may  become  long  by  their  vowel  being  followed  by 
two  or  more  consonants,  that  is,  by  their  position : x and  z arc 
accounted  as  two  consonants.  (See  above,  § 3.)  A position 
may  be  formed  in  three  ways:  — 1.  When  a syllable  ends  in 
two  or  three  consonants,  as  in  ex,  est,  mens,  stirps.  — 2.  When 
the  fii*3t  syllable  ends  in  a consonant  and  the  second  begins  with 
one,  as  in  Hie,  arma,  mentis,  in  nova,  — 3.  When  the  first  syllable 
ends  in  a vowel,  and  the  one  following  begins  with  two  con- 
sonants. By  tlie  first  and  second  kinds  of  position,  a syllable 
which  is  naturally  short  becomes  long.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
occur  only  in  the  comic  poets  who  frequently  neglect  i>osition, 
especially  that  of  the  second  kind. 

Note.  In  syllables  long  by  position  we  usually  pronounce  the  vowel 
itself  sliort ; but  the  ancients  in  their  pronunciation  even  here  distin- 
guished the  long  vowel  from  the  short  one,  just  as  in  Greek  wc  must  pro- 
nounce Trpaaau)  with  a long  «,  because  it  is  naturally  long,  as  we  see  from 
ironKu:  and  Trpnyfia.  With  regard  to  other  vowels,  we  are  assisted  by  the 
Greek  signs  »j,  w,  and  f,  o ; but  in  Latin  words,  unless  we  can  be  guided  by 
verse,  we  can  derive  information  only  from  etymology  and  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  ancient  grammarians.  Thus  they  distinguished  ht  (lie  is)  from 
est  (for  edit),  and  they  pronounced  the  vowel  in  con  and  in  when  followed 
in  compounds  by  f or  long,  as  in  infelix,  insanus,  ednstd,  confecit.  (See 
Cicero,  Orat.  48.)  Dens,  gens,  inens,  fans,  from,  and  mom,  were  uttered 
with  a long  vowel,  and  in  like  manner  jmx,  lex,  lux,  rex,  and  vox,  because 
they  have  their  vowel  long  in  the  genitive  also  (plcbs,  plcbis,  belongs  to  the 
same  class) ; whereas  fax,  nex,  nix,  nux,  were  pronounced  with  their  vowel 
short,  because  they  form  the  genitive  fdcis,  necis,  &c.  (Comp.  Schneider, 
Elementarl.  p.  108.  foil.) 

[§  31.]  In  the  third  kind  of  position  (made  by  two  consonants 
beginning  the  syllable  after  a vowel),  we  must  distinguish  as  to 
whether  it  occurs  within  a word  or  between  two  words,  and 
whether  the  consonants  are  muta  cum  Uquida,  or  not.  Within 
a word  a syllable  ending  in  a short  vowel  is  regularly  made 
long,  when  it  is  followed  by  two  consonants  or  x and  z,  as  in 
a-ptus,  fa-ctus,  a-xis ; but  when  the  first  consonant  is  a mute 
and  the  second  a liquid  (which  is  called  positio  debilis),  they 
make  the  vowel  only  common,  according  to  the  pronunciation  in 
prose.  Thus,  we  may  pronounce  cither  cerebrum,  hiyubris,  me- 
diocris,  intvgri,  or  cerebrum,  luyubris,  mediberis,  intcyri.  Ovid, 
for  exan^dc,  says : — Et  primo  simiiis  volucri,  mox  vera  volucris. 
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{Metam.  xiii.  607.)  Between  two  words  the  vowel  is  rarely 
Icngrthened,  except  in  the  arsis  of  a verse.  The  last  syllabic  of  a 
word  thus  remains  short,  e.  g.  in  Horace  at  the  beginning 
of  an  hexameter: — qitem  main  stullitia  aut;  or  at  the  end: 
praemid  scrihae.  An  instance  in  which  the  vowel  is  lengthened 
by  the  accession  of  the  arsis  occurs  in  Virgil,  Ducol.  iv.  51. : — 
Terrasquc  tractusque  marls  coelumque  profundum. 

Qu  is  not  accounted  as  two  consonants,  for  m is  not  a tnie 
consonant,  though  we  usually  pronounce  it  as  such.  But  j 
alone  is  sufficient  to  make  position,  because  this  consonant  was 
pronounced  double  (in  early  times  it  was  also  written  double) ; 
e.  g.  major  like  maijor,  and  in  like  manner  in  cjus  and  Truja. 
In  the  compounds  ot  jugum  alone  it  does  not  lengthen  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  as  Injugus,  quadrijugus,  nor  does  it,  according  to 
the  rule  mentioned  above,  lengthen  the  vowel  when  it  begins 
a new  word,  and  the  preceding  word  ends  in  a short  vowel,  as  in 
the  hexameter  of  Virgil  {Georg,  i.  125.): — Anti  Jovem  nnlh 
sullgebant  area  coloni. 

Xole.  The  dctcrmin.ition  of  the  quantity  of  a vowel  before  muta  cum 
liquida  within  a won!  has  great  difficulties,  and  we  must  add  the  following 
observations.  The  practice  of  the  different  poets  varies  greatly.  Virgil,  e.  g., 
is  particularly  fond  of  lengthening  a vowel  by  its  position  before  muta  cum 
liquida ; and  ho  and  the  poets  In  general  usually  contrive  to  make  the  vowel 
thus  lengthened  coincide  with  the  arsis  in  the  verse;  by  the  same  con- 
trivance he  also  lengthens  the  short  final  syllable  of  a word,  especially  the 
enclitic  que,  in  the  second  foot  of  an  hexameter,  by  the  muta  cum  liquida 
which  follow  it.  We  have  further  to  observe  particular  words  which  have 
their  vowel  short,  viz. /iJer,  niger,  ptger,  and  ruber ; but  in  their  iiilleetions, 
where  the  muta  cum  liquida  occurs,  the  vowel  almost  always  becomes  long; 
coluber,  e.  g.,  is  short ; but  colubrae,  colubric,  are  long,  and  migro  is  mado 
long  by  the  best  poets  in  the  hexameter.  Other  words  however  are  cither 
never  lengthened,  as  arbltror,  or  very  seldom,  as  locuplcs.  Tliere  arc,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  cases  of  muta  cum  liquida,  which  form  a strong  jKvsition 
both  in  I.atin  and  Greek,  viz.  where  the  liquid  is  either  I,  m,  or  n,  and  the 
mute  either  b,  g,  or  d.  (See  Unttniann's  Greek  Grammar,  § 7.  10.)  Thus 
the  Latin  words  publicus,  agmen,  regmtm  and  igtmrus,  always  have  their 
first  syllable  long. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  repeat  here,  that  we  are  speaking  only  of  such 
vowels  as  are  naturally  short ; for,  when  the  vowel  is  naturally  long,  a 
lengthening  by  positio  debilis  is  out  of  the  question,  and  we  therefore  always 
say  ambulacrum,  lacdcrum,  delubrum,  itwolucrum  and  salubria.  When  the 
eonsonants  muta  cum  liquida  belong  to  different  syllables,  as  in  ab-luo,  ob-ruo, 
quam-ob-rem,  they  make  real  position. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  ACCENT  OF  WOEDS. 

[§  32.]  1.  It  is  a general  rule  that  every  word  has  an  accent  on 

one  particular  syllabic.  This  accent  is  twofold,  cither  the  cir- 
cumjlex  (■^),  or  the  acute  ('),  for  what  is  called  the  yrave  in  Greek 
means  only  the  absence  of  either  accent.  Some  words  have  no 
accent,  viz.  the  enclitics  ne,  que,  ve,  ce,  which  never  appear  by 
themselves,  but  arc  attached  to  other  words.  Prepositions  lose 
their  accent  when  they  precede  the  cases  which  they  govern. 

Note.  The  adJition  of  these  enclitics  produces  a change  in  the  accent  of 
tlie  words  to  wliicli  tliey  are  attached,  and  which  thus  liecouie  compounds. 
The  anidcnt  grammarians  have  established  the  rule,  tlial  whenever  an 
enclitic  has  a meaning  of  its  own,  the  accent  is  tlirown  hack  ti|>on  the 
syllabic  immediately  before  the  enclitic,  and  either  ns  the  acute  (if  the  vowel 
of  that  syllable  is  short),  or  ns  the  circumllex  (if  tho  vowel  is  long),  as  in 
Mwiwjue  (noniinat.)  Iioiiiiucijue,  and  Mu.\u(pte  (ablat.)  nrviUipte.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  enclitic  has  no  meaning  by  itself,  and  forms  only  one 
word  with  that  to  which  it  is  attached,  the  accent  varies,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter.  This  is  the  case  with  tjue;  for  in  some  comjmunds  it  either  does 
not  possess  the  meaning  of  “and”  at  all,  or  only  very  indistinctly.  Hence 
in  illique  (and  stt)  the  accent  belongs  to  the  short  penultima,  and  in  ftiupie 
(therefore),  in  which  tho  meaning  of  “and”  is  quite  obscured,  the  pronun- 
ciation places  the  accent  upon  the  antci>enidtiina.  In  the  same  manner  we 
have  to  distinguish  between  ulhpie  (and  that)  and  iUiffue  (certainly).  Uy 
way  of  exception  the  same  gi'amniarians  place  the  accent  on  the  |>enultima 
in  utraque  ami  plerdr/ue,  on  account  of  the  accent  of  the  muscnlinc  forms 
vterque  and  plerUiue,  allhough  according  to  the  general  rule,  que  not  meaning 
“ and,”  we  ought  to  pronounce  ulraque  and  pUrmpie.  They  further  inform 
us  that  we  should  pronounce  niquaiuln  and  eiquatuh),  in  order  that  quntulo 
may  not  be  taken  for  a separate  word,  and  alhpmndo  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  atiqudnto. 

[§  S3.]  2.  Mono.«y Dailies  are  pronounced  with  tho  circum- 

flex, when  their  vowel  is  long  by  niiturc  and  not  merely  by 
position,  us  in  dvs,  mds,  Jlds,  jus,  lux,  spes,  funs  and  mvus ; but 
when  the  vowel  is  nutuiiilly  short,  they  are  pronounced  with  the 
acute,  although  tiic  syllable  may  Ix!  long  by  position ; c.  g.  drs, 
pars,  fax,  dux. 

Nifte.  Sic  (so)  the  adverb  sliouhl  be  pronounced  with  the  circumllc.x, 
and  sic,  which  indic.alcs  a wish,  with  the  acute;  c. g.  Sic  te,  dim  poiew 
Cj/pri,  SiC-  in  Horace  t'omp.  I’risciaii.  /)<•  XII.  Vers.  Ain. 
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3.  Wordd  of  two  Hylkbles  have  the  accent  on  the  first,  either 
as  circumflex,  when  the  vowel  of  that  syllable  is  naturally  long, 
and  that  of  the  second  one  short ; or  as  acute,  when  the  vowel  of 
the  first  syllabic  is  short  and  that  of  the  second  long ; or  when 
the  vowel  of  the  first  as  well  as  that  of  the  second  is  long ; c.  g. 
Itiiinti,  musa,  luce,  juris ; but  homo  because  both  syllables  are 
short;  deas,  because  the  first  is  short  and  the  second  long;  arte, 
because  the  first  is  long  only  by  position ; and  doti,  for  although 
the  vowel  of  the  first  is  naturally  long,  yet  that  of  the  second  is 
likewise  long.  The  ancient  grammarians  do  not  notice  those 
cases  where  a syllable  long  by  position  is  at  the  some  time  long 
by  the  nature  of  its  vowel  (sec  aliovc,  §30.);  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  consul,  monte,  dente,  esse  (for  edere),  asthma  and 
sceptrum,  were  pronounced  in  the  same  manner  as  luce. 

4.  Words  of  three  syllables  may  have  the  accent  on  the  antc- 
|)cnultima  and  pcnultima ; the  acute  on  the  autcpenultiraa, 
when  the  penultlma  is  short,  as  in  cuedere,  penjere,  homines  ; the 
acce:itcd  syllable  itself  may  be  long  or  short.  The  circumflex 
is  placed  on  the  pcnultima  on  the  conditions  before-mentioned, 
as  in  amdsse,  Romdnus  ; and  the  acute,  when  those  conditions  do 
not  exist,  and  yet  the  pcnidtima  is  long,  as  in  Romanis,  Me- 
tellus.  No  word  can  have  the  .accent  further  back  than  the 
antepcnultima,  so  tliat  we  must  pronounce  Constantinopolis,  sol- 
licittulinibus. 

Note.  Prisciaii  (p.  803.  cJ.  Putsch.)  remarks  as  an  exception,  that  the 
comiKJunds  of  facere,  which  ore  not  formed  by  means  of  a preposition,  such 
as  calc/acil,  tcpcjacit,  and  (p.  739.)  the  contracted  genitives  in  t instead 
of  ii  (sec  § 49.),  have  the  accent  on  the  ]>cnultima,  even  when  it  is  short,  os 
in  ingeni,  Valeri,  so  that  we  must  pronounce  cale/dcit,  ingini.  He  asserts 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  vocative  of  pro[>cr  names  in  ius,  e.  g.  VirgUi, 
Valeri;  wliile  other  grammarians  (A.  Gellius,  xiii.  23.)  leave  to  this  case  its 
regular  accentuation,  Vtrgili  and  not  VirgUi. 

[§  34.]  5.  Words  of  two  or  more  syllables  never  have  the  ac- 

cent on  the  last,  and  it  appears  that  it  was  only  the  grammarians 
who  invented  a different  motle  of  accentuation  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  words  which  would  otherwise  sound  alike. 
They  tell  us  that  the  words  pone  (behind)  and  erffd  (on  account 
of)  should  have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  to  distinguish 
them  from  potie  (put)  and  ergo  (therefore).  They  further  accen- 
tuate the  last  syllables  of  the  adverbs  circum,  docte,  raro,  primo, 
solum,  and  tiiodo,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  cases  which  have 
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tiic  same  .terminations.  Tlic  intcrro'jntivcs  quanilo,  qiuilis, 
quantus,  uhi,  and  others,  arc  said  to  have  the  accent  on  the 
sylliiblc,  according  to  the  rule ; but  wlicn  used  in  the  sense  of 
relatives,  to  have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  unless  the  acute 
be  changed  into  the  grave  by  reason  of  their  connection  with 
other  words  which  follow.  The  words  ending  in  as  which  ori- 
ginally ended  in  atis,  such  as  optimas,  nostras,  Arpinas,  are  said 
to  have  the  accent  on  the  syllable  on  which  they  had  it  in  their 
complete  form,  and  which  is  now  the  last.  The  same  is  asserted 
with  regard  to  the  contracted  perfects,  such  as  aitdit  for  audivit. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  all  this  was  really 
observed  by  the  .ancients,  since  it  is  expressly  attested  by  earlier 
writers,  such  as  Quintilian,  that  in  Latin  the  accent  was  never 
put  on  the  last  syllable.  But  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  put  the 
grave  on  the  last  syllable  of  all  adverbs,  as  some  persons  still  do, 
or  to  use  accents  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  natural  length 
of  a vowel,  which  is  better  expressed  by  a horizontal  line  ('). 

[§  35.]  6.  These  rules  concerning  accentuation  ought  to  lead 

us  to  accustom  ourselves  to  distinguish  accent  from  quantity ; 
to  read,  for  example,  homines  and  not  hommes,  and  to  distinguish 
in  our  pronunciation  etlo  (I  eat)  from  edo  (I  erfit),  leqo  (I  read) 
from  leqo  (I  despatch),  and  in  like  manner  furis  (thou  rarest), 
lapis  (thou  readcst)  and  repis  (thou  rulest)  from  the  genitives 
furis,  repis  and  lapis;  further,  lads  (light)  from  Icvis  (smooth), 
mdlus  (bad)  from  ma'lus  (an  apple-tree),  pulus,  udis  (a  marsh), 
from  pa'lus,  i (a  post),  anus  (an  old  woman)  from  a'nus  (TTpaoicros), 
lutum  (mud)  from  lutum  (a  dyer’s  weed),  .and  also  liiteus  (dirty 
or  muddy)  from  lu'tens  (yellow),  and  pu'pulus  (the  people)  from 
pd' pulus  (a  poplar).  In  our  own  language  accent  and  quantity 
coincide,  but  it  is  very  wrong  to  a[iply  this  peculiarity  to  a lan- 
gTiage  to  which  it  is  foreign. 
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CHAP.  V. 

DIVISION  OF  WOUDS  ACCOKDING  TO  THEIR  SIGNIFICATION. 

[§  36.]  The  words  of  c\^ty  language  are  either  nouns,  verbs, 
or  particles. 

A noun  serves  to  denote  an  oly'cct  or  a quality  of  an  object, 
and  may  accordingly  be  either  a sul/stantive,  as  domus  (a  house), 
0,  pronoun,  as  ego  (I),  or  an  adjective,  as  parvus  (small).  Nouns 
are  declined  to  indicate  their  different  relations. 

A verb  expresses  an  action  or  condition  which  is  ascribed  to  a 
person  or  a thing,  as  scribere,  ire,  dormire,  amari.  A verb  is 
conjugated  in  order  to  indicate  the  different  modes  in  which  an 
action  or  condition  is  ascribed  to  a person  or  a thing. 

Particles  are  those  parts  of  speech,  which  are  neither  declined 
nor  conjugated,  and  which  arc  neither  nouns  nor  verbs.  They 
are  divided  into  the  following  classes.  1)  Adverbs  express  the 
circumstances  of  an  action  or  condition,  as  scribit  bene,  he  writes 
well;  diu  dormit,  he  sleeps  long.  2)  Prepositions  express,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  (§  295.),  the  relations  of  persons  or  things 
to  one  another  or  to  actions  and  conditions ; as,  amor  mens  erga 
te,  my  love  towards  thee;  eo  ad  te,  I go  to  thee.  3)  Conjunctions 
express  the  connexion  between  things,  actions,  or  propositions; 
as,  ego  et  tu;  clamavit,  sed  pater  non  audivit.  4)  Jnteijections 
are  the  expressions  of  emotion  by  a single  word;  as  ah,  ohe, 
vae. 

These  are  the  eight  parts  of  speech  in  Latin;  all  of  them 
occur  in  the  following  hexameter: — 

Vae  till  ridenti,  quia  mox  post  gaudia  fiehis. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

NOUNS  SUBSTANTIVE.  — GENERAL  RULES  OF  GENDER. 

[§  37.]  Nouns  substantive  are  either  proper  {nomina  propria), 
i.  e.  the  names  of  one  particular  person  or  thing,  or  common  (no- 
mina  appellativa),  i.  c.  sucli  as  denote  persons  or  things  in  so  far 
as  they  belong  to  a class. 

All  nouns  liave  one  of  three  genders ; masculine,  feminine, 
or  neuter. 

The  manner  in  which  the  gender  of  a noun  can  be  ascertained 
from  its  termination  will  be  explained  under  each  declension. 
Our  object  here  is  to  show  the  gen^r  of  nouns,  both  projx;r 
and  common,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  ujjon  their  meaning. 

1.  The  following  we  masculine:  the  names  of  men  and  of 
male  beings;  as  homo,vir,  scriba,Jlamcn,  consul,  rex,  deiis,  daemon, 
Cttpido  (the  God  of  Love),  manes  (the  spirits  of  the  departed), 
Icmures  (sjxsctrcs)  ; and  the  names  of  rivers,  winds,  and  months, 
the  words  Jluvius,  ventus,  and  mensis  l>eing  themselves  masculine. 

[§  3«.]  Exceptions.  There  are  some  sutstantives  which  do  not  originally 
denote  men, but  have  come  to  be  applied  to  them  by  custom ; as  operae,  labour- 
ers ; vigiliae and excuhiae,  sentinels ; eopiae,  troops ; auxilia,  auxiliary  troops  ; 
mancipium,  a slave ; scorlum  and  prostibidum,  a prostitute.  All  such  wortls 
have  the  gender  which  belongs  to  them  according  to  their  termination. 

The  names  of  rivers  in  a,  belonging  to  the  first  declension,  vary  in 
their  gender.  (See  Schneider,  io»rmenff Are,  p.  14.)  Modern  writers  com- 
monly moke  them  feminine;  but  the  ancients,  in  most  cases,  moke  them 
masculine,  which  is  tlie  gender  belonging  to  them.  (See  § 47.)  The 
mytliological  rivers  Sli/x  and  Lethe  are  feminine,  as  in  Gre<-k.  'ITie  names 
of  winds  and  months  are,  without  exception,  masculine;  hence  hi  Etesiee, 
hie  Libs,  hie  A]>rilis.  With  regard  to  the  names  of  the  months  it  must  be 
observed  that  all  of  them  are  adjectives,  and  that  the  best  writers  use  tliem 
only  as  such,  the  substantive  mensis  being  understood.  Hence  also  Ca- 
lemlae  Jonuariae,  Nonas  Sextiles,  Ldus  Martiae,  Maiae,  ante  Catendas  Aa- 
gustas,  Idibtts  Deeembribtts.  See  Drakenborch,  on  Livy  (iv.  37.),  who,  with 
most  other  commentators,  is  so  strongly  convinced  of  this,  that  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  correct  passages  in  which  this  rule  is  not  observed. 

The  names  of  mountains  are  generally  said  to  be  masculine ; but  when 
the  word  mons  is  not  joined  with  them,  the  gender  depends  upon  their 
termination,  os  in  alta  Aetna. 

[§  39.]  2.  The  following  are  feminine;  the  names  of  women 
and  fcm.ile  beings ; e.  g.  u.xor,  wife  ; soror,  sister ; anus,  an  old 
woman  ; socrtis,  motlicr-in-law  ; Juno,  Fenus;  and  even  when 
they  end  in  um,  as  Phimlum,  (th/cerium,  Leontium,  Most  of  tlic 
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nnines  of  tree?,  towns,  countries,  and  islands,  just  as  the  words 
nrhos,  urbs,  terra  {regin),  and  insula,  themselves  are  feminine; 
e.  g.  alta  cedrus,  pinus,  abies,  the  high  cedar,  pine,  fir ; umbrosa 
fagus,  the  shady  beech ; ficus  Indica,  opulenta  Corinthus,  antiqua 
Tgrus,  dura  Lacedaemon,  Aeggptus  super stitiosa,  clara  Salamis, 

Exceptions.  The  names  of  trees  and  shrubs  ending  in  rr,  and  following 
the  third  declension,  are  neuter ; as  acer,  ciccr,  papacer,  to  which  we  must 
add  robiir,  the  oak.  Masculine  are  oleaster  and  pinaster,  which  belong  to  the 
second,  and  styrux  which  belongs  to  the  third  declension  ; also  many  shrubs 
and  smaller  ]>lants  in  ns,  genit.  i;  e.  g.  amarantns,  asparagus,  calamus,  ilumus, 
heHeburus,  iutubus,  rhamnus,  and  spinus.  The  following  vary,  and  may  be 
used  os  masculine  or  feminine  : cytisus,  ruphanus,  rubus,  and  grossus,  an  un- 
ripe fig. 

Among  the  names  of  towns  the  following  arc  massculine:  1)  All  plurals  in 
I,  ns  Argi,  Delphi,  Puteoli,  teii;  2)  Four  names  in  a:  Hippo  (with  the 
surname  regivs),  Narbo  Marcias,  Erusino,  and  Stdmo;  the  analogy  of  which 
is  folluwctl  also  by  Croto,  although  the  regular  form  in  Greek  is  n Kpbruv, 
.“J)  Tunes,  etis,  and  Canopus,  as  in  Greek  a Kava>£or.  Some  names  in  us,  watis, 
such  as  Pessinus,  A'clintu,  and  in  us,  i,  such  as  Pharsalus,  Abydas,  and  also 
Marathon,  are  masculine,  according  to  the  Greek  custom,  though  they  arc 
sometimes  also  used  as  feminines.  The  following  are  neuter : I ) Those  ending 
in  um,  and  the  Greek  names  in  on,  as  Tusculum,  Ilion ; 2)  The  plurals  in  a, 
orvm,  e.  g.  Susa,  Arbela,  Ecbaiwia,  Leuctra  ; 3)  Those  ending  in  e and  ur, 
which  follow  the  third  declension,  as  Caere,  Redte,  Praeneste,  Tergeste,  Nepete 
or  Nepet,  Anxur,  and  Tibur ; 7 W<.r  is  likewise  neuter;  4)  The  iudecliriablo 
names  in  i and  y,  as  Illitnrgi,  Asly,  and  some  others,  p.articularly  barbarous 
names,  the  declension  of  which  is  defective,  as  Sulhul,  Hisjml,  Gadir,  whereas 
their  Latin  forms,  Ilispalis  and  Oades,  ium,  are  feminine.  Argos,  ns  a neuter, 
occurs  only  in  the  nominative,  otherwise  Argi,  onim,  is  used.  The  many 
exceptions  wo  have  hero  enumerated  might  render  us  inclined  altogether 
to  drop  the  rule  respecting  the  feminine  gender  of  names  of  towns ; but  we 
must  adhere  to  it  on  account  of  the  numerous  Greek  names  in  us,  i,  and 
of  the  Greek  or  non-Italian  names  in  on  (p),  onis;  and  there  appears 
moreover  to  have  been  a tendency  to  moke  feminine  even  those  which  arc  of 
a different  gender,  provided  they  are  in  the  singular.  This  is  the  case, 
besides  those  we  have  alrc:uly  mentioned,  with  Croton,  and  may  also  be 
observed  in  the  case  of  Praeneste ; for  Virgil  says,  Praeneste  tub  ipsa,  and 
Juvenal  gelidd  Praeneste,  but  otherwise  the  neuter  gender  is  well  estab- 
lished. (Liv.vi.29. ; Sil.Itol.  ix.  404.)  The  poets  change  the  names  of  some 
places  ending  in  um  into  us,  e.  g.  Saguntus,  and  use  them  as  feminines.  (Sec 
Schneider,  Fonnenl.  p.  479.) 

Among  the  names  of  countries  those  in  um  and  plurals  in  a are  neuter, 
ns  iMtium,  Bactra ; the  names  Bosporus,  Pontus,  and  Hellesponius,  which 
properly  denote  the  seas  adjacent  to  these  eountries,  are  masculine;  the 
same  is  the  ca.«c  with  Isthmus  when  used  as  the  name  of  a country,  for  ori- 
ginally it  Ls  a common  noun  signifying  “ a neck  of  land."  Of  the  names  of 
islands,  some  ending  in  um  are  neuter ; os  is  also  the  Egyptian  Delta. 

It  must  further  be  observed  that  most  names  of  precious  stones  are  feminine 
as  in  Greek ; but  beryUus,  carbunculus,  opulus,  and  smarogdus  are  masculine. 
The  names  of  dramatic  compositions  arc  used  in  the  early  and  good  language 
as  feminine,  the  word  fabula  being  understood  ; e.  g.  hiee  Truculeiitus  (Plaiili), 
Eunuchns  {Terentii)  acta  est,  ffc.  (S«H-  (juinlll.  i.  .“i.  52.  with  Spalding’s 
note.)  .luvcnal  (i.  fi.),  however,  says,  Orestes  nomlnm  Jinitns. 
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[§  40.]  3.  There  are  many  names  of  persons,  which  are 

common  to  both  sexes,  as  they  denote  an  occupation  or  quality 
which  may  belong  either  to  a man  or  a woman,  although  the  one 
is  more  frequently  the  case  than  the  other.  Such  words  are 
called  common  (communia).  Those  found  in  Latin  with  two 
genders  are  contained  in  the  foUowing  hexameter  lines  : — 
Antistes,  cates,  adolescens,  auctor  et  aurjur. 

Dux,  judex,  index,  testis,  cum  cive  sacerdos, 

Municipi  addc  parens,  patrueli  affinis  ct  hercs, 

Artifici  conjux  atque  incola,  miles  et  hostis, 

Par,  juvenis,  martyr,  comes,  infans,  olses  et  hospes, 
interpres,  praesul,  custos,  I'indexqiic,  satclles. 

Some  other  words  are  not  noticed  here,  because  they  are  used  only  in  npiio- 
sition  to  feminines ; those  mentione<]  above,  however,  may  be  accminimiied 
by  ailjectives  in  cither  gender:  e.g.  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  2.;  In  hoc  .iumu.i  siipienles, 
ijuod natnram  optimam  rluccin,tamquamdcum,sc<juimur.  Pro  Ball). ‘H.\  Sueer- 
dos  ilia  Cereris  civis  Romana  facta  est.  Virg.  Ain.  x.  252. : Alma  parens Idaea 
deum.  Liv.  i.  7.:  Mater  mea,  veridica  interpres  deitm.  To  tliese  we  may  add 
contubenudis,  properly  an  adjective,  which  cannot  be  accommoilated  to  verse, 
and  perhaps  also  exut  and  princeps,  with  regard  to  which  the  passages  of  the 
ancients  are  not  decisive,  since  the  Turn  alia  exul  in  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  63.  may 
be  explained  as  apposition,  and  Romana  princeps  in  the  Eleg.  ad  Liviam,  356. 
may  be  taken  as  an  adjective,  ns  in  other  cases.  Obses  is  well  attested  as  a 
nomen  commune  by  Plin.  Jlist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  13. : Obsidibus,  ipuic  Porsenae  mit- 
tebantur.  Auspex  yet  awaits  a better  authority  than  pracclaram  auspicem  in 
the  Dectam.  (Porcii  Ixitronis')  in  Catil.  c.  1 6. 

It  is  further  to  be  obscrvetl,  that  antistes  and  hospes,  in  the  sense  of  priestess 
ami  hostess,  are  not  attested  as  well  as  the  feminine  forms  aiUistita,  ae,  and 
hospita,  ae. 

[§4I]  4.  Substantiva  mohilia  arc  those  substantives  in  which 
the  stem  receives  different  tenninations  for  the  masculine  and 
feminine  genders.  The  termination  for  the  feminine  is  always  a 
or  trix,  and  the  latter  occurs  in  tliosc  cases  in  which  the  niiisculine 
ending  in  tor  is  derived  from  transitive  verbs,  as  in  victor,  vic- 
trix;  ultor,  ultrix;  pracceptor,  pracceptrix ; inventor,  inventrix. 
The  feminine  is  indicated  by  a when  the  masculine  ends  in  us  or 
er,  or  some  other  tennination,  c.  g.  coguus,  coqua ; puer,  pucra; 
or  more  frequently  the  diminutive  form  puclla;  mayister,  rna- 
gistra ; leno,  lena ; caupo,  enpa ; tihicen,  tibicina ; avus,  avia ; 
rex,  regina;  antistes,  antistita.  The  feminine  termination  tria 
is  Greek,  and  is  formed  from  masculines  in  tes  or  ta,  as  psaltes, 
psaltria  ; po'eta,  poetria. 

[§  42.]  5.  Some  names  of  animals  also  have  speciid  termina- 

tions to  distinguish  the  two  sexes:  aynus,  ayna;  cervus,  cerca ; 
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Columbus,  columba ; equus,  tqua ; gallus,  gaUina ; juvencus,  Ju~ 
venca  ; lupus,  lupa  ; leo,  lea  and  leaena ; porous,  porca  ; vitulus, 
vitula;  ursuM,  ursa.  In  some  coses  the  words  are  altogether 
different,  as  in  taurus,  vacca,  a bull  and  cow;  aries,  ovis,  ram 
and  sheep ; hoedus,  capclla  ; catus,  fells. 

Most  other  names  of  animals  are  common  (cpicoena) ; that  is, 
they  have  only  one  grammatical  gender  which  comprises  both 
sexes,  e.  g.  passer,  anser,  corvus,  canis,  cancer  are  masculine ; 
aquila,  fells,  anas,  vulpes  arc  feminine,  though  they  may  denote 
animals  of  either  sex.  With  regard  to  those  names  wliich  may 
distinguish  the  genders  by  terminations,  it  should  be  observed 
that  one  form  (generally  the  masculine)  predominates,  such  as 
equus,  leo,  lupus  as  masculine,  and  fells,  ovis  as  feminine.  If  the 
sex  of  the  particular  animal  is  to  be  stated,  the  word  mas  or 
femina  are  added  to  the  name ; as,  anas  mas,  anas  femina,  femina 
anguis,  musca  femina,  femina  piscis,  and  lupus  or  porcus  femina, 
although  we  liavc  the  forms  lupa  and  porca.  Instead  of  mas 
we  may  also  use  masculus  or  mascula,  e.  g.  vulpes  maseula,  a 
male  fox ; pavo  masculus,  a male  peacock. 

Some  of  these  nouns  epicene  however,  in  which  the  difference 
of  sex  is  more  frequently  noticed,  are  used  as  real  common 
nouns,  so  that  they  arc  masculine  when  the  male  animal,  and 
feminine  when  the  female  animal,  is  particularly  specified.  Of 
this  kind  are  bos,  canis,  elephantus,  lepus,  vespertilio,  mus,  which 
are  masculine  when  the  difference  of  sex  is  not  noticed ; but  fe- 
minine when  the  female  is  designated.  Thus  we  generally  find, 
c.  g.,  elephanti  prudentissimi  habentur,  lepores  timidi  sunt ; but  at 
the  same  time  canes  rabidae,  elephantus  gravida,  lepus  fecunda : 
and  Horace  abandoning  the  usual  gender,  takes  the  liberty  of 
saying  (Serm.  ii.  8.  87.):  membra  gruis  sparsi,  and  jecur  anseris 
albae.  (See  Bentley’s  note.) 

The  following  nouns  arc  sometimes  masculine  and  some- 
times feminine,  without  regard  to  difference  of  sex  : an- 
guis and  serpens,  a serpent  ; dama,  fallow-deer ; talpa,  a 
mole ; also  sus,  a pig ; and  tigris,  tiger ; but  sus  is  commlmly 
feminine,  while  tigris  is  commonly  masculine.  Others  are  of 
uncertain  gender,  in  as  far  as  they  have  both  a masculine  and  a 
feminine  form,  which,  however,  are  used  indiscriminately  and 
without  regard  to  sex.  Thus  wo  have  the  feminine  fonns 
colubra,  lacerta,  luscinia,  and  s^nia  along  with  the  masculines 
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coluber,  lacertus,  luscinius,  and  simius,  without  simia,  for  in- 
stance, iiaving  any  reference  whatever  to  a female  monkey.  In 
like  manner,  palumbus  and  palumba  (the  same  as  ^alumbes)  ore 
used  indiscriminately. 

[§  43.]  6.  The  following  are  neuter.  All  indeclinable  sub- 

stantives, as  gummi,  pascha,  sindpi,  and  pondo  which  is  used  ns 
an  indeclinable  noun  in  the  sense  of  “ pound the  names  of  tlie 
letters  of  the  al]>habet,  as  c triste,  o longum,  Graecum  digamma, 
&c.,  and  all  words  and  expressions  which,  without  l>elng  sub- 
stantives, are  conceived  and  used  as  such,  or  quoted  merely  as 
words ; e.  g.  ultimum  vale,  scire  tiium  nihil  est,  vivere  ipsum  turpe 
est  nobis,  tergeminum  ao<f)dis,  hoc  ipsum  diu  mihi  molestum  est 
(Cicero),  lacrimas  hoc  mihi  paene  movet  (Ovid),  where  the  wonls 
diu  and  paenc  are  quoted  from  the  sayings  of  another  person, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  very  word  diu  ot  paene  is  painfuL 

Note.  The  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  however,  are  sometimes 
used  as  feminines,  the  word  littera  being  understood ; e.  g.  Quintil.  i.  4. 1 1 . : 
Sciat  etiam  Ciceroni pheuiese  aiio  Maiiamque  gcmiiuita  i scribere.  The  names 
of  the  Greek  letters  in  a,  as  beta,  gumma,  delta,  are  used  as  feminines  only  by 
Ausonius,  Technop.  de  Litt. 


CHAP.  VII. 

NUMBER,  CASE,  AND  DECLENSION. 

[§  44.]  The  Latin  language  distinguishc.«,  in  nouns  and  verbs, 
the  singular  and  plural  (numerus  singttlaris  and  plurnlis)  by 
particular  forms ; it  has  also  different  forms  to  distinguish  si.x 
different  cases  {casus)  in  the  relations  and  connections  of  nouns. 
The  ordinary  names  of  these  cases  arc  nominative,  genitive, 
dative,  accusative,  vocative,  and  ablative.  The  different  forms 
of  these  cases  arc  seen  in  the  terminations  wliich  are  annexed  to 
the  stem  of  a word.  Declension  is  the  deriving  of  these  different 
forms,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural,  from  one  another,  the 
nominative  forming  the  starting  j>oint.  The  nominative  and 
vocative  are  called  casus  recti,  and  the  others  casus  obliqui. 

There  arc  five  declensions  distinguished  by  the  termination 
of  the  genitive  singular,  which  ends : — 

1 2 3 4 6 

ae  i ti  ft.s  ei 
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The  following  general  points  deserve  to  be  noticed : — 

1.  In  the  second,  thinl,  and  fourth  declensions  there  arc 
neuters  which  have  tlut:c  coses  alike,  viz.  nominative,  accu- 
sative, and  vocative. 

2.  The  vocative  is  like  the  nominative,  except  in  the  second 
declension  and  some  Greek  words  in  the  first  and  third. 

3.  Where  no  exception  arises  from  neuters,  the  accusative 
singular  ends  in  nu 

1 2 3 4 .5 

am  um  cm  um  em 

4.  The  genitive  pluml  ends  in  um. 

1 2 3 4 5 

arum  arum  um  itiim  crum 

5.  The  dative  plural  is  in  all  declensions  like  the  ablative 
plural. 

1 2 3 4 5 

is  is  thus  ihiis  (uhiis)  chus 

The  following  table  contains  the  terminations  of  all  the  five 


declensions : — 

SiNOGLAR. 

1 

neut.  1 

neut. 

Nom. 

a (c,  as,  Ci) 

w 

: US,  cr 

, 7tm  \a,  e,  o,  c,  1,  iis, 

u es. 

1 ».  r,  s,  t,  X 

Gen. 

ae  (cs) 

i 

' IS  US 

ci. 

Dat. 

ne 

0 

t Hi 

eu 

Aec. 

am  (ni) 

nm 

em  (im)  um. 

u em. 

Voc. 

a (S) 

S,  er. 

um  Hkc  nom.  us. 

u es. 

Abl. 

a (e)  \ 

o 

e(i)  a 

e. 

Plcbal. 

neut. ! neut. 

neut. 

Nom. 

ae 

(i  [ Ss,  S (/a)  its, 

7/^  CS. 

Gen. 

arum  \ 

arum 

1 um  (u/m)  uum 

^im. 

Dat. 

is  ' 

7s 

1 ilfus  ihus  (ubus)  ebus. 

Aec. 

as  1 

os. 

& es,  ti  (tit)  us. 

V(i  es. 

Voc. 

ae 

h 

tt  Ss,  a (ill)  its. 

7fu  es. 

Abl. 

is  i 

ts 

1 thus  I ibus  (ub/is)  [ ebus. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

FIRST  DECLENSION. 


[§  45.]  The  first  declension  comprises  all  nouns  which  form  the 
genitive  singular  in  ae.  The  nominative  of  genuine  Latin  words 
of  this  kind  ends  in  S..  Greek  words  in  a,  as  musa,  historia, 
stoa,  follow  the  example  of  the  Latin  ones,  and  shorten  the  final 
vowel  when  it  is  long  in  Greek.  Some  Greek  words  in  e,  as, 
and  es  have  peculiar  terminations  in  some  of  their  cases.  (See 
Chap.  IX.) 


SlHOULAJl. 

Nom.  vi-S,  the  way. 

Gen.  vi-ae,  of  the  way. 
Dat.  vi-ae,  to  the  way. 
Acc.  vi-am,  the  way. 
Voc.  vi-ii,  O way  I 
Abl.  vi-u,  from  the  way. 


Plubai.. 

Kom.  vi-ae,  the  ways. 

Gen.  vi-drum,  of  the  ways. 
Dat.  vi-is,  to  the  ways. 
Acc,  vi-ds,  the  ways. 

Voc.  vi-ae,  O ways  1 
Abl.  vi-ls,  from  the  ways. 


In  like  manner  are  declined,  for  example,  the  substantives 
harha,  causa,  cura,  epistola,  fossa,  kora,  mensa,  novcrca,  penna, 
porta,  poena,  sagitta,  silva,  stella,  uca,  victoria,  and  the  ad- 
jectives and  participles  with  the  feminine  termination  a ; as, 
longa,  Uhera,  pulchra,  lata,  rotunda,  lecta,  scripta. 


Note  1.  An  old  form  of  the  genitive  singular  in  ils  has  been  retained 
even  in  the  common  language,  in  the  word  fumilia  when  compounded  with 
pater,  mater,  JUins,  and  Jilia ; so  that  we  say  paterfamilias,  patresfamilias, 
jUiosfamilias.  But  the  regular  form  familiae  is  not  uncommon  ; sometimes, 
though  not  often,  we  find  familiarwn  In  composition  with  tlic  plural  of  those 
words. 

Note  2.  An  obsolete  poetical  form  of  the  genit.  sing,  is  di  for  the 
diphthong  ae  or  ai,  as  in  aulat,  aurai,  pictai,  which  three  forms  occur  even 
in  Virgil, 

Note  3.  Poets  form  the  genitive  plural  of  patronymics  in  es  and  a,  of 
several  compounds  with  cola  anil  gemt,  and  of  some  few  names  of  nations, 
by  the  termination  tim  instead  of  arum,  as  Aeneadum,  Dardanidum,  coclicolum, 
terrigenum,  Txiplthum.  Of  a similar  kind  are  the  genitives  amphorum, 
drachmum,  which  are  used  even  in  prose,  instead  of  amphorarum,  drachma- 
rum.  (Comp.  § 51.) 

Note  4.  Some  words  form  the  dative  and  ablative  ])lural  in  alms  instead 
of  is,  such  as  anima,  dea,  Jilia,  libertn,  iiata,  nuda,  cqua,  asina ; for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  the 
111.1301111116  forms,  which  would  otherwise  be  the  same.  The  regular  termina- 
tion IS,  however,  is  generally  preferred,  notwitlcilanding  the  possibility  of 
ambiguity  ; and  it  is  only  deabiis  and  filinbus  that  can  be  reconimended,  for 
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the  former  ia  used  in  a solemn  invocation  by  Cicero  ; dis  decJnuque  ommbua ; 
and  the  latter  by  Livy  (xxiv.  26.),  ctun  ducdna  Jiliabiu  virgimbut.  Liber- 
tahua  frequently  occurs  in  inscriptions.  The  termination  abut  has  remained 
in  common  use  for  the  feminine  of  duo  and  ambo : duabus,  amhabut. 


CHAP.  IX. 

GREEK  WORDS  IN  ds,  AND  es. 

46.]  1.  In  the  dative  singular  and  throughout  the  plural, 

Greek  words  in  e,  at,  and  es,  do  not  differ  from  the  regular 
declension.  In  the  other  cases  of  the  singular  they  are  declined 


in  the  following 

manner ; 

— 

Nom. 

e 

as 

eSa 

Gen. 

cs 

ae 

ae. 

Aec. 

en 

am  (sometimes  lui) 

en. 

\’^oc. 

e 

ii 

e and  a. 

Abl. 

c 

a 

a and  e. 

Words  of  this  kind  in  e are:  aloe,  cramhe,  epitome,  Circe, 
Dana'e,  Phoenice ; in  as:  Aeneas,  Boreas,  Gorgias,  Midas, 
Messias,  Satanas ; in  es:  anugnostes,  cometes,  dynastes,  geo- 
metres,  pyrites,  satrBpes,  sophistes,  Anchises,  Thersites,  and 
l>atronyniic8  (i.  e.  names  of  persons  derived  from  their  parents 
or  ancestors,  see  § 245.) ; c.  g.  Aeneades,  Alcides,  Pelules,  Pria- 
mldes,  TyiUdes. 

Note.  Common  nouns,  such  as  eputola  and  povla,  which,  on  their  adoption 
into  the  J.,:iiin  language,  exchanged  their  Greek  termination  i;  or  i)t  for  the 
Latin  a,  are  treated  as  genuine  Latin  words,  and  no  longer  follow  the  Greek 
declension.  But  a gre.at  many  other  common,  as  well  as  proper,  nouns  like- 
wise follow  the  Latin  declension;  and  it  must  be  especially  remarked,  that 
the  early  Latin  writers,  including  Cicero,  show  a tendency  to  Latinize  the 
declension  of  those  words  which  tliey  have  frequent  occasion  to  use.  Thus 
we  prefer  with  Cicero  grammatica,  rhetorica,  dUUectica,  musica,  to grammatice, 
rketoHce,  dialectics,  Tnusice,  and  we  may  say  Creta  and  Penelopa  just  as  well 
ns  Hecuba  and  Heleva,  although  some  writers,  especially  the  later  poets, 
with  an  aflectation  of  cnidition,  preferred  Crete  and  Penelope,  But  there 
is  no  fixed  law  in  this  respect.  In  the  words  in  et,  Cicero  prefers  this  Greek 
termination  to  the  Latin  a,  e.  g.  Philoctetea,  Scythes,  Pertes,  tophistes,  to 
Persa,  sophistu,  ic.  In  the  accusul.Te  he  sometimes  nses  rii,  ns  ArsinoSn, 
Cireen,  Sinopen.  (See  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  18.)  But  although  he 
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would  use  the  nominative  SiTto/te  for  Slnopa,  yet  he  makes  the  pciiitive 
SiHopae  in  the  adverbial  sense  of  “ at  .Sinope,”  e.  g.  in  ItuU.  ii.  20.  As  to 
the  practice  of  Horace,  see  Bentley  on  Kjiod.  xvii.  17. 

2.  Greek  words  in  as  commonly  tiikc  the  accusative  an 
in  jwetry,  and  Virgil  uniformly  uses  Aenean.  In  prose 
the  Latin  am  is  much  more  frequent,  although  Livy  too  has 
Arnean,  and  in  Quintus  Curtiu.s  we  not  unfrequently  find  the 
forms  Amyntan,  Philotan,  Pcrdircan,  and  others,  along  with 
Amyntam,  Philotam,  Perdiccam. 

The  vocative  of  words  in  ds  is  usually  e,  as  in  Virgil:  — 
Conjuyio,  Anchise,  Veneris  dignatc  superbo ; but  the  Latin  vo- 
cative in  & also  occurs  frequently,  e.  g.  at  the  end  of  an  hc.x- 
ametcr  in  Horace,  Serm.  ii.  3.  187.:  — Atridil,  vetas  cur?  and 
in  Cicero:  AeetA,  Thyestd!  The  vocative  in  « seldom  occurs, 
ns  in  the  oracle  mentioned  by  Cicero,  De  Divin.  ii.  56. : Aio 
te,  AeacidS,  Romanos  vincere  posse,  where  the  a is  lengthened  by 
the  arsis.  AVords  in  es  form  their  ablative  regularly  in  a,  e.  g. 
in  Cicero:  de  Philocteta,  de  Protayora  Abderita.  The  poets, 
however,  sometimes  use  the  termination  e,  as  in  Virgil : Uno 
graditur  comitatus  Achate. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  patronymics  in  gs,  genit. 
ov,  arc  the  only  Greek  words  that  follow  the  first  declension ; 
and  the  majority  of  proper  names  ending  in  es  follow  the  third 
declension,  as  Alcibiades,  Milliades,  Aeravs.  But  many  of  them 
form  the  accusative  singular  in  en  (as  Euphraten,  Mithridaten, 
Phraafen),  and  the  vocative  in  e,  together  with  the  forms  of 
the  third  declension  in  em  and  es.  (See  Cliap.  XVI.) 

Note.  ITie  word  satrapes  ((mrodrijc,  ov)  is  best  declined  after  the  first 
declension ; but  no  c.xample  of  the  genit.  sing,  being  satrapae  is  know  n ; 
Nepos  (^Lyaand.  4.)  uses  aatrapia.  This  does  not  necessarily  presuppose 
the  existence  of  a nominative  satraps,  which  occurs  only  in  later  times, 
but  may  be  the  same  ns  Milliades,  genitive  Milliadia.  Instances  of  the 
dative  satrapae,  accus.  salrapen,  and  ablat,  satrape,  occur  in  other  wriicrs,  as 
well  as  in  the  correct  texts  of  Q.  Curtius.  The  form  salrapem  must  be  re- 
jectcrl ; but  the  Latin  form  satrapam  may  be  used.  Tlic  plural  is  throughout 
oiler  the  first  declension,  satrapae,  satraparum,  &c. 
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CHAP.  X. 

GENDER  OF  THE  NOUNS  OF  THE  FIRST  DECLENSION. 

[§  «•]  Nouns  in  a and  e are  feminine,  and  those  in  as  and  es 
(lieing  chiefly  names  of  men)  are  masculine. 

Hole,  Nouns  denoting  mule  beings  are  of  course  masculine,  though  they 
end  in  a,  as  auriga,  collega,  imula,  parricvla,  poela,  scriba.  Names  of  rivers 
in  a,  such  as  Garumna,  Trebia,  Seqtiaiui,  Hitnera  (to  be  ilistinguished  from 
the  tovrn  of  the  same  name),  and  Hadria  (the  Adriatic)  are  masculine,  acr 
cording  to  the  general  rule.  (See  Chap.  VL)  The  three  rivers  AllitL,  jUbula, 
and  MatrSna,  however,  are  feminine.  Cometa  and  jdnneta,  which  arc  usually 
mentioned  as  masculines,  do  not  occur  in  ancient  writers,  who  always  use 
the  Greek  forms  eometes,  planeiet ; but  cometa  and  planeta  would,  according 
to  analogy,  be  masculine. 


CHAP.  XT. 

SECOND  DECLENSION. 


[§  48.]  All  nouns  which  form  the  genitive  singular  in  i,  belong 
to  the  second  declension.  The  greater  part  of  them  end  in  the 
nominative  in  its,  the  neuters  in  um;  some  in  er,  and  only  one  in 
I'r,  viz.  fir  with  its  compounds,  to  which  we  must  add  the 
proper  name,  Trevir.  There  is  only  one  word  ending  in  wr, 
viz.  the  adjective  satur,  satura,  saturum. 

The  genitive  of  those  in  us  and  um  is  formed  by  changing 
these  terminations  into  i.  The  vocative  of  words  in  us  ends  in 
as,  O felix  aune,  O happy  year!  In  all  other  cases  the 
vocative  is  like  the  nominatiie. 


SlJCCULAR. 

Nom.  gladi-iis,  the  sword.  ^ 
Gen.  ffladi-t,  of  the  sword. 
Dat.  gladi-o,  to  the  sword, 
Acc.  gladi-um,  the  sword. 
Voc.  gladi-i,  O sword  ! 

Abl.  gladi-o,  from  the  swonl. 


PtOBAl. 

Nom.  gladi-t,  the  swords. 

Gen.  gladi-orum,  of  the  swords, 
Dat.  gladi-is,  to  the  swords. 
Acc.  gJadi-os,  the  swords. 

Voc.  gladi-i,  O swords  ! 

Abl.  gladi-is,  from  the  swoi^ds. 
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The  neuters  in  um  are  declined  in  the  same  way ; but  in  the 
plural  they  have  the  termination  a,  and  the  nominative,  accu- 
sative. and  vocative  arc  alike  in  the  sinjiular  as  well  as  in  the 


plural. 

Sn>aci.AB. 

Nom.  $camn-um,  the  bench. 
Gen.  scamn-i,  of  the  bench. 
Dat.  scamn-d,  to  the  bench. 
Acc.  scamn-um,  the  bench. 
Voc.  scamn-um,  O l>ench ! 
AbL  scamn-o,  from  the  bench. 


Pl-C«AI. 

Nom.  scamnS,  the  benches. 

Gen.  scamn-orum,  of  the  benches. 
Dat.  scamn-is,  to  the  benches. 
Acc.  scamn-O,  the  benches. 

Voc.  scamn-a,  O benches! 

AbL  seamn-is,  from  the  benches. 


Vir  and  its  compounds,  as  well  as  satur,  simply  add  the  ter- 
minations of  the  ditferent  eases  to  the  nominative. 

Some  of  the  words  in  er  are  likewise  declined  by  merely 
adding  the  terminations  to  the  nominative,  as  puer,  pulr  i, 
pu?r-o,  puSr-um,  puer-orum,  puer-is,  pu?r-os ; others  reject  the 
short  e in  the  oblique  cases,  os  liber  (a  book),  libr-i,  libr-o, 
libr-um,  &c.  Those  which  retain  the  e are  not  very  nume- 
rous, viz.  adulter,  gener,  puvr,  soccr,  vesper.  Liber  (the  god 
Bacchus),  and  Uberi  (the  children,  only  in  the  plural);  the 
ndjectives  asper,  lacer,  liber  (free),  miser,  prosper,  and  tener. 
To  these  we  must  add  the  compounds  of  ferre  and  gerere,  as 
Lucifer,  armiger,  and  the  words  presbyter,  Iber,  and  Celtiber 
(plural  Celtiberi).  The  adjective  dexter  has  both  forms,  dextera 
and  dextra,  dexterum  and  dextrum,  although  the  elision  of  the  e 
is  more  frequent. 

[§  <3  ] Note  1.  The  penitive  of  nouns,  both  pro|)cr  and  common,  in  ivs 
and  ium,  in  the  best  age  of  the  Latin  language,  was  not  ii,  but  i,  as  fti  for 
,fitii,  and  in  like  manner  Appi,  ingeni,  imperi,  cousili,  negoti.  So  at  least  it 
‘vas  pronounced  in  the  poets  before  and  during  the  Augustan  age,  as  in 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Tibullus.  Propertius  is  the  first  who,  in  a few  instances, 
has  II,  which  occurs  frequently  in  Ovid;  and  in  the  later  poets,  who  preferred 
regularity  of  formation  to  euphony,  it  is  quite  common.  (Sec  Henlley  on 
Terence,  Andr.  ii.  1.  tlO.)  With  regard  to  iKH’t.s,  the  metre  must  determine 
this  point;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  metre  that  Lucretiu.s  (v.  1(K;!. 
and  vi.  744.),  though  one  of  the  early  [xiets,  wrote  n/tvlgii  and  remigii,  because 
otherwise  the  words  would  not  have  suited  the  hexameter.  But  the  ortho- 
graphy of  prose  writers  who  lived  before  the  Augustau  age  is  doubtful,  on 
account  of  the  great  discrepancy  which,  on  this  point  as  on  everything  con- 
nected with  orthography,  prevails  in  the  AISS.,  even  in  the  most  ancient  ones 
of  Cicero,  which  have  recently  been  discovered.  It  is,  however,  probable  that, 
although  ii  may  have  been  written,  only  one  i was  pronounced,  as  was  always 
done  in  the  words  r/ii  and  diis.  The  genitive  mmicipi  for  maneipii,  which 
occurs  in  many  legal  expressions,  is  n remnant  of  the  ancient  practice,  and 
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remained  in  use  in  later  times.  Conoeming  the  accent  of  these  contracted 
genitives,  and  of  the  vocatives  of  proper  names  in  iiu,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter,  see  above,  § 33.,  and  Bentley,  1.  c,  , 

^ote  2.  The  following  nine  adjectives  or  adjective  pronouns,  unus,  loltu, 
tobu,  \tUu»y  uter,  neuter^  alter,  nulbu,  and  aliu»,  together  with  their  compounds 
utfrque,  tUervis,  uterlibet,  utercunque,  and  alteruter,  form  the  genitive  in  all 
their  three  genders  in  ius,  and  the  dative  in  i ; in  addition  to  which  titer  and 
venter  eject  the  e preceding  the  r.  The  i of  this  genitive  is  long  in  prose, 
but  in  verse  it  is  sometimes  made  short.  (See  § 16.)  AUeriaa  alone 
has  the  i short  both  in  prose  and  in  verse  (with  a few  exceptions,  as  in 
Terence,  Andr.  iv.  1.  4.;  see  § 850.),  according  to  the  statement  of  Priscian, 
pp.  694.  958.  It  is  true  that  ateen'iu  cannot  be  used  in  the  dactylic  hexameter 
without  the  i being  short,  but  it  is  used  in  the  game  manner  in  a trochee  by 
Plautus  (Capt.  ii.  2.  56.).  There  are  only  a few  instances  in  which  these 
words  follow  the  regular  declension.  (See  below,  § 140.) 

[§  so.]  Note  3.  lie  vocative  of  proper  names  in  tut  ends  in  I instead  of 
ie,  e.  g.  Antoni,  Mereuri,  Terenti,  TuUi,  Virglli,  Oai,  Pompel.  But  this  rule 
cannot  be  applied  to  proper  names  in  ftu  from  the  Greek  <ioc,  as  in  Arlut, 
IleracHut ; nor  to  those  names  which  are  in  reality  adjectives,  and  are  used 
as  proper  names  only  when  filint,  dent,  or  herot  are  understood,  such  as 
Laertius,  the  son  of  Laertes,  i.  e.  Ulysses ; Cynthius,  Delius,  the  Cynthian 
or  Delian  god,  i.  e.  Apollo  i Tirynthius,  the  Tirynthian  hero,  i.  e.  Hercules. 
All  such  words  retain  i«  in  the  vocative,  and  in  like  manner  Pius,  when  used 
ns  a proper  name,  probably  formed  the  vocative  Pie.  For  all  common  nouns 
and  adjectives,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  grammarians, 
regularly  formed  their  vocative  in  ie,  as  nuntie,  advertarie,  impie,  although 
there  are  no  passages  in  ancient  writers  to  prove  it.  But  JUint  and  genius 
make  their  vocative  pli,  geni,  and  mens  (though  not  men  or  meum)  makes  mi. 
Deux  in  the  vocative  is  like  the  nominative,  as  O dens!  mi  dens! 

What  has  here  been  said  of  dens  alone  is  applied  by  poets  to  other  words 
also : they  not  unfrequently  imitate  the  Greeks  by  making  the  vocative  like  the 
nominative,  e.  g.  Terent.  Phorm.  ii.  2.  10. : O vir  fortis  atque  amicus  ! Ilorut. 
<le  Art.  Pui't.  292.:  eos,  O Pompilius  sanguis!  Carm.  i.  2 43.:  almae  fiius 
^^aiae.  Oviil,  Fast.  iv.  731. : populus.  In  Livy  too  it  occurs  in  some  ancient 
formula;,  ns  viii.  9. : agedum  pontifex  pnblicus  populi  Rom. ; and  i.  24. : tu popu- 
Itts  Albanus ; but  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  form  popule,  which 
ix:curs  in  other  passages. 

(§  51  ] Note  4.  The  genitive  plural  of  some  word.s,  especially  those  which 
denote  money,  measure,  and  weight,  is  commonly  um*  instead  of  orum,  par- 
ticularly nummnm,  sestertinm,  denarium,  cadum,  medimnnm,  modium,  jugentm, 
talentum.  Nummum  is  commonly  used  in  this  way  in  connection  with  nume- 
rals ; whereas  otherwise,  when  it  merely  denotes  money  in  general,  mmmorum 

* We  do  not  write  um,  as  is  done  in  most  editions,  for  several  reasons:  1) 
because  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  form  arose  from  contraction  ; 2)  because, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  no  6nal  syllable  in  ra 
with  a vowel  before  it  is  long  (which  would  be  implied  in  the  circumflex), 
whence  no  one  would  be  able  to  distinguish  by  his  ear  such  a genitive  as 
nummum  from  the  accus.  sing.,  as  Quintilian,  i.  6. 17.  attests ; and  3)  bccaura 
BO  accents  arc  used  in  Latin. 
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is  the  usual  form,  e.  g.  tanbm  nummorum,  acervi  manmomm.  There  are 
some  other  words  in  which  this  is  the  usual  lorra  in  certain  combinations, 
sucli  ns  praejiectus  fahrnui^  or  sorium^  (roia  Jaber  and  socius;  so  also  duum* 
eirum,  triutnvtrujn,  decemtirum.  Ztiheri  and  detw  have  both  forms,  liber&mm, 
deorum,  and  libentm,  deuni.  Poets  indulge  in  still  greater  licences,  esj^ially 
willi  names  of  nations ; they  say,  e,  g.,  rlrgirmw,  Xlonamn,  Poeattm,  &c*,  instead 
of  Argirorum,  Danaorwn,  Poeiwrum^  and  in  Livy  we  find  Celtiberum  as  well 
as  Celliberorum.  IVe  might  point  out  several  more  isolated  peculiarities  of 
this  kind,  as  ephorum  in  Com.  Nepos,  Agetd.  4.  llespeeting  the  genitive 
of  nnmcrala  (cardinal,  and  especially  distributive  numerals),  see  below. 
Chap.  XXIX.  and  XXX. 

5.  Deus  has  three  forms  in  the  noni.  and  ablat.  plur.,  viz.  dcl^dii,  and 
rfi,  and  dris^  diis^  and  dis.  The  fortns  in  i are  the  most  usual,  and  in  reality 
only  one  of  them,  since  dii  and  diia  were  jrronounced  as  monosyllables 
(Priseiun,  p.  737.),  and  are  most  frequently  found  thus  spelled  in  the  ancient 
MSS. 

The  following  words  may  serve  tis  exercises  of  declension : — 
Annus,  year ; corvus,  raven  ; hortus,  giirden  ; Icctus,  bed  ; me- 
dicus,  physician  ; morbus,  illness ; nuntias,  messenger : populus, 
people;  rivus,  brook;  taurus,  bull;  ventus,  wind.  Neuters  in 
um: — Astrum,  atax',  helium,  wav  •,  collutn,  m;ck  ; f/o7t«m,  cask  ; 
donum,  present  ; membrum,  limb ; negotium,  businc.ss ; ovum, 
egg  ; poculum,  cup  ; proclium,  battle  ; sepulcrum,  sepulchre  ; 
signum,  sign ; tergum,  back ; vinculum,  fetter.  Those  in  cr, 
genit.  eri,  have  been  mentioned  above.  The  following  are  the 
most  common  among  those  which  reject  the  e before  the  r;  — 
Ager,^c\d‘,  aper,  hoar •,  arZuVer,  arbitrator ; otts/cr,  south  wind; 
cancer,  cancer,  or  crab  ; coluber,  snake ; culler,  knife ; faber, 
workman  ; liber,  booh  ; magister,  teacher  ; minister,  servant. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  proper  names  in  er,  e.  g.  Alexander, 
gen.  Alexandri.  The  adjectives  which  reject  the  e are  aeger, 
ater,  creber,  glahcr,  inncer,  niger,  piger,  impiger,  pulcher,  ruber, 
tacer,  scaber,  sinister,  tacter,  vafer. 


CHAP,  XII. 

GREEK  WORDS  OP  I'HE  SECOND  DECLENSION. 

[§  52.]  1.  Greek  words  in  os  and  neuters  in  ov,  which 

make  ov  in  the  genitive,  arc  cointnonly  Latinized  in  the  nomi- 
native by  the  terminations  us  and  um,  such  as  the  common 
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nouns  taurut,  antrum,  theatrum,  and  the  proper  names  Hotnerus, 
Pyrrhus,  Corinthus.  Other  common  nouns  which  are  more 
rarely  used,  admit  of  both  terminations  in  the  nominative,  as 
arctos  and  arctus,  barbitos  and  barbitus,  Scorpios  and  scorpius; 
and  this  is  stUl  more  frequently  the  case  in  proper  names,  so 
that,  e.  g.,  Paros,  Delos,  Isthmos,  and  Ilion  are  used  along  with 
Pants,  Debts,  Isthmus  and  Ilium.  Generally  si)eaking,  how- 
ever, the  Greek  forms  belong  more  particularly  to  poets  and  the 
later  prose  writers.  Greek  names  in  pos  with  a consonant  before 
it  sometimes  become  Latinized  by  the  termination  er,  and  some- 
times they  change  pos  into  rus,  and  make  their  vocative  in 
The  former  takes  place  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  e.  g.  Alexander,  Mueander,  Teucer;  the  only  instances 
in  which  the  termination  rus  is  found  are  Codrus,  Ilebrus, 
loerus,  Petrus,  Myriandnts,  Antandnts,  hydrus,  amphimacrus, 
diainetrus,  and  perimetrus.  In  the  compounds  of  psrpov  and  a 
few  others,  both  forms  are  used,  as  hexameter  and  hexametrus, 
though  the  latter  occurs  more  frequently.  Words  ending  in  os 
in  the  nominative  may  make  the  accusative  in  Sn  instead  of  urn, 
ns  Delon,  Bosporon,  Tarson.  The  nominative  plural  sometimes 
ends  in  oe  (the  Greek  diphthong  o/.),  as  in  canephoroe,  Cicero,  in 
Verr.  iv.  3.  8.;  doryphoroe.  Curt.  iii.  7.;  I.ocroe,  Quintil.  x,  1. 
70.  The  genitive  plural  in  on  instead  of  orum  occurs  chie6y  in 
the  titles  of  books,  such  as  Bucolicon,  Georyicotu  Sallust,  Juy. 
19.,  has  colonia  Theraeon  and  Philaenon  arac. 

2.  Greek  proper  names  in  ous,  contracted  from  oos,  are  in 
Latin  either  resolved  into  dux  or  end  in  us,  as  Alcindus,  Ari- 
stonus,  Panthus.  The  vocative  of  the  latter  form  is  2,  as 
Panthu.  The  ablative  Aristono  occurs  in  Curtius,  ix.  21. 

3.  Some  Greek  proper  names  in  ws,  which  in  Greek  follow 
the  second  Attic  declension  (as  Athos,  Ceos,  Cos,  Pros'),  in  Latin 
either  follow  the  Greek  declension,  c.  g.  Athos,  gen.  and  dat. 
Atho,  accus.  Atho  or  Athon ; or  they  take  the  Latin  form,  as 
Tyndareits  for  Tyndareds,  and  Cous  (for  Cos,  Kdly),  Coo,  Coun, 

- ablat.  Co,  e.  g.  in  Co  insula.  Athos,  however,  is  also  declined 
as  a noun  of  the  third  declension  with  the  nominative  Athon  or 
Atho — Athonem,  Athone. 

4.  Greek  words  in  evs  of  the  third  Greek  declension,  such  as 
Orpheus,  Idomeneus,  Phalereus,  Prometheus,  were  pronounced  in 
Latin  sometimes  eus  as  one  syllable,  and  sometimes  hts.  The 
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best  way  is  to  make  them  follow  entirely  the  second  Latin 
declension,  as  Orphei,  Orpheo,  Orpheum,  with  the  exception  of 
the  vocative,  which  (uccordinfr  to  the  Greek  third  declension) 
ends  in  eu.  The  Greek  tenninntions,  gen.  Udi,  dat.  fi  (con- 
tracted «),  accus.  •,  are  chiefly  found  in  poetry ; but  the 
accusative  is  frequent  also  with  prose  writers,  though  Cicero 
(ad  Att,  vii.  3.)  does  not  approve  of  it,  as  PhaUrea,  Pro- 
methea,  Tydea.  The  terminations  ei,  to,  ea  are  sometimes  con- 
tracted by  poets  into  a diphthong,  because  the  metre  requires  it. 
(See  above  § 11.)  Horace  makes  the  genitive  of  Achilles  sum] 
Ulixes — Achillei,  £//iret,  or  contracted  Achillei,  Ulixei,  as  though 
the  nominative  still  ended  in  tvs.  The  name  Perseus  is  usually 
formed  by  Cicero  after  the  first  declension : nom.  Perses,  gen. 
and  dat.  Persae,  acc.  Perseii,  abl.  Perse  and  Persa.  Livy  pre- 
ferred the  second  declension : Perseus,  Persei,  Perseo  (rarely 
Persi,  according  to  tlic  third,  like  tiie  Greek  riep<r<(),  but  in  the 
accusative  he  has  more  frequently  Persea  than  Perseum. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

GKNDEK  OK  TUE  NOONS  OK  TUE  SECOND  DECLENSION. 

[§  53.]  1.  Nouns  in  us,  er,  and  ir  are  masculine  ; those  in  um 

and  the  Greek  nouns  in  Sn  are  neuter. 

2.  Of  those  in  us  however  the  following  are  feminine: 
the  names  of  plants  and  precious  stones,  as  well  as  those  of 
towns  and  islands,  with  a few  exceptions.  (See  above,  § 39.) 
It  must  be  observed,  that  in  many  cases  where  the  name  of 
a tree  cuds  in  us  fern.,  there  is  a form  in  um  denoting  the  fruit 
of  the  tree,  c.  g.  cerasus,  cerasum;  malus,  malum;  morms,  mo- 
rum;  pirns,  pirum;  primus,  jirunum ; pomus,pomum;  hut^cus 
signifies  both  tlie  tree  and  the  fruit.  There  are  only  four  other 
genuine  Latin  wonls  in  us  which  are  feminine,  viz.  alvus, 
humus,  vannus,  and  coins,  which  however  is  sometimes  de- 
clined after  the  fourth  declension,  gen.  us.  Pampinus,  a 
branch  of  a vine,  is  rarely  feminine,  but  commonly  mas- 
culine. Virus  (juice  or  poison)  and  pelagus  (to  irtKar^os,  the 

• In  some  words  also  ea,  if  the  verse  requires  it,  as  Idomenea,  lUonea ; ija 
and  id  are  Ionic  forms,  and  the  Attic  id  is  not  customary  in  Latin. 
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sea)  are  neuter.  Vulgus  (the  people)  is  sometimes  masculine, 
but  more  frequently  neuter. 

[§  ^ ] Note.  With  r^ard  to  the  numerous  Greek  feminines  in  us  (or  <w), 
'which  have  been  adopted  into  the  Latin  language,  such  as  the  compounds 
of  Ti  bcoc : exoduSy  methodus^  periodus^  and  synodus,  the  student  must  be 
referred  to  his  Greek  grammar,  for  the  Latin  differs  in  thb  respect  from  the 
Greek.  The  words  hiblus,  and  papyrus  (the  Egyptian  papyims),  byssus^ 
and  carbasus  (a  fine  flax  and  the  linen  made  out  of  it),  are  feminine,  being 
names  of  plants ; but  they  retain  this  gender  also  when  they  denote  things 
manufactured  from  them.  Pharus,  being  the  name  of  an  island,  is  femi- 
nine ; but  it  is  also  feminine  in  tlie  sense  of  a light-house,  which  meaning  it 
obtained  from  the  fact  of  the  first  light-house  being  built  in  that  island  near 
Alexandria;  it  is  however  now  and  then  used  as  a masculine  (Sueton. 
Claud.  20.).  Arctus  {os'),  denoting  a bear,  is  j)roperly  both  masc.  and  fern. ; 
but  as  the  name  of  a constellation,  it  is  in  Latin  always  feminine.  Barbitus 
(a  lyre)  or  barbitos,  is  sometimes  used  as  fern,  and  sometimes  as  masc.,  but 
we  also  find  hoc  barbiton. 

We  must  notice  here  especially  a iiuniber  of  words  which  in  Greek  are 
properly  adjectives,  and  are  used  as  feminine  substantives,  because  a sub- 
stantive of  this  gender  is  understood.  Such  words  are : abyssus,  atdmus,  dia- 
lectus,  diphthongus,  eremus,  paragraphus,  diametrus  and  perimetrus,  the  two 
last  of  which  however  are  used  by  Latin  writers  also  with  the  Greek  termi- 
nation os.  For  the  substantives  understood  in  these  cases,  see  the  Greek 
grammar.  As  different  substantives  may  be  understood,  w’e  have  both 
antidotus  and  antidotum.  The  word  epodus  also  belongs  to  this  class,  but  its 
gender  varies  according  to  its  different  meanings ; when  it  denotes  a lyric 
epilogue,  it  is  feminine ; when  it  denotes  a shorter  iambic  verse  afler  a longer 
one,  or  when  it  is  the  name  of  the  peculiar  species  of  Horatian  poetry,  it  is 
masculine. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

THIRD  DECLENSION.  — GENITIVE. 

[§  55.]  Nouns  of  the  third  declension  form  their  genitive 
in  is.  The  nominative  has  a great  variety  of  terminations,  for 
sometimes  tliere  is  no  particular  ending,  and  the  nominative 
itself  is  the  stem,  such  as  it  usually  appears  after  the  separation 
of  the  tennination  of  the  genitive;  frequently  however  the 
nominative  has  a special  ending  {$). 

1)  The  former  is,  generally  speaking,  the  case  witli  those 
words  the  stem  of  which  ends  in  I or  r,  so  that  the  nominative 
ends  in  the  same  consonants,  and  the  genitive  is  formed  by 
simply  adding  w;  e.  g.  sol,  consul,  calcar,  agger,  anctor,  dolor, 
murmur.  Words  like  pater  and  imber,  the  stem  of  which  ap- 
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pears  in  the  genitive  and  ends  in  r with  a consonant  before  it, 
as  patr-iSy  imbr-is,  admit  of  a double  explanation ; either  the 
nominative  was  increased  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
pronunciation,  or  the  genitive  rejected  the  short  e ; the  former 
however  is  the  more  probable  supposition.  In  some  words  the 
nominative  has  s instead  of  r,  as  Jios,  gen.  Jlor-is;  tellus,  tellur-is; 
in  addition  to  which  the  vowel  sometimes  undergoes  a change, 
as  in  corpuSy  corpor-is ; onusy  oner-‘is.  When  the  stem  ends  in 
n with  a vowel  before  it,  the  formation  of  the  nominative  is 
likewise  accompanied  by  changes ; bn  throws  off  the  n,  and  in 
becomes  efh  or  is  changed  into  o.  Thus  leo  is  made  from  lean 
{leon-is)y  carmen  from  carmin  {carmin-is\  and  virgo  from  virgin 
{virgin-is).  Only  when  the  genitive  ends  in  enisy  the  nominative 
retains  eiiy  as  in  licn~isy  lien.  2)  The  particular  termination 
which  the  nominative  receives  in  other  words  is  e for  neuters,  as 
mar-isy  mar~ey  and  5 or  x which  arises  out  of  «,  for  masculines 
and  feminines.  This  s is  sometimes  added  to  the  final  consonant 
of  the  stem  without  any  change,  as  in  urb-isy  urb”8;  duc-isy  dux 
(^ducs) ; leg-isy  lex  {legs) ; when  the  stem  ends  in  d or  ty  these 
consonants  are  dropped  before  the  s;  e.g.  frond- is yfrons\  mont-isy 
mons ; aetdt-isy  acids;  seget-isy  scgHs ; in  addition  to  this  the 
vowel  t also  is  sometimes  changed  into  Hy  as  in  milit-isy  miles ; 
judic~isy  judex.  In  all  these  cases  where  the  nominative  is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  an  s to  the  final  consonant  of  the 
stem,  the  nominative  has  one  syllable  less  than  the  genitive,  or 
in  otlier  words,  the  s assumes  an  e or  * before  it,  and  then  the 
nominative  has  the  same  number  of  syllables  as  the  genitive,  or 
in  case  the  nominative  assumes  ?,  both  cases  are  quite  the  same; 
e.  g.  nub-esy  civ-isy  pan-is. 

These  are  the  most  essential  points  in  the  formation  of  the 
nominative  in  the  third  declension.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  particulars,  taking  the  nominative,  as  is  the  usual  practice, 
as  the  case  given,  and  we  shall  point  out  in  what  way  the  geni- 
tive is  formed  from  it. 

[§  56.]  1.  The  nouns  in  a,  which  are  neuters  of  Greek  origin, 
make  their  genitive  in  dtisy  as  po'dmay  poemdtis. 

2.  Those  in  e change  e into  «,  as  marcy  maris;  PraenestCy 
Praenestisy  and  probably  also  caeppy  caepisy  for  which  however 
there  is  also  the  form  cepa,  ae. 

3.  The  nouns  in  i and  y ai*e  Greek  neuters.  Some  of  them 
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are  indeclinable,  as  gummi,  and  others  have  the  regular  genitive 
in  is,  as  sinapi,  sinapis  (there  is  however  a second  nominative  in 
is,  as  in  several  other  words  ending  in  i,  as  haec  sinapis)  ; misg, 
misgis  and  misys  or  misyos.  The  compounds  of  meli  (honey) 
alone  make  their  genitive  according  to  the  Greek  in  itis,  as 
melomeli,  melomelitis. 

4.  Those  in  o (common)  add  nis  to  form  the  genitive,  some- 
times only  lengthening  the  o,  and  sometimes  clianging  it  into  1. 
Of  tlie  former  kind  sire  carlo,  latro,  ho,  ligo,pavo,  praedo,  sermo  ; 
and  all  those  ending  in  io,  as  actio,  dictio,  pugio.  Of  the  latter 
kind  (genit.  inis)  are  all  abstract  nouns  in  do,  as  consuetudo,  inis  ; 
most  nouns  in  go,  as  imago,  virgo,  origo ; and  a few  others,  as 
cardo,  hirundo,  turbo,  homo,  nemo.  Caro  has  carnis.  The  names 
of  nations  in  o have  this  vowel  mostly  short,  as  MacedSnes, 
SenSnes,  SaxUnes;  it  is  long  only  in  Idnes,  Lacones,  Nasamones, 
Suessones,  and  Vettunes. 

5.  The  only  nouns  ending  in  c are  alec  or  alhc,  allex,  gen. 
allecis;  and  lac,  gen.  lactis. 

6.  Nouns  ending  in  I form  the  genitive  by  merely  adding  is, 
such  as  sol,  sal,  consul,  pngil,  animal.  Mel  has  mellis,  and  in 
plur.  mella  ; Jel  has  fellis,  but  is  without  a plural. 

7.  Those  in  in  (which  arc  all  neuters,  with  the  exception  of 
pecten)  make  inis,  as  carmen,  Jiumen,  lumen,  nomen.  Those  in 
en  retain  the  long  e and  have  enis ; but  there  are  only  two 
genuine  Latin  words  of  this  kind,  ren  and  lien ; for  lichen, 
splen,  and  attagen  are  of  Greek  origin. 

Greek  words  in  an,  en,  in,  yn,  and  on  follow  the  Greek 
rules  in  regard  to  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  vowel  and  also 
in  regard  to  the  insertion  of  a t:  Paean,  Paeanis ; Siren  and 
Troezen,  enis;  Philopocmen,  Philopoemenis  ; Eleusin,  Eleusinis  ; 
Phorcyn,  Phorcynis ; agon,  agonis ; canon,  candnis ; Cimon, 
Cimonis;  Marathon,  unii ; Xenophon,  Xenophontis.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed  that  very  few  Greek  words  in  lov,  a>vos 
(except  names  of  towns),  have  in  Latin  the  nominative  on,  but 
generally  o.  Thus  we  always  read  Iliero,  Laco,  Plato,  Zeno, 
and  in  Cicero,  also  Dio  and  Solo ; in  the  poets,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  in  Nepos  and  Curtius  among  the  prose  writers,  we 
find  Bcvcnil  nominatives  in  on.  ns  Conon,  Dion,  Phocion,  Ile- 
phaestion.  The  name  Apollo  is  completely  Latinized,  and  makes 
the  genit.  Apollinis.  Those  in  wv,  annos  vary,  and  we  find 
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Antipho  without  the  n,  though  most  end  in  on,  as  Xenophon. 
Those  in  oiv,  ovos  and  aiv,  ovroy,  usually  retain  in  Latin  the 
same  nominative  in  on,  but  we  always  find  Macedo  and  never 
Macedon. 

[§  57.]  8.  Those  ending  in  r must  be  distinguished  according 
to  the  vowel  which  precedes  it : they  may  end  in  ar,  er,  yr,  or, 
or  ur. 

a)  Those  in  ar  have  sometimes  am,  as  calcar,  hicar,  pulvmar, 
torcular,  and  Nar ; and  sometimes  dris,  as  haccar,juhar,  nectar, 
Idr  ("plur.  lares),  par  and  its  compounds  (e.  g.  impar,  imparts), 
and  the  proper  names  Caesar,  Ilamilcar,  and  Arar.  But  Lar 
or  Lars,  the  Etruscan  title,  has  Lartis.  Far  makes  its  genitive 
farris,  and  hepar,  hepdtis. 

h)  Many  of  the  Latin  words  in  er  make  dris,  as  agger,  aggeris; 
mulier,  mulidris,  &c.,  and  the  adjectives  pauper  and  uher.  Others 
drop  the  short  e,  as,  for  instance,  all  those  ending  in  ter  (e.  g. 
venter,  uter,  pater),  with  the  exception  of  later,  and  the  words 
imher,  September,  October,  November,  December.  Iter  makes 
its  genit.  (from  a different  nominat)  itindris.  Juppiter  {JdvC 
pater)  makes  the  genitive  Jdvis  without  the  addition  of  patris. 
Greek  words  in  er  follow  the  rules  of  the  Greek  lanjruacfe, 
whence  we  say  crater,  eris  ; aer,  adris.  Ver  (the  spring),  gen. 
veris,  originally  belonged  to  the  same  class. 

c)  Nouns  ending  in  yr  are  Greek,  and  follow  the  rules  of  the 
Greek  grammar : martyr,  martyris. 

d)  Those  in  or  have  oris,  as  amor,  error,  soror ; but  arbor, 
the  three  neuters  ador,  aequor,  marmor,  and  the  adjective  memor, 
have  oris.  Cor  has  cordis,  and  so  also  the  compound  adjectives 
concors,  discors,  misericors.  Greek  proper  names,  such  as  Hector, 
Nestor,  and  others,  have  oris,  as  in  Greek. 

e)  Those  in  ur  have  uris,  e.  g.  fulgur,  vultur,  and  the  adject. 
cicur.  Fur  (a  thief)  alone  has  Juris  ; and  the  four  neuters  ebur, 
Jemur,  Jecur,  and  robur  have  dris,  as  ebdris,  roboris.  Jecur  has, 
besides  jecoris,  also  the  {\3Y\w^  jechioris,  jocinoris,  Yindi  jocindris. 

[§  .58.]  9.  Those  ending  in  .v  are  very  numerous;  they  may* 
terminate  in  as,  es,  is,  os,  us,  aus,  or  in  s with  a consonant  pre- 
ceding it. 

a)  Those  in  tas  form  their  genitive  in  dtis,  as  aetas,  aetdtis  : 
but  anas  has  andtis  ; mas  has  maris  ; vas  (a  surety),  vadis ; 
vds  (a  vessel ),  vdsis ; and  as,  assis.  The  Greek  words  vary  ac- 
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cording  to  their  gender ; the  masculines  make  antis,  the  feminines 
Udis,  and  the  neuters  litis.  (See  the  Greek  grammar.)  Conse- 
quently Pallas,  tlie  name  of  a male  being,  has  the  genit.  Pal- 
lantis,  like  gigas,  gigantis  ; as  the  name  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
Pall&dis  ; and  artocreas  neut.  lias  artocreiUis. 

b)  Those  ending  in  es  must  be  divided  into  two  elasses. 
Those  belonging  to  the  first  increase  in  the  genitive,  the 
letters  d or  t,  which  were  dropped  in  the  nominative,  being 
restored  to  their  place,  and  their  termination  is  either  itis. 
His,  etis,  or  idis,  edis,  Hlis,  The  genitive  in  itis  occurs  in 
most  of  them,  as  in  antistes,  comes,  eqtus,  hospes,  miles,  pedes, 
satelles,  caespes,  fames,  gurges,  limes,  merges,  palmes,  stipes,  and 
trames,  together  with  the  adjectives  ales,  codes,  dives,  sospes,  and 
superstes,  in  aU  of  which  the  & is  short.  (See  § 28.)  The  follow- 
ing make  their  genitive  in  etis : ahies,  aries,  paries,  interpres,  seges, 
teges,  and  the  adjectives  hebes,  indiges,  praepes,  and  teres.  The 
genit.  in  His  occurs  in  the  Greek  words  lebes,  tapes,  Cebes,  Mag- 
nes  ; in  the  words  quies,  inquies,  requies,  and  the  adjective  locu- 
pUs.  Those  which  make  idis  are  obses,  praeses,  and  the  adject. 
deses  and  reses.  The  genitive  in  edis  occurs  in  pes,  pedis,  and 
its  compounds,  e.  g.  tlie  plural  compedes.  Heres  and  merces, 
lastly,  make  their  genitive  in  edis.  The  following  words  must 
be  remembered  separately:  bes,  bessis;  Ceres,  Cereris;  pubes 
and  impvbes,  puberis  and  impuheris;  but  the  form  impubis,  genit. 
impubis,  neut.  impube,  is  also  found.  The  proper  name  Caeres, 
(from  the  town  of  6’aere),  has  Cotri/is  and  Caerxtis.  The  second 
class  of  words  in  es  cliange  the  es  of  the  nominative  into  is,  without 
increase,  such  as  caedes,  clades,  fames,  nubrs,  rapes ; it  must  also 
be  observed,  that  several  words  belonging  to  this  class  vary  in 
the  termination  of  the  nominative  between  es  and  is,  so  that 
along  with  fcles,  vulpes,  vehes,  aedes,  we  also  have  vulpis,  vehis, 
aedis  (see  Liv.  iv.  25. ; Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  55.);  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  torques  and  valles  along  with  the  more  usual 
forms  torqy^s  and  vallis. 

c)  Most  words  in  is  form  their  genitive  in  is,  without 
any  increase,  as  avis,  civis,  panis,  piscis,  and  a great  many 
others,  together  with  the  adjectives  in  is,  e.  Others  in- 
crease by  one  syllable,  and  make  their  genitive  in  idis,  itis  or 
h-is : idis  occurs  in  cassis,  cuspis,  lapis,  and  in  the  Greek  words 
aegis  and  pyramis ; itis  occurs  only  in  lis.  Quirts  and  Samnis, 
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plur.  Quiritef,  Samnitet ; and  irix  only  in  cinis,  cucumit,  and 
pulvis,  gen.  pulocris,  cucumeris,  and  cinSrit.  Glu  haa  gtirit ; 
pollis  (the  existence  of  which,  in  the  nominative,  cannot  be 
proved,  so  that  some  suppose  pollen  to  have  been  the  nom.)  and 
sanguis  liave  pollhiis,  sanguinis  (but  the  compound  exsanguis 
remains  in  the  genit.  exsanguis);  semis,  being  a compound  of 
semi  and  as,  makes  semissis.  Greek  words  which  have  the  genit. 
in  los  or  ea>s  form  their  genit.  in  Latin  in  is,  without  increase  ; 
but,  if  their  genit.  is  iSof,  they  increase  in  Latin  and  have  idis. 
Of  the  former  kind  we  have  only  the  verbal  substantives  in  sis, 
as  basis,  mathesis,  the  names  of  towns  compounded  with  ttoXiv, 
e.  g.  Neapolis,  and  a few  other  proper  names  of  the  feminine 
gender,  such  as  Lachesis,  Nemesis,  Syrtis,  Charybdis.  All 
other  proper  and  common  nouns  regularly  make  the  genitive  in 
idis;  tiyris  alone  has  both  forms,  and  ibis,  ihidis,  takes  in  the 
plural  the  shorter  form  ibes.  Later  authors  use  the  genitive 
in  is,  and  the  dative  and  ablative  in  i,  instead  of  idis,  idi,  ide,  in 
other  words  also,  such  as  Serapis,  Tanais,  for  Serapidis,  Tana- 
idis,  and  in  the  dat.  and  ablat.  Serapi  and  Tanai,  for  Serapidi, 
Serapide,  and  Tanaidi,  Tanaide.  (See  below,  § 62.)  Salamis 
stands  alone  by  making  its  genitive  Salamlnis  (from  a nomina- 
tive Salamin). 

[§  69.]  d)  Those  in  os  sometimes  have  vfis,  as  cos,  dos,  nepos, 
sacerdos,  and  sometimes  oris,  like  os  (the  mouth), glos,  mos, 
ros,  and  in  like  manner /lonos  and  Irpbs,  tlic  more  common  forms 
for  honor*  and  lepor.  Gustos  makes  custudis ; ds  (Ixme),  ossis ; bos, 
bdvis.  The  adjectives  compSs  and  impds  have  potis.  Tlie  Greek 
masculines  herds.  Minds,  imd  Trds  have  dis,  and  some  neuters 
in  os,  such  as  Argos,  epos,  occur  only  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative. 

e)  Of  the  words  in  us,  the  feminines  in  2s  make  their 
genitive  in  utis,  as  virtus,  juventus,  senectus;  or  udis,  as  the  three 
words  incus,  palus,  and  subscus.  Telhis  alone  has  telluris,  and 
Venus,  J endris.  The  neuters  in  us  have  sometimjj^  eris,  viz. 
foedtts,  f unus,  genus,  latus,  munus,  olus,  onus,  opus,  pondus,  scelus, 
tidus,  ulcus,  vulnus ; and  sometimes  oris,  as  corpus,  decus,  dedecus, 
/acinus,  fenus,  friyus,  litus,  nemus,  pectus,  pecus,  which  in  an- 

* Cicero  uses  throughout  only  honos  (for  Philip,  ix.  6.  must  t)C  cor- 
rected from  the  Yalic.-m  MS.),  niid  (here  is  no  douht  but  tlmt  Aonor  in  tlic 
fragm.  Pro  Tullio,  } 21.  ed.  Peyron,  must  likewise  bo  changed  into  honos. 
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Other  sense  has  pecudis,  pignut,  ttercus,  temptis,  and  the  noun 
epicene  leput,  lepdrit,  a hare.  All  monosyllables  which  have  a 
long  u,  form  their  genitive  in  uris,  as  crut,  jut,  pus,  rut,  tut, 
and  mus.  Grut  and  sus  have  uis ; gruis,  suit  j the  adjective 
vetus,  veth-is,  and  intercut,  intercutit.  Greek  proper  names 
in  us  have  unfit,  as  Amathus,  Selinus,  Trapezus  ; the  compounds 
of  TTotis  make  podis,  as  tripus  and  Oedipus,  which  name,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  made  to  follow  the  second  declension,  the  us 
being  in  that  case  shortened.  Poltjgiiis  always  follows  the 
second. 

f)  Greek  words  in  ys  make  the  genitive  yis,  contracted 
ys,  or  altogether  in  the  Greek  form  yos.  Some  few,  as  chlamys, 
liave  ydis. 

g)  The  only  nouns  ending  in  aes  are  aes,  aeris,  and  praes, 
praedis. 

h)  There  are  only  two  words  in  aus,  viz.  laus  and  fraus,  of 
which  the  genitives  are  laudis,  fraudis. 

i)  Among  the  nouns  ending  in  * preceded  by  a consonant, 
those  in  Is  (except  puls),  ns,  and  rs,  change  the  s into  tis,  e.  g. 
fans,  mans,  pons,  art,  pars.  Mars — fontis,  partis,  &c.  There 
are  only  a few,  such  as  front  (a  branch),  giant,  juglans, 
and  some  others,  which  make  dis — frondit ; but  /ran*  (the  fore- 
hea<l)  makes  frontis.  The  other  words  in  s with  a consonant 
before  it,  that  is,  those  in  bs,  ps,  and  ms,  form  their  genitive 
in  bis,  pis,  mis,  e.  g.  urbs,  tirbis ; plebs,  plehis ; stirps,  stirpis ; 
liicmt,  which  has  hi^mis,  is  the  only  word  of  this  termination. 
Caclebs  has  caeltbis  ; the  compounds  of  capio  ending  in  ceps  have 
ipis,  as  princeps,  particeps  — principis,  participis  ; auceps  alone 
has  aucupis.  The  compounds  of  caput,  which  likewise  end  in 
ceps,  sueh  as  anceps,  praeceps,  biceps,  triceps,  make  their  genitive 
in  cipitis,  like  edput,  capitis.  Greek  words  follow  their  own 
rules : those  in  ops  make  dpis,  as  Pelops,  epops,  merops ; or  opis, 
as  Cyclops,  hydrops.  Gryps  (a  griffin)  \\a.s gryphis,  and  Tiryns, 
Tirynthis. 

10.  The  termination  t occurs  only  in  caput  and  some  of  its 
compounds,  gen.  capitis. 

[§  60.]  11.  The  genitive  of  words  in  x varies  between  cis 

and  gis,  according  as  the  x has  arisen  from  cs  or  gs,  which 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  root  of  the  word.  The  former 
is  more  common,  and  thus  the  following  monosyllables  with  a 
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consonant  before  flic  x make  their  genlt,  in  cis:  arx,  calx,  falx, 
lanx,  men  ; gis  occurs  only  in  the  Greek  words  phalanx,  sphinx, 
and  syrinx. 

But  when  the  x is  preceded  by  a vowel,  it  must  be  ascer- 
tained whether  this  vowel  remains  unchanged,  and  whether  it  is 
long  or  short  The  Latin  words  in  ax  have  acis,  ns  pax,  fornax, 
and  the  adjectives,  e.  g.  audax,  efficax.  Fax  alone  has  a short 
a,  jetcis.  Greek  words  too  have  mostly  dcis,  as  thorax,  Ajax, 
and  only  a few  have  dcis,  as  corax,  climax,  while  the  names  of 
men  in  nax  have  nactis,  such  as  Astyanax,  Demonax.  Words 
in  ex  generally  make  their  genitive  in  ids,  as  judex,  artifex, 
supplex  ; but  hjis  occurs  in  rex  and  lex,  and  egis  in  aquilex,  grex, 
Jxlex;  Scis  in  nex,  foenisex,  and  in  precis  (from  prex  which  is 
not  used) ; ecis  in  vervex,  Myrmex.  Remex  has  remigis  ; senex, 
senis  ; and  supcllex,  supellectilis.  The  words  in  ix  sometimes 
make  their  genitive  in  ids  and  sometimes  in  ids.  Of  the  former 
kind  are  cervix,  dcatrix,  comix,  cotumix,  lodix,  perdix,  phoenix, 
radix,  vibix,  and  all  the  words  in  trix  denoting  women,  such  as 
nutrix,  victrix,  and  the  adjectives  fdix  and  pernix,  and  probably 
also  appendix  ; ids  occurs  in  calix,  choenix,  coxendix,  Jilix,  fornix, 
fulix,  hystrix,  larix,  natrix,  pix,  salix,  varix,  and  Cilix.  Nix  has 
nivis,  and  strix,  strigis.  The  words  ending  in  ox  have  Sds,  e.  g. 
vox,  vods  ; ferox,  ferdcis  ; but  two  words  have  dds,  viz.  Cappadox 
and  the  adjective  praecox  (the  genit  is  also  written  praecoquis). 
Nox  has  noctis ; Allobrox,  Allobrdgis.  The  following  words  in 
ux  form  the  genitive  in  uds ; crux,  dux,  nux,  and  the  adjective 
trux;  the  u is  long  only  in  two  words,  viz.  lux  and  Pollux,  genit. 
luds,  Polluds.  Conjux  (conjunx  is  e-^tablished  on  better  autho- 
rities) has  corjugis  ; and  frux  (which,  however,  does  not  occur), 
frugis.  The  words  in  yx  are  Greek,  and  vary  very  much  in  the 
formation  of  their  genitive : it  may  be  yds  (Eryx),  yds  (bombyx'), 
ygis  {Japyx,  Phryx,  Styx),  ygis  (coccyx),  and  ychis  (onyx).  There 
is  only  one  word  ending  in  aex,  viz.  faex,  gen.  faecis  ; and  in  aux 
only  faux,  gen.  fatscis. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

THE  KEJIAINING  CASES  OF  THE  THIRD  DECLENSION. 

[§  61.]  All  the  remaining  eases  follow  the  genitive  in  regard  to 
the  changes  we  have  mentioned.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
any  otlier  of  the  oblique  eases  might  have  been  ehosen,  instead 
of  the  genitive,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  changes  in  which 
all  participate;  but  we  have  followed  the  common  practice. 
It  now  only  remains  to  give  a tabular  view  of  the  terminations. 


SraQUIAB. 

Flusal. 

Nom. 

— 

Nom. 

es,  neut.  d (some  laj. 

Gen. 

is. 

Gen. 

um  (some  ium). 

Dat. 

i. 

Dat. 

ibus. 

Acc. 

em  (neut.  like  nom.). 

Acc. 

like  nom. 

Voc. 

like  nom. 

Voc. 

like  nom. 

Abl. 

e (some  i). 

Abl. 

ibus. 

Examples  for  exorcise  are  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter ; 
but  we  subjoin  the  following  words,  either  with  or  without 
adjectives,  os  exercises  in  which  the  student  may  also  apply 
the  rules  contmued  in  the  next  chapters : Sol  splendens  {lucidus), 
the  shining  sun;  apffer  eminent  (altus),  a high  mole;  pater 
prudent  (providui),  the  prudent  father;  dolor  levit  (parvut), 
a slight  jiain ; uxor  concort  {Jida'),  a faithful  wife ; Ico  nohiUt 
(superbui),  a noble  lion  ; virgo  erubescent  {pudica'),  the  blushing 
maiden ; urbs  vetus  (vetusta),  the  ancient  town ; lex  acris  {as- 
pera),  a severe  Liw;  front  tristis  {severa),  a grave  forehead; 
civitas  inimunis  {libera),  a free  city ; cassis  fulgent  {splendida), 
a brilliant  helmet;  judex  clement  {l^ignus),  a mild  judge ; miles 
fortis  (strenuus),  a brave  soldier;  avis  cantrix  {canora),  a singing 
bird;  rupet  praeceps  {ardua),  a steep  rock;  calcar  acre  {acutuni), 
a sharp  spur ; animal  turpe  {foedum),  an  ugly  animal ; carmen 
dulce  (gratum),  a sweet  poem;  corpus  tenue  {macrum),  a thin 
body;  ingens  (vastum)  mare,  the  vast  sea;  sidus  radians  {au- 
reum),  the  radiant  star. 
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Remarks  on  the  separate  Cases. 

1.  Cicero  commonly,  and  other  authors  of  the  best  age  fre- 
quently, make  the  genitive  of  Greek  proper  names  ending  in  es, 
{ instead  of  is.  Thus  in  the  most  accurate  and  critical  editions 
we  read  Isocrati,  Timarchidi,  Theophani,  Aristotcii,  Praxiteli, 
and  even  Herculi;  i instead  of  is  is  found  most  frequently  (even 
in  ordinary  editions)  in  the  names  ending  in  cles,  as  Agathocli, 
Diocli,  Neocli,  Procli,  Pericli,  Themistocli.  The  genitive  i is 
used  also  in  barbarian  names  in  cs,  which  were  introduced 
through  the  Greek  into  the  Latin  language,  such  as  Ario- 
harsani,  Mithridati,  Hystaspi,  Xerxi,  and  others.  The  genitives 
Achilli  and  Ulixi,  which  likewise  frequently  occur  in  Cicero, 
probably  arose  from  the  contraction  of  Achillei  and  Ulixei  first 
into  Achillei  and  Ulixei,  and  then  of  ei  into  i,  which  had  the 
same  sound.  (See  above.  Chap.  XII.  4.)  After  the  time  of 
Cicero,  however,  the  genitive  in  is  alone  was  used. 

[§  62.]  2.  Many  words  in  is  make  the  accusative  singular  im 

instead  of  em,  viz.  — 

a)  All  Greek  nouns,  proper  as  well  as  common,  and  such 
as  have  passed  tlirough  the  Greek  into  the  Latin,  and  form 
the  accusative  in  that  language  in  tv;  but  those  which  have 
in  Greek  both  terminations  tv  and  tSo  (i.  e.  the  barytons  in 
tv,  gen.  iZos)  may  in  Latin  also  have  the  accusative  in  idem, 
though  it  does  not  often  occur.*  The  ordinary  Latin  accu- 
sative of  such  wonls  therefore  is : basim,  poesim,  paraphrasim, 
Charyhdim,  Neapolim,  Persepolim,  Tanaim,  and  of  those  which 
make  their  genitive  in  tSov,  idis,  at  least  when  they  are  proper 
names,  the  accusatives  Agim,  Memphim,  Osirim,  Parim,  Pha- 
larim,  Serapim,  Tigrim,  Zetixim,  &c.,  are  more  frequent  than, 
e.  g.,  Busiridem,  Paridem.  But  in  feminine  derivatives  from 
names  of  places  and  in  substantives  (properly  adjectives)  in  tis, 
and  especially  itis,  the  accusative  in  idem  is  more  frequent,  e.  g. 
Limnatidem,  Phthiotidem,  arthritidem,  pleuritidem.  The  accus.a- 
tive  in  im  for  idem,  therefore,  does  not  prove  that  the  genitive 

• Those  which  in  Greek  end  in  I'c,  gen.  Hoc  (oxytona),  have  in  Greek 
only  Ha,  and  in  Latin  only  idem : e.  g.  aegis,  pyramis,  tyrwmis,  Thais,  Bacchis, 
Lais,  Chalcis,  and  especially  the  feminine  patronymics  and  names  of 
countries,  such  as  Aeneis,  Heracleis,  Thebais,  Aeolis,  Doris,  Phocis. 
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ends  In  is  instead  of  idis,  or  the  ablative  in  i instead  of  ide, 
although  an  ablative  in  i not  seldom  occurs  in  proper  names 
in  is,  which  make  their  genitive  in  idis,  e.  g.  Osiri,  Phalari, 
Tigri,  instead  of  the  regular  Osiride,  &c.  Latin  writers,  how- 
ever, and  especially  tlie  poets,  for  metrical  reasons,  often  use 
the  Greek  form  of  the  accusative  in  instead  of  itn.  ( See  Chap. 
XVI.) 

i)  Many  proper  names  (not  Greek)  of  rivers  and  towns  which 
do  not  increase  in  the  genitive,  make,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  the  Greek,  the  accusative  in  im  instead  of  em,  e.  g.  Albiin, 
Athcsim,  Baetim,  Tiberim,  Bilbilim,  Hispalim. 

c)  The  following  Latin  common  nouns : amussis,  ravis,  sitis, 
tussis,  and  vis.  In  the  following  the  termination  em  is  less 
common  tham  im;  febris,  pelvis,  puppis,  restis,  turris,  and 
especially  securis.  The  words  clavis,  messis,  navis,  have  com- 
monly clavem,  messem,  navem,  but  may  have  also  im. 

Note.  An  accusative  in  im  now  and  then  occurs  in  some  other  words, 
as  in  bipennim  from  bipennis ; burim  from  buris ; cucumim,  a rare  form  for 
czicamerem,  from  cucumie;  neptim;  and  sementim,  which  is  much  less  common 
than  sementem. 

[§  63.]  3.  The  dative  and  ablative  singular  seem  originally  to 

have  liad  the  same  termination  which  was  either  t or  e,  just  as 
those  two  cases  are  alike  in  the  second  declension,  and  in  the 
plural  of  all  declensions.  At  a later  time  it  became  the  general 
rule  to  use  i exclusively  in  the  dative  and  S in  the  ablative ; but 
aere  (from  ass'),  for  acri,  in  Cicero  (Ad  Fam.  vii.  13.),  and  Livy 
(xxxi.  13.),  and  jure  for  juri  in  inscriptions  and  in  Livy  (xlii.  28.) 
seem  to  be  remnants  of  early  times.  The  termination  i,  however, 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  dative,  is  much  more  commonly 
used  in  the  ablative  instead  of  e.  It  occurs — 

a)  In  all  words  which  form  their  accusative  in  im  instead  of 
em,  with  the  exception  of  those  Greek  words  which  make  the 
genitive  in  idis.  Tlius  we  have  poesi,  Neapoli,  Tibcri,  some- 
times also  Osiri,  Phalari,  and  among  Latin  common  nouns  not 
only  tussi  and  vi,  but  febri,  igni,  pelvi,  puppi,  turri,  securi, 
though  the  ablative  in  e is  not  entirely  excluded  in  these  latter 
words.  But  restim  has  more  commonly  reste,  and  navem  more 
usually  nave  than  navi.  Clave  and  clavi,  and  semente  and  se- 
menti,  are  equally  in  use. 

B 9 
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Ii)  In  neuters  in  e,  al,  and  nr,  e.  g.  man,  vectigali,  calcari, 
&C. ; 1)ut  far,  farris,  and  haccar,  juhar,  hrpar,  nectar,  and 
tal,  which  have  a short  a in  the  genitive,  form  the  ablative  in  e. 
llete  has  both  rete  and  reti,  and  rus  ruri  as  well  as  rure,  but 
with  some  ditfercnce  in  meaning.  (Sec  § 400.)  The  poets  some- 
times use  the  ablative  mare,  c.  g.  Ovid,  Trist.  v.  2.  20.  Names 
of  towns  in  e (see  § 39.)  always  make  their  ablative  in  e,  as 
Caere,  Reate  (at  Caere,  at  licatc),  Livy,  xxvii.  23. ; xxx.  2. ; 
and  l^raeneste  (at  Pracncstc),  in  Cicero. 

c)  In  adjectives  and  names  of  months  ending  in  is,  e,  and  in 
er,  is,  e,  for  example,  facili,  celebri,  celeri,  Aprili,  Septembri,  and 
in  those  substantives  in  is  which  arc  properly  .adjectives,  c.  g. 
aequalis,  affinis,  annalis,  bipennis,  canalis,  familiaris,  ffcntilis, 
molaris,  natalis,  pupularis,  rivalis,  sodalis,  strigilis,  vocalis,  tri- 
remis  and  quadriremis,  and  according  to  their  analogy,  per- 
haps also  contubernalis.  But  these  words  being  used  also  as 
substantives  have  more  or  less  frequently  the  termination  e, 
and  juvenis  always  makes  juvene,  aedilis  commonly  aedile ; in 
aftnis,  familiaris,  sodalis,  and  triremis,  the  ablative  in  e is  at- 
tested by  the  authority  of  prose  writers,  although  i is  generally 
preferred.  "When  such  adjectives  as  these  become  proper 
names,  they  always  have  e,  as  Juvenale,  Martiale,  Laterense, 
Celerc. 

Note.  The  .ablative  in  e from  adjectives  in  is,  and  in  er,  is,  e,  is  very 
rare,  thoiiffh  it  is  found  in  Ovid.  (JJeroid.  xvi.  277. ; Metam.  xv.  743. : 
cocleste.  Heroid.  viii.  G4. ; Fast.  iii.  654.:  perenne.  Fast.  vi.  158.:  porca 
bimestre.')  The  ablative  in  i instead  of  e,  on  the  other  band,  is  used  by  good 
writers  in  several  substantives  in  is,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  e.  g.  in 
amnis,  avis,  civis,  classis,  fastis,  igsiis,  orbis,  unguis,  and  sometimes  in  su- 
pellex,  supellectili.  Of  substantives  in  er,  imber  has  more  frequently  imbri 
than  imbre ; vesper  has  both  vespere  and  vesperi ; but  the  latter,  especially 
in  the  sense  of  “ in  the  evening,"  as  opposed  to  mane,  in  the  morning. 
Cicero  and  Livy  often  use  the  forms  Carthagini,  Anxuri,  Tiburi,  to  denote 
the  place  where  (sec  the  commentat.  on  Liv.  xxviii.  26.) ; and  in  the 
preface  of  Corn.  Nepos  we  find  Lacedaemoni.  But  the  common  practice 
of  the  ancient  writers  does  not  allow  us  to  extend  this  system,  or  to  make 
it  the  rule  for  all  names  of  towns  which  follow  the  third  declension ; it  must 
rather  be  supposed  that,  though  the  ancient  language  was  so  uncertain 
bctwc'en  e and  i,  that  we  find  in  Plautus  cami,  parti,  sermoni,  along  with 
came,  &c.,  the  forms  became  more  decidedly  separated  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  only  a few  isolated  remnants  and  particular  phrases  remained 
in  use  with  the  classic  autliors.  (Comp.  § 398.  in  fin.  and  the  note  on  p.  300.) 
Thus  we  have  tempori,  “ in  times."  (See  § 475.) 
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[§  64.]  4.  The  ablative  singular  in  i or  e indiscriminately 

occurs,  generally  speaking,  in  adjectives  of  one  termination 
and  in  the  comparative,  as  prudensy  prudente  and  prvdenti; 
elegans,  elegante  and  elcganti ; vetus,  vetcre  and  veteri;  locuplcSy 
locuplete  and  locupleti;  dives,  divite  and  diviti ; degener,  degencre 
and  degeneri;  felix,  felice  and  felici;  Arpinas,  Arpinate  and 
Arpinati;  major,  majore  and  majori.  But  it  is  also  a general 
rule,  that  wprds  in  ans  and  ens,  when  used  as  substantives, 
e.  g.  infans  and  sapiens  (except  continens'),  and  when  they  arc 
actual  participles,  especially  in  the  construction  of  the  ablative 
absolute,  always  prefer  e;  e.  g.  Tarquinio  regnantc,  when 
Tarquinius  was  king ; but  when  they  are  adjectives,  they  prefer 
* to  e. 

Note  1.  It  should  however  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  rule  so  full  of 
exceptions  as  this,  for  on  the  one  hand  the  adjectives  themselves  vary 
their  terminations  according  to  euphony  or  the  requirement  of  a verse,  and 
on  tlie  other,  the  writers  (and  the  editions  of  their  works)  widely  differ  from 
one  another.  In  Horace,  for  example,  we  find  the  participles  in  ans  and  ens 
when  used  a.s  adjectives,  almost  invariably  forming  the  ablative  in  e (see 
Bentley  on  Carm.  i.  25.  17.),  whereas  the  same  words  are  generally  found 
with  t in  Cicero.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  will  always  be  safest  to 
make  the  ablative  of  adjectives  of  one  termination  in  t;  lor  the  e exclusively 
occurs  only  in  pauper,  senex  and  princeps,  and  in  the  majority  of  those  in  es, 
viz.  hospes,  sospes,  deses,  pubes,  impubes  and  superstes.  The  i,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  certain  in  the  following  words  mentioned  by  the  ancient  gram- 
marians : memor,  immemor,  and  jyar  with  its  compounds  (in  par  also  when 
used  as  a substantive),  and  also  in  most  adjectives  in  x,  as  trux,  atrox,  audax, 
pertinax  and  perrHcax ; especially  in  those  in  plex  : svnplex,  duplex,  triplex, 
multiplex:  further  in  anceps  and  pracceps,  inops,  iners  and  hebes,  concors, 
discors,  ingens,  recens  and  repens.  It  must  further  be  observed,  that  praesens, 
when  used  of  things,  makes  the  ablative  in  i,  and  when  used  of  persons,  in  e, 
a.s  is  confirmed  by  the  phra.se  in  praesenti  (scil.  tempore),  which  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Comparatives  arc  found  in  Cicero  and  Livy  more  frequently 
with  e than  with  i,  but  the  latter  aflcrwai-ds  became  more  general. 

Note  % The  following  substantives,  which  are  properly  adjectives, 
artifex,  censors,  nutrix,  vigil,  victrix,  and  rdtrix,  have  ns  substiintives  the 
termination  e,  but  as  adjectives  of  the  feminine  or  neuter  gender  they 
prefer  the  ablative  in  i.  Proper  names  also,  when  they  are  in  reality  ad- 
jectives, have  only  e,  as  Felix,  Clemens  — Felice,  Clemente. 

[§  65.]  5.  The  nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative  plural  of 
neuters  end  in  a ; but  neuters  in  e,  al,  and  ar,  which  also  form 
the  ablative  singular  in  i,  and  all  participles  and  adjectives  which 

make  the  ablative  singular  cither  in  i alone,  or  vary  between  e 
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and  i,  have  ia  instead  of  a,  except  the  adjective  vetus  and  all 
comparatives  ; e.  g.  maria,  vectigalia,  ealcaria,  paria,  facilia, 
sapientia,  ingentia,  victricia ; amantia,  sedentia,  audientia ; but 
majnra,  doctiora,  &c. 

Note.  The  neuter  far  however  has  farra;  Jubar,  hepar,  and  nectar  have 
no  plural ; and  sal  has  no  neater  plural,  but  only  sales  with  masculine 
gender,  in  the  sense  of  “ witticisms.” 

Those  adjectives  which  make  the  ablot.  sing,  in  e exclusively,  should  for 
this  reason  make  their  plural  only  in  a ; but  with  the  exception  of  hospita 
(if  it  l>e  really  derived  from  hospes,  and  not  from  hospitus),  no  neuter  plural 
of  them  is  found,  although  some  grammarians  mention  paupera  and  tibera. 
It  must  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  neuter  plural  occurs  in  adjec- 
tives of  one  termination  in  as,  ans,  ens,  rs,  and  x,  and  besides  these  only  in 
;x/r,  hehes,  teres,  locupies,  qnadrupes,  nersieSlor,  anceps,  and  praeceps,  and 
that  in  all  these  cases  it  ends  in  ia.  Thus  there  remains  only  vetus,  vetera, 
although  the  ablative  sing,  is  vetere  or  veteri.  No  authority  has  yet  been 
nd<liiced  for  bicorpora  and  tricorpora. 

Pluria  is  said  to  make  an  exception  among  the  comparatives,  but  it  is 
only  an  obsolete  form,  and  is  not  found  in  ancient  writers,  who  invariably 
have  plura.  Complures,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  lost  its  signification 
of  a comparative  in  the  ordinary  language  (it  signifies  several  or  some),  mitkes 
both  compluria  and  complura. 

[§  66.]  6.  The  following  words  make  their  genitive  plural 

in  turn  instead  of  um ; 

a)  All  neuters  which  have  ia  in  the  nominative  plural,  that 
is,  tliose  in  e,  al,  and  ar,  and  all  participles  and  adjectives 
which  follow  the  third  declension.  Contparatives  therefore 
(with  the  exception  of  plurium  and  complurium')  and  those  ad- 
jectives which  have  only  e in  the  ablative  singular,  retain  the 
termination  um  in  the  gcuit.  plur.,  as  pauperum,  superstitum. 
To  these  we  must  add  the  adjectives  caelebs,  celer,  cicur,  compos, 
impos,  dives,  memor,  immemor,  supplex,  uher,  vetus,  and  vigil; 
all  compounds  of  facio  and  capio,  and  of  such  substantives  as 
make  the  genitive  plur.  in  um,  e.  g.  degenirum,  bicorporum, 
iniipum,  quadrupedum,  versicoldrum,  and  perhaps  also  ancipitum 
and  tricipitum.  The  poets  sometimes  form  the  genitive  plural 
of  adjectives,  especially  of  participles  in  ns,  by  a syncope,  in 
um  instead  of  ium ; and  later  prose  writers,  such  as  Seneca 
and  Tacitus,  sometimes  follow  their  example,  and  use,  e.  g., 
potentum,  dolentum,  salutantum. 

b)  Words  in  es  and  is,  which  do  not  increase  in  the  genitive 
singular  (e.  g.  nubes,  nubium;  civis,  civium;  but  militum  and 
lapidum  from  miles  and  lapis,  gen.  militis,  lapidis) ; the  follow- 
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ing  words  in  er:  imber,  linter,  venter,  uter,  and  the  word  caro, 
carnium.  Votes,  strues,  the  plural  ambages,  and  generally  also 
isc/cs,  together  with  apis,  cams,  juvenis,  and  volucris,  form  excep- 
tions, and  make  their  genitive  plur.  in  um.  Panis  is  uncertain. 
(Respecting  mensis  see  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  iL  74. ; 
Schneider  on  Cses.  Bell.  Gall.  i.  5.) 

c)  Many  monosyllabic  substantives,  and  without  exception 
those  ending  in  * and  x preceded  by  a consonant,  make  ium,  as 
montium,  dentium,  arcium,  mercium,  from  mans,  dens,  arx,  merx. 
Lynx  however  has  lyncum;  sphinx,  sphingum;  and  opes,  from  ops, 
hsis  opnm.  Gryphum  also  is  probably  the  genit.  plur.  of  gryps. 
But  the  greater  number  of  monosyllabic  words  ending  in  s 
and  X preceded  by  a vowel  make  tlieir  genitive  plur.  in  utn, 
and  not  in  ium.  The  latter  occurs  only  in  as,  assium;  glis, 
glirium;  lis,  litinm;  mas,  marium;  os,  ossium;  vis,  virium;  and 
generally  also  in  fraus,  fraudium,  and  mus,  murium.  To  these 
we  must  add  faux  (wliich,  however,  is  not  used  in  the  nomi- 
native singular),  yaaw'uw;  7iix,  nivium;  strix,  strigium;  and  nox, 
Hoctium. 

Note.  The  genitive  ])lural  in  am  therefore  is  used  in  aes,  eras, 
doe,  floe,  gnu,  jus,  luus,  mns,  pes  with  its  eompounils  (except  co/iipedes,  of 
which  the  form  compedium  is  well  attested),  proes,  sue,  Cres,  Tros,  dux,  fax, 
frux  and  prex  (which  occur  only  in  the  plur.),  grex,  lex,  uux,  rex,  vox, 
Phryx  and  Thrax.  Fur  and  ren  have  furum,  renum ; lar,  too,  has  more 
freijueiitly  fai  am  than  larium.  Of  those  words,  which  have  not  been  noticed 
here,  a genitive  cannot  bo  proved  to  exist;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  genit. 
plur.  of  VOS  (vddis)  w.as  tailium,  and  in  like  manner  cor,  par,  and  sal  proba- 
bly had  cordiunt,  pariwn,  solium,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  which  would 
arise  from  txidum,  cordum,  /Hinan,  solum.  Cordium  occurs  in  the  Vulgate, 
Jerem.  iv.  4. 

d)  Substantives  of  two  or  more  syllables  ending  in  ns  and 
rs  have  ium  and  um,  though  the  latter  occtu^  more  rarely ; e.  g. 
cliens,  cohors,  Picens,  Veiens,  Corners  ; and  in  like  manner  those 
which,  like  ot/e/eseens,  infans, parens,  sapiens,  serpens,  are  properly 
participles,  and  admit  um  only  because  they  are  substantives 
(whence  we  frequently  find  parentnm  from  parentes),  commonly 
make  their  genitive  in  ium : adolcscentium,  sapientium,  &C.  The 
names  of  peoples  in  as,  dtis,  such  as  Arpinas,  Fidenas,  form  their 
genitive  almost  exclusively  in  ium ; Arpinatium,  Fidenatium. 
Penates  and  optimates,  which  usually  occur  only  in  the  plural, 
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follow  their  analogy.  Other  substantives  in  as  generally  have 
um;  c.  g.  aetatum,  civitatum;  but  ium  also  is  correct,  and  Livy, 
for  example,  always  uses  civitatium.  The  genit.  plur.  ium  in 
words  with  other  terminations,  if  it  should  occur,  must  be 
regarded  as  an  exception.  Quins  and  Samnis,  however,  con- 
trary to  the  rule,  generally  make  Quiritium,  Samnitium. 

[§  67.]  7.  Names  of  festivals  in  alia  which  are  used  only  in 
the  plural,  as  Bacchanalia,  Compitalia,  Saturnalia,  Sponsalia, 
make  their  genitive  plural  in  ium  or  arum,  as  Bacchanalium 
or  Bacchanaliorum.  And  Horace  (^Carm.  iii.  5.  10.),  on  this 
principle,  makes  anciliorum  from  ancile,  plur.  ancilia ; and 
Suetonius,  in  several  passages,  has  vectigaliorum  instead  of 
vectigalium. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  it  is  to  bo 
remarked,  that  the  Greek  words  in  ma  prefer  the  termination  is 
of  the  second  declension  to  ibus.  Thus  Cicero  and  other  authors 
use  poematis,  epigrammatis,  emblematis,  hgpomnematis,  peripetas- 
niotis,  peristromatls,  torenmatis ; but  ibus  occurs  now  and  then, 
as  dipiomatibus,  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius ; poi'matibus  in  the 
Axictor  ad  Herenn.  iv.  2. ; and  in  Sueton.,  Tit.  3. ; strategema- 
tibus  in  Frontinus,  Strateg.,  Pnef.  lib.  iv. 

[§  68.]  9.  The  accusative  plural  of  words  which  make  the 
genitive  plur.  in  ium  ended,  in  the  best  age  of  the  Latin 
language,  in  is,  which  was  also  written  eis,  but  not  pronounced 
so : e.  g.  artis,  mantis,  civis,  omnis,  similis,  mediocris.  But  the 
termination  es  was  also  in  use,  and  in  the  course  of  time  became 
so  prevalent  that  is  was  preserved  only  in  a few  exceptions,  such 
as  tris. 

Note.  Priscian,  towards  the  end  of  his  seventh  book,  discusses  the  accu- 
sative plur.  in  is  instead  of  es,  more  minutely  than  any  other  ancient  writer. 
Among  modem  works  sec  especially  Norisius,  in  his  Latinitas  et  Orthogra- 
phia  viriusque  Pisanae  Tabulae,  which  is  reprinted  in  Cellarius,  Orthographia 
Latina,  vol.  ii.  p.  1233.  foil.  ed.  Harles.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  until  the 
time  of  Augustus,  those  words  which  form  their  genitive  plural  in  ium 
(to  which  must  be  added  celer,  os  in  ail  other  respects  it  follows  the 
analogy  of  the  adjectives  in  er,  is,  e,  although  it  makes  the  genit.  plur. 
celentir.),  had  in  the  accusative  plural  more  commonly  the  termination  is 
than  es ; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  es  was  at  the  same  time  in  use 
with  is.  Tlius  we  find  even  in  the  Columna  Rostrata  of  Duilius,  closes,  that 
is,  classes,  together  with  closets ; and  in  the  ancient  Florentine  MS.  of  Virpl 
we  find  urbes,  igttes,  omnes,  snnantes,  Jines,  ns  well  as  urbis,  ignis,  &c.,  although 
es,  on  the  whole,  is  not  so  fre<iucnt  ns  is.  (Comp.  Gellius,  xiii.  20.)  In  the 
newly  discovered  fragments  of  Cicero,  it  is  true,  we  generally  find  is  in  words 
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of  this  kind,  but  there  ore  instances  also  of  et  being  used  in  the  same  words. 
The  ancient  grammarians  in  vain  attempted  to  fix  the  varying  practice  by  rules 
and  exceptions.  Pliiiy  (ap.  Charisiuin,  p.  104.  ed.  Putsch.)  cionied  the  accu- 
sative_/tmi*,and  Varro  (ibid.)  the  acebsatives /tddf,  mercis,  axis,  lintris,  ventris, 
ttirpit,  corbis,  vectis,  neptis,  and  even  urbis,  and  in  his  work  De  Zing.  Lot  (viii. 
67.  cd.  Muller),  he  asserts  that  gentis  alone  was  used,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  mentes  and  dentes  were  the  only  correct  forms.  Valerius  Probus  (see 
Orthograph.  Noris.  p.  242.)  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  words  in  cs,  genit. 
is,  did  not  form  the  accusative  in  is,  although  they  have  item  in  the  genitive 
plural.  Thus  much  is  clear,  that  the  termination  is  gradually  became  anti- 
quated, and  that  the  desire  of  scholars  to  have  an  outward  distinction  of  the 
accusative  from  the  nominative,  gave  way  to  the  general  practice.  Chorisius 
(p.l 22. ed. Putsch.)  says:  eonsuetudo traduzit ad nominativi et accusativijbrmam. 
And  this  probably  took  place  about  the  end  of  the  Augustan  age ; for  in  the 
ancient  MS.  containing  the  fragment  of  the  ninety-first  book  of  Livy,  we 
no  longer  find  the  aceus.  in  is;  and  in  the  best  MSS.  of  the  complete  books, 
it  occurs  only  in  a few  isolated  passages,  and  Quintilian  docs  not  mention 
this  disputed  point  at  all.  Afterwards  is  was  still  sometimes  used  by  Tacitus 
and  Gellius;  but  with  Tacitus  this  arose  from  his  desire  to  revive  the  ancient 
power  and  energy  of  the  language,  and  with  Gellius  from  his  antiquarian 
studies.  Tliis  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  in  what  manner  an  editor  of  ancient 
authors  has  to  act  in  the  face  of  this  obvious  inconsistency  of  the  writers 
themselves  ; there  are  few  who  faithfully  follow  the  authority  of  the  MSS. ; 
others,  such  as  Bentley  in  his  Terence  and  Horace,  every  where  restore  the 
aceus.  in  is  (why  Bentley,  without  inconsistency,  edited  arces  and  rates  in 
Horace,  has  not  yet  been  examined)  ; and  most  of  them  pay  as  little  atten- 
tion to  tlie  difference  in  doubtful  cases,  as  to  the  ancient  orthography  in 
general,  but  merely  follow  the  vulgar  tradition.  We  have  notieeil  hero 
the  difference  of  opinions  to  caution  tlie  student,  that  in  reading  the  ancients 
he  may  not  confound  the  short  is  of  the  genit.  sing,  with  the  long  is  of  the 
accus.  plur. 

[§  69.]  10.  Juppiter  (which  was  much  more  common  than 

Jupiter)  is  declined  as  follows : genit.  Jovis,  dat.  Jovi,  accus. 
Jovem,  voc.  Juppiter,  abL  Jove.  In  the  plural  Joves  only  is 
found. 

Bos,  bovis,  mokes  the  nominat.  and  accus.  plur.  boves,  gen. 
bourn,  dat.  and  ablat.  bubus,  and  less  frequently  bubus.  Sus 
makes  the  dat.  and  ablat  plur.  subus,  which  is  a contraction  of 
the  less  frequent  form  suibvs. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

OBEEK  FOBUB  IN  WOBDS  OF  THE  THIRD  DECLENSION. 

[§  70.]  A GEEAT  number  of  Greek  words,  especially  proper 
names,  belong  to  the  third  declension ; and  as  their  genitive  ter- 
minates in  or  (fur,  our),  they  follow  the  third  declension  in  their 
own  language  also.  Among  the  terminations  of  the  nominative 
mentioned  above,  some  belong  exclusively  to  Greek  words,  viz, 
ma,  i,  y,  an,  in,  an,  yn,  ?r,  yr,  ys,  eus,  yx,  inx,  ynx,  and  the  plurals 
in  e;  but  there  arc  also  Greek  words  with  other  terminations, 
most  of  which,  however,  are  quite  treated  as  Latin  words,  for 
which  reason  the  termination  on  is  generally  Latinized  into  o 
(see  above,  § 56.),  and  the  Greek  forms  are  used  by  Latin 
writers,  especially  the  poets,  only  in  some  cases. 

1.  In  the  genitive  singular,  the  poets  frequently  use  the 
Greek  termination  os  instead  of  the  Latin  is,  especially  in  words 
in  is  which  usually  make  their  genitive  idis,  whether  simple 
or  derivative  (sec  § 245.),  e.  g.  Daphnidos,  Phasidos,  Atlantidos, 
Erymanthidos,  Nereidos ; so  also  in  nouns  in  as  and  ys,  as 
Pallados,  Tethyos  ; and  in  eus,  as  PelUds,  Theseds  (Ovid,  Metam. 
viii.  268.),  although  the  Latin  termination  ri  or  contracted  ei 
(according  to  the  second  declension),  as  in  Thesei,  Terei,  is  more 
commonly  used.  (See  above,  Chap.  XII.  4.) 

But  in  prose  the  Greek  termination  of  the  genitive  is  seldom 
used.  Substantives  in  is  derived  from  verbs  in  jMrticular, 
such  as  basis,  ellipsis,  mathesis,  pocsis,  make  their  genitive  like 
the  nominative,  and  not  baseos,  matheseos.  Sec.,  which  forms  are 
found  only  in  unclassic  writers.  (See  Vitruv.  x.  15.;  Spartlan. 
AeL  Verus,  3. ; Sever.  3.)  In  the  few  words  in  y the  genlt.  in 
yos  is  used  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  e.  g.  misyos.  Pan,  the 
shepherds’  god,  admits  the  Greek  genit.  Panos  in  prose,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  word  from  panis,  bread ; though  Pattis  also  occurs. 

The  feminines  in  o,  however,  such  as  echo,  Calypso,  Dido, 
lo,  Sappho,  have  usually  the  Greek  genitive  in  us,  as  echos, 
Didus,  Sapphus,  the  Latin  termination  onis  being  less  common. 
Their  dative,  accusative,  and  ablative  end  in  o,  and  the  Latin 
terminations  oni,  onem,  one,  arc  but  rarely  used. 
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[§  71.]  2.  The  Greek  accusative  of  the  third  declension  in  a U 
very  often  used  by  the  Latin  poets  instead  of  em.  Thus  Horace 
uses  only  heroa,  Ct/clopa,  Memnona,  Agamemnona,  Jlelicona, 
Chremeta,  and  not  Cyclopem,  Agamemnoncni,  &c.  Among  the 
prose  writers  Cicero  most  studiously  avoids  the  Greek  ter- 
mination, except  in  aer,  aether,  and  Pan,  of  which  he  makes  the 
accusative  aJira,  aethera.  and  Pana  (for  the  reason  mentioned 
above).  In  all  other  instances  the  Greek  accusative  in  a must 
be  looked  upon,  in  Cicero,  as  an  exception.  It  occurs  much 
more  frequently  in  Nepos,  Livy,  Curtius,  and  the  autliors  of 
what  is  called  the  Silver  Age,  though  principally  in  proper 
names  and  along  with  the  common  Latin  termination  em,  c.  g. 
Babylona,  Pleusina,  Lacedaemona,  Marathona,  Parmeniona, 
Sidona,  Timoleonta,  Troezena,  also  Periclea,  Straioclea,  and 
similar  names  ending  in  the  nominative  in  cles.  In  like  manner 
words  in  is  and  ys  admit  even  in  prose  the  Greek  forms  in  and 
yn  together  with  the  Latin  im  and  ym,  but  Cicero  uses  them 
only  by  way  of  exception ; Livy  and  Curtius  have  them  more 
frequently,  e.  g.  Nabin,  Agin,  Halyn,  Tigrin.  The  accus. 
Elensin,  instead  of  Eleusiuem  (a),  must  be  traced  to  the  form 
Eleusis,  gen.  is,  which,  however,  is  not  well  attested.  For  the 
accusative  of  words  in  eits,  wliich  later  writers  usually  make  ea, 
as  Persea,  Demetrium  Phalerea,  see  above.  Chap.  XII.  4. 

Proper  names  in  es,  which  in  Greek  follow  the  first  declension 
(gen.  ov),  and  in  Latin  the  third  (gen.  is)  (see  Chap.  IX.  3.),  have 
in  the  accusative  the  termination  m along  with  that  in  em,  c.  g. 
Aeschinen,  Achillen,  and  Ulixen  (Inasmuch  as  these  names  are  not 
formed  from  ’Aj^tXXeiir  and  'OSvtra-evs,  but  from  the  less  common 
’Ay^iWgs  and  'Ohvaatfs,  ov),  and  especially  barbarian  names, 
such  as  Mithridaten,  Phraaten,  Xerxen,  Araxen,  Euphraten. 
The  termination  en  for  em  is  moreover  found  in  those  com- 
pounds which  in  Greek  follow  the  third  declension,  but  in  the 
accusative  admit  of  ijv  and  ij  (contracted  from  ea);  but  en  is 
used  much  less  frequently.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  Sophoclen 
in  Cic.  De  Off.  i.  40.,  Hippocraten  and  Epicyden  in  Livy. 
Some  words  are  in  Greek  declined  in  two  ways,  either  after 
the  first  or  after  the  third  declension,  such  as  &a\fjs,  Xpipgs, 
gen.  ov  and  gros ; in  Latin  they  may  have  the  shorter  form  and 
yet  follow  the  third  declension  (e.  g.  the  ablat.  Tkak),  and  in 
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the  accusative  tliey  admit  also  of  the  termination  en,  c.  g.  Chre- 
metem  and  Chremen,  Thalem  or  Thaletem  and  Thalen. 

[§  72.]  3.  The  vocative  singular  is  in  most  Greek  words  like 

the  nominative ; but  those  ending  in  s form  a distinct  vocative 
by  rejecting  that  consonant,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Thus 
the  vocative  of  words  in  is,  ys,  eus:  Dajihni,  Phylli,  Thai, 
Coty,  Tiphy,  Orpheu,  Perseu,  "Words  in  is,  idis,  however,  make 
the  vocative  just  as  often  like  the  nominative,  as  Bacchis,  Mysis, 
Thais,  Nouns  in  as,  antis,  make  their  vocative  in  Greek  au  and 
a,  but  the  latter  only  is  used  in  Latin,  c.  g.  Atla,  Calcha. 

Proper  names  in  es,  gen.  is,  have  the  vocative  of  the  first  de- 
clension in  e together  wth  the  regular  one.  This  b the  case  with 
those  which  in  Greek  follow  the  first  declension  (e.  g.  Cameade, 
Simonide  and  Achille,  see  above),  and  with  those  wliich  although 
they  follow  the  third  in  all  other  respects,  yet  admit  of  the 
accusative  in  yv.  Thus  we  sometimes  find  Damocle,  Pericle, 
Sophocle,  Socrate. 

[§  73.]  4.  The  plural  of  those  Greek  proper  names  which  by 

the  forms  of  their  accusative  and  vocative  sing,  show  their  ten- 
dency to  follow  the  first  declension,  is  sometimes  formed  after 
that  declension.  Thus  we  find  in  Cicero,  De  Orat.  ii.  23.,  the 
nom.  Naucratae ; and  Orat.  9.,  the  accus.  TTivcydidas, 

5,  The  Greek  termination  of  the  nominat.  plur.  cs,  instead  of 
the  Latin  es,  is  not  uncommon  in  poetry,  e.  g.  Arcades,  At- 
lantides,  ErinnyHs  ; but  the  metre  must  decide.  The  termination 
ts,  Latin  is,  occurs  even  in  the  nominative  of  the  names  of 
towns  Trallis  and  Sardis,  though  principally  in  the  latter. 
Horace,  Epist.  i.  1 1.  2.,  says : Croesi  regia  Sardis. 

In  the  nominative  plural  the  neuters  in  os  have  the  Greek 
termination  e,  as  cete,  mele,  and  the  plund  Tempe,  rd  T^pTry. 

Note.  No  other  cases  arc  formed  from  these  neuters  in  oc,  and  in  the  sin- 
gular too  they  occur  only  in  the  nom.  and  accus.,  and  we  must  therefore  use 
the  Latin  forms  cetus  and  melum  (.iceording  to  the  second  declension).  So 
also  chaos,  gen.  chai,  ahl.  chao.  See  § *7. 

6.  In  the  genitive  pltiral  only  a few  words  retain  the  Greek 
termination  on  (cov),  and  that  generally  only  in  titles  of  books, 
e.  g.  metamorphdsedn,  epigrammaton. 

Note.  Curtins,  iv.  50.  (13.)  makes  the  genitive  Maleon,  from  Mn.\n7f,  or 
MnXuif  (sing.  MaXitef),  entirely  in  the  Greek  fashion,  for  the  Latin  name  is 
Malietiscs. 
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7.  In  the  dative  plural  the  Greek  termination  si  or  sin  is 
used  very  rarely,  and  only  by  poets.  Ovid,  e.  g.  has  Lemniasi 
and  Troasin,  from  Lemniades  and  Troades.  In  prose  writers 
there  are  very  few  examples  that  can  be  relied  upon,  such  as 
ethrsi  from  ra  fjdr},  and  msfamorjihosesi  in  Quint,  iv.  1.  77. 

[§  74.]  8.  The  accusative  plural  in  as  is  admissible  in  all 

wonk  which  have  this  termination  in  Greek.  It  is  however 
seldom  used  in  prose,  though  in  common  nouns  it  occurs  more 
frequently  than  the  accusat.  sing  in  a,  e.  g.  harjiagonas,  pha- 
Inugas,  pgramidas,  and  even  in  Cicero  we  find  aspidas,  can- 
tharidns.  He  also  uses  the  projier  names  Aethiopas,  Arcadas, 
and  Cgrlopas,  and  Livy  always  has  the  accusat.  Macedunas.  It 
is  surprising  to  find,  that  the  same  termination  is  now  and  then 
given  also  to  barbarian  names  of  nations,  c.  g.  Allohrogas  in 
Ca!8ar,  and  Lingonas,  Nenietas,  Ordovicas,  Brigantas,  Siluras 
and  Vangiojuzs  in  Tacitus. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

GENDER  OF  WORDS  OF  THE  THIRD  DECLENSION.  — MAS- 
CULINES. 

[§  7*.]  Masculine  are  those  which  end  in  o,  or,  os,  and  cr, 
and  those  in  es  which  increase  in  the  genitive,  especially  those 
in  es,  ttis,  e.  g.  sermo,  error,  sudor,  Jios,  mos,  venter,  stipes. 

Exceptions  in  o.  Words  ending  in  do,  go  and  io  are  feminine, 
e.  g.  consuetudo,  farmido,  grando,  imago,  oratio,  dictio,  lectio, 
anditio,  communio,  8iC.,  also  caro  and  the  Greek  wortls  echo  and 
Argo  (the  ship  of  the  Argonauts).  The  following,  however,  are 
masculine : in  do,  the  words  cardo  and  ordo,  together  with  udo 
and  cudo  or  cudon ; in  go ; ligo,  margo,  and  harpago ; and  all 
wonk  in  io,  which  arc  not  abstract  nouns  derived  from  verbs 
and  adjectives,  but  common  names  of  tilings,  such  as  pugio  (a 
dagger),  scipio  (a  staff),  septentrio  (north  pole),  titio  (a  fire-brand) ; 
several  names  of  animals,  as  curculio*,  papilio,  scorpio,  stcUio, 
vespirrtilio,  and  a few  others  of  rare  occurrence ; and  lastly  those 
formed  from  numenak,  such  as  unio,  hinio  or  duplio,  temio,  quu- 

* Also  spelled  ffurgtiJio ; it  is  masculine  in  its  two  significations  of  “ uir- 
pipc,”  and  “ woo<l  worm.” 
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temio,  quinto,  ienio,  &c.  Unio  in  the  sense  of  a particular  pearl 
{margarita)  is  likewise  masculine ; but  when  it  signifies  unity 
{unitai),  and  is  used  in  nn  abstract  sense,  it  is  feminine  ; but  it 
is  only  in  ecclesiastical  writers  that  it  has  this  meaning. 

Note.  Cupido,  desire,  therefore  is  feminine,  l>ut  masculine  when  it  is  the 
name  of  the  f^od  of  Love.  Poets,  however,  sometimes  use  it  as  a masculine, 
even  in  the  former  sianiheation,  and  Horace  does  so  always,  usprarus  cupido, 
faUus  cupido.  Margo  may  have  either  gender,  but  the  masculine  is  more 
frequent,  as  was  remarked  above. 

[§  76.]  Exceptions  in  or.  The  following  words  in  or,  oris,  are 
neuter : ador,  aequor,  marmor,  and  cor,  cordis.  Arbor  is  feminine 
according  to  the  general  rule.  (See  § 39.) 

Exceptions  in  os.  Cos,  dos,  and  the  Greek  ebs  are  feminine. 
Os,  ossis,  and  os,  oris,  and  the  Greek  words  chaos,  ethos,  epos, 
melos,  are  neuter. 

Exceptions  in  er.  A great  many  words  in  er  are  neuter,  viz. 
cadaver,  iter,  spinther,  tuber  (a  hump),  uber,  ver,  and  verber 
(rarely  used  in  the  singular,  but  very  frequently  in  the  plural, 
verbera),  and  all  the  names  of  plants  in  er : acer,  cicer,  laser, 
papaver,  piper,  siler,  siser,  suber  and  zingiber.  Tuber  (a  kind  of 
peach-tree)  is  feminine ; but  when  it  denotes  the  fruit,  it  is  mas- 
culine. Linter  is  commonly  used  as  a feminine,  but  is  well 
attested  also  as  a masculine. 

Exceptions  in  es  increasing  in  the  genitive.  The  following 
are  feminine:  merges,  itis ; seges  and  teges,  btis ; merces,  edis ; 
quies,  etis,  with  its  compounds  inquies  and  requies.  Compes, 
which,  however,  does  not  occur  in  the  nominative  sing.,  but 
only  in  the  plural  compedes,  is  feminine.  Aes,  aeris,  is  neuter ; 
aies  and  quadrupes  are  properly  adjectives,  but  as  substantives 
they  are  mostly  used  os  feminines. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

GENDER  OF  WORDS  OF  THE  THIRD  DECLENSION.  — FEMI- 
NINES. 

[§  77.]  Feminine  are  those  which  end  in  as,  is,  ys,  aus,  and  x, 
those  in  es  which  do  not  increase  in  tlie  genitive,  and  those  in 
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s preceded  by  a consonant,  e.  g.  auctoritas,  navis,  chlamys,  laus 
and  f rails,  pax,  radix,  arx,  nubes,  pars,  mors,  hiems. 

Exceptions  in  as.  The  following  arc  masculine : — as,  gen. 
assis,  and  its  compounds,  though  they  have  different  terminations, 
as  quadrans,  a fourth  of  an  as ; bes,  two-thirds  of  an  as ; decussis, 
ten  ascs*;  and  the  Greek  wonls  which  make  their  genitive  in 
antis,  as  adamas,  elcphas,  and  the  names  of  mountains : Acragas, 
Atlas,  Mimas.  Mas,  maris,  and  vas,  vtidis,  are,  of  course,  mas- 
culine. The  following  are  neuters : Greek  words  in  as,  wliich 
make  their  genitive  &tis,  as  artocreas,  erysipelas  (see  § 58.),  and 
the  Latin  words  vas,  vasis,  and  fas  and  nefas,  which,  however, 
occur  only  in  the  nom.  and  accus. 

Exceptions  in  is.  The  following  are  masculine : — 1)  Those  in 
is,  gen.  iris,  as  cinis,  cucumis,pulvis  and  vomis  (commonly  vomer); 
2)  The  following  which  increase  in  the  genitive : glis,  lapis, 
pollis,  and  sanguis;  3)  The  following  which  do  not  increase : 
amnis,  axis,  callis,  canalis,  cassis  (used  especially  in  the  plural 
casses,  a hunter’s  net,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  cassis,  idis, 
a helmet) ; caulis  or  colis,  collis,  crinis,  ensis,  fascis  (generally  in 
the  plural,  fasces),  finis,  follis,  funis,  fustis,  ignis,  mensis,  orbis, 
panis,  piscis,  postis,  scrobis,  sentis,  torquis,  torris,  unguis,  vectis, 
vermis.  Some  of  these  words,  however,  are  used  by  good 
authors  also  as  feminines,  though  not  often,  especially  callis, 
canalis,  scrobis,  torquis,  and  finis,  cinis,  in  the  singuhir,  whereas 
the  plural  fines  in  the  sense  of  boundary  or  territory,  and  cineres 
in  the  sense  of  the  ashes  of  a corpse,  are  always  masculine. 

As  mensis  is  masculine,  Aprilis,  Quintilis,  and  Sextilis  have  the 
same  gender.  Some  substantives  in  is  are  properly  adjectives, 
and  a substantive  masculine  being  always  understood,  they  are 
themselves  used  as  masculines : e.  g.  annalis,  commonly  in  the 
plural  annales  (libri),  annals ; jugales  (equi),  two  horses  yoked 
together ; molaris  {lapis),  a millstone,  or  if  dens  is  understood, 
a back-tooth  or  grinder ; natalis  {dies),  birth-day ; pugillares 
{libelli)  a tablet  for  writing. 

Note.  Angitis  and  tigris  may  have  either  gender;  cams  ia  generally 
maaeiil.,  but  when  it  denotes  a dog  used  in  hunting,  it  is  very  often  feminine. 
(See  § 42.)  Aqualis,  callis,  corbis,  and  clwiis,  plur.  dunes,  are  used  by  good 
writers  as  words  of  either  gender.  Delphis  is  masculine,  but  the  more 

* See  the  Appendix  on  Roman  weights,  coius,  and  measures,  § 871. 
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common  form!)  are  delphinus,  or  delphin.  Coisit  has  not  been  mentioned 
nliove,  because  the  only  authority  we  have  for  it  is  a doubtful  passage  in 
Pliny,  Hist.  AW.  xx.k.  .39.,  and  cossits,  f,  is  more  probable. 

That  the  names  of  rivers  in  is  arc  masculine  follows  from  the  gcner.al 
rule  (§  37.);  thus  we  read  horrulus  Alhis,  Jtavwi  Tiberis,  rapubis  I'igru. 
Names  of  mountains  with  this  termination  ore  not  numerous:  LucrelUis,  a 
hill  in  Latium,  is  masculine,  for  Horace  says,  amoenua  Lucretilia.  The 
Greek  names,  Carambia,  a promontory  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  Peluria  in  Sicily,  arc  feminine,  the  word  arpa  being  understood. 

All  the  masculines  in  ia,  whatever  may  be  their  genitive,  are  contained 
in  the  following  hexameter  lines : 

hliLseula  sunt  pania,  piacia,  erinia,  cinia,  ignis, 

Fmiia,  glia,  rectia,  foUia,  fascia,  lapis,  amnia. 

Sic  fuatia,  poatis,  acrobia,  axis,  vermia  et  unguis, 

Et  penis,  collia,  callia,  sic  sanguis  ct  ensia, 

Mugilia  et  menaia,  poUia,  cum  caule  canalia, 

Et  vomia,  aentia,  pulvia,fnia,  cucumisque, 

Aiiguia,  item  torquis,  torris,  cum  casaibus  orbis. 

Exceptions  in  ys.  Names  of  rivers  and  mountains  with  this 
termination  are  masculine,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in 
Chap.  VI.;  e.  g.  Halys,  Othrys. 

[§  78.]  Exceptions  in  x.  The  following  are  masculine:  1) 
The  Greek  words  in  ax:  as  anthrax,  cordax,  thorax.  2)  The 
majority  of  those  in  cx:  apex,  caudex,  codex,  cimex,  cortex,  culex, 
frutex,  grex,  irpex,  latex,  murex,  obex,  podex,  pollex,  pulex,  pumex, 
ramex,  silex,  sorex,  ulex,  vertex  or  vortex.  3)  Some  in  ix;  viz. 
calix,  fornix,  phoenix,  sorix;  and  generally  also  varix.  4)  One 
word  in  ux;  viz.  tradux,  properly  an  adjective,  palmes  being 
understood.  5)  The  following  Greek  words  in  yx calyx, 
coccyx,  onyx,  oryx  and  bombyx  (in  the  sense  of  silkworm ; it  is 
femin.  when  it  signifies  silk) ; and  the  names  of  mountains,  such 
us  Eryx.  6)  The  subdivisions  of  an  as  which  end  in  unx:  as 
quincunx,  septunx,  deunx.  (See  Appendix  III.) 

Note.  Many  words  in  ex  commonly  enumerated  in  these  lists  arc  mas- 
culine from  their  signification,  such  asrex.pontifex,  carnifex,foenisex,vereiix. 
.Some  words  vary  between  the  masculine  and  feminine  genders,  ns  cortex, 
obex,  pumex,  and  silex,  which  have  been  mentioned  above,  but  the  inasc.  ia 
better  attested.  To  these  we  must  add  imbrex  and  raimex,  both  genders  of 
which  arc  supported  by  equal  authority.  It  mtiy  be  remarked,  that  the 
number  of  miLseulines  in  ex  is  greater  than  that  of  feminines ; for  if  we  put 
aside  the  above-mentioned  masculines,  there  remain  only  the  following 
feminines : forfex,  lex,  nex,  supellex,  prex  (not  used  in  the  nom.),  and  faex. 
Pellex,  ilex,  vitex,  and  carex  are  feminines  from  their  meaning,  according  to 
the  general  rule.  Alrijilex  is  the  only  neuter  in  ex,  and  is  rarely  used  as  a 
feminine. 
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Onyx  is  masculine  when  it  ilenotes  a species  of  marble,  or  a vessel  maile 
of  it;  but  as  the  name  of  a precious  stone  (see  § 39.)  it  is  feinininc.  Calx 
is  soinctiincs  used  as  a masculine  like  the  diminutive  calculns,  but  it  does  nut 
occur  in  ancient  writers.  Lynx  occurs  as  masculine  only  in  a single  passage 
of  Horace  (timidoi  lyncai),  and  is  otherwise  feminine,  as  in  Greek.  The 
archaic  cum  primo  luci  is  believed  to  be  preserved  in  a passage  of  Cicero 
(De  Off.  iii.  31.;  comp.  Varro,  He  L.  L.  vi.  9.). 

Exceptiom  in  es,  gen.  is  without  increase.  Tlie  Greek  word 
acinaces  alone  (aKivdicrjs,  ov)  is  decidedly  masculine.  Vepres, 
which  rarely  occurs  in  the  singular,  and  palumbcs,  though  com- 
monly masculines,  arc  found  also  as  feminines. 

ExceptioTis  in  s preceded  by  a consonant.  The  following  are 
masculine : dens,  fans,  mans  and  pons;  adeps  commonly,  and 
forceps  sometimes.  Some  words  are  properly  adjectives,  but 
arc  used  as  masculine  substantives,  because  a substantive  of  that 
gender  is  understood : confiuens  or  confluentes  (amnes'),  torrens 
(amnis),  oriens  and  occidens  (sot),  rudens  (funis),  bidens  and  tri- 
dens;  and  several  Greek  words,  such  as  elops,  epops  (Lat  upupa), 
merops,  gryps  (gryphis),  hydrops,  chalybs. 

Note.  The  divisions  of  the  as  ending  in  ns,  c.  g.  sextans,  qmdrans,  triens, 
ilodrans,  arc  masculine,  as  was  remarked  § 77.  Serpens,  in  prose  writers,  is 
generally  feminine,  but  the  poets  use  it  also  as  a masculine.  Stirps,  in  a 
figurative  sense,  is  always  feminine,  hut  in  its  original  sense  of  “ stem”  it 
is  frcfiucntly  found  as  a masculine.  Continens,  the  continent,  properly  an 
ailjective,  with  the  ellipsis  of  ager  or  terra,  is  of  doubtful  gender,  though  the 
feminine  seems  preferable.  Bidens,  a fork,  is  masculine,  but  when  it  signi- 
fies “a  sheep  two  years  old”  it  is  feminine,  ovis  being  understood.  The 
plural  torrentia,  from  torrens,  occurs  in  Curtius  ix.  35.,  and  must  be  explained 
by  supplying  Jiumina,  torrens  being  properly  an  adjective.  A few  participles 
used  as  substantives  in  philosophical  language  are  neuters,  as  ens,  accidens, 
eonsequens.  Animans,  being  properly  a participle,  occurs  in  all  three  genders ; 
but  according  to  the  practice  of  Cicero  it  is  generally  feminine  in  the  sense 
of  “ a living  being,”  and  masculine  in  the  sense  of  “ a rational  creature.” 
(See  Schneider,  Formenlehre,  p.  126.  fol.) 


CHAP.  XIX. 

GENDER  OP  WORDS  OF  THE  THIRD  DECLENSION.  — NEUTERS. 

[§  79.]  Words  ending  in  a,  e,  i,  y,  c,  I,  n,  t,  ar,  ur,  us  arc 
neuter : e.  g.  poema,  mare,  sinapi,  mhy,  lac  and  alec,  animal,  mcl, 
carmen,  Jlumen,  caput  (the  only  word  of  tliis  termination),  calcar, 
pulvinar,  fttlyur,  gnttur,  opus,  tempus. 
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1.  Exceptions  in  /.  The  following  arc  masculine:  tol,  sal  and 
tnngil,  which  form  is  more  common  than  mngilis.  Sal  in  the 
singular  is  sometimes  found  as  a neuter,  but  in  the  plural  the 
ancients  use  only  sales  both  in  the  sense  of  “ salt”  and  in  the 
more  common  one  of  “ witticisms.”  Salia  in  the  sense  of  “ dif- 
ferent kinds  of  salt”  is  only  a mcKlem  medical  term. 

2.  Exceptions  in  n.  Tliere  are  only  three  Latin  words  in  en 
which  arc  masculine,  viz.  pecten,  pecthiis,  ren  and  /jen  (or  lienis); 
the  others  in  en  arc  of  Greek  origin : c.  g.  attagen,  lichen  and 
splen.  Dclphin  (commonly  delphinns),  paean,  agon,  canon,  gno- 
mon, horizon,  and  the  names  of  mountains  in  on,  as  Cithaeron, 
Helicon,  are  likewise  masculine.  The  following  in  on  arc 
feminine : ai^lon,  halrgon  (Lat.  alcedo),  icon,  and  sindon ; and, 
according  to  the  general  rule,  all  the  Greek  names  of  towns, 
with  a few  exceptions,  such  as  Marathon,  which  is  more  fre- 
quently masculine. 

3.  Exceptions  in  nr.  Par  is  common  in  the  sense  of  “ mate,” 
but  neuter  in  the  sense  of  “ a pair.” 

4.  Exceptions  in  ur.  Astur,  turtur,  vultur  and  furfur  are 
masculine. 

5.  Exceptions  in  us.  All  words  of  two  or  more  syllables 
which  retain  the  u in  the  genitive,  that  is,  which  end  in  utis 
or  udis,  arc  feminine : e.  g.  juventus,  salits,  senectus,  servitus, 
virtus;  incus,  pains,  and  subscus;  akso  tellus,  telluris,  and  pccus, 
pecudis,  a sheep,  whereas  pecus,  peeSris  (neut.),  signifies  “ cattle” 
in  general.  Venus,  Veneris,  the  name  of  a goddess,  is  naturally 
feminine ; but  it  retains  the  same  gender  in  the  sense  of  “grace- 
fulness” (generally  in  the  plural).  Respecting  the  names  of 
animals  in  us,  sec  above,  § 42.  Lepus  and  mus  are  masculine ; 
gms  and  sus  arc  feminine,  when  the  particular  sex  is  not  to  be 
Bjiecified.  Of  Greek  words  in  us,  tripus,  tripSdis,  is  masculine ; 
apus  and  lagopus  are  feminine,  perhaps  only  because  avis  is 
understood.  Hhus,  as  a tree,  is  feminine,  as  a seed  or  spice 
masculine. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

FOURTU  DECLENSION. 

[§  80.]  The  fourth  declension  is  only  a particular  form  of  the 
third,  which  has  arisen  from  contraction  and  elision.  The 
nominative  of  masculine  and  feminine  words  ends  in  us,  and  of 
neuters  in  u.  The  following  is  the  form  of  their  declension  : — 


Smauma. 


Xom.  fruct-us,  fruit. 

com-u,  horn. 

Gen.  fruct-us. 

commas. 

Dat.  fruct-ui. 

corn~u. 

Acc.  fruct-um 

com-u. 

Voc.  fruct-us. 

com-u. 

Abl.  fruct-u. 

com-u. 

Fldbai. 

Nona,  fruct-us. 

com~vxu 

Gen.  fruct-uum. 

cornruum. 

Dat.  fruct-ibus. 

cornAhus. 

Acc.  fruct-us. 

com-ua. 

Voc.  fruct-us. 

com-ua. 

Abl.  fruct-ibus. 

comAbus. 

The  following  words  may  be  used 

os  exercises:  acttis^ 

cursus,  ffradus,  lusus,  magistratus,  motus,  sensus,  sumptus,  vultua: 
the  only  neuters  are,  genu,  gelu,  veru,  pecu  (the  same  as  pecus, 
dris).  Tonitrus  and  tonitruum,  plur.  tonitrua,  are  more  com- 
monly used  than  tonitru. 

Formerly  it  was  believed  that  the  neuters  in  w were  inde- 
clinable in  the  singular,  but  recent  investigations  (especially 
those  of  Freund,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  preface  to  his  Latin 
Dictionary)  compel  us  to  give  up  this  opinion,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  genitive;  for  it  is  only  in  late  technical  writers 
that  we  find,  e.  g.,  comu  cervinum  and  comu  bubulum  making 
the  genitive  without  any  termination  of  the  first  word : eomu- 
eervini,  comuhvbuli.  The  dative  mi  is  likewise  mentioned  by 
an  ancient  gramiiihrian  (Martian.  Capella,  lib.  iii.),  but  there 
is  no  instance  except  comu  in  Livy,  xliL  58.,  which  must  be 
looked  on  as  a contraction  of  comui. 
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I§  81.]  Note  1.  The  genitive  of  the  words  in  tu  was  originally  uit,  which 
was  afterwards  contracted  into  us.  Instances  of  the  ancient  form  arc  still 
found  in  our  authors,  as  anuit  in  Terence.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  genitive  of  words  in  us  was  i,  after  the  second  declension,  which  is  still 
found  now  and  then  as  well  as  us,  not  only  in  comic  writers,  but  in  good 
prose,  e.  g.  lertati  and  tumulti  in  Sallust.  The  dative  in  u instead  of  ui  is 
still  more  frequent,  especially  in  Cmsar,  who  is  said  by  GcUius  (iv.  19.)  to 
have  sanctioned  this  form  exclusively;  e. g.  eqaitatu,  mngitlratu,  wm,  for 
egnitaha,  he. ; it  is,  however,  found  also  in  a few  piutsages  of  other  writers. 

[§  ss.]  Note  2.  Some  words  make  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  in  u Jus 
instead  of  fJus.  They  are  contained  in  the  following  two  hexameters  ; — 

Arau,  acus,  portiu,  querciu^Jictu,  lacue,  arttu, 

Et  tribtu  et  parhia,  apecua,  odde  reruque  pccuque. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  instead  of  Jtcubua  a better  form  is  Jicia,  from 
fleus,  I (see  § 97.),  and  that  arcuiua  and  gnercubua,  though  mentioneil  by 
incient  grammarians,  do  not  occur  in  other  writers  any  more  than  arcibua, 
nr  quercibua.  Portua  has  both  forms,  uJus  and  ibua,  and  tonitrua  has  mure 
commonly  tonitribua  than  tonitrubua. 

[§  S3.]  Note  3.  Domua  takes,  in  some  of  its  cases,  the  forms  of  the  second 
declension  ; but  this  is  exclusively  the  case  only  in  the  genit.  domi*  in  the 
sense  of  “ at  home in  the  abl.  domo  in  the  sense  of  “ from  home and  in 
the  Bcc.  plur.  domoa  in  tlie  sense  of  “ home,”  when  several  places  arc  alluded 
to.  In  the  other  signification,  the  forms  of  the  fourth  declension  prevail, 
though  we  find  the  ablat.  domo,  genit.  plur.  domorum,  acc.  plur.  dotnoa, 
along  with  domu  (see  Garatoni  on  Cic.  Philip,  ii.  18.),  domuum,  and  domua 
(see  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  4.) ; but  domo  for  domui  seldom  occurs. 

Gender  of  Words  of  the  Fourth  Decdension. 

[§  84.]  The  words  in  us  are  masculine.  The  following  only  arc 
fenainincs:  acus,  domus,  manus,  porticus,  tribus,  and  the  plurals 
idus,  iduum,  and  qutnquatrus,  quinquatruum.  To  these  must  be 
added  coins,  which  however  also  follows  the  second  declension. 
(See  §§  53.  and  97.)  The  words  anus,  nurus,  socrus,  and  quercus 
are  feminine,  according  to  the  general  rule,  on  account  of  their 
signification. 

Note.  Penua,  ua  (provisions),  is  feminine;  but  there  are  two  other  forms 
of  this  word,  one  after  the  second  declension,  pemtm,  t,  and  the  second  after 
the  third,  penua,  oria,  both  of  which  are  neuter.  Specua  is  most  frequently 
masculine,  but  in  the  early  language,  and  in  poetry,  it  is  found  both  as  a 
feminine  and  os  a neuter.  In  Valer.  Maximus,  i.  2.,  we  have  fn  quoddam 
pmeedtum  apecua  for  in  quendam  apentm;  but  the  reading  is  doubtful.  Secua, 
when  used  for  aeiua,  is  neuter,  but  occurs  only  in  the  nominat.  and  accus.  in 
the  connection  of  virile  and  muliebre  accua.  (Comp.  § 89.) 

The  few  words  in  u arc  neuter,  without  ocception. 

• Domi,  “ at  home,”  b not  a genitive,  but  the  ancient  locative.  Sec  note 
at  the  foot  of  p.  300. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

FIFTH  DECLENSION. 


85.]  The  fifth  declension,  like  the  fourth,  may,  with  a few 
changes,  be  traced  to  the  third.  The  nominative  ends  in  is, 
and  the  declension  is  as  follows : — 


SlNOBLAR. 

Nom.  di-es,  a day. 
Gen. 

Dat.  di-H. 

Acc.  di-em. 

Voc.  di~es. 

Abl.  di-e. 


~ Plubai.. 

Nom.  di-cs. 

Gen.  di-irum. 
Dat.  di-ibiu. 
Aca  di-is. 

Voc.  di-es. 

Abl.  di-ebus. 


ffote  1.  Only  the  three  words  dies,  res,  and  species,  have  their  plural 
complete ; and  Cicero  condemned  even  specieram  and  speciebus  ns  not  being 
Latin.  The  words  acies,  facies,  effigies,  series,  and  spes,  are  found  in  good 
prose  writers  only  in  the  nominative  sing,  (perhaps  in  the  vocative  also) 
and  accusative  plural ; the  others  have,  from  their  signification,  no  plural. 

Note  2.  The  e in  the  termination  of  the  genitive  and  dative  singuhm  is 
long,  when  preceded  by  a vowel,  as  in  diei,  maciei,  but  short  after  a consonant, 
as  in  fdei,  rei. 

Note  3.  An  old  termination  of  the  genitive  was  es  (contracted  from  els), 
but  is  not  found  in  our  authors,  except  in  the  word  Diespiter=  Diei  pater. 
But  there  are  several  instances  of  « and  I being  used  for  the  ei  of  the  genitive 
and  dative.  The  e for  the  genitive  occurs  very  frequently  in  poetry  (V'irg. 
Georg,  i.  208.  die;  Ilorat.  Carm.  iii.  7.  4.;  Ovid.  Metam.  iii.  341.,  and 
vii.  728.  fide);  and  also  in  some  passages  of  Cicero,  Catsar,  and  Sallust ; e.  g. 
permcie  cttusa  (some  write  pemieii),  in  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  45.  In  sinistra 
parte  acie  in  C®s.  Dell.  Gall.  ii.  23.,  and  several  times  in  Sallust,  Instances 
of  the  dative  ending  in  e occur  in  Horace,  Semt.  i.  3.  95.  commissu  fide;  and 
in  Livy,  v.  13.  imanabili  pemicie  nec  causa  nec  finis  inveniebatur.  The 
dative  in  i occurs  in  Nepos,  Thrasyb.  2. : pemieii  fuit;  and  the  genitive  in  • 
apjicars  in  Livy,  ii.  42.,  in  the  connection  of  tribxcni  plebi  for  plebei  (.plebes  — 
plebs). 


Gendbb  or  WoBDS  or  the  Fifth  Dbci.£Hsiosi. 

[§  86.]  The  words  of  the  fifth  declension  are  feminine,  with 
the  exception  of  dies,  which  ia  nmscul.  and  femin.  in  the  singular, 
and  masculine  only  in  the  plural.  The  compound  meridies  is 
masculine  only,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  plural,  as  was  re- 
Tiiukcd  above. 
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Note,  Good  prose  writers  make  the  singular  of  die*  much  more  frequently 
masculine  than  feminine.  The  latter  gender,  generally  speaking,  is  used 
only  when  dies  denotes  duration  or  length  of  time,  and  in  the  sense  of  a 
fixed  or  appointed  day.  Thus  we  find  certa,  constituta,  praestitiUa,  dicta, 
finila  dies,  but  also  stato  die. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

IRREGULAR  DECLENSION.  — INDECLINABLE8.  — DEFECTIVES. 

[§  87.]  The  irregularities  in  the  declension  of  substantives  may 
be  comprised  under  two  general  heads : A.  Indeclinahks  and  de- 
fectives; B.  Heteroclita  and  heterogenea. 

A.  Some  substantives  have  a defective  declension,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  either  no  terminations  at  all  to  mark  the  different 
cases  (indeclinables'),  or  want  particular  cases,  or  even  a whole 
number  (defectives). 

I.  IndecUnables,  or  words  which  retain  the  same  form  in  all 
cases,  are  chiefly  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  alphabets,  e.  g.  alpha,  beta,  gamma,  digamma,  delta,  iota, 
a,  c,  V,  &C.  It  is  only  late  and  imclassical  authors  that  deeline 
the  Greek  names  in  a.  Delta,  as  a name  of  a country,  is  like- 
wbe  indeclinable ; but  it  is  found  only  in  the  nomin.  and  accus. 
Further,  a mmiber  of  foreign  words,  such  os  git,  manna,  pascha, 
and  a few  Greek  substantives  in  i and  g,  such  as  gummi  and 
misg,  which,  however,  occurs  also  as  a declinable  word  (see 
§ 55.);  and  besides  the  indeclinable  gummi  there  exist  other 
declinable  forms  also,  e.  g.  haec  gummis,  hoc  gumma,  and  hoe 
gumen.  Hebrew  proper  names,  which  differ  in  their  tenni- 
nations  from  Greek  and  Latin  words,  are  either  not  declined 
at  all,  as  Bethleem,  Gabriel,  Ruth,  or  they  take  a Latin  ter- 
mination in  the  nominative  also,  e.  g.  Abrahamns,  Jacobus,  Jo- 
sephus, Juditha.  David  and  Daniel  are  the  oidy  names  which, 
without  taking  any  termination  in  the  nominative,  make  the 
genitive  Davldis  and  Danielis.  Others,  as  Joannes,  Moses, 
Judas,  Maria,  have  already  acquired  through  the  Greek  a de- 
clinable termination,  and  are  accordingly  declined  after  tlie  first 
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or  third  declension.  Jesm  makes  the  accusat.  Jesum,  but  in 
the  other  cases  it  remains  unehanged,  Jem. 

Among  tlie  genu^e  Latin  words  we  must  notice  pondo,  which 
is  used  only  as  a plural,  and  remains  unchanged  in  all  its  cases, 
e.  g.  auri  quinque  pondo,  five  pounds  of  gold.  This  peculiarity 
arose  from  the  omission  of  the  word  librae,  to  which  was  added 
tlie  sujierfluous  pondo,  an  ablative  in  the  sense  of  “ in  weight  ” 
(in  which  it  still  often  occurs ; see  § 428.),  afterwards  librae  was 
omitted  and  pondo  retained  its  place.  Semis,  half  an  cts,  has 
become  an  indeclmable  adjective  (one  lialf)  from  a declinable 
substantive,  gen.  semissis,  and  is  used  as  such  in  connection  with 
other  numerals. 

[§  88.]  II.  Defectives  in  case  are  those  substantives  which  want 
one  or  more  c;iscs.  There  arc  many  words  of  which  the  nomi- 
native singular  cannot  be  proved  to  have  existed,  as  for  instance, 
of  the  genitives  dapis,  dicionis,  feminis  (for  which  the  nominat. 
femur  is  used),  frngis,  interncciouis,  opis,  pollinis,  stipis  (little 
money),  vicis,  and  of  the  plurals  preces  and  verbera  (for  which 
we  use  as  a nom.  sing,  plaga  or  icUis,  though  verber  also  some- 
times occurs).  The  genitive  neminis  from  nemo  occurs  very 
rarely,  and  its  place  is  suj)plied  by  nullius.  (See  § 676.)  The 
vocative  is  wanting  in  a great  many  words,  from  their  signi- 
fication. The  genitive  plural  is  wanting,  that  is,  does  not 
occur  in  our  authorities,  in  several  monosyllabic  words,  as  bs, 
oris;  vas,  vadis ; fflos,  pax,  and  others.  (See  § 66.)  The 
genit.  and  dat.  sing,  of  vis  is  very  rare,  but  the  plural  vires, 
virium,  &c.,  is  complete. 

[§  89.]  With  regard  to  words  which  want  several  cases,  it 
most  frequently  happens,  that  only  those  cases  exist  which  are 
alike  (i.  e.  especially  the  nominat.  and  accusat.),  all  the  others 
being  wanting.  This  is  the  case,  a.)  With  Greek  neuters  in 
es  (properly  adjectives)  and  Ss  in  the  singular,  and  with  those 
in  e in  the  plural,  e.  g.  cacoethes,  chaos,  epos,  melos,  cetos  (which 
make  the  plural  mele,  cete,  as  in  Greek),  and  Tempt.  Some  of 
these  words,  however,  have  a declinable  Latin  form  in  us,  i,  or 
um,  i,  viz.  chaus,  cetus,  melus  (mascuh),  and  melttm,  from  which 
the  ablatives  chao,  mclo  are  derived ; and  besides  (to)  Argos, 
there  is  a declinable  Latin  form  Argi,  Argorum,  Argis.  b) 
With  the  Latin  neuters  fas,  nefas,  nihil,  paritm  (too  little),  and 
instar,  which  was  originally  a substantive  signifying  “ an  image,” 
or  “ resemblance,”  and  was  then  used  as  an  adjective  in  the 
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sense  of  like,”  but  only  in  such  connections  as  admit  of  its 
being  explained  as  a nominative  or  accusative.  Secus^  sex,  is  like- 
wise used  only  in  cases  that  are  alike,  especially  as  an  accusative 
absolute,  virile  secus^  muliebre  secus,  e.  g.  canis  muliebre  secus ; 
in  other  phrases  sexus,  us,  is  the  ordinary  word,  c)  With  the 
plural  of  many  monosyllabic  words,  as  ncces,  kinds  of  death  ; 
"paces,  treaties  of  peace ; especially  neuters,  as  o£ra,  brazen 
images ; jura,  rights ; rura,  fields ; tura,  incense ; and  others, 
the  plural  of  which  generally  occurs  only  in  jwetical  language, 
as  farra,  com  ; mella,  honey ; fella,  bile.  To  these  we  must 
add  the  poetical  jdurals  Jiamina,  viurmura,  silentia,  coJla. 
The  following  plurals  grates,  munia,  likewise  occur  only  in  the 
nom.  and  accus.,  and  the  ablatives  gratibus  and  mimibus  are 
rarely  used.  Metus  which  is  complete  in  the  singular,  and  astus, 
of  which  the  ablat.  singular  is  used,  have,  in  the  plural,  those 
cases  only  which  are  alike. 

The  following  must  be  remembered  separately : fors  occurs 
only  in  the  nom.  and  abl.  singular  {forte,  by  chance);  lues,  in 
the  nom.,  acc.,  and  ablat.  singular ; mane,  in  the  nom.,  acc.,  and 
abl.  singular,  and  is  alike  in  all  of  them,  but  it  is  used  also  as 
an  adverb.  Satias  for  satietas  does  not  occur,  in  good  prose, 
in  any  other  case.  There  are  several  words  which  arc  frequently 
used  in  the  plural  (see  § 94.),  but  which  in  the  singular  have 
only  one  or  other  case,  more  especially  the  ablative  ; e.  g prece 
from  preces  occurs  in  prose  also ; but  the  ablative  singular  of 
ambages,  compedcs,  fauces,  obices,  and  verbera  is  used  only  in 
verse,  and  not  in  ordinary  prose. 

[§  90.]  Some  words  occur  only  in  particular  combinations 
and  in  a particular  case:  dicis  with  causa  and  gratia;  nauci 
in  the  phrase  non  nauci  facere  or  esse;  diu  noctuque,  or  die 
et  noctu,  old  ablatives,  for  which  however  nocte  et  inteMiu 
are  more  commonly  used ; derisui,  despicatui,  divisui,  ostentui, 
in  combination  with  duci  or  esse ; injitias  with  ire ; suppetias 
with  ferre;  pessum  and  venum  with  ire  and  dare,  whence  venire 
and  vendere,  for  which  Tacitus,  in  the  same  sense,  uses  veno 
ponere,  exercere ; foris  and  foras  (from  forae=  fores);  gratis  (for 
gratiis),  ingratiis  ; sponte  with  a pronoun,  as  mea,  tua,  S2ia,  or  a 
genitive;  in  promptu  and  in  procinctu  commonly  with  esse  and 
stare.  We  must  particularly  notice  some  verbal  substantives, 
which  frequently  occur  in  good  writers,  but  rarely  in  any  other 
form  than  the  ablat.  sing,  in  combination  with  a genitive  or  still 
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more  frequently  with  a pronoun,  such  as  meo,  tuo,  &c.,  e.  g.  con- 
ee»su  and  permissu  ; monitu  and  admonitu  ; mandatu,  missu,  ro- 
gatu,  oratu;  arhitratu,  jussu  et  injussu;  accitu,  coactu  atque  effla- 
gitatu  meo.  Sometimes  they  are  found  without  a genit.  or  an 
adject,  as  in  Caes.  De  Bell.  GalL  v.  27. ; Liv.  iv.  29.  32.,  v.  19. 

[§  91.]  III.  Defectives  in  number  are  words  which  have  either 
no  iilural  or  singular. 

1.  Many  words  from  their  signification  can  have  no  plural, 
and  are  termed  singularia  tantum.  This  is  the  case : a)  With 
abstract  nouns  which  have  a simple  and  universal  meaning, 
c-  g-  Justitia,  pictas,  pudor,  temperantia,  experientia,  infantia, 
pueritia,  adulcscentia,  juventus,  senectus,  fames,  sitis ; b)  With 
words  which  denote  a substance  or  mass  without  division  or 
subtlivisiou,  as  aurum,  argentum,  argilla,  sabulum,  coenum, 
limus,  sanguis,  and  pants,  inasmuch  as  we  thereby  do  not  un- 
derstand a single  loaf,  but  the  substance  of  bread  in  general. 
Some  words  of  this  kind  however,  when  used  in  the  pliu-al,  de- 
note separate  objects,  consisting  of  the  substance  indicated  by 
the  name,  as  aera,  works  in  bronze ; cerae,  wax-tablets ; ligna, 
pieces  of  wood ; c)  Collcctiva  words,  as  indoles,  the  whole  na- 
tural abilities  of  a person;  plebs  and  vulgus,  victus,  supellex, 
virus.  Projier  names  should  strictly  have  no  plural,  but  cases 
often  occur,  where  a plural  is  necessary,  viz.  when  persons  of 
the  same  name  or  character  are  spoken  of,  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  general  that  in  cases  like  this  the  person  who  speaks 
or  writes  must  decide  for  himself.  It  is  surprising  that  there 
exists  no  plural  of  the  words  vesper  (vespera),  meridies,  ver, 
justitium,  letum,  and  specimen. 

[§  92.]  Note  1.  It  ig,  however,  remarkable,  that  the  plural  of  abstract 
nouns  is  much  more  common  in  Latin  than  in  our  own  language,  to  denote 
a repetition  of  the  same  thing,  or  its  existence  in  different  objects.  Cicero 
( Pro  Leg.  Mart.  5.),  for  example,  says : adventus  imperatonan  nostrorum 
in  urbes  sociorum;  in  Pis.  22.:  concursus  febani  ttndique;  effusiones  bomi- 
num  ; De  Off.  ii.  6. : interitus  exercituum  ; ibid,  ii.  8. : eritus  eraiit  bellorum 
out  mites  out  necessarii ; ibid.  ii.  7. : reliquorum  similes  exitus  tyrarmorum ; in 
Verr.  v.  11.;  exitus  conviviomm  tales  fuerunt.  The  phrases  incurrere  in  odia 
hominum  and  animos  addere  militibus,  are  of  quite  common  occurrence,  and 
animus  is  used  in  the  plural  whenever  the  courage  or  anger  of  several  persons 
is  spoken  of,  just  as  we  always  read  terga  vertere,  to  take  to  flight,  when  the 
act  is  ascribed  to  many,  and  never  tergum.  Animi,  however,  like  spiritus,  is 
nsed  in  the  plural  also  to  denote  the  boldness  or  high  spirits  of  one  man. 
Qualities,  when  attributed  to  several  persons,  ai-e  frequently  (not  always) 
used  in  the  plural ; e.  g.  proeeritates  arborum,  Cic.  Cat.  MaJ.  17.;  odistis  homi- 
nuin  novorum  industrias,  in  Verr.  iii.  4.;  ingeniis  excellentibus praediti  homines,  De 
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JFin.  V.  24.  The  plural  in  this  case  often  denotes  dilTcrent  species  of  the 
same  quality ; c.  g.  sapiens  nostras  ambit  tones  levilatesqtte  contemnit,  Cic.  Tusc. 
y.  36. ; snepe  excelleniiae  qttaedam  in  amicitia  sunt,  ImcI.  19. ; somnus  et  quietes 
ceterae,  De  Off.  i.  29.  In  like  manner  we  find  iswidiae  mnltitudinis,  insaniae, 
desperationes,  iractadiae,  fortitudines,  turpitudines,  mortes,  exitia,  omnes  et 
metus  et  aegritadiites  ad  dolorem  re/erwitur,  &e.  (See  in  particular  Cic.  De 
Off.  Hi.  32.)  We  must  further  notice  the  frequent  use  of  the  plural  in 
words  denoting  the  phenomena  of  the  weather,  as  nines,  pruinae,  ^andines, 
imbres,  plueiae;  i.  c.  falls  of  snow,  showers  of  hail,  &c. ; and  soles,  sunbeams. 
(See  Quintil.  xi.  3.  27.)  All  we  have  said  hitherto  relates  to  goo<l  prose ; the 
poets  go  still  further,  and  use  the  plural  without  either  of  the  two  reasons 
mentioned  above ; e.  g.  amores,  irae,  metis,  and  timores,  flaminn,  murmura, 
otia,  silentia,  partly  fur  the  purpose  of  being  more  emphatic,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  metre,  where  the  singular  does  not  suit  it. 

Wotc  2.  The  names  of  fruits  of  gardens  and  fields,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  frequently  used  in  the  singular  in  a collective  sense,  where  we  arc  in  the 
habit  of  employing  the  plural;  e.  g.  Pythagorei  faba  abstinuenmt  (Cic.)j 
fabam,  lerUem,  rapum  severe ; ciceris  catimis.  In  like  manner  nux  or  ura  dues 
not  denote  a single  nut  or  grape,  but  the  particular  kind  of  fruit,  as  in 
Horace,  Serm.  ii.  2.  121. : pensilis  ura  seevndas  et  nux  ornabat  mensas.  In  a 
similar  way  Cicero  uses  the  names  of  species  of  animals : villa  abutulut  poreo, 
hardo,  agno,  gallina.  Cat.  Maj.  16.;  and  Livy,  v.  53.,  of  building  mateiials: 
tegula  publics  praebita  est. 

[§  93.]  2,  Other  words  (pluralia  tantuni)  occur  only  in  the 

plural,  and  in  the  singular  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  writers 
who  cannot  be  taken  as  models.  This  is  the  case 

a)  With  the  following  collective  names  of  personal  beings : 
Uberi,  gemini,  majores,  posicri,  primores  and  proccres,  superi  and 
inferi,  coelites,  consentes,  penates,  lemures,  excubiae,  operae.  AVhen 
in  any  of  these  cases  an  individual  is  to  be  indicated,  it  can  be 
done  only  by  making  it  a part  of  the  collective,  c.  g.  one  child, 
utius  or  una  liberorum  or  ex  liberis.  Manes  or  dii  manes  how- 
ever is  used  in  the  plural  also  to  denote  the  departed  soul  of  an 
individual. 

b)  A great  number  of  other  pluralia  tantum  denote  a complc.\ 
of  things,  the  constituent  parts  of  which  are  not  conceived 
separately,  or  at  least  arc  not  designated  by  the  same  word  ns 
the  whole  complex  itself.  Such  words  arc  rendered  in  English 
either  by  plurals  or  collective  words.  The  most  important 
among  them  arc : — 

a)  Artus,  exto,  intesdna  and  viscera,  furia  (or tun),  tormina, 
ilia,  armamenta,  impedimenta,  utensilia,  induviue,  exuviae,  manubiae, 
parietinae,  reliquiae,  sentes,  vepres,  virgulta,  bellaria,  crepundia, 
sernta,  donaria,  lautia,  inferiae,  justa,  serta,  compedcs,  grates, 
lamcnta,  minae,  preces,  dirae,  ambages,  argutiae,  dcliciae,  di- 
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vitiaei  facetiae i mLgaeygerraei  quisquiliae,  insidiaefpraestigiae,  tricae. 
To  these  we  may  add  some  other  but  similar  ideas,  which  are 
more  frequently  expressed  by  the  plural  than  the  singular,  as  an- 
gustiacy  blanditiaey  illecebrae,  ineptiae,  minutiae j latebrae,  salebrae. 

[§  9^*]  y9)  The  following  words  are  used  in  Latin  in  the  plural, 
because  they  denote  things  composed  of  several  parts,  whereas  we 
frequently  express  the  same  things  in  the  singular: — Altaria 
{altare  is  less  common),  arma,  moenia^  bigae,  trigae,  quadrigae  (in 
the  so-called  Silver  Age  the  singular  also  was  used,  the  chariot 
being  the  main  thing  thought  of),  canceUi  and  clathri,  cctsses  and 
plagae,  exequiae,  Jides  (a  lyre,  properly  the  strings  which  were 
also  called  nervi),  fores  and  valvae,  loculi^  phalerae,  salinacy  scalacy 
scopacy  codicilliy  pugillareSy  tabulaxy  ceracy  dunes  and  nates.  The 
meaning  of  the  plural  is  more  obscure  in ^ the  following  words: 
cervices* , fauceSy  clitellaCy  cunacy  cunabula  and  incunabuhiy  inimi- 
citiax  (is  used  by  Cicero  in  the  singular  only  as  expressing  a 
philosophical  idea,  otherwise  it  is  a plurale  tantum'),  induciacy 
nuptiacy  obiceSy  panticeSy  praecordia  (prum)y  sordesy  tenebrae. 

It  is  curious  that  the  plural  of  some  of  the  words  of  this 
class  expresses  also  a- plurality  of  the  same  things  of  which  the 
plurale  tantum  indicates  but  one,  e.  g.  that  fauces  signifies  not 
only  a throat,”  but  several  throats,”  or  “ mouths.”  In  this 
case  the  distributive  numerals  are  used  instead  of  cardinal 
ones.  (See  § 119.) 

[§  95.]  The  names  of  certain  days  in  the  Koman  calendar  are 
plurals,  as  calendaey  nonaCy  idusy  nundinae  and  feriae  ; so  also  the 
names  of  festivals  and  festive  games  (like  ludi  itself),  e.  g. 
Bacchanaliay  Floraliay  Saturnaliay  Olgmpiay  and  nataliciay 
sponsalia  and  repotia;  further,  many  names  of  towns,  such  as 
AthenaCy  Thebae,  GadeSy  the  neuters  Arbelay  BactrOy  Lcuctray 
and  a considemble  number  of  names  of  towns  which  are  pro- 
perly names  of  the  people,  as  Delphiy  Leontiniy  Parisii,  Treviri. 
Such  plural  names  of  nations  are  often  used  for  that  of  the 
country  they  inhabit.  Horace,  for  example,  says:  tollor  in 
arduos  SabinoSy  i.  e.  into  the  high  country  of  the  Sabines. 
(See  § G80.) 

* In  ancient  Latin  prose,  i.  e.  especially  in  Cicero,  it  is  a plurale  tantum ; 
for  cervieem  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  42.  is  only  a misprint  in  the  modern  editions ; 
but  the  poets,  and,  aller  the  Augustan  age,  prose  writers  also,  use  the  word 
in  the  singular.  (Comp.  Qiiintil.  viii.  3.  35.) 
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[§  96.]  Some  words  which  are  aj)j)arcntly  the  same  vary  in 
meaning  according  to  their  number,  which  is  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  a diiFerencc  of  gender.  Luttrum  is  a period  of 
five  years,  and  lustra,  dens  of  wild  beasts;  fastus,  us,  plur. 
fastas,  pride ; and  fasti,  the  calendar ; forum,  market,  and  fori, 
passages ; tempos,  time,  and  tempora  (sometimes  tempus  also), 
the  temples  of  the  head. 

In  other  words  the  plural  has  a different  meaning  from  the 
singular,  though  one  nearly  allied  to  it,  and  without  giving 


up  the  meaning  of  the  singulai 
SlHOULAB. 

A(jer,  domain  land. 

Aedes,  a temple. 

Aqua,  water. 

Auxilium,  help. 

Bonum,  something  good. 
Career,  a prison. 

Castrum,  a fort.  [forum. 

Comitium,  a part  of  the  Roman 
Copia,  abundance. 

Cupedia,  daintiness. 

Epulum,  a solemn  feast. 
Facultas,  power  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Fortuna,  fortune. 

Hortus,  a garden. 

Littera,  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
Ludus,  pastime. 

Naris,  nostriL 
Natalis  (dies),  birth-day. 

(^Ops,  obsol.)  Opis,  help. 

Opera,  labour. 

Pars,  a part. 

Rostrum,  a beak,  pointed  head 
of  a ship. 

Sal,  salt. 


» 


for  the  plural,  e.  g. 

Pl-UBAL. 

Agri,  property  of  individuals. 
Aedes,  a house. 

Aquae,  medicinal  springs. 
Auxilia,  auxiliary  troops. 

Bona,  property.  [course. 

Carceres,  the  barriers  of  a race- 
Castra,  a camp. 

Comitia,  .assembly  for  election. 
Copiae,  troops. 

Cupediae,  or  cupedia,  dainties. 
Fpulae,  a feast,  a meal. 
Facultates,  property. 

Fortunae,  goods  of  fortune. 
Ilorti  and  hortuli,  pleasure- 
grounds. 

Littcrae,  an  epistle,  literature. 
Ludi,  publie  games. 

Nares,  inm,  noifi—nasns. 
Natalcs,  birth,  high  or  low. 
Opes,  |xjwer,  wealth. 

Operae,  workmen. 

Partes,  (commonly)  a party. 
Rostra,  the  raised  plaee  from 
which  the  orators  spoke. 
Sales,  witticisms. 
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CHAP.  xxm. 

IRREGULAR  DECLENSION.  — HETEROCLITA.  — IIETEROGENEA. 

[§  97.]  B.  Toe  second  kind  of  irregularity  in  the  declension 
of  substantives  consists  in  too  great  an  abundance  of  forms. 
It  happens  either,  that  although  there  is  but  one  nominative, 
the  otlier  cases  have  two  forms  after  different  declensions,  or 
that  both  the  nominative,  and  all  the  other  cases,  have  two  dif- 
ferent forms.  If  owing  to  the  different  terminations,  such  a 
word  has  at  the  same  time  different  genders,  it  is  called  a 
heternghies ; if  it  has  merely  different  forms,  it  is  called  a 
heterocUton.  It  must  however  bo  observed  that  there  are  only 
very  few  words  in  which  the  practice  of  good  prose  does  not 
give  preference  to  one  of  the  forms,  and  in  the  following  list 
we  shall  always  put  the  preferable  form  first. 

Forms  of  different  declensions  are  found  in  the  word 
jugerum ; for,  besides  the  ablative  sing,  and  plur.  jugero  and 
jugerts,  poets  for  metrical  reasons  use  jugere  and  jttgeribus. 
Some  names  of  trees  in  us,  viz.  cupressus,  Jicus,  laurus,  piniis, 
besides  the  forms  of  the  second  declension,  also  take  those 
of  the  fourth  in  us  and  u,  i.  e.  in  the  genit.  and  ablat.  sin- 
gular, and  in  the  nom.  and  accus.  plural,  e.  g.  laurus  (after  the 
second  and  fourth  declension),  gen.  lauri  and  laurus,  dat.  lauro, 
acc.  laurum,  voc.  laure,  abl.  lauro  and  lauru.  Nom.  plur.  lauri 
and  laurus,  gen.  laurorum,  dat,  and  abl.  lauris,  accus.  lauros 
and  laurus,  voc.  lauri.  In  otlier  names  of  trees  the  second  de- 
clension greatly  predominates,  except  quercus,  which  follows  the 
fourth  entirely.  The  same  is  the  case  with  coins,  a distaff ; but 
the  cases  in  i,  orum,  is,  do  not  exist,  perhaps  only  accidentally, 
for,  according  to  the  ancient  grammarians,  the  word  may  follow 
both  the  second  and  fourth  declensions.  Respecting  senatus, 
fumultus,  gen.  us  and  i,  see  § 81.  Vos,  vasis,  a vessel,  sometimes 
makes  the  genit.  vasi  from  vasum,  which  is  not  altogether  out  of 
use.  The  plural  ilia  has  iliorum  and  iliis  along  with  ilium  and 
ilibus. 

[§  9S.]  Words  wliich  have  different  forms  in  the  nominative 
iis  well  as  other  cases  may  follow  the  same  declension  in  cither 
case,  as  balteus  and  balteum,  callus  and  callum,  clipeus  and  cli- 
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jteum  (especially  a consecrated  shield),  carrus  and  carrum,  com- 
mcntarius  and  eommentarium,  cubitus  and  cubitum,  pileum  and 
pileus,  baculum  and  baculus,  palatum  and  palatus,  jugvlum  and 
jugulus,  catinuSy  catillus,  and  catinum,  catillum;  and  some  names 
of  plants,  as  lupinus  and  lupinum,  papyrus  and  papyrum,  por- 
rum  and  porrus : or  they  follow  different  declensions  ; os 

Alimonia,  ae.  — alimonium,  i. 

Amygdala,  ae.  — amygdalum,  i. 

Vespera,  ae.  — vesper,  i,  the  evening  star,  is  regular.  In 
the  sense  of  evening,  we  find  the  nom. 
vesper  and  accus.  vesperum,  but  the  ab- 
lative vespere  and  vesperi,  from  vesper,  is; 
in  the  Silver  Age  generally,  we  also  find 
vespera,  ae. 

— cingula,  ae. 

— esseda,  ae. 

— incestus,  us. 

— delphin,  inis. 

— elephas,  antis. 

— consortium,  i. 

— menda,  ae. 

— penus,  us;  and  penus,  Kris. 

— tergus,  Oris,  only  in  poetry,  and  in  prose 
after  Augustus. 

— pavits,  i. 

— scorpius,  i. 

— palumbus,  i;  and  palumba. 

— colluvies,  ei. 

— cratcra,  ae. 

— plehes,  a. 

Paupertas,  atis  — pauperies,  ei. 

Juventus,  utis  — juventa,  ae;  m\Ajuventas,  dtis, 

Senectus,  utis.  — senecta,  ae. 

Gausftpe,is(iAm — gausapum,  i;  and  gausapa,  ae. 
gausapes,  is, 
masc.). 

Praesepe,is{c\so — praesepium,  i. 
praesepes,  is, 
fem.). 

Tapete,  is.  — tapetum,  i;  and  tapes,  etis. 


Cingulum,  i, 
Essedum,  i. 
Incestum,  i. 
Dclphinus,  i. 
Elephantus,  i. 
Consortia,  dnis 
Mendum,  i. 
Penum,  i. 
Tergum,  i. 

Pavo,  dnis. 
Scorpio,  onis. 
Palumbes,  is. 
Colluvia,  onis. 
Crater,  eris. 
Plebs,  is. 
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Angiportiu,  us.  — angiportum,  i.  Rictus,  us.  — rictum,  i. 

Arcus,  us.  — arcus,  i (in  Cic.  DeNat.  Dear.  iii.  20.,  rainbow). 
Tonitrus,  Us.  — tonitruum.  Vallus.  — vallum. 

(tonitru). 

To  femur,  oris,  the  liip,  the  forms  of  the  nominat.  femen,  and 
gen.  feminis,  are  not  unfrequent.  Fames,  is,  and  requies,  etis,  take 
the  forms  of  the  fifth  declension:  fames  makes  the  ablat.  fame, 
and  requies  has  requiem  and  requic  besides  requietem  and  reqnietc. 
It  is  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  that  substantives 
have  different  forms  both  of  the  first  and  fifth  declensions,  as  har- 
haria,  barbaries  ; luxuria,  es  ; duritia,  es  ; materia,  cs  ; mollilia, 
es ; segnitia,  es  (the  forms  after  the  fifth  declension  commonly 
occur  only  in  the  nom.,  acc.,  and  ablat.),  and  that  verbal  substan- 
tives of  the  fourth  declension  have  a second  form  in  urn,  i,  like 
the  participle  of  the  perfect,  as  conatus  and  conatum,  eventus  and 
eventum,  praetextus  and  praetextum,  suggestus  and  suggestum. 

[§  99.]  To  this  class  belong  those  substantives  which,  in  the 
plural,  assume  a different  gender  and  a different  form,  in  some 
instances,  along  with  the  regular  one : — 

1.  Masculines,  which  in  the  plural  become  also  neuters : jocus, 
plur.  joci  and  joca  (of  pretty  equal  authority,  though  joca  is 
better  established  by  the  practice  of  Cicero) ; locus,  plur.  loci 
(generally  passages  in  books  or  subjects  for  investigation  and 
discussion = topics)  and  loca  (in  the  common  sense  of  “places,” 
whence  the  difference  is  briefly  expressed  thus ; loci  librorum, 
loca  terrarum).  The  poets  use  sibila  for  sibili ; and  of  intubus 
and  tartarus  they  make  the  plural  intuba  and  tartara. 

2.  Feminines  which  in  the  plural  become  also  neuters:  car- 
basus,  a sj)ecies  of  flax,  plur.  carbasi  and  carbasa,  sails  made  of 
it ; ostrea,  plur.  ostreae  and  ostrea,  orum  ; margarita,  plur.  mar- 
garitae,  and  in  Tacitus  also  margarita,  orum. 

3.  The  following  neuters  become — a)  Masculines:  coelum, 
eoeli;  siser,  siseres ; porrum  (which  is  much  more  frequent  in  the 
singular  than  porrus),  porri;  b)  Feminines:  delieium,  deliciae  ; 
epulum,  epulae ; balneum,  balneae  (in  the  sense  of  a public 
bath  balnea  is  more  frequent) ; c)  Both  masculines  and  neuters : 
rostrum,  rastri  and  rostra  ; frenum,  freni  * and  frena. 

• The  nominative  freni,  for  which  Schneider  (Formenlehre,  p.  476.)  has 
no  authoritj,  occurs  in  Ciirtiun,  iii.  34.  vii.  40.;  Yalcr.  Maxim,  ii.  9.  6.; 
Seneca,  de  Ira,  i.  7. ; Sil.  Ital.  i.  240. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

NOnNS  ADJECTIVE.  — TERMINATIONS.  — DECLENSION. 

[§  100.]  1.  The  noun  adjective  denotes  a quality  of  a person 

or  a thing,  expressed  either  by  a substantive  or  a pronoun.  The 
piarticiple  is  an  adjective  formed  from  a verb,  and,  as  far  as 
its  form  is  concerned,  is  an  adjective.  An  adjective  has  three 
genders,  and  can  thus  be  joined  with  substantives  of  different 
genders.  But  there  are  only  two  cla-sscs  of  adjectives  in  which 
the  three  genders  arc  indicated  by  three  different  tenninations ; 
namely,  the  adjectives  and  participles  in  «s,  a,  um,  such  as  bonus, 
bona,  bonum;  amatus,  amata,  amatum;  and  those  in  cr,  a,  um, 
such  ns  liber,  libera,  liberum  ; and  the  isolated  satur,  satura, 
saturum. 

To  these  adjectives  of  three  tenninations  the  following  thir- 
teen in  er,  is,  e must  be  .added  : acer,  acris,  acre;  alaccr,  alucris, 
alacre;  campester,  campestris,  campestre;  celeber,  Celebris,  celebre; 
celer,  celeris,  celere;  equester,  equestris,  equestre;  paliister,  pains- 
tris,  palustre;  pedester,  pedestris,  pedestre;  puter,  putris,  putre; 
saluber,  salubris,  salubre;  Silvester,  silvestris,  silocstre;  terrestcr, 
terrestris,  terrestre;  volucer,  volucris,  volucre.  Originally  they 
h.otl  only  two  terminations,  is  for  the  masculine  and  feminine, 
and  e for  the  neuter.  The  termination  er  for  the  masculine  ex- 
clusively was  afterwards  added  to  them ; but  as  the  termination 
is  is  not  very  often  used  in  good  prose  for  the  masculine,  it  will 
be  best  to  treat  them  as  a class  of  adjectives  which  have  tlircc 
terminations  for  the  three  genders. 

Note  1.  Erncsti  on  Tacit.  Armed,  ii.  in  fin.  goes  too  far  in  asserting  llint 
the  masculine  in  it  is  not  suited  for  prose,  lie  himself  quotes  two  passages 
from  Tacitus  for  Celebris,  and  one  in  the  Auct.  ad  Ilerenn.  ii.  4. : lociu  ceU- 
brit.  Several  others  may  l>o  added  from  Curtius.  In  Cicero,  T>e  Dirin.  i.  .'17. 
we  find  annus  mdubris ; and  in  like  manner  locus,  ventus,  effechts  salubris  in 
Celsus,  i.  3.,  ii.  1.,  iii.  6. ; in  Livy,  xxvii.  1. : tumuUus  equestris;  xxix.  35. : 
exercitus  terrestris;  and  xxvii.  26. : tumultus  silvestris;  also  coliis  and  locru 
silvestris  in  Caesar,  Bell,  Gall.  ii.  18.,  vi.  34. ; vomitus  acris  in  Celsus, 
viii.  4. 

Note  2.  Tlie  names  of  the  months,  September,  October,  November,  De- 
cember, also  belong  to  this  class  of  adjectives.  As  adjectives,  however,  they 
arc  defective,  since  the  neuter  never  occurs,  and  the  masculine  and  feminine 
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scarcely  in  any  other  connection  than  with  tneiai*  (masc.),  Calendae,  Nonae, 
and  Idui.  Horace  uses  libertate  Decembri. 


[§  loi.]  2.  Other  adjectives  have  only  two  forms,  the  one 
for  the  masculine  and  feminine  in  common  (generis  communis), 
and  the  other  for  the  neuter.  This  class  consists  of  those  in  is, 
neut.  e,  as  levis  (masc.  and  fem.),  leve,  and  the  comparatives  in 
or  (masc.  and  fem.),  us  (neut),  as  levior,  letius. 


Note, 
is,  e. 


Some  adjectives  have  a double  form ; one  in  tis,  a,  urn,  the  other  in 


Sijugrts,  a,  ton. 
Exammus,  a,  urn. 
Hilarus,  a,  vm. 
Imbecillus,  a,  um. 
Imberbus,  a,  um  (rare). 
Inermus,  a,  um  (rare). 
Afultijngus,  a,  um. 
Quadrijvgut,  a,  um. 
Semermus,  a,  um. 
Semianimus,  a,  um. 
Semisomnus,  a,  um. 
Unajiimus,  a,  um. 


bijugis,  e (rare). 
exanimis,  e. 
hiiarit,  e. 

imbeciiUs,  e (rare). 
imberbis,  e. 
inermis,  e. 
multiju^s,  e. 
quadrijugis,  e. 
semermu,  e. 
semiauimis,  e. 
but  insomnis,  e. 
unanimis,  e (rare). 


The  forms  acclious,  declivus,  proclivus,  and  a few  others  not  mentioned 
licre,  are  but  rarely  used  for  acclivis,  decUvis,  and  proclivis. 


[§  102.]  3.  All  other  adjectives  have  only  one  termination 
for  all  three  genders ; as  felix,  prudens,  anceps,  sailers,  pauper, 
(lives,  vetus,  Arpinas.  So  also  the  present  participles  in  ns, 
as  laudans,  monens,  legens,  audiens.  But  all  the  adjectives  of 
this  class  have  the  termination  ia  in  the  nom.,  accus.,  and  voca- 
tive plural  of  the  neuter  gender.  (Very  few,  and  properly 
speaking  only  vetus,  veteris,  have  the  termination  a,  respecting 
which  sec  above,  § 65.)  E.  g.  felicia,  prudentia,  uncipitia,  sol- 
lertia,  laudantia.  Opulens  and  violens  are  only  different  forms  ol 
opukntur,  violentus. 

Note  I . Dives  is  an  adjective  of  one  termination,  and  the  neuter  therefore 
is  dives,  as  dives  opus,  dives  munus.  There  is  another  form  of  the  word  with 
two  terminations,  dis,  neut.  dite,  but  it  very  rarely  occurs  in  the  nominative 
singular : dis  being  found  only  in  Terence,  Adelph.  v.  1. 8.,  and  dite  in  Valer. 
Flacc.  ii.  296. : but  in  the  other  cases  and  in  the  plural  it  is  frequently  used, 
as  ditem  Asiam,  diti  gasa,  ditia  stipendia  facere,  dilibus  promissis ; the  nomi- 
native plural  divitia  docs  not  seem  to  occur  at  all.  In  the  comparative  and 
superlative  both  forms  divitior,  divitissimus,  and  diiior,  ditissimus,  are  equally 
in  use ; tlic  longer  forms  in  the  prose  of  Cicero,  and  the  shorter  ones  in 
poetry  and  later  prose  writers,  l^ubes,  genit.  puberis,  is  an  adjective  of  one 
termination;  but  the  compound  impubes,  iris,  appears  also  in  the  form 
impubis,  e,  genit.  impubis,  e.  g.  impube  corpus. 

O 
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Note  2.  Substantives  in  tor  derived  from  transitive  verbs  maj  like- 
wise be  classed  among  adjectives,  as  praeceptor,  victor;  for  as  they  may 
easily  form  a feminine  in  trix  (see  § 41.),  they  have  almost  the  character 
of  adjectives ; and  even  in  prose  we  read,  e.  g.,  victor  exercittu,  victricet 
litterar,  in  tarn  corruptrice  provincia.  Thus  Livy  says  of^  L.  Brutus, 
ille  liberator  populi  liomani  animut ; that  is,  aliipumdo  liberatums  popnlum 
Horn. ; and  Tacitus,  eductiu  in  domo  regnatrice.  (See  Bentley  on  Horace, 
Carm.  iv.  9.  39.)  The  use  of  these  substantives  as  adjectives  is  limited  in 
prose ; but  the  poets  extend  it  much  further,  and  use  even  the  Greek 
patronymics  in  ax  and  ix  in  the  same  manner.  Ovid,  e.  g.,  says,  Pelias  haxta, 
laurtu  Parndsix,  Auxonis  ora,  Sithonis  undo;  and  Virgil,  urxa  Libijstix,  &c. 
A singular  feature  of  these  words  is,  that,  together  with  the  feminine  termi- 
nation of  the  plural  trices,  they  have  also  a neuter  termmation,  tricia;  e.  g. 
victrieia  betta,  ultricia  tela ; hence  in  the  plural  they  become  adjectives  of 
three  terminations,  os  victores,  victricex,  victrieia.  The  substantive  koxpes, 
too,  has  in  poetry  a neuter  plural,  hoxpita,  in  the  sense  of  an  adjective.  « 


[§  103.]  4.  With  regard  to  the  declension  of  adjectives,  it 

must  be  observed  that  the  feminines  in  a follow  the  first  de- 
clension ; the  masculines  in  us  and  er,  which  make  the  feminine 
in  a,  and  the  neuters  in  um,  follow  the  second.  All  other  ter- 
minations belong  to  the  third  declension.  As  therefore  adjec- 
tives follow  the  same  declensions  as  sub.stantivcs,  the  former  also 
have  been  treated  of  above,  and  their  irregularities  have  been 
pointed  out.  (See  §§  51.  and  66.,  &c.) 


Note.  The  following  table  shows  the  declension  of  adjectives  of  one 


termination : — 

SlNOOLAB. 

Nom.  — 

Gen.  ix 
Dat.  I 

Acc.  em,  neut.  like  nom. 
Voc.  like  nom. 

Abl.  I,  sometimes  e. 


Pluhai.. 

Nom.  ex,  neut.  ia. 

Gen.  ium,  sometimes  um. 
Dat.  fbux. 

Acc.  like  nom. 

Voc.  like  nom. 

Abl.  {bus. 


5.  Indeclinable  adjectives  arc : nequam ; frugi  (properly  a 
dative  of  the  obsolete  frux,  but  is  used  quite  as  .an  adjective  ; 
its  derivative  frugalis  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  writer) ; 
pracsto  (occurs  only  in  connection  with  the  verb  cssc) ; and  semis, 
which  is  always  added  to  other  numerals  in  the  sense  of  “ and  a 
half,”  the  conjunction  being  omitted,  e.  g.  recipe  undos  quinque 
semis,  take  five  ounces  and  a half.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
witli  the  substantive  semis,  gon.  semissis.  Potis  or  pote  is  obso- 
lete, and  occurs  only  in  poetry  in  connection  with  esse  (whence 
arose  the  contracted  form  posse).  Dailtnas,  guilty,  is  used  only 
as  a legal  term,  in  connection  with  esto  and  sunto. 
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Adjectives  defeetive  in  number  are  pauci  and  pleriqw,  whicli, 
in  ordinary  language,  Lave  no  singular.  Tlie  diminutive  of 
paucus,  however,  occurs  as  a neuter  pauxillum  or  pauxilhilum, 
though  rarely  in  other  genders.  The  singular  plemsque  is  ob- 
solete, and  is  found  only  in  Sallust,  who  was  fond  of  old  forms 
of  expression,  e.  g.  pleraque  juventus,  nobilitas  ; plcrumque 
exercitum  ; but  the  neuter  plerumque  (the  greatest  part  ) likewise 
occurs,  though  only  in  an  isolated  pass.agc  of  Livy.  It  is 
usually  an  adverb,  signifying  “ mostly,”  or,  “ for  the  most  part.” 
(See  § 266.) 

Of  adjectives  defective  in  case  there  are  several  of  which 
the  nominative  is  not  in  use,  or,  at  least,  cannot  be  proved  to 
have  been  used ; e.  g.  sons,  seminex  (or  seminlcis'),  and  a few 
similar  compounds.  We  further  do  not  find  ceterus  and  ludi- 
crus  (or  ceter,  ludicerf),  but  the  other  genders  occur  in  the 
nominative.  The  genitive  primoris  lias  neither  a nomina- 
tive (primor  or  primoris),  nor  the  neuter  fomis.  Cicero  uses 
the  word  only  in  the  phrase  primoribus  labris  (equivalent  to 
primis),  others  frequently  use  the  plural  in  the  sense  of  prin- 
cipes,  or  the  grandees  of  a nation.  Pamm,  too  little,  is  the 
neuter  of  tlic  obsolete  parus  connected  with  parvus,  and  is 
used  as  a substantive  only  in  the  nom.  and  accusative.  Ne- 
cesse  exists  only  as  a neuter  in  connection  with  cst,  erat,  &c., 
and  with  habeo,  Iiabes,  &c. ; nccessum,  which  is  likewise  used 
only  with  est,  erat,  &C.,  very  rarely  occurs  except  in  old  Latin, 
the  adjective  necessarius,  a,  um,  being  used  in  its  stead.  Vo- 
Jupc  is  likewise  obsolete,  and  is  used  only  with  est,  erat,  &c. 
{M  mactus,  a,  um,  which  is  believed  to  be  a contraction  of  mayis 
auctus,  we  have  only  made  and  madi  with  the  inipci'ative  of 
the  verb  esse.  (Comp.  § 453.)  The  genitive  of  plerique  is 
wanting ; but  plurimi,  which  has  the  same  meaning,  supplies  the 
deficiency. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

COMPARISON  OP  ADJECTITE8. 

[§  104.]  1.  Adjectives  (also  the  present  and  past  participles 

when  used  as  adjectives,)  may,  by  means  of  a change  in  their 
termination,  be  made  to  indicate  that  the  quality  they  denote 
belongs  to  a subject  in  a higher  or  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  degrees  of  comparison  {gradus  comparationis),  as  this 
change  is  called,  are,  the  comparative,  when  a comparison  is 
made  between  two  (persons,  things,  or  conditions),  and  the 
superlative,  w'hen  a comparison  takes  place  among  three  or 
more.  The  fundamental  form  of  the  adjective  in  this  respect 
is  called  the  positive. 

Note.  An  object  may  be  compared  either  with  another,  or  with  itself  at  dif- 
ferent times,  or  one  of  its  qualities  may  be  compared  with  another ; e.  g.  Gaius 
doctior  ent  qnam  Marcus,  or  Gaius  doctior  nunc  est  (piam  fuit,  or  Gaius  doctior  est 
quam  justior,  (Respecting  this  peculiarity  of  the  Latin  language,  see  § 690.) 
The  comparative,  however,  is  also  used,  in  an  elliptic  mode  of  speaking, 
instead  of  our  “ too”  (iiimis)  ; e,  g.  si  tibi  quaedam  videbuntur  obsatriora ; that 
is,  too  obscure,  or  more  obscure,  than  it  should  be  (quam  par  crat),  or,  as  we 
may  say,  “ rather  obscure,”  in  which  sense  paulo  is  sometimes  added,  as  in 
paulo  liberius  locutus  est,  he  spoke  rather  freely.  In  like  manner  the  superla- 
tive, when  used  without  the  objects  of  comparison  being  mentioned,  indicates 
only  that  the  quality  exists  in  a high  degree,  which  we  express  by  the  adverb 
very,  e.  g.  homo  doctissimus,  does  not  always  mean  “ the  most  learned,”  but 
very  often  “ a very  learned  man ;”  and  iniemperantissime  vixit,  he  lived  very 
in  temperately. 

2.  The  comparative  has  the  temiination  tor  for  the  masculine 
and  feminine,  and  his  for  the  neuter ; and  these  terminations  arc 
added  to  the  stem  of  the  word  such  as  it  appears  in  the  oblique 
cases.  The  rule  may  be  practically  expressed  thus : to  form  the 
comparative  add  or  or  us  to  that  case  of  the  positive  which 
ends  in  t,  that  is,  in  words  of  the  second  declension  to  the 
genitive,  and  in  those  of  the  third  to  the  dative,  e.  g.  doctus 
(docti),  doctior;  liber  (liberi),  liberior ; pulcher  (^pulchri),  pul- 
chrior ; levis,  levior ; acer  (acri),  acrior ; prudens,  prudentior ; 
indulgens,  indulgentior ; audax,  audacior ; dives,  divitior ; velox, 
velocior.  (^Sinister  alone  makes  the  comparative  sinisterior,  which 
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has  the  same  meaning  as  the  positive,  although  its  genitive  is 
sinistri  and  not  sinisteri), 

Note.  Some  comparatives  also  have  a diminutive  form,  as  grandituculiu, 
majtuadtu,  longimcidus,  meliascultu,  mimuculua,  tardiiuculat,  phuculum.  Their 
signification  varies  between  a diminution  of  the  comparative  and  of  the 
positive ; c.  g.  mimuculus  may  mean  rather  small  or  rather  smaller. 

3.  The  superlative  ends  in  issbmt.<t,  a,  um,  and  is  formed  as  the 
comparative  by  adding  tliis  termination  to  the  stem  of  the  posi- 
tive, such  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  genitive  and  the  other  oblique 
ciiscs,  after  the  removal  of  the  terminations,  e.  g.  doct-issimus,  pru- 
dent-issimus,  audac-issimus,  concord-issimus.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  (§  2.)  that  this  tennination  of  the  superlative  was 
originally  written  and  pronounced  umus,  and  it  is  even  now 
retained  in  the  editions  of  some  ancient  authors,  as  the  comic 
])oct3  and  Sallust. 

[§  105.]  4.  The  following  cases  must  be  noticed  as  ex- 

ceptions : 

a)  All  adjectives  in  er  (those  in  er,  a,  um,  as  liber  and 
pulcher,  as  well  as  those  in  er,  is,  e,  as  acer,  celehcr,  and 
those  of  one  termination,  as  pauper,  gen.  pauperis)  make  the 
superlative  iu  errimus,  by  adding  rimus  to  the  nomimitive  of 
the  masculine  gender,  as  pulcher-rimus,  acer-rimus,  celeber- 
rimus,  pauper-rimus.  Veius  and  nuperus,  too,  have  veterrimus, 
tiuperrimus.  Maturus  has  both  forms,  maturissimus  and  ma- 
turrimus,  though  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  adverb. 

b)  Some  adjectives  in  ilis,  viz.  facilis,  difficilis,  simili.s, 
dissimilis,  gracilis  and  humilis,  make  the  superlative  in  illimus, 
by  adding  Itmus  to  the  positive  after  the  removal  of  the  ter- 
mination is,  as  facilrlimus,  humil-limus.  Imbecillus  or  imbecillis 
has  two  forms,  imbecillissimus  and  imbeeillimus ; agilis,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  superlative. 

c)  Adjectives  compounded  with  dicus,  ficus  and  vSlus  (from 
the  verbs  dicere,  facere,  velle)  make  the  comparative  in  entior 
and  the  superlative  in  entissimus,  from  the  unusual  and  obsolete 
forms  dicens,  volens,  faciens,  e.  g.  maledicentior,  bencvolentior, 
muuificentior,  munificentissimus,  magnificentissimus. 

Note.  Terence  {Phorm.  v.  6. 3 1 .)  makes  mirtficiaeimus,  from  mirificua, but  this 
and  similar  forms  ore  considered  by  the  ancient  grammarians  as  anomalies, 
and  mirijkentiaaimua  is  the  usual  form.  Several  adjectives  in  dicna,  and  most  of 
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those  in  yfeas,  have  no  comparative  and  superlative,  at  leiu«t  they  are  not  founil 
in  oiir  writers.  Adjectives  compounded  with  loquus  (from  loqui),  such  as 
grandiloquut,  vaniloqttut,  are  said  to  form  their  degrees  of  comparison  from 
loqveiu,  but  no  instance  of  the  kind  occurs ; in  Plautus,  however,  we  tind 
mcmlaciloquiui,  and  confidentUoquiu». 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

COMPAUISON  UV  ADVEUBS  AND  INCREASED  COMPARISON. 

[§  106.]  1.  Instead  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  comparative 

and  superlative,  we  sometimes  find  a circumlocution  by  wiay/s 
and  maxime,  or  adverbs  of  a similar  meaning  (as  summe),  being 
added  to  the  positive.  This  rarely  occurs  in  the  case  of  adjec- 
tives which  form  their  degrees  of  comparison  in  the  regular 
way,  and  for  the  most  part  only  in  poetiy  (Horace,  c.  g.,  uses 
magis  beatus  and  magis  aptus) ; but  where  the  regular  or  gram- 
matical comparison  cannot  be  used,  its  place  is  supplied  by 
circumlocution.'  (See  below,  § 114.) 

[§  107.]  2.  A degree  is  also  expressed  by  the  adverbs  ad- 

modum,  bene,  apprime,  imprimis,  sane,  oppido,  valde.  and  multnm, 
and  by  the  particle  per,  which  is  united  with  the  adjective  (or 
adverb)  into  one  \vord,  as  in  pterdifficilis  (though  per  is  some- 
times separated  by  some  intervening  word,  e.  g.  per  mihi  diffi- 
cilis  locus),  and,  like  sane,  it  is  made  still  more  emphatic  by  the 
addition  of  quam,  e.  g.  locus  perquam  dijficilis,  an  extremely 
difficult  passage.  Generally  speaking,  all  simple  adjectives,  pro- 
vided their  meaning  admits  of  an  increase  or  decrease,  m.ay  become 
strengthened  by  being  compounded  with  per.  Some  few  (esj)C- 
cially  in  late  writers)  arc  increased  in  the  same  way  by  being 
compounded  with  prae,  e.  g.  praedives,  praepinguis,  praclongus. 
Adjectives  to  which  per  or  prae  is  prefixed,  admit  of  no 
further  comparison ; praeelarus  alone  is  treated  like  a simple 
adjective. 

Note.  Oppido,  for  the  etymology  of  wliich  we  must  refer  to  the  dietionary, 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  Irelongs  to  the  more  ancient  language,  though 
it  is  now  and  then  used  by  Cicero,  e.  g.  oppido  ridiculus,  and  increased  by 
quam:  oppido  quam  jmuci.  MuUum  also  is  but  rarely  used  in  this  way.  Valde 
is  indeed  fro<iuent  in  Cicero ; but  it  has  a peculiar  and  ethic.al  shade  of  mean- 
ing, and  is  rarely  used  in  the  prose  of  later  times. 
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[§  108.]  3.  When  the  adverb  etiam  (still)  is  added  to  the 
coinjiarative,  and  longe  or  multo  (far)  to  the  superhitive,  the  sense 
of  the  degrees  is  enhanced.  Vel,  even,  and  quam,  as  much  as 
jK)ssible,  likewise  serve  to  denote  an  increase  of  the  meaning 
expressed  by  the  superlative.  Both  words  have  acquired  this 
signification  by  ellipsis : vel  by  the  ellipsis  of  the  positive, 
e.  g.  Cicero  vel  optimus  oratorum  Romanorum;  i.  e.  Cicero,  a 
good  or  rather  the  very  best  of  Roman  orators  (so  also  vel  with 
a comparative  in  the  only  jiassage  of  Cicero  where  it  is  known 
to  occur,  De  Oral.  i.  17.:  ingenium  vel  majus,)-,  quam,  by  the 
ellipsis  of  posse,  wliieh  however  is  frequently  added  to  it ; e.  g. 
quam  maximum  potest  militum  numerum  colligit ; quam  maximas 
iwssum  tihi  gratias  ago.  As  these  words  increase  the  sense,  so 
vaulum  or  paulo,  paululum  or  paululo,  on  the  other  hand, 
(.liminish  it,  as  paulo  doctior,  only  a little  more  learned.  Ali- 
quanto  increases  the  sense,  and  has  an  affirmative  power ; 
it  may  be  expressed  by  “ considerably  ” or  “ mucL”  (See 
Chap.  LXXIV.  15.) 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

IRREGULAR  AND  DEFECTIVE  COMPARISON. 


[§  109.]  1.  Some  adjectives  make  their  degrees  of  compmson 

from  obsolete  forms,  or  take  them  from  other  words  of  a similar 
signification. 


Bonus, 

melior. 

optimus. 

Alalus, 

pejor. 

pessimus. 

Magnus, 

major. 

maximm. 

Multus, 

plus  (pi.  plures. 

plurimus  (equivalent  in 

plura). 

the  plural  to  plerique). 

Parvus, 

minor. 

minimus. 

Nequam  1 

See§  103.  f nequior. 

nequissimus. 

Frugi  J 

indeclin.  [ frugalior. 

fruga  lissim  us. 

Egenus, 

egentior. 

egentissimtis  (egens). 

I^ovidus, 

providentior. 

providentissimus  (pro- 

r,  4 

videns). 
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Note.  M%dtut  (ind  pbtrinaa  lu  numerals  are  used  only  in  tlie  plural.  In 
the  singular  mulhu  is  equivalent  to  “ manifold,"  or  “ great,"  as  muUtu  labor, 
muUa  cura,  and  sometimes  phirimua  has  the  same  sense,  c.  g.plurimam  talulem 
itico.  Poets,  however,  use  the  singular  muUu$  and  plurimm  also  in  the  scn.se 
of  the  plural,  c.  g.  viuUa  and  plurima  avis,  i.  e.  multae,  phuimae  ares,  a great 
many  birds ; mulla  canis,  many  dogs.  Of  the  comparative  the  neuter  occurs 
only  in  the  nem.  and  accus.  singular  (plus),  and  is  used  as  a substantive ; 
in  the  genitive  pluris,  and  ablat.  plure,  with  the  ellipsis  of  pretii  or  prelio,  it 
is  used  with  verbs  of  value,*  in  the  sense  of  “ for  more,”  or  “ at  a higher 
price."  The  plural  is  complete,  gen.  pliirium  (better  than  plunim)  ■,  but 
the  neuter  is  commonly  plura,  and  rarely  pluria.  (See  §§  65,  66.)  The 
superlative  plerique  is  derived  from  the  obsolete  p/eruj^tie  (see  § 103.),  and 
has  no  genitive.  In  ordinary  language  pUrique  only  means  “ most  people,” 
or  “ the  majority ;"  but  plurimi  both  “ most  people  " and  “ a great  many." 
All  writers,  however,  do  not  observe  this  difference.  Jfepos  often  uses 
plerique  in  the  sense  of  “ a great  many,"  and  Tacitus  quite  reverses  the  sig- 
nifications; comp.  Hist.  i.  86.  and  iii.  81.,  where  plerique  is  followed  by 
plures,  and  iv.  84.,  where  we  read : Deum  ipsum  multi  Aesadapium,  quidam 
Osirim,  plerique  Jovem,  plurimi  Ditem  palrem  conjectanl.  The  sense  of 
plerique  is  sometimes  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  omnes,  ns  plerique  omnes, 
by  far  the  greater  number. 


[§  110.]  2.  The  following  adjectives  have  a double  irregular 

eujierlativc : — 

£xter  or  extents,  a,  um,  exterior, 

(Infer  or  inferus),  a,  um,  inferior, 

( Super  or  superus),  a,  um,  superior, 

(Poster  or  postcrus),  a,  um,  posterior. 


extremus  and  ext'imus. 
infimus  and  imus. 
supremus  and  summus. 
postremus  and  postumns. 


Note.  The  forms  enclosed  in  brackets  are  cither  not  found  at  all,  as  poster, 
posterns,  or  occur  only  in  obsolete  Latin,  which,  however,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  the  oblique  cases  and  of  the  other  genders.  Ezler  signi6es 
“ being  without,"  and  the  plural  exteri,  foreigners ; inferus,  “ being  below," 
superus,  “ being  above,”  e.  g.  mare  superum  and  infentm,  the  two  sens  which 
surround  Italy.  Posterns  (that  it  once  existed  is  clear  from  praeposterus) 
signifies  that  which  succeeds  o8  follows,  but  the  plur.  posteri,  descendants. 
The  superlative  extimus  is  much  less  common  than  extremus,  and  postumus 
occurs  only  in  the  sense  of  a last  or  posthumous  cliild. 


[§111.]  3.  There  arc  acme  forma  of  the  comparative  and 

eujicrlative  which  have  no  adjective  for  their  positive,  but  an 
:idvcrb  which  is  derived  from  an  adjective,  and  has  the  signifi- 
cation of  a preposition. 


(citra). 

citerior. 

citimus. 

(ultra), 

ulterior. 

ultimus. 

(intro). 

interior. 

intitnns. 

(prope,  whence  pro- 

pinquus),  propior. 

proximus. 
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The  following,  on  the  other  hand,  have  neither  an  adjective 
nor  an  adverb  for  their  positive : — 


deterior, 

odor, 

potior^ 

prior. 


deterrimus, 

ocissimus, 

potissimus, 

primus* 


Note.  Deterior  and  delerrimus  may  be  compared,  but  not  confounded, 
with pfyor  and pessimus.  Pejor  generally  means  “ worse  than  something  which 
is  bad,”  and  is  therefore  used  as  comparative  of  malus,  whereas  deterior  means 
something  which  is  inferior,  or  worse  than  something  which  is  good,  so  that 
it  is  a descending,  just  as  melior  is  an  ascending  comparative  of  bonus.  Potior 
and  potissimus  are  derived  from  the  obsolete  positive  potis  (see  § 103),  and 
p?^or  may  be  traced  to  the  adverb  prae. 


[§  112.]  4.  The  following  adjectives  have  a superlative,  but 

no  comparative : — 

Fahus,  falsissimus;  diversus,  diversissimus ; incUtus,  incli- 
tissimus ; novus,  novissimus ; sacer,  sacerrimus ; vetus  (the  com- 
jiarative  is  supplied  by  vetustior),  veterrimus  (vetustissimus),  and 
some  participles  which  arc  used  as  adjectives,  as  meritus,  meri- 
tissimus. 

[§  1 13.]  5.  Most  adjectives  in  Uis  and  bilis  derived  from  verbs, 
together  with  those  in  ilis  derived  from  substantives  (see  § 250.), 
have  no  superlative.  To  these  we  must  add  the  following: 
agrestis,  alacer,  ater,  caecus,  declivis,  proclivis,  deses  (comparative 
dcsidior'),  jejunus,  longinquus,  propinquus,  protervus,  salutaris, 
satur,  surdus,  teres,  and  vulgaris.  In  like  manner  there  is  no 
superlative  of  adolescens,  juvenis  (comparative  junior  contracted 
from  juvenior^,  and  senex  (comparative  senior),  which  words  are 
regarded  as  adjectives. 

Note.  The  verbal  adjectives  amabilvi,  fertUis,  nobilis,  ignobiUs,  mobilis, 
and  utilis,  however,  have  their  degrees  of  comparison  complete. 

6.  The  two  adjectives,  anterior  and  sequior,  exist  only  as 
comparatives.  The  neuter  of  the  latter,  sequius,  and  the  adverb 
secius  (otherwise),  differ  only  in  their  orthography. 

[§  114.]  7.  Many  adjectives  have  no  degrees  of  comparison 

at  all,  because  their  signification  precludes  comparison ; such  are 
those  which  denote  a substance,  origin,  possession,  or  a definite 
time;  e.  g.  aureus,  adamantinus,  Graecus,  peregrinus,  equinus, 
sociaVts,  pater nus,  aestivus,  hihernus,  vivus. 
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Note.  Dexter  and  sinieter  seem  likewise  to  belong  to  this  class;  the 
comparatives  dexterior^  sinisterior^  and  the  iri'egular  superlative  dextimus^ 
do  indeed  occur  (sinistXmxis  is  mentioned,  but  its  use  cannot  be  proved),  but 
without  differing  in  meaning  from  the  positive.  Dexter  also  signifies  skilful, 
and  in  this  sense  dexterior  is  used  as  a real  comparative. 

Others  do  not  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  in  the 
usual  grammatical  manner  by  the  terminations  ior  and  issimus, 
but  by  the  adverbs  magis  and  maxime,  which  are  put  before 
the  adjective,  and  by  the  particles  mentioned  above.  Such  ad- 
jectives are : — 

a)  Those  in  which  the  termination  m is  preceded  by  a vowel, 
as  idoncus,  dubius,  necessarius,  noxiusy  arduus,  ingenuus:  com- 
parative magis  necessariusy  superlative  maxime  necessariiLSy  &c. 
In  qu  however,  the  u is  not  regarded  as  a vowel  (see  above, 
§ 5.) ; hence  antiquuSy  e.  g.,  lias  its  regular  compamtive,  anti- 
quioTy  and  superlative  antiquissimus. 

Note.  As  this  rule  def>ends  entirely  upon  euphony,  respecting  which 
opinions  differ,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  exceptions.  Adjectives 
in  uus  in  particular  frequently  moke  the  superlative  in  the  regular  gram- 
matical way.  Cicero  and  Suetonius  use  assiduissimus,  Sallust,  sirenuisshnus, 
and  Ovid,  exif^tiissiimis  and  vacuissitnue,  while  the  comparative  of  these  words 
occurs  only  in  much  inferior  authorities.  Adjectives  in  ius  arc  found  much 
more  seldom  with  the  grammatical  degrees  of  comparison  than  those  in  uuSy 
and  whenever  they  do  occur,  they  reject  one  i,  as  noxiory  in  Seneca,  de  Clem. 
13. ; industrior  iu  the  Pseudo-Cicero,  De  DomOy  11. ; egregim  in  Juvemd,  xi. 
12.  The  only  superlatives  that  occur  are  egregiissimusy  in  Gellius,  and  piis- 
eimvs  very  frequently  in  the  silver  age  of  the  language,  in  Curtius,  Seneca, 
and  Tacitus,  though  Cicero  had  censured  the  triumvir  Antony  for  having 
used  this  wholly  un-Latin  form.  (Philip,  xiii.  9.)  The  forms  (piens)  pientes 
and  pientissimus  are  found  in  inscriptions  only.  Among  the  adjectives  in  eus 
there  are  no  exceptions,  and  it  is  only  the  later  jiirists  that  use  the  compa- 
rative idoncor  for  the  inharmonious  idoneion. 

b)  Many  adjectives  compounded  with  substantives  and  verbs, 
c.  g.  degeneVy  inopsy  magnanimuSy  consonusy  foedifrdgus,  pestifer; 
and  those  which  have  the  derivative  terminations  ictiSy  idusy 

uluSy  dliSy  lliSy  bunduSy  e.  g.  modicuSy  creduluSy  trepiduSy  rahidusy 
rubidusy  garruluSy  seduluSy  exitiaUsy  mortalisy  princijmlisy  anilisy 
hostilisy  satrrilisy  furibundus. 

Note.  This  remark  cannot  form  a rule,  for  there  arc  a great  many  com- 
pound adjectives  and  derivatives  like  the  above,  which  have  their  degi’ccs 
of  comparison  ; for  example,  those  compounded  with  mens  and  cor : amensy 
demenSy  concorsy  discorSy  vecorSy  and  the  adjectives  ending  in  dicusy  Jicusy 
and  voluSy  which  were  mentioned  above.  (§  105.  c).  Although  it  is  useful 
to  classify  the  whole  mass  of  such  words  under  eerluin  divisions,  still  the 
dictionary  can  never  be  dispensed  with. 
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c)  A great  number  of  adjectives  whicli  cannot  be  stud  to 
form  a distinct  class  ; their  want  of  the  degrees  of  comparison 
is  surprising,  and  they  must  be  carefully  committed  to  memory : 
albus,  almus,  caducus,  calvus,  canus,  curvus,  ferut,  gnarua,  lacer, 
miUilus,  lassus,  mediocris,  mentor,  merus,  mirus,  mutus,  navus, 
nefastm,  par,  parilis,  dispar,  properas,  rudis,  trux  (the  degrees 
may  be  formed  from  truculentus),  vagus. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

NUMERALS.  — CARDINAL  NTTHEHAL8. 

P 

[§  115.]  Numerals  are  partly  adjectives  and  partly  adverbs. 
They  are  classified  as  follows:  1)  Cardinal,  denoting  simply  the 
number  of  things,  as  tree,  three ; 2)  Ordinal,  indicating  the 
jilace  or  number  in  succession,  as  tertius,  the  third;  3)  Dis- 
tributive, denoting  how  many  each  time,  as  terni,  each  time  three, 
or  three  and  three  together;  4)  Multiplicative,  denoting  how 
manifold,  as  triplex,  threefold ; 5)  Proportional,  denoting  how 
many  times  more,  as  triplum,  three  times  ns  much ; and  6)  Ad- 
verbial numerals,  denoting  how  many  times,  as  ter,  thrice  or 
three  times. 


I.  CAUDIN^VL  NUMERALS. 

The  cardinal  numerals  fonn  the  roots  of  the  other  numerals. 
The  first  three,  unus,  duo,  tres,  are  declined  and  have  forms  for 
the  different  genders ; the  rest,  as  far  as  one  hundred,  are  in- 
declinable. The  hundreds,  as  200,  300,  400,  &c.,  are  declinable 
and  have  different  terminations  for  the  genders.  Milk,  a thou- 
Bjind,  is  indeclinable,  but  has  a declinable  plural  for  the  scries 
of  numbers  which  follows.  A higher  unit,  such  as  a million  or 
billion,  docs  not  exist  in  Latin,  and  a million  is  therefore  ex- 
pressed by  the  form  of  multiplication : decies  centena  milia,  i.  c. 
ten  times  a hundred  thousand,  or  decies  alone,  with  the  omission 
of  centena  milia,  at  least  when  seslertium  {HS)  is  added,  and 
in  like  manner  vicies,  two  millions;  octogies,  eight  millions; 
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centies,  ten  millions ; millies,  a hundred  millions ; bis  miUies,  two 
hundred  millions. 


SiKGUIAR. 

Nom.  unus,  una,  unum,  one. 
Gen.  umus. 

Dat.  utii. 

Acc.  unum,  unam,  unum. 
Voc.  une,  una,  unum. 

Abl.  7cno,  una,  uno. 


Flu  SAL. 

Nom.  uni,  unae,  una. 

Gen.  xmomm,  unarum,  unorum. 
Dat.  unis. 

Acc.  7tnos,  unas,  una. 

Voc. . 

Abl.  U7iis. 


Note.  The  genitive  singular  uni  and  the  dative  «no,  unae,  are  of  rare  oc- 
currenee  and  unclassical.  (Comp.,  however,  § 49.)  The  plural  kbi,  totos,  him, 
occurs  as  a numeral  only  in  connection  with  pluralia  laTitTan,  i.  e.  such  nouns 
as  have  no  singular,  e. g.  u/iae  Tiuptiae,  one  wedding;  una  castra,  one  comp; 
nnae  lilterae,  one  letter.  (See  Chap.  XXX).  Umu  is  used  also  as  a pure  ad- 
jective by  dropping  iu  signification  of  a numeral  and  taking  that  of  “ alone,” 
nr  “ the  same,”  e.  g.  Cois.  Bell.  QaU.  iv.  1 6. : uai  Uhii  legatos  TniseraJd,  the 
Ubians  alone  hod  sent  ambassadors;  Cic.  Pro  Place.  26. : Lacedaei/ionii  septia- 
gentosjam  annas  u/tis  nioribus  vivujit,  with  the  some  manners. 


Duo  and  tres  are  naturally  plurals. 


Nom.  duo,  duae,  duo. 

Gen.  duorum,  duarum,  duorum, 
Dat.  duobus,  duabus,  duobus. 
Acc.  duos  and  duo,  duas,  duo. 
Abl.  duobus,  duabus,  d7iobtis. 


Nom.  tres  (mas.  and  fem.),  tria. 
Gen.  trium, 

Dat.  tribus. 

Acc.  tres  (mas.  and  fem.),  tria- 
Abl.  tribus. 


Note.  Ambo,  ae,  o,  both,  is  declined  like  duo,  and  has  likewise  two  forms 
for  the  accusat.,  ambos  and  ambo,  which  have  entirely  the  same  meaning.  In 
connection  with  porulo  (pounds)  we  find  dua  pondo,  and  tre  pondo,  for  duo 
and  tria,  a barbari.sm  noticed  by  the  ancients  themselves.  (Quintil.  i.  5. 15.) 
Duum,  a second  form  of  the  genit.  of  duo,  is  the  regular  one  in  compounds, 
a.s  duumvir,  but  is  frc<iuently  used  also  in  connection  with  milium.  Thus 
Pliny  says  that  he  had  compiled  his  work  e lectione  volTtminum  circiter  duum 
milium ; but  Cicsar  and  Livy  likewise  use  this  form. 


4.  IV.  quatiuor. 

5.  V.  quinque. 

G.  VI.  sex. 

7.  VII.  septem. 

8.  VIII.  octo. 

9.  IX.  novem, 

10.  X.  decern. 

11.  XI.  tmdecim. 

12.  XII.  dtiodecim.  [tres. 

13.  XIII.  tredecim  or  decern  ct 


14.  XIV.  quattuordecim, 

15.  XV.  qtiindecim. 

16.  XVI.  sedecim  or  decern  et  sex. 

17.  XVII.  decern  et  septem,  or 

septendecim. 

18.  XVIII.  duodeviginti  or  decern 

et  octo. 

19.  XIX.  undeviginti  or  decern  et 
novem. 

20.  XX.  viginti. 
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21.  XXI.  unus  et  vigirUi,  or  tn- 

ginti  unus. 

22.  XXII.  duo  et  viginti,  or  vi- 

ginti  duo, 

23.  XXIII.  tres  et  viginti,  or  vi- 

ginti  tres. 

28.  XXVIII.  duodetriginta,  or 

octo  et  vigintu 

29.  XXIX.  undetriginta,  or  no- 

vem  et  viginti. 

30.  XXX.  triginta. 

40.  XL.  quadraginta. 

50.  L.  quinquaginta. 

60.  LX.  sexaginta. 

70.  LXX.  septuaginta. 

80.  LXXX.  octoginta. 

90.  XC.  nonaginta. 


100.  C.  centum. 

109.  Cix.  centum  et  nooem, 
or  centum  novem. 

200.  CC.  ducenti,  ae,  a. 

300.  CCC.  trecenti,  ae,  a. 

400.  CCCC.  quadringenti,  ae,a. 
500.  D.orio.quingenti,ae,  a. 
600.  DC.  sexcenti,  ae,  a. 

700.  DCC.  septingenti,  ae,  a. 
800.  DCCC.  octingenti,  ae,  a. 
900.  DCCCC.  nongenti,  ae,  a. 
1000.  M.  or  CIO.  mille. 

2000.  CIOCIO.  or  MM.  duo  mi- 
lia,  or  his  mille. 

5000.  100.  quinque  milia. 
10,000.  ccioo.  decern  milia. 
00,000.  CCCIOOO.  centum  milia. 


Note  1.  Tbe  Roman  signs  for  numbers  haye  arisen  from  simple  geome- 
trical figures.  The  ]>erpon(liculnr  lino  (I)  is  one;  two  lines  crossing  one 
another  (X)  make  ten;  half  this  figure  (\')  is  five;  the  perpendicular  line 
with  an  horizontal  one  at  the  lower  end  (L)  is  fifty,  and  if  another  horizontal 
line  is  added  at  the  upper  end  ( O we  have  one  hundred.  From  this  sign 
arose  the  round  C,  whii'h  is  accidentally  at  the  same  time  the  initial  of  centum. 
This  C reversed  (3),  which  is  called  aposlrophus,  with  a perpendicular  line 
preceding  it  (13),  or  drawn  together  as  D,  signifies  500.  In  every  multipli- 
cation with  ten  a fresh  apostrophus  is  added,  thus  133=5000,  1333= 
50,000.  When  a number  is  to  be  doubled,  as  uiany  C are  put  before  the 
horizontal  line,  as  there  are  3 behind  it.  Thus  CI3=  1000,  CC133=  10,000, 
&c.  A thousand  is  expressed  in  MSS.  by  oo,  which  is  evidently  a contrac- 
tion of  CI3.  M,  which  is  used  for  the  same  number,  is  the  initial  of  mille. 

Note  2.  Wherever,  in  the  above  list,  two  numerals  are  put  together,  the 
first  is  always  preferable.  Forms  like  octodecim  and  novendecim,  which  arc  not 
mentioned  in  the  list,  are  not  supported  by  any  authority ; even  septendecim, 
aeeording  to  Priscian  (i)s  Sign.  Num.  4.),  is  not  so  good  as  decern  et  septem, 
although  it  is  used  by  Cicero  (/a  Ferr.v.  47.;  De  Leg.  Agr.\i.\7.;  Philip. 
V.  7.),  and  also  by  Tacitus  {Anaal.  xiii.  6.).  Septem  et  decern  in  Cicero  (Cat. 

' Maj.  6.)  and  octo  et  decern  in  Pliny  {Epist.  viii.  18.)  are  isolated  peculiarities. 
Instead  of  octoginta  wo  sometimes  find  octuaginta,  and  corresponding  with  it 
octuagies ; but  these  forms  cannot  be  recommended. 


[§  116.]  The  intermediate  numbers  are  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — from  twenty  to  a hundred,  cither  the  smaller 
number  followed  by  et  precedes,  or  the  greater  one  precedes 
without  the  et : c.  g.  quattuor  et  sexaginta  or  sexaginta  quattuor 
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For  18,  28,  38,  48,  &c.,  and  for  19,  29,  39,  49,  the  expressions 
(luodeviffinti,  duodetriginta,  up  to  undecentum,  arc  more  frequent 
tlian  decern  et  oeto,  or  octo  et  viginti.  In  such  combinations 
neither  duo  nor  ««  (unus)  can  be  declined.  Above  100,  the 
greater  number  always  precedes,  cither  with  or  without  et,  as 
mille  unite,  mille  duo,  mille  trecenti,  or  mille  et  unus,  mille  et  duo, 
mille  et  trecenti  sexaginta  sex.  The  et  is  never  used  twice,  and 
poets  when  they  want  another  syllable  take  ac,  atque,  or  que, 
instead.  There  are  indeed  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  being 
less  common,  they  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  some 
of  them  arc  mere  incorrect  readings.  (See  my  note  on  Cic.  in 
Verrcni,  iv.  55.) 

The  thousands  arc  generally  expressed  by  the  declinable  sul)- 
stantive  milia  and  the  Ciu'dinal  numbers,  as  duo  milia,  tria  milia, 
quattuor  milia,  decern  milia,  unum  et  viginti  milia,  quadraginta 
quinque  milia.  The  distributive  numerals  are  used  more  rarely, 
as  bina  milia,  quina  milia,  dena  milia,  quadragena  sena  milia. 
The  objects  counted  are  expressed  by  the  genitive  which  de- 
pends on  the  substantive  milia ; e.  g.  Xerxes  Mardonium  in 
Graecia  reliquit  cum  trecentis  milibus  armatorum,  unless  a lower 
ileclined  numeral  is  added,  in  which  case  things  counted  may  be 
used  in  the  same  case  with  milia ; e.  g.  habuit  tria  milia  t re- 
centos  milites,  or  milites  tria  milia  trecentos  habuit;  but  even 
then  the  genitive  may  be  used,  e.  g.  habuit  militum  tria  milia 
trecentos,  or  habuit  tria  milia  militum  et  trecentos.  (See  the  com- 
mentators on  Livy,  xxxix.  7.)  It  is  only  the  poets  that  express 
the  thousands  by  the  indeclinable  adjective  mille  preceded  by  an 
atlverbial  numeral,  as  bis  mille  equi,  for  duo  milia  equorum  ; 
they  are  in  general  fond  of  expressing  a number  by  the  fonn 
of  multipbcation ; 0«d  ( Trist.  iv.  10.  4.),  for  example,  ssiys : 
milia  decies  novem  instead  of  nonaginta  milia. 

Note.  With  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  word  mille  wc  add  the  fol- 
lowing remarks.  Afille  is  originally  a substantive,  which  is  indeclinable  in  the 
singular,  but  occurs  only  in  the  uom.  and  accus.  As  a substantive  it  governs 
the  genitive,  like  the  Greek  e.  g.  Cic.  Pro  Milan.  20. : quo  in  fundo 

propter  insanas  illas  substrvetiones  facile  mille  hominum  rersababir  valctUium  ; 
Philip,  vi.  5 : quit  L.  Antonio  mille  nummum  ferret  eipensian,  and  very  fre- 
quently mille  passman.  Livy  joins  mille  as  a collective  noun  (see  § 366.)  to 
the  plural  of  the  verb,  xxiii.  44. : mille  passuum  utter  urbem  erant  castraque  ; 
XXV.  24. : yam  mille  armatorum  ceperant  partem.  But  mille  is  also  an  inde- 
clinable adjective,  and  as  such  is  most  frijqucntly  used  in  .all  its  cnscii, 
c.  g.  equiies  mille  praemissi ; seuatus  mille  hominum  nnmero  constabat ; da 
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miAi  Uuia  miUe;  rent  mille  modii  temptavit,  j-c.  With  thb  adjectiTe  miUe, 
as  with  numerals  in  |,'cncral,  a partitive  genitive  may  be  used,  according  to 
§ 429.,  and  thus  wc  read  in  Livy,  xxi.  61. ; cam  octo  milibus  peditum,  miUe 
equitum,  where  the  genitive  stanils  for  the  ablative,  owing  to  its  close  con- 
nection with  the  word  peditam;  and  xxiii.  46.:  Homanorum  minxu  milU 
interfecti. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

II.  ORDINAL  NUJIERALS. 

[§  117.]  The  ordinals  denote  the  place  in  the  series  which  any 
object  holds,  and  answer  to  the  question  quotas?  All  of  them 
are  adjectives  of  three  terminations,  us,  a,  um. 


1.  primus. 

2.  sccundus  {alter), 

3.  tertius. 

4.  quartus. 

5.  quintus. 

G.  sextos. 

7.  Septimus. 

8.  octavos. 

9.  norms. 

10.  dccimus. 

11.  undccimus. 

12.  duodecimus. 

13.  tertius  decimus. 

14.  quartus  decimus. 

15.  quintus  decimus. 

16.  sextus  decimus. 

17.  Septimus  decimus. 

18.  duodevicesimus,  or  octavus 

decimus. 

19.  undevicesimus,  or  nonus 

decimus. 

20.  vicestmus,  sometimes  viqc- 

simus. 

21.  units  et  vicestmus,  vicestmus 

primus. 

22.  alter  et  vicesimuSfVicesimus 

sccundus. 


30.  tricesimus,  some- 
times trigesimus. 

40.  quadragesimus. 

50.  quinquagesimus. 

60.  sexagesimus. 

70.  septuagesimus. 

80.  octogesimus. 

90.  nonagesimus. 

100.  centesimus. 

200.  ducentesimus. 

300.  trecentesimus. 

400.  quadringentesimus. 
500.  quingentesimus. 

600.  sexcentesimus. 

700.  septingentesimus. 

800.  octingentesimus. 

900.  nongentesimus. 

1000.  millcsimus. 

2000.  bis  millcsimus. 

3000.  ter  millesinmt. 

10,000.  decies  millesimns. 

100,000.  centies  millesimus. 

1,000,000.  decies  centies  millc- 
simus. 
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[$118.]  In  expressing  the  intermediate  numbers,  the  most 
common  practice  is  to  place  the  smaller  number  before  the 
greater  one  with  the  conjunction  et,  or  to  make  the  greater 
number  precede  the  smaller  one  without  et,  as  quartut  et  vicesi- 
mu*,  or  vicetimut  quartua.  But  there  arc  many  instances  in 
in  which  the  smaller  number  precedes  without  et ; e.  g.  quintua 
tricesimus ; and  from  13  to  19  this  is  the  ordinary  method, 
though  we  also  find  tertius  et  decimus,  decimua  tertius,  and  deci- 
mua  et  tertius.  (Sec  Cic.  dc  hwent.,  i.  53.  and  54.)  Instead  of 
primus  et  vicesimus,  &C.,  we  find  still  more  frequently  untis  et 
vicesimus,  fern,  una  et  vicesima,  or  with  the  elision  of  the  vowel, 
unetvicesima,  with  the  genitive  unetviccsimae,  as  in  Tacit.  Anna!. 
i.  45.,  and  Hist.  i.  67.  Tlic  22d,  32d,  &c.,  is  more  fre- 
quently and  better  expressed  by  alter  et  vicesimus  or  vicesimus 
et  alter,  than  by  secundus  et  vicesimus.  Now  and  then  we  meet 
with  duoetvicesimus,  duoettricesimus,  in  which  case  the  word  duo 
is  indeclinable.  The  28th,  38th,  &c.,  are  expressed  also  by 
duodetricesimus,  duodequadragesimus,  and  the  29th,  39th,  99th, 
by  undetricesimus,  undequadrageshnus,  undecentesimus,  the  words 
duo  and  unus  (un)  being  indeclinable ; and  Iwth  forms  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  octavus  and  nomis  et  vicesimus,  or  vice- 
simus octavus,  vicesimus  nonus.  There  is  a class  of  adjectives  in 
anus  which  are  derived  from  ordinal  numerals,  c.  g.  primanus, 
secundanus,  tertianus,  vicesimanus : they  express  the  class  or 
division  to  wliich  a person  belongs ; in  Homan  writers  they 
chiefly  denote  the  legion  of  the  soldiers,  whence  the  first  word 
in  these  compounds  is  feminine,  e.  g.  tertiadecimani,  quartade- 
cimani,  tertia  et  vicesimani,  that  is,  soldiers  of  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  twcnty-thii-d  legion.  In  Tacitus  we  meet  with  the 
forms  unetvicesimani  and  duoetvicesimani. 


• CHAP.  XXX. 

III.  DISTRIBUTIVE  NUMERALS. 

[§  119.]  Distributive  numerals  denote  an  equal  number  dis- 
tributed among  several  objects  or  at  different  times,  and  answer  to 
the  questions:  — “How  many  apiece?”  and,  “How  many  each 
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time?”  {qtiotenif)  They  are  always  used  in  the  plural.  ' The 
English  language  having  no  corresponding  numerals  has  recourse 
to  circumlocution. 


Examplea.  Herat.  Serm.  i.  4.  86. : Saepe  tribus  lectis  videos  coenare  qua- 
temos^  to  dine  four  on  each  couch  ; Liv.  xxx.  30. : Scipio  et  Hamiibal  cum 
singulis  interpretibus  congressi  sunt,  each  witli  an  interpreter ; Cic.  in  Verr. 
ii.  49. : pueri  senum  septenumve  denum  annorum  senatorium  nomcn  nundinati 
sunt,  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  each  purchased  the  title  of  senator ; 
Liv.  V.  30. : Senatus  comuUum  factum  cst,  ut  agri  Veientani  septena  jugera 
plebi  divUIerentur,  each  plebeian  received  seven  jugera.  The  passage  in 
Cicero  (ad  Att.  xvi.  8.),  Octavius  veteranis  quingenos  denarios  dat,  has  the 
same  meaning  ns  (ad  Fam.  x.  32.)  Antonius  denarios  quingenos  singulis 
militibus  dat;  that  is,  five  hundred  denarii  to  each  soldier.  When  the 
distributive  singuli  is  expressly  added,  the  cardinal  numeral  is  sometimes 
used ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  55. : singulis  censoribus  denarii  trecenti  ad  statuam 
praetoris  imperati  sunt. 

Hence  the  distributives  are  applied  in  multiplication  (with  adverbial 
numerals),  the  same  number  being  taken  several  times ; e.  g.  non  didicit  bis 
hina  quot  essent ; lunae  curriculum  confeitur  integris  quaier  septeuis  diebtts ; 
Gellius,  XX.  7. : Homerus  pueros  puellasque  Niohae  bis  senos  dicit  fuisse,  Eu- 
ripides bis  septenos,  Sappho  bis  novenos,  Bacchylides  et  Pindarus  bis  denos ; 
quidam  alii  scriptores  ires  fuisse  solos  dixerunt.  Poets  in  this  case  sometimes 
apply  the  cardinal  numerals  ; «.  g.  Horace  has,  bis  quinque  viri,  i.  e.  decem- 
viri; and  in  prose  we  find  decies  (vicies,  tricks)  centum  milia,  although  the 
form  decies  centena  milia,  mentioned  above  (§  1 15.),  is  much  more  common. 

Distributives  are  further  used,  instead  of  cardinals,  with  words  which  have 
no  singular  ; e.  g.  bini  codicilli,  bina  post  liomultim  spolia  opima  (see  § 94.)  ; 
and  with  those  substantives  the  plural  of  which,  though  it  has  a different 
signification  from  the  singular,  yet  retains  the  meaning  of  a singular, 
e.  g.  aedes,  castra,  litterae,  ludi  (§  9G.).  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  in 
this  case  the  Romans  commonly  used  uni  instead  of  singuli,  and  trini  instead 
of  temi,  since  singuli  and  temi  retain  their  own  distributive  signification. 
We  therefore  say,  for  example,  bina  castra  uno  die  cepit ; trinae  hodie  nnptiae 
celebrantur ; quotidie  qtdnas  aut  senas  litteras  accipio ; for  duo  ca.stra  would 
. mean  **  two  castles,”  dvae  aedes  “ two  temples,”  and  duae  litterae  “ two  letters 
of  the  alphabet.”  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  Uberi  (children), 
for  this  word  has  not  the  meaning  of  a singular  (Uberi  are  children,  and 
not  a child),  and  we  accordingly  say  duo  Uberi,  jus  trium  liberum,  &c. 

Bini  is  used  for  duo  to  denote  things  which  exist  in  pairs,  as  hini  boves, 
binae  aures;  and  in  Virgil,  Aen.  i.  317.:  bina  manu  crispans  hastilia.  No 
prose  writer  goes  beyond  this  in  the  use  of  the  distributives  instead  of  the 
cardinals  (except  in  combination  with  milia,  see  § 116.).  Poets  and  Pliny 
the  elder  use  these  numerals  in  the  singular  in  the  sense  of  multiplicativcs, 
e.  g.  Lucan,  viii.  455. : septeno  gurgite,  with  a sevenfold  whirl ; Plin.  xvii.  3. : 
campus  fertilis  centena  quinquagena  fruge,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  fold 
corn.  In  the  ordinary  language  they  occur  only  in  the  plural,  and  as  adjec- 
tives of  three  terminations,  i,  ae,  a. 


1.  singuli. 

2.  bini. 

3.  temi,  or  trini. 


4.  quaterni. 

6.  qvini. 

6.  seni. 


7.  septeni, 

8.  octani. 

9.  noveni. 
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10. 

deni. 

20.  viceni. 

90. 

nonagent. 

11. 

undeni. 

21.  viceni  singuli. 

100. 

centeni. 

12. 

duodeni. 

22.  viceni  bini. 

200. 

duceni. 

13. 

temi  deni. 

23.  viceni  temi,  &c. 

300. 

treceni. 

14. 

quatemi  deni. 

30.  triceni. 

400. 

quadringeni. 

15. 

quini  deni. 

40.  quadrageni. 

500. 

quingeni. 

16. 

seni  deni. 

50.  quinquageni. 

600. 

sexceni. 

17. 

septeni  deni. 

60.  sexageni. 

700. 

septingeni. 

18. 

octoni  deni. 

70.  septuageni. 

800. 

octingeni. 

19. 

noveni  deni. 

80.  octogeni. 

900. 

nongem. 

A longer  form  of  the  hundreds : ducenteni,  trecenteni,  qua- 
dringenteni,  &C.,  which  is  mentioned  by  Priscian,  cannot  be 
proved  to  exist.  Here  too  there  is  some  freedom  in  the  com- 
bination of  the  numerals : instead  of  viceni  quatemi,  we  may 
say  quaterni  et  viceni  or  quatemi  viceni,  and  for  18  and  19  we 
have  also  the  forms  duodeviceni  and  undevieeni.  The  genitive  of 
these  numerals  is  commonly  in  um  instead  of  orum,  as  binttm, 
temum,  quaternum,  quinum,  &c.,  but  not  shigulum  for  singido- 
rum. 

“A  thousand  each  time"  might,  according  to  analogy,  be  expressed  by 
mtUeni,  and  then  continued  bh  miUeni,  ter  miUeni,  &c. ; but  this  form  is  not 
in  use,  and  instead  of  it  we  say  singula  milia,  bina,  tema,  quatema,  quina 
milia ; e.  g.  Sueton.  Octar.  extr. : Legaoit  Augustus  praetorianis  militibus 
singula  milia  mimmum  (that  is,  one  thousand  to  each),  cohortibus  urbanis 
quingenos,  legionariis  trecenos  nummos;  Livy : in  singulis  legionibus  Jiomanis 
quina  milia  peditum,  treceni  equites  erant,  Milia  alone  is  frequently  used  for 
singula  milia,  if  its  distributive  meaning  is  indicated  by  some  other  word ; e.g. 
Livy,  xxxvii.  45. : dabitis  milia  talentum  per  duodecim  annas,  i.  e.  one  thousand 
talents  each  year;  Curtius,  v.  19. : singulis  vestrum  milia  denarium  darijussi, 
where  mills  is  an  incorrect  reading ; comp.  Liv.  xxii.  36.  This  use  of  the 
plural,  which  occurs  in  other  words  also,  as  asses,  librae^  jxtgera,  with  the 
ellipsis  of  singuli,  ae,  a,  has  been  established  by  J.  Fr.  GronoWus  on  Livy,  iv. 
15.  and  xxix.  15. ; and  by  Bentley  on  Horace,  Serm.  ii.  3.  156. 

From  these  distributives  are  derived  adjectives  in  drius,  which 
indicate  of  how  many  units  or  equal  parts  a thing  consists, 
whence  they  are  termed  partiaria,  e.  g.  numerus  binarius,  a 
number  consisting  of  two  units,  i.  c.  two ; scrobes  temarii,  holes 
of  three  feet;  versus  senarius,  a verse  of  six  feet;  nummus  de- 
narius, a coin  of  ten  units,  that  is,  asses ; senex  octogenarius,  an 
old  man  of  eighty ; rasa  centenaria,  a rose  with  one  hundred 
leaves;  collars  quingenaria,  of  500  men.  The  word  numerus  is 
most  frequently  combined  with  these  adjectives,  to  supply  the 
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place  of  the  substantives  unio,  binio,  temio,  which  are  not  based 
on  very  good  authority,  (See  § 75.)  Singularu  and  milliariut 
are  more  commonly  used  instead  of  singvlarius,  millenarius. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

IV.  MULTIPLICATIVE  NUMERALS. 

[§  120.]  Multiplicatives  answer  to  the  question,  " How 
many  fold?”  (quotvplez  f')  They  arc:  simplex,  duplex,  triplex, 
quadruplex,  quincuplex,  septemplex,  decemplex,  centuplex.  Those 
are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  shown  to  have  been  in  use.  Sl.xfold 
does  not  occur  in  Latin ; it  might  be  sexuplex  or  seplex,  but 
not  sextuplex,  as  some  grammarians  assert.  Octuplex  is  attested 
by  the  derivative  octuplicatus,  and  novemplex  by  the  analogy  of 
septemplex.  (Modem  writers  use  also  : undecimplex,  duode- 
cimplex,  sedecimplex,  vicecuplex,  tricecuplex,  quadragecuplex,  quin- 
quagecuplex,  sexagecuplex,  septuagecuplex,  octogecuplex,  nonage- 
cuplex,  ducentuplex,  trecentuplex,  quadringentuplex,  quingentuplex, 
octingentuplex,  &c.,  and  millccuplex.') 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  add  the  Latin  expres- 
sions for  fractions,  which  are  always  denoted  by  pars:  } is 
dimidia  pars,  y tertia  pars,  | quarta  pars,  quinta,  sexta, 
septima  pars,  &C.  In  cases  where  the  number  of  the  jiarts  info 
which  a thing  is  divided,  exceeds  the  number  of  parts  mentioned 
only  by  one,  ns  in  J,  the  fractions  are  expressed  in  Latin 
simply  by  duae,  tres,  quattuor  partes,  that  is,  two  out  of  three, 
three  out  of  four,  and  four  out  of  five  parts : ^ may  be  ex- 
pressed by  octava  pars,  or  by  dimidia  quarta.  In  all  other 
eases  fractions  are  expressed  as  in  English  : duae  septimae ; 

tres  septimae,  &c.,  or  the  fraction  is  broken  up  into  its  parte, 
e.  g.  by  pars  dimidia  (^)  et  tertia  (f ) ; and  by  tertia  et 
septima. 
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CHAP.  xxxn. 

V.  PROrORTIONAL  NUMERALS. 

/ . 

[§  121.]  Proportionai.  numcrala  express  how  many  times  more 
one  thing  is  than  another,  but  they  cannot  be  used  throughout. 
They  answer  to  the  question  quottiplus  ? They  are : simplus,  a, 
urn;  duplus,  triplus,  quadruplus,  quinquiplus,  (probably  sexu- 
plus,)  septuplus,  octuplus,  (jierhaps  nonuplus,)  decuplus,  centuplus, 
and  according  to  the  same  analogy  we  might  form  ducentuplus, 
and  so  on,  as  in  the  multiplicatives  above.  But  they  are  almost 
universally  found  only  in  the  neuter. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

VI.  NUMERAL  ADVERBS. 


[§  122.]  1.  The  numeral  adverbs  answer  to  the  question,  “ How 
many  times?”  quotiensf  to  which  totiens  is  the  demonstrative, 
and  aliquotiens  the  indefinite.  The  form  in  ns  is  the  original, 
and  prevaUed  in  the  best  periods  of  the  language ; subsequently 
the  termination  es  was  preferred  in  numerals,  but  ens  still  re- 
mained in  the  words  just  mentioned. 


1.  setneh 

2.  bis. 

3.  ter. 

4.  quater. 

5.  quinquUs. 

6.  series. 

7.  septies. 

8.  octies, 

9.  navies. 

10.  decies. 

11.  undecies. 

12.  duodecies. 

l.S.  ferdectes  or  trrdeeies. 


14.  quaterdecies  or  quattuor 

decies. 

15.  quinquiesdecies  or  quinde- 

cies. 

16.  sexiesdccies  or  sedecies. 

17.  septiesdecies. 

18.  duodevicies,  or  octiesdecies. 

1 9.  undevides,  or  noviesdecies. 

20.  aides. 

21.  semel  et  aides. 

22.  bis  et  aides. 

23.  ter  et  aides,  &o. 

30.  trides. 
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40.  quadragies. 
50.  quinquagies. 
60.  sexagies. 

70.  septuagies. 
80.  octogies. 

90.  nonagies. 
100.  centies. 

200.  ducenties. 
300.  trecenties. 


400.  quadringenties. 
500.  quingenties,  &c. 
800.  octingenties,  &G 

1.000.  millies. 

2.000.  bis  millies. 

3.000.  ter  millies,  &c. 

100,000.  centies  millies. 

1,000,000.  millies  millies. 


With  regard  to  the  intermediate  number?,  21,  22,  23,  &c., 
the  method  above  adopted  is  the  usual  one,  but  we  may  also  say 
vicies  semcl  and  vicies  et  semel,  though  not  semel  vicies ; for  bis 
vicies,  for  example,  would  mean  twice  twenty,  i.  e.  forty. 

[§  123.]  2.  The  numeral  adverbs  terminating  cither  in  um 

or  o,  and  derived  from  the  ordin.als,  or  rather  the  ordinals  them- 
selves in  the  ace.  or  ablat.  singular  neuter  gender,  are  used  in 
answer  to  the  question  “ of  what  number?”  or  “what  in  num- 
ber?” (The  Latin  quotum?  or  quota?  cannot  be  proved  to 
have  been  used  in  this  way.)  c.  g.  primum  or  primo,  for  the 
first  time,  or  first;  secundum  or  secundo,  tertiiim  or  tertio,  &c., 
decimum,  undecimum,  duodecimum,  tertium  decimum,  duodevi- 
cesimum.  The  ancients  themselves  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  termination  um  or  o was  preferable  (see  Gellius,  x.  1.) ; but 
according  to  the  majority  of  the  passages  in  classical  writers, 
we  must  prefer  um ; the  form  secundum  alone  is  less  common ; 
and  instead  of  it  we  find  iterum,  a second  time,  and  secundo, 
secondly,  for  which  however  deinde  is  more  frequently  used. 
The  difference  between  primum  and  primo  is  this,  that  the  sig- 
nification “for  the  first  time”  is  common  to  both,  but  that  of 
“firstly”  belongs  exclusively  to  primum,  while 'primo  has  the 
additional  meaning  of  “ at  first.” 

[§  1 Note.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  notice  here  some  substan- 

tives compounded  with  numerals : thus,  from  anmu  are  formed  biennium, 
triennium,  quadriemtium,  sexenniwm,  septuennium  (more  correct  than  sept- 
ranaion),  decenmum,  a period  of  two,  three,  four,  six,  &c.,  years.  Fnnn 
dies  we  have  biduum,  triduum,  quatriduum,  a time  of  two,  three,  four  days. 
From  ciri  are  formed  duoviri,  tresviri,  quathwrviri,  quinqtieviri,  se-  or  sex- 
riri,  septemoiri,  decemviri,  quinderemviri,  all  of  which  compounda,  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  denote  a board  or  college  consisting  of  a certain  number 
of  men  appointed  for  certain  purposes.  A member  of  such  a board  is 
called  duumvir,  triumvir,  from  which  is  formed  the  plural  triumviri,  which, 
pi-o|>erly  speaking,  is  ungrammatical,  and,  in  fact,  still  wants  the  sane- 
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tion  of  a good  authority.*  In  inscriptions  friumpfri  does  not  occur,  tnd 
tlttommri  only  once  (Gruter,  p.  43.  No.  5.) : the  ordinary  mode  of  writing  it 
was  II  viri,  III  eiri.  Print^  books,  without  the  authority  of  MSS.,  are 
not  decisive.  To  these  words  we  may  add  the  three,  bimwi  trimiu,  and 
quadrimta;  i.  e.  a child  of  two,  three,  four  years. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

PRONOUNS  AND  PRONOMINAL  ADJECTIVES. 

[§  12S.]  1.  Pronouns  are  words  which  supply  the  place  of  a 
sulwtantive,  such  as,  I,  thou,  we,  and  in  Latin,  epo,  tu,  no$,  &c. 
These  words  are  in  themselves  substantives,  and  require  nothing 
to  complete  their  meaning;  hence  they  are  called  substantive 
pronouns  {pronomina  tubstantiva),  but  more  commonly  personal 
pronouns,  pronomina  personalia. 

Note.  Sui  is  a pronoun  of  the  third  person,  but  not  in  the  same  way  that 
ego  and  tu  are  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons.  For  the  third  person 
(he,  she,  it)  is  not  expressed  in  Latin  in  the  nominative,  and  is  implied  in 
the  third  person  of  the  verb ; but  if  it  4s  to  be  expressed,  a demonstrative 
pronoun,  eommonly  is  or  iTfc,  is  used.  The  other  cases  of  the  English  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person  are  expressed  by  the  oblique  cases  of  is,  ea,  id. 
Thus  we  say  pudet  me  mri,  tui,  ejus ; laudo  me,  te,  emu.  Sui,  sibi,  se,  is  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  in  a reflective  sense,  as ; laudat  se,  be  praises 
himself,  in  which  proposition  the  object  is  the  same  as  the  subject.  The 
use  of  this  reflective  pronoun  in  Latin  is  somewhat  more  extensive  than  in 
our  language ; for  sui,  sibi,  se,  and  the  possessive  sum,  sua,  strum,  are  used 
not  only  when  the  subject  to  which  they  refer  occurs  in  the  same  sentence, 
but  also  when  in  a dependent  sentence  the  subject  of  the  principal  or  govern- 
ing sentence  is  referred  to;  e.g.  putat  hoc  sibi  nocere,  he  thinks  that  this 
injures  him  (instead  of  himself).  The  beginner  must  observe  that  where- 
ever  he  may  add  “ self"  to  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  he  has  to  use 
the  reflective  pronouns  and  the  possessive  sum,  sua,  strum ; c.  g.  Oaim  con- 
temnebat  divitias,  qut>d  se  felicem  reddere  non  possent,  because  they  could  not 
make  him  (i.  e.  himself,  and  not  any  other  person)  happy ; but  quod  eum 
feticem  reddere  non  possent  would  mean,  because  they  could  not  make  him 
(some  other  person,  e.  g.  his  friend)  happy. 

[§  126.]  2.  Besides  these  there  is  a number  of  words  which 

are  adjectives,  in  as  much  as  they  have  three  distinct  forms  for 
the  three  genders,  and  their  meaning  b not  complete  without  a 
substantive  either  expressed  or  understood.  But  their  inflection 

* But  it  does  occur  in  Cic.  Orat.  46.;  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot.  v.  81.,  ix.  86. 
ed.  Miiller,  and  is  based  on  good  MSS.  — Tbahsl. 
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differe  bo  widely  from  what  are  commonly  called  adjectives,  and 
they  arc  so  frequently  used  instead  of  a substantive,  that  they 
are  not  unjustly  termed  pronouns.  They  are  — 

1)  The  adjunctive:  ipse,  ipsa,  ipsum,  self. 

2)  The  possessive  : meus,  tuus,  suns,  noster,  vester. 

3)  The  demonstrative : hie,  haec,  hoc ; isle,  ista,  istud ; ille, 
ilia,  illud  ; is,  ea,  id,  and  the  comi>ound  idem,  eadem,  idem. 

4)  The  relati  ve ; qui,  quae,  quod,  and  the  compounds  qni- 
cunque  and  quisquis. 

5)  The  two  interrogatives : viz.  the  substantive  interrogative, 
quis,  quid  f and  the  adjective  interrogative,  qui,  quae,  quod  f 

6)  The  ind^nite  pronouns : aliquis,  aliqua,  aliquid  and  ali- 
quod  ; quidam,  quaedam,  quiddam  and  quoddam  ; aliquispiam,  or 
abridged  quispiam,  quaepiam,  quidpiam  and  quodpiam ; quis- 
quam,  neuter  quidquam  ; quivis,  quilibet,  and  quisque ; and  all 
the  other  compounds  of  qui  or  quis. 

Respecting  the  use  of  these  pronouns,  sec  Chap.  LXXXIV 
C.  The  following  observations  are  intended  to  develope  only 
the  fundamental  principles. 

[§  117.]  Note  1.  Signification  of  the  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 
— Hie,  this,  is  used  of  objects  which  are  nearest  to  the  speaher,  whereas 
more  distant  objects  arc  referred  to  by  tile.  The  person  nearest  of  all  to 
the  speaker  is  the  speaker  himself,  whence  hie  homo  is  often  the  same  as  ego 
(see  some  passages  in  Ileindorf  on  Horace,  Sena.  i.  9.  47.)  j and  in  this 
respect  hie  is  called  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person. — Iste  points  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  I am  speaking,  and  to  the  things  appertaining  to  him.  Thus  iete 
liber,  ista  eestis,  istud  negotium,  arc  equivalent  to  thy  book,  thy  dress,  thy 
business ; and  iste  is,  for  this  reason,  called  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person. 
— lUe,  that,  is  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person ; that  is,  it  points  to  the  person 
of  whom  I am  speaking  to  some  one,  hence  ille  liber  means  the  lxK)k  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  (Compare  on  these  points  § 291.)  — Is  is  used:  1) 
to  point  to  something  preceding,  and  is  somewhat  less  emphatic  than  “ the 
person  mentioned  before;"  and,  2)  as  a sort  of  logical  conjunction,  when 
followed  by  qui,  is  qui  answers  to  the  English  “he  who." — Idem,  the  same, 
expresses  the  unity  or  identity  of  a subject  with  two  predicates ; e.  g.  Cicero 
did  this  thing,  and  he  did  that  also,  would  be  expressed  in  Latin,  idem  iilad 
perfecit,  hence  idem  may  sometimes  answer  to  our  “also;"  e.  g.  Cicero 
was  an  orator  and  also  a philosopher,  Cicero  orator  erat  idemque  (et  idem) 
philosophus. 

[§  iis.]  Note  2.  The  compound  Relatives.  — They  are  formed 
by  means  of  the  suffix  cunque,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  separated  from 
its  pronoun  by  some  intervening  word.  It  arose  from  the  relative  adverb 
cum  (also  spelled  quum)  and  the  suffix  que,  expressive  of  universality  (as  in 
quisque,  § 129. ; and  in  adverbs,  § 288.).  Cunque  therefore  originally  signi- 
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fied  **  whenever.*'  Bj  being  attached  to  a relative  pronoun  or  adverb, 
e.  g.  qualiscunque^  qu^cunque^  ubicunque^  utcunque^  quandocunque^  it  renders 
the  relative  meaning  of  these  words  more  general,  and  prf>duces  a relatiwm 
generaU ; and  as  qui  signifies  “ who/'  quiatnqne  becomes  “ whoever/*  or  **  every 
one  who  ;*’  e.  g.  quemcuiupte  librum  legerijt,  tjus  summam  pavcis  verbis  in  com- 
meniaria  rejerto,  or  utcunqus  se  ret  habuit^  tua  tamen  culpa  est.  It  thus  alwa)’S 
occurs  in  connection  with  a verb,  as  the  subject  of  a proposition.  The  same 
signification  is  produced  by  doubling  the  relative ; e.  g.  quotquot^  qualisqualis ; 
and  in  the  case  of  adverbs,  vhiubiy  utut,  quoqw)^  &c.  Thus  we  should  have  quiquiy 
quaeqnae,  quodquod=quicunque^  quaecunque^  quodatnque;  but  these  forms  are 
not  used  in  the  nominative,  and  instead  of  them  quitquisy  were  formed 

from  the  substantive  interrogative  quisf  qxtidf  and  the  doubled  relative 
quisquit  retained  its  substantive  signification,  “ every  one  who,”  whereas 
qutcunque  has  the  meaning  of  an  adjective.  So,  at  least,  it  is  with  the  neuter 
qmdquidy  whatever.  The  masculine  quisquit,  by  way  of  exception,  is  like- 
wise used  as  an  adjective;  c.  g.  in  Horace:  quisquis  erit  vitae  color;  and 
Pliny  : quitquit  erit  ventus  (nay,  even  the  neuter  quidquid  in  Virgil,  Aen.  x. 
493.,  and  Horace,  Carm.  ii.  13.  9.,  which  is  a complete  anomaly).  In  the 
oblique  cases  the  substantive  and  adjective  significations  coincide. 

[§  120]  Note  3.  The  Indefinite  Pronouns.  — All  the  above-men- 
tioned words  are  originally  at  once  substantives  and  ailjectives,  and  for  this 
reason  they  have  two  distinct  fonus  for  the  neuter.  According  to  the 
ordinary  practice,  however,  quisquam  is  a substantive  only,  and  is  often  ac- 
companied by  the  adjective  idlus,  a,  urn.  Quispiamy  too,  is  principally  used 
as  a substantive;  but  aliquitpuimy  in  tlie  few  passages  where  it  occurs  (it  is 
found  only  in  Cic.  Pro  Sezt.  29. : aliquapiam  vi;  and  Tuscul.  iii.  9. : aliquod~ 
piam  fnembrum)y  is  used  os  an  adjective ; and  aliquisy  which  has  the  same 
meaning,  is  found  in  both  senses.  Quisquaniy  with  the  supplementary 
uUuSy  has  a negative  meaning ; e.  g.  I do  not  believe  that  any  one  (quit- 
quam)  has  done  this : quitpiam  and  aliquit  arc  oifirmativc,  and  quidam 
may  be  translated  by  “ a certain.”  By  adding  the  verbs  vit  and  libet  to 
the  relative  we  obtain  quids  and  quilibety  any  one  ; and  by  adding  the 
particle  que  we  obtain  quisque  and  the  compound  tmutquitq%u.  All  of  these 
words  express  an  indefinite  generality  : respecting  their  difference,  compare 
Chap.  LXXXIV.  C. 

[§  130.]  3.  The  possessive  pronouns  are  derived  from  the 

substantive  pronouns,  and  in  form  they  are  regular  adjectives 
of  three  terminations : mens,  tutu,  sntu,  nosier,  vester ; to  which 
we  must  add  the  relative  cujiu,  a,  urn ; and  the  pronomina  gen- 
tilicia  (which  express  origin),  nostras,  vestras,  and  ctijtu. 

4.  Lastly,  we  include  among  the  pronouns  also  what  are 
called  pronominalia,  that  is,  adjectives  of  so  general  a meaning, 
that,  like  real  pronouns,  they  frequently  supply  the  place  of  a 
noun  substantive.  Such  pronominalia  arc.  a)  Those  which 
answer  to  the  question,  who  ? and  are  partly  single  words  and 
partly  compounds : aiius,  ullus,  nullus,  nonnullus.  If  we  ask, 
which  of  two?  it  is  expressed  by  uterf  and  the  answer  to  it  is 
alfcr,  one  of  two;  neuter,  neither;  alteruter,  either  the  one  or 
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the  other ; utervis  and  nterlibet,  either  of  the  two.  The  relative 
pronoun  (when  referring  to  two)  is  likewise  uter,  and  in  a more 
general  sense  utercunque.  b)  Those  which  denote  quality,  size, 
or  number  in  quite  a general  way.  They  stand  in  relation  to 
one  another,  whence  they  are  called  correlatives,  and  are  formed 
according  to  a fixed  rule.  The  interrogative  beginning  with 
qu  coincides  with  the  form  of  the  relative,  and  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  ancient  grammarians  they  diflfer  only  in  their 
accent  (see  § 34.) ; the  indefinite  is  formed  by  prefixing  all; 
the  demonstrative  begins  with  t,  and  its  power  is  sometimes 
increased  by  the  suffix  dem  (as  in  ideni) ; the  relative  may  ac- 
quire a more  general  meaning  by  being  doubled,  or  by  the  suffix 
cunque  (§  128.) ; the  indefinite  generality  is  expressed  (according 
to  § 129.)  by  adding  the  words  libet  or  vis  to  the  (original) 
interrogative  form.  In  this  manner  we  obtain  the  following 
pronominal  correlatives,  with  which  we  have  to  compare  the  ad- 
verbial correlatives  mentioned  in  § 288. 


Interrog.  Demonst. 
qmUt  tails 

qvantus  tantas,  tan- 
tundem 

tjuot  tot,  totidem, 
quotas  totus 


Relat.  Rclat.  generate. 
quails  qualisqualis, 

qualiscanque. 
quantus  quantusqwmtus, 
quantuscunque 
quot  quotquot,  quot- 

cunque 

quotus  quotuscunque. 


indefin.  Indef.  gener. 
qualislibet. 

aliquaatus  quaniuslibet, 
quantusvis. 

aliquot  quo&ibet. 
(qliquotus)  


To  these  yie  must  add  the  diminutives  quantulus,  quantuluscuTique,  tantalus, 
aliquantulum. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 


DECLENSION  OF  PRONOUNS. 


[§  131.]  1.  Declension  of  the  personal  pronouns  ego,  tu,  sui. 

SiXOCLAB. 


Nom.  JSgo,  I.  Tu,  thou. 

Gen.  met,  of  me.  tiil,  of  thee. 


Dat.  mihi,  to  me. 
Acc.  me,  me. 

Voc.  like  nom. 
Abl.  md,  from  me. 


tibi,  to  thee. 
te,  thee, 
like  nom. 
td,  from  thee. 


SUI,  of  himself,  her- 
self, itself. 
sibi,  to  himself,  &c. 
se,  himself,  &c. 

sS,  from  himself,  &c. 
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Flubai. 

Nona.  Nos,  we.  Vos,  you. 

Gen.  nostri,  nostrum,  x>estri,  vestrum. 


of  us. 

Dat  nobis,  to  us. 
Acc.  nos,  us. 

Voc.  nos,  O we ! 
Abl.  nobis,  from  i 


of  you. 
vobis,  to  you. 
VOS,  you. 

VOS,  O you  I 
vobis,  from  you. 


sui,  of  themselves. 

slbi,  to  themselves. 
se,  themselves. 

se,  from  themselves. 


Note.  The  suflix  met  may  Iw  added  to  all  the  cases  of  these  three  pronouns 
to  express  the  Knglish  emphatic  lel/,  as  egomrt,  mihimet,  temet,  eeinet,  and  even 
with  the  addition  of  ipse  after  it,  as  mihimet  ipsi,  temet  ipsum.  Tlie  penit. 
plur.  and  the  nominat.  hi  alone  do  not  admit  this  suffix.  Instead  of  it  the 
emphasis  is  given  to  In  by  the  suffix  te,  ns  tute,  and  to  this  again  by  the  ad- 
dition of  met,  as  hitemet.  The  accus.  and  ablat.  singular  of  these  pronouns 
admit  a reduplication,  meme,  tete,  sese;  of  sui  alone  it  is  used  in  the  plural 
also. 

The  contracted  form  of  the  dative,  mi  for  mihi  (like  nil  for  nihil)  is  fre- 
quently found  in  poetry,  but  rarely  in  prose.  The  genitives  mei,  tui,  sui, 
nostri,  vestri,  are  properly  genitives  of  the  possessive  pronouns  meum,  tuum, 
suum,  nostrum,  vestrum,  for  originally  the  neuters  meum,  tuum,  ^c.  were  used 
in  the  sense  of  “ my  being,”  or  of  “ as  regards  me,  thee,”  &c.  (the  Greek  ro 
•Vui  ),  instead  of  the  simple  I,  thou,  &c.  In  like  manner  the  genitives  nos- 
trum, vestrum,  are  properly  the  genitives  of  the  possessives  nostri  and  vestri. 
(See  §il.)  The  beginner  may  pass  over  the  origin  of  these  forms,  since 
they  are  used  as  the  real  genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns ; but  he  must  be 
reminded  of  it  in  the  construction  of  the  gerund,  § 660.  Respecting  the  dif- 
ference of  meaning  between  nostri,  vestri,  and  nostrum,  vestrum,  see  § 431. 


[§  132.1  2.  Declension  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  and  ipse. 


SiNOtILAR. 

Nom,  & Voc.  Hie,  haec,  hoc, 
this. 

Gen.  hujus,  of  this. 

Dat.  huic  (or  htiic),  to  this. 
Acc.  hunc,  hanc,  hoc,  this. 
AbL  hoc,  hac,  hoc,  from  this. 


PtOBAl.. 

Nom.  & Voc.  hi,  hoe,  haec, 
these. 

Gen.  horum,  hdrum,  horum,  of 
these. 

Dat.  his,  to  these. 

Acc.  hos,  has,  haec,  these. 
AbL  his,  from  these. 


Note.  The  ancient  form  of  this  pronoun  was  hice,  haece,  hoee,  in  which  we 
recognise  the  demonstrative  ce,  which  when  a word  by  itself  appears  in  the 
form  ecce.  The  cases  ending  in  c arose  from  the  omission  of  the  e,  which  is 
still  found  in  old  Latin,  e.  g.  hance  legem,  hace  lege.  (This  explains  the  ob- 
solete form  haec  for  hae  or  haece  in  Terence.  See  Bentley  on  Ter.  Andr.  i. 
1.  99.)  In  ordinary  language  the  cases  in  s alone  sometimes  take  the  com- 
l>lete  ce  to  render  the  demonstrative  (xjwer  more  emphatic,  e.  g.  hujusce, 
hmsce.  By  adding  the  enclitic  interrogative  ne  to  ce  or  c,  we  obtain  tho 
interrogative  hicine,  haecine,  hocine,  ij-c. 
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The  pronouns  istc,  itta,  utud,  and  xUe,  ilia,  illud,  are  declined 
alike,  and  in  the  following  manner : 


SlHOULAa. 

Nom.  & Voc.  ille,  ilia,  illud, 
he,  or  that. 

Gen.  illius. 

Dat.  ilU.  • 

Acc.  ilium,  illam,  illud. 

Abl.  illo,  ills,  ills. 


Plcbal. 

Nom.  & Voc.  illi,  illae,  ilia, 
they  or  those. 

Gen.  illorum,  iltarum,  illurum. 
Dat.  iltis. 

Acc.  illos,  illSs,  ills. 

Abl.  illis. 


Note.  Besides  the  forms  itte,  ista,  istud,  and  ille,  ilia,  illud,  there  exist 
in  early  Latin  the  forms  iitic,  ietaee,  ittoc  or  ietuc,  and  illic,  illaec,  illoc 
or  illuc,  which  with  regard  to  inflection  follow  hie,  haec,  hoc,  but  occur  only 
in  the  cases  ending  in  c,  except  the  dative,  that  is,  in  the  accus.  iettme,  itlanc, 
illunc,  ittanc;  ablat.  ittoc,  ittac,  illoc,  iliac;  neut-  plur.  istaec,  illaec.  (latuc 
and  ittaee  sometimes  occur  even  in  Cicero.)  I’riscian  regards  these  form.s  as 
contractions  from  itte  and  ille  with  hie,  but  it  probably  arose  from  the  addi- 
tion of  the  demonstrative  ce  according  to  the  analogy  of  hie,  for  in  early 
Latin  wo  find  also  ittaee,  ittitce,  illace,  illitce,  illotce,  illatce,  though  very 
rarely.  By  means  of  the  connecting  vowel  i,  both  c anil  the  complete  ce 
may  be  united  with  the  interrogative  enclitic  ite,  e.  g.  ittucine,  ittocine,  illicitte, 
illancine,  itlotcine. 

Illi  and  itti  are  obsolete  forms  of  the  genitive  for  illiut  and  ittiiu,  and 
the  dative  ittae,  illae,  for  itti,  illi;  and  the  nom.  plur.  fern,  ittaee,  illaec,  for 
• ittae,  illae.  (Sec  Bentley  on  Terence,  Uec.  iv.  2. 17.) 

Virgil  uses  oUi  as  a dative  sing,  and  nom.  plur.,  and  Cicero,  in  an  antique 
formula  (X>«  Leg.  ii.  9.),  the  plural  oUa  and  allot,  from  an  ancient  form  oUut. 

Ipse  (in  the  ancient  language  ipsiu),  ipsa,  ipsum,  is  declined 
like  ille,  except  that  the  neuter  is  ipsum  and  not  ipsud. 

Note.  This  pronoun  is  called  adjunctive  because  it  is  usually  joined  to  other 
nouns  and  pronouns.  In  connection  with  some  cases  of  it,  viz.  eo,  ea,  earn, 
earn,  it  loses  the  t in  early  Latin ; thus  we  find  eapte  (nom.  and  ablat.),  eopte, 
eumpte,  eampte,  in  Plautus ; and  in  Cicero  the  compound  reapse  = re  ipta,  or 
re  ea  ipsa,  in  fact,  is  of  common  occurrence.  The  suffix  pte  in  possessive 
pronouns  is  of  a similar  kind. 

SlNOULAB.  PlUBAL. 


Nom.  is,  ea,  Id,  he,  she,  it, 
or  that 
Gen.  ejus. 

Dat  «. 

Acc.  eum,  earn,  id. 

Abl.  eo,  ea,  eo. 


Nom.  H (ei),  eae,  eS,  they  or 
those. 

Gen.  eorum,  edrum,  eorum., 
Dat  its  (cts). 

Acc.  eos,  eas,  eS. 

AbL  Its,  (eis). 


By  the  addition  of  the  suffix  dcni  wc  form  from  is  — idem, 
eadem.  Idem  (as  it  were  isdem,  eadvin,  iddeni),  which  is  declined 
in  the  other  cases  exactly  like  the  simple  is,  ea,  id.  In  the 
accusative  eundem  and  candeni  arc  ))rcfcrablc  to  eumdem, 
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samdem,  and  in  like  manner  in  the  genitive  plur.  eorundem, 
earundem. 

Note.  Eae  as  a dative  singular  feminine  for  and  Urns  and  eabus  for  m, 
are  obsolete  forms.  The  plural  ei  is  rare,  and  eidem  is  not  to  be  found  at  all. 
In  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  too,  eis  and  eisdem  arc  not  as  common 
as  «>,  iisdem.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  iidem  and  iisdem  were 
always  pronounced  in  poetry,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  early  prose 
also,  as  if  they  had  only  one  i ; but  whether  it  was  ever  written  with  one  i 
cannot  be  determined,  on  account  of  the  fluctu&tion  of  the  MSS.  In  most 
passages,  however,  only  one  * is  written.  In  what  manner  u and  its  were 
dealt  with  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  iK>cts,  because  they  dislike  the 
pronoun  is  in  general,  and  more  particularly  these  cases  of  it,  for  which  they 
use  the  corresponding  forms  of  hie  (see  § 702.) ; but  Priscian  (p.  737.,  and 
Super  xii.  vers.  p.  1268.)  asserts  that  in  this  word,  as  in  dii^  diis,  the  double  i 
was  formerly  regarded  in  poetry  as  one  syllable,  and  that  in  his  time  it  still 
continued  to  be  thus  pronounced. 

By  composition  with  ecce  or  en  (behold  I the  French  vaila), 
we  obtain  the  following  expressions,  which  were  of  frequent 
use  in  ordinary  life ; eccum,  eccam,  eccos,  eccas  ; eccillum  or  ellum, 
ellanif  ellosy  ellas  ; eccistam. 


[§  133.]  .3.  Declension  of  the  relative  pronoun,  qui,  quae, 
quod. 

SiKODLAa.  Plural. 

Nom.  Qui,  quae,  quod,  who  Nom.  qm,  quae,  quae,  who  or 


or  which. 


which. 


Gen.  cujus  {quojus,  obsol.),  Gen.  quorum,  quorum,  quorum. 
of  whom. 

Dat.  cui,  or  cut  (quoi,  obsol.),  Dat.  qutbus. 
to  whom. 

Acc.  quern,  quam,  quod,  whom. ' Acc.  qubs,  quds,  quae. 

Abl.  from  whom.  Abl, 


Note.  An  ancient  ablat.  singular  for  all  genders  was  qui.  Cicero  uses  it 
with  cum  appended  to  it,  guicum  for  quocum  (§  324.),  when  an  indefinite  person 
is  meant,  and  when  he  does  not  refer  to  any  definite  person  mentioned  before 
(compare  the  examples  in  §§  561.  and  568.).  Quicum  for  quacum  is  found  in 
Virgil,  Aen.  xi.  822.  Otherwise  the  form  qui  for  quo  occurs  in  good  prose 
only  in  the  sense  of  “ in  what  manner?”  or  “ how?”  as  an  interrogative  or 
relative,  e. g.  qui  Jit f how  docs  it  happen?  qui  convenitf  qui  sciehas?  qm 
hoc  prohori  potest  cuiquamf  qui  tibi  id  facere  licuit?  qui  ista  inteUcctu  sint, 
debeo  discere,  &C.,  and  in  the  j)cculiar  phrase  with  uti:  habeo  qui  utar,  est 
qui  tUamur  (I  have  something  to  live  upon),  in  Cicero.  Instead  of  quibus  in 
the  relative  sense,  there  is  an  ancient  form  quis,  or  queis  (pronounced  like 
yms),  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  late  prose  writers  also. 

[§  134.]  There  are  two  interrogative  pronouns,  quis,  quid  9 and 
qui,  quae,  quod  9 the  latter  of  which  is  quite  the  same  in  form  as 
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the  relative  pronoun,  and  the  former  differs  from  it  only  by  its 
forms  quis  and  quid.  The  interrogatives  quisnam,  quidnamf 
and  quinanif  quaenaniy  quodnam?  express  a more  lively  or  em- 
phatic question  than  the  simple  words,  and  the  7iam  answers  to 
the  English  pray.” 

Note.  Tlie  dilTorence  between  the  two  interrogative  pronouns  as  observed 
in  good  prose  is,  that  quis  and  quid  are  used  as  substantives,  and  qui^  quae, 
quod  as  adjectives,  and  this  is  the  invariable  rule  for  quid  and  quod,  e.  g. 
quod f acinus  commisit?  what  crime  has  lie  committed?  not  quid f acinus,  but 
we  nxny  svLy  quid  facinoris  f Quis  signifies  “what  man?”  or  “who?”  and 
applies  to  both  sexes;  qui  signifies  “which  man?”  But  in  dependent  inter- 
rogative sentences  these  forms  arc  often  confounde<],  quis  being  used  for  the 
adjective  qui,  and  vice  versd  qui  for  quis.  We  do  not,  however,  consider 
to  be  used  for  qui  in  cases  where  quis  is  placed  in  apposition  with  sub- 
stantives denoting  a human  being,  as  in  quis  amicus,  quis  hospes,  quis  miles,  for 
in  the  same  manner  quisquam  is  changed  into  an  adjective,  although  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  substantive  character,  e.  g.  Cic.  In  Verr.  v.  64. : quasi  enim 
vlla  possit  esse  causa,  cur  hoc,  cuiquam  dm  Romano  jure  aeddat  (viz.  ut  virgis 
caedatur').  But  there  arc  some  other  passages  in  which  quis  is  used  for  qui, 
not  only  in  poets,  such  as  Virgil,  Georg,  ii.  178. : quis  color,  but  in  prose 
writers,  e.  g.  Liv  v.  40. : quisve  locus ; Tacit.  Anruil.  i.  48. : qxwd  caedis  initium, 
quis  finis.  In  Cicero,  however,  it  is  thus  used  with  very  few  exceptions  (such 
a.*;.  Pro  Deiot.  13. : quis  casus)  only  before  a word  beginning  with  a vowel, 
e.  g.  quis  esset  tantus  fructus,  quis  iste  tardus  casus.  Qui,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  used  for  quis,  partly  for  the  same  reason  of  avoiding  a disagreeable 
sound,  when  the  wonl  following  begins  with  s,  as  in  Cic.  Divin.  in  Caec.  6. : 
uesdmus  qui  sis  ; c.  12. ; qui  sis  considera ; Ad  Att.  iii.  10. : non  possum  ohK^ 
dsd  qui  fucrim,  non  sentire  qui  sim ; but  partly  without  any  such  reason,  as  in 
Cic.  In  Verr.  v.  64.:  qui  esset  ignordbasf  Pro  Rose.  Am.  37. : dubitare  qui 
indicarit;  In  Verr.  v.  59.:  interrogetur  Flavius,  quinam  fuerit  L.  Herennius. 
Cicero  In  Catil,  ii.  3. : ddeo  qui  habeat  Etruriam,  is  an  incorrect  reading,  and 
in  Pro  Rose.  Am.  34. : qui  primus  Ameriam  nuiUiat  f the  qui  must  probably  be 
changed  into  quis.  Thus  much  remains  certain,  that  the  rule  respecting  the 
use  of  quis  and  qui  cannot  be  denied  even  in  imlirect  questions. 


[§  135.]  The  indefinite  pronoun  aliquis  also  has  originally  two 
different  forms : aliquis,  neut.  aliquid  which  is  used  as  a substan- 
tive, and  aliqui,  aliqua,  aliquod.  But  aliqui  is  obsolete,  although 
it  occurs  in  some  passages  of  Cicero,  e.  g.  De  Off.  iii.  7. : cliqux 
casus;  Tuscul.  v.  21. : terror  aliqui;  Acad.  iv.  26.:  anularius  aliqui; 
De  Re  Pull.  i.  44. : aliqui  dux;  ibid.  iii.  16. : aliqui  scrupus  in 
animis  haeret,  and  a few  other  passages  which  are  less  certain. 
In  ordinary  language  aliquis  alone  is  used,  both  as  a sub- 
stantive and  as  an  adjective ; but  in  the  neuter  the  two  forms 
aliquid  and  aliquod  exist,  and  the  difference  between  them  must 
be  observed.  The  femin.  singul.  and  the  neuter  plur.  are  both 
aliqua,  and  the  form  aliquac  is  the  femin.  nom.  plural. 
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[§  136.]  But  there  is  also  a shorter  form  ot  the  indefinite 
pronoun,  without  the  characteristic  prefijc  ali,  and  exactly  like  the 
interrogative  pronoun : qtus,  quid,  as  a substantive,  and  qui,  quae, 
quod,  as  an  adjective.  This  form  is  used,  in  good  prose,  only 
after  the  conjunctions  si,  nisi,  ne,  num,  and  after  relatives,  such 
iis  quo,  quanto,  and  quum.  This  rule  is  commonly  expressed 
thus:  the  prefix  ali  in  aliquis  and  its  derivatives  aliquo,  ali- 
quando,  and  aUcuJji  is  rejected  when  si,  nisi,  ne,  num,  quo,  quanto, 
or  quum,  precede  ; e.  g.  Consul  videat,  ne  quid  respublica  detri- 
menti  capiat ; quaeritur,  num  quod  offidum  aliud  alio  majus  sit ; 
sometimes  another  word  is  inserted  between ; e.  g.  Cie.  De  Oral.  ii. 
41.;  si  aurum  cui  commonstratum  vellem  ; Pro  TulL  § 17.:  si  quis 
quern  imprudens  occiderit ; Philip.n. : si  cui  quid  ills  promisisset. 
Some  eonsider  the  combination  of  this  indefinite  quis  or  qui 
with  the  conjunctions  si,  ne,  num,  and  with  the  interrogative 
syllable  en  (ec)  as  peculiar  and  distinct  words,  ns  siquis  or  siqui, 
numquis  or  numqui,  although  properly  speaking,  ecquis  or  ecqui 
alone  can  be  regarded  as  one  word,  for  en  by  itself  has  no 
meaning.  (See  § 351.)  For  the  particulars  resjwcting  the 
use  of  this  abridged  form,  and  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  complete  one,  see  Chap.  LXXXIV.  C.  With  reg:ird  to  the 
declension  of  these  compounds  it  must  be  observed,  1)  that  in 
the  nominative  the  forms  quis  and  qui  are  perfectly  equivalent, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  what  has  been  said  about  aliquis  ; hence 
we  nuiy  say  both  si  qui,  ecqui,  and  si  quis,  ecquis  ; 2)  that  in  the 
femin.  singul.  and  the  neuter  plur.  the  form  qua  is  used  along 
with  quae,  likewise  according  to  the  analogy  of  aliquis.  We 
may  therefore  say  siqua,  nequa,  numqua,  ecqua,  but  also  si  quae, 
ne  quae,  num  quae,  ecquac. 

Note.  Which  of  the  two  is  preferable,  is  a disputed  point.  Prisei.in 
(v.  p.  565  and  569.)  mentions  otJy  siqua,  nequa,  numqua,  as  compounds  of 
aliqua.  As  the  MSS.  of  prose  writers  vary,  we  must  rely  on  the  authority 
of  the  poets,  who  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  forms  in  a,  with  a few 
exceptions,  such  as  si  quae,  the  neut.  plur.  in  Propert.  i.  16.  45.,  and  the 
femin.  sing.,  according  to  Bentley’s  just  emendation,  in  Terent.  Heaut.  Prol. 
44.,  and  Horat.  Serm.  ii.  6.  10.  (5i  quae  tibi  extra,  in  Ovid,  Txrist.  i.  1. 115., 
must  be  changed  into  siqxta  est.)  Respecting  eeqxia  and  ecquae,  see  my  note 
on  Cic.  In  Verr.  iv.  11. 

[§  137.]  The  compounds  of  qui  and  quis,  vix.  quidam,  quispiam, 
quilibet,  quids,  quisque,  and  unusquisque,  are  declined  like  the 
relative,  but  have  a double  form  in  the  neuter  siiifrular, 
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quiddam  and  quoddam,  unumquidque  and  unumqnodque,  accord- 
ing as  they  arc  used  as  substantives  or  as  adjectives.  (See  above, 
§ 129.)  Quisquam  (with  a few  exceptions  in  Plautus)  is  used 
only  as  a substantive,  for  uUut  supplies  its  place  as  an  adjective, 
and  the  regular  form  of  the  neuter  therefore  is  quidquam  (also 
written  quicquam).  It  has  neither  feminine  nor  pluraL  Q^i- 
cunque  is  declined  like  qui,  quae,  quod,  and  has  only  the  form 
quodcunque  for  the  neuter;  quisquii,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
only  quidquid  (also  written  quicquid),  being  generally  used  in 
these  two  forms  only  as  a substantive.  The  other  forms  of  this 
double  relative  ore  not  so  frequent  as  those  formed  by  the  suffix 
cunque. 

Note.  In  Cieem,  Pro  Rote.  Am.  34.,  and  In  Verr.  ▼.  41.,  we  find  cuieuimodi 
instead  of  agutci^usmodi^  of  wbat  kind  soever.  See  my  note  on  the  latter 
passage. 

[§  138.]  Each  of  the  two  words  of  which  unusquisque  is  com- 
posed is  declined  separately,  os  gen.  uniuscujusque,  dat.  unicuique, 
acc.  unumquemque,  &C. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

DECLENSION  OF  THE  POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS  AND  OP  PRO- 
NOMINALS. 

[§  139.]  1.  The  possessive  pronouns  mens,  mca,  mevm ; tiius, 

tua,  tuum ; situs,  sua,  suum ; noster,  nostra,  nostrum ; vester, 
vestra,  vestrum,  are  declined  entirely  like  adjectives  of  three  ter- 
minations. Mens  makes  the  vocative  of  the  masculine  gender 
mi,  as  O mi  pater!  It  is  only  in  late  writers  that  mi  is  used 
also  for  the  feminine  and  neuter. 

Note.  The  ablative  singular  of  these  pronouns,  especially  the  forms  suo, 
sua,  freiiuently  takes  the  suffix  pie,  which  answers  to  our  word  “own;” 
c.  g.  in  Cicero,  simple  manu,  sunpte  pondere;  in  Plautus,  menpte  and  tuopte 
ingenio ; in  Terence,  nostrapte  culpa,  &c.  All  the  cases  of  suus  may,  with 
the  same  sense,  take  the  suffix  met,  which  is  usually  followed  by  ipse ; e.  g. 
Liv.  vL  36. : intra  suamet  ipsum  moenia  compiilere ; v.  38. : terga  caesa  smmicl 
ipsoruM  certumine  impedientinm  fugam;  xxvi'i.  28. : Ilaiinibal  suamet  ipse 
frauds  captus  abiit.  Tlie  expression  of  Sullust,  Jug.  85.,  meamet  facta  dicere, 
stands  alone. 
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2.  The  posseesiTe  pronoun  cujus,  a,  um,  hne,  besklce  the 
nominative,  only  the  accusative  singular,  cujum,  cujam,  cujum  ; 
cuja,  the  ablative  singular  feminine,  and  cujae,  cujas,  the  nomi- 
native and  accusative  plural  feminine ; but  all  these  forms  occur 
only  in  early  Latin  and  legal  phraseology. 

3.  Nostras,  vcstras,  and  cujas  (i.  c.  belonging  to  our,  your 
nation,  family,  or  party),  are  regularly  declined  after  the  third 
declension  as  adjectives  of  one  termination : genitive  nostrdtis, 
dative  nostrdti,  &c.,  plur.il  nostrates,  and  neuter  nostratia;  e.  g. 
verba  nostratia,  in  Cic.  Ad  Fam.  ii.  11. 

[§  140.]  4.  The  peculiar  declension  of  the  pronominal  adjec- 

tives uter,  utra,  utriim  ; alter,  altera,  alteram  ; alius  (neut.  aliud), 
ullus,  and  nullus,  has  already  been  explained  in  § 49. 


uter. 

Gen.  utrlus. 

Dat.  Kfri. 

neuter. 

neutrius. 

neutri. 

alter 

alterlus, 

altfn. 

alius  (neut.  aliud). 

alius. 

alii. 

ullus. 

ullius. 

ullT. 

nullus. 

nullius. 

nulli. 

Note.  In  early  Latin  there  ocenr  several  instances  of  the  regular 
formation  of  the  genit.  «,  ae,  and  of  the  dative  o,  ae,  and  some  are  met 
with  even  in  the  best  writers.  Cic.  De  Dir.  ii.  13.:  aliae  pecudis ; De  Nat. 
Dear.  ii.  26.;  altero  fratri;  Nepos,  Eum.  1.;  alterae  alac ; Caes.  Bell.  Gall. 
V.  27. : alterae  legioni ; Cic.  Pro  Bose.  Com.  16.:  nulli  consilii ; Caes.  Bell. 
Gall.  vi.  13. : mdlo  consilio ; Propert.  i.  20.  2J. : nttllae  curae ; ibid.  iii.  9.  57. 
toto  orbi;  Curt.  vi.  19. : toto  corpori.  According  to  Priscian,  tlie  regular  form 
of  neuter  was  even  more  common  than  the  other,  and  in  a grammatical  sense 
we  find,  for  instance,  generis  neutri;  but  neutrirus  is  nevertheless  preferable. 

The  compound  alteruter  is  either  declined  In  both  words, 
genitive  alteriusutrius,  accusative  alterumutrum,  or  only  in  the 
latter,  as  alterutri,  alterutrum.  The  former  method  seems  to 
have  been  customary  chiefly  in  the  genitive,  as  we  now  gene- 
rally read  in  Cicero,  for  the  other  cases  easily  admitted  of  an 
elision.  The  other  compounds  with  uter,  viz.  uterque,  uterlibet, 
utervis,  and  utercunque,  are  declined  entirely  like  uter,  the  suf- 
fixes being  added  to  the  cases  without  any  change.  The  words 
tinus,  solus,  and  totus  are  declined  like  ullus. 

[§  m.]  Note  1.  /tiler  signifies  lAe  ol/irr,  that  is,  one  of  two,  or  1A«  second 
in  enumerating  a series.  Alius,  another,  that  is  one  of  many.  But  it  must 
be  observed,  that  where  we  use  another  to  express  general  relations,  tlie 
Latins  use  alter;  e.  g.  detrahere  alteri  sui  eommodi  rausa  contra  naturamest, 
because  in  reality  only  two  persons  are  here  considered  as  in  relation  to  each 
other. 
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Note  2.  Uterque  signifies  both,  that  is,  each  of  two,  or  one  as  well  as  the 
other,  ami  is  therefore  plural  in  its  meaning.  The  real  plural  utrique  is 
uscii  only  when  each  of  two  parties  consists  of  several  imliviiluals ; c.  g. 
Macedones — Tyrii,  uni — alteri,  ami  both  together,  utrique.  But  even  good 
prose  writers  now  and  then  use  the  plural  utrique  in  speaking  of  only  two 
persons  or  things,  as  Nepos,  Timol.  2. ; utrique  Dionysii ; Curtius,  vii.  19. ; 
utraeipte  aciea ; Liv.  xlii.  54. : utraque  oppiita ; and  xxx.  8. ; utraque  cormui ; 
and  is  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  practice  of  Cicero.  (Sec  p.  /.ip.  12.,  p. 
Mur.  12.,  i«  Verr.  IV.  14.,  comp,  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  III.  60.) 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

TBE  VERB. 

[§  142.]  1.  The  verb  is  that  part  of  speech  by  which  it  is 

declared  that  the  subject  of  a sentence  Joes  or  suffers  something. 
This  most  general  difference  between  doing  which  originates  in 
the  subject,  and  suffering  which  presupposes  the  doing  or  acting 
of  another  person  or  thing,  is  the  origin  of  the  two  iriain  forms 
of  verbs,  viz.  the  active  and  passive  (activum  et  passivum). 

2.  The  active  form  comprises  two  kinds  of  verbs  : trans- 
itive or  active  properly  so  called,  and  intransitive  or  neuter 
verbs.  The  difference  between  them  is  this:  an  intransitive 
verb  expresses  a condition  or  action  which  is  not  communicated 
from  the  agent  to  any  other  object ; e.  g.  I walk,  I stand,  I 
sleep;  whereas  the  transitive  verb  expresses  an  action  which 
affects  another  person  or  thing  (which  in  grammar  is  called  the 
object  and  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  accusative) ; c.  g.  I love 
thee,  I read  the  letter.  As  far  as  fonn  is  concerned  this  differ- 
ence is  important,  for  neuter  verbs  cannot  have  a passive  voice, 
whereas  every  transitive  or  active  verb  (in  its  proper  sense) 
must  have  a passive  voice,  since  the  object  of  the  action  is 
the  subject  of  the  suffering;  e.  g.  I love  thee  — thou  art  loved; 
I read  the  letter — the  letter  is  read. 

[§  IM.]  Note  I.  It  is  not  meant  that  every  transitive  verb  must  have 
an  object  or  accusative,  but  only  that  an  object  may  be  joinetl  with  it. 
It  is  obvious,  that  in  certain  cases,  when  no  object  is  added,  transitive 
vcrlw  take  the  sense  of  intransitive  ones.  Thus  edit,  armit,  when  without  an 
accusative,  may  be  considered  to  bo  used  for  roenat  and  est  in  amore,  and 
with  regard  to  their  me.aning  they  arc  intransitive,  though  in  grammar 
they  remain  transitive,  since  aiiqnid  may  l>c  understood.  In  some  cases 
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the  difference  between  the  transitive  and  intransitive  meaning  is  ex- 
pressed, even  in  the  formation  of  the  verba  themselves,  as  in  jacere, 
jaccre;  pendere,  pendfre;  albare,  albCre ; fugare,  fugere;  placare,  pin- 
cere  ; sedtire,  tedere,  and  some  others  of  the  same  kind.  Assiiesco  and 
comuetco  (1  aoeustom  myself)  have  assumed  an  intransitive  meaning,  the 
pronoun  being  omitted,  and  the  new  forms  tusnefacio  and  conmefacio  were 
devised  for  the  transitive  sense.  In  the  same  mmmer  we  have  the  intransi- 
tive eulere,  patere,  stupere,  and  the  transitive  calefacere,  pale/acere  and 
ttupefactre. 

[§  m.J  Note  2.  When  an  accusative  is  found  with  a neuter  verb,  the 
neuter  verb  has  either  assumed  a transitive  meaning,  and  then  has  also  a 
passive  voice,  or  the  accusative  is  used  In  the  sense  of  an  adverb,  and  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  some  ellipsis,  or  by  a licence  of  speech.  (Concerning 
both,  SCO  § 383.) 

Sometimes  however  a passive  voice  is  formed  from  real  neuter  verbs,  but 
only  in  the  infinitive  and  in  the  third  person  singular,  and  the  verb  becomes 
impersonal,  i.  e.  it  is  without  any  distinct  subject ; for  instance,  start  jnhet, 
he  orders  (one)  to  stand ; stetur  eo  quod  major  pars  decrererit.  Curt.  x.  20. ; 
favetur  tibi,  favour  is  shown  to  thee ; via  excessum  est,  (people)  went  out  of 
the  way ; rentum  est,  itum  est,  itur,  eatur,  ibitur.  Thus,  when  in  comedy  the 
question  is  a.sked  quid  agitnr?  the  humorous  answer  is  statur,  or  cirifur. 
When  the  subject  is  to  be  added,  it  is  done  by  means  of  ab,  as  in  Livy, 
Romam  frequenter  migraium  est  a parentibus  raptamm,  which  is  equivalent 
to  pareTites*  migraverunt ; and  in  Cicero,  ejus  orationi  vehemetder  ab  omnibus 
reclamatum  est,  and  occtirritur  autem  twbis  et  quidem  a doctis  et  eruditis,  equi- 
valent to  omnes  redamarunt  and  docti  occurrunt.  » 

[§  143.)  Note  3.  With  transitive  verbs  the  subject  itself  may  become 
tlie  object,  e.  g.  moveo,  I move,  and  moveo  me,  I move  myself.  It  often 
occurs  in  Latin  that  the  pronoun  is  omitted,  and  the  transitive  is  thus 
changed  into  an  intransitive.  The  verb  abstineo  admits  of  all  three  con- 
structions ; transitive,  as  in  manus  ab  aliqua  re  abstineo,  1 keep  my  hands 
from  a thing;  with  the  pronoun  of  the  same  person,  abstineo  me,  and  intran- 
sitive, abstineo  nliipia  re,  I abstain  from  a thing.  ITiere  are  some  other 
verlts  of  this  class,  consisting  chiefly  of  such  as  denote  cliange ; e.  g., 
vertere  and  convertere,  mutore,  flectere  and  defiectere,  inclinaare ; hence  wc 
may  say,  fur  instance,  inclino  rem,  sol  sc  declinat ; and  in  on  intransitive 
sense,  dies,  acies  inclinat ; animus  inrlinat  ad  pacem  faciendam ; certo  rem, 
rerto  me;  detrimenttim  in  bonum  vertit,  ira  in  rahiem  vertit;  fortuna  rci  jmb- 
licae  mutarit ; mores  populi  Romani  magnopere  mutaverunt.  In  like  manner 
the  following  verbs  are  used  both  as  transitive  and  intransitive,  though  with 
greater  restrictions : augere,  abolere,  committere,  decoquere,  durare,  ineipere, 
intermittere,  continuare,  insinuare,  laxare,  remittere,  lavare,  minuere,  movere 
(chiefly  with  terra,  to  quake,  in  an  intrans.  sense,  though  now  and  then  in 
other  connections  also),  praecipitare,  mere,  solvere,  suppeditare,  turbare, 
vibrare,  and  many  others.  The  compounds  of  vertere, — deverlere,  divertere, 
and  revertcre, — ore  used  only  this  reflective  sense,  but  occur  also  in  the  pas- 
sive with  the  same  meaning. 

[§  140.)  Wc  must  here  observe  that  the  passive  of  many  words  has  not 
only  a properly  passive  meaning,  but  also  a reflective  one,  as  in  crucior,  I 
torment  myself;  delector,  I delight  myself;  fallor,  I deceive  myself;  feror,  I 
throw  myself  (upon  sometiung)  ; moveor  and  commoveor,  I move  or  excite 
myself ; homines  efftmdtadur,  men  rush  (towards  a place) ; vehieula  frangun- 
tur,  the  vehicles  break ; lavor,  I bathe  (myself)  ; inclinor,  I incline ; mutor,  I 
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alter  (myself) ; vertor,  but  especially  rfe-  di-  and  re-vcrior.  Many  of  these 
passive  verbs  are  classed  among  the  dejxments,  the  active  from  which  they  are 
formed  being  obsolete,  or  because  the  intransitive  meaning  greatly  differs. 

[§  U7.]  3.  It  13  a peculiarity  of  the  Latin  language,  that 

it  has  a class  of  verbs  of  a passive  form,  but  of  an  active 
(either  transitive  or  intransitive)  signification.  They  arc  called 
deponents  {laying  aside,  as  it  were,  their  passive  signification), 
c.  g.  consular,  I console ; imitor,  I imitate ; fateor,  I confess ; 
sequor,  I follow ; mentior,  I lie ; murior,  I die.  These  verbs, 
even  wheu  they  have  a transitive  signification,  ctinnot  have  a 
passive  voice,  because  there  would  be  no  di.stinct  form  for  it. 

Note.  Many  deponents  are  in  fact  only  passives,  either  of  obsolete 
actives,  or  of  such  as  arc  still  in  use.  The  latter  can  be  regarded  ns  depo- 
nents only  in  so  far  as  they  have  acquired  a peculiar  signification  ; c.  g. 
gravor  signifies  originally  “ I am  burdened,”  hence,  “ I do  a thing  unwil- 
lingly,” “ I dislike,"  “ 1 hesitate ; ” vehor,  I am  carried,  or  I ride,  et/uo,  on 
horseback,  cumt,  in  a carriage.  Several  passives,  as  was  remarked  above, 
have  acquired  the  power  of  deponents  from  their  reflective  signification ; 
e.  g.  pascor,  I feed  myself ; vertor,  I turn  myself,  and  thence  I find  my- 
self, or  I am.  The  following  deponents  are  in  this  manner  derived  from 
obsolete  actives ; laetor,  I rejoice ; projiciscor,  I get  myself  forward,  I 
travel ; vetcor,  I feed  myself,  I cat.  M'ith  regard  to  the  greater  number  of 
d(?ponents,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  believe  that  the  Latin  language, 
like  the  Greek  with  its  verha  media,  in  forming  these  middle  verbs,  followed 
peculiar  laws  wliich  are  unknown  to  us.  It  must  be  especially  observed, 
that  many  deponents  of  the  first  conjugation  arc  derived  from  nouns,  and 
that  they  express  being  that  which  the  noun  denotes : e.  g.  ancilior,  ar- 
chitcclor,  ar^or,  aucupor,  auguror.  Sic.,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  list  in 
§ 207. 

[§  143.]  4.  Before  proceeding  wc  must  notice  the  following 

special  irregularities.  The  three  verbs  ^o,  I become,  or  am 
made,  vapuh,  I am  beaten,  and  venco,  I am  sold  or  for  sale, 
liave  a passive  signification,  and  may  be  used  as  the  passive# 
of  facio,  verbero,  and  vendo,  but,  like  all  neuter  verbs,  they 
Itave  the  active  form,  except  that  y?o  makes  the  perfect 
tcn.3C  foetus  sum,  so  that  form  and  meaning  agree.  They  are 
called  neutralia  passiva.  The  verbs  audeo,  Jido,  gaudeo,  and 
soleo  have  the  passive  form  with  an  active  signification  in  the 
participle  of  the  preterite,  and  in  the  tenses  formed  from  it : as 
ausus,  Jisus,  gavista,  solitus  sum,  eram,  &c.  They  may  there- 
fore be  called  semideponentia,  which  is  a more  appropriate  name 
tlian  neutro-passka,  as  they  arc  usually  termed,  since  the  fact  of 
their  being  neuters  cannot  come  here  into  consideration.  To 
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these  we  must  add,  but  merely  with  reference  to  the  participle 
of  the  preterite,  the  verbs  jurare,  coenare,  prandere,  and  potare, 
of  which  the  participles  juratus,  coenatus,  pransus,  and  potus, 
have,  like  those  of  deponents,  the  signification ; — one  that  has 
sworn,  dined,  breakfasted,  and  drunk.  Comp,  perosus  and  exo~ 
fux  in  § 221.  The  same  is  the  case  with  some  other  intransitive 
verbs,  which  as  such  ought  not  to  have  a participle  of  the  pre- 
terite at  all ; but  still  we  sometimes  find  consjnratus  and  coalitus, 
and  frequently  adultus  and  obsoletus  (grown  up  and  obsolete)  in 
an  active,  but  intransitive  sense,  and  the  poets  use  cretits  (from 
cresco),  like  natus. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

MOODS.  — TEXSES. 

[§  149.]  There  are  four  general  modes  (moods,  modi),  in  which 
an  action  or  condition  expressed  by  a verb  may  be  represented : 
— 1 ) Simply  as  a fact,  though  the  action  or  condition  may  differ 
in  regard  to  its  relation  and  to  time : this  is  the  Indicative ; 
2)  As  an  action  or  condition  which  is  merely  conceived  by  the 
mind,  though  with  the  same  differences  as  the  indicative.  Con- 
junctive, or  Subjunctive ; 3)  As  a command.  Imperative;  4)  In- 
definitely, without  defining  any  person  by  whom,  or  the  time 
at  wliich,  the  action  is  performed,  although  the  relation  of  the 
action  is  defined.  Infinitive.  ♦ 

[§  150.]  To  these  moods  we  may  add  the  Participle  which 
is,  in  form,  an  adjective,  but  is  more  than  an  adjective  by 
expressing  at  the  same  time  the  different  relations  of  the  action 
or  suffering,  that  is,  whether  it  is  still  lasting  or  terminated.  A 
third  participle,  that  of  the  future,  expresses  an  action  which  is 
going  to  be  performed,  or  a condition  which  is  yet  to  come. 
The  Gerund,  which  is  in  fonn  like  the  neuter  of  the  participle 
passive  in  dus,  more  properly  called  the  gerundive,  supplies  by 
its  cases  the  place  of  the  infinitive  present  active.  The  two 
Supines  are  cases  of  verbal  substantives,  and  likewise  serve  in 
certain  connections  (which  are  explained  in  the  syntax)  to  supply 
the  cases  for  the  infinitive. 

When  an  action  or  condition  is  to  be  expressed  as  a definite 
and  individual  fact,  either  in  the  indicative  or  subjunctive,  we 
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must  know  whether  it  belongs  to  the  past,  the  present,  or  the 
future,  or  in  one  wohl,  its  time,  and  time  is  expressed  in  a verb 
by  its  Tenses.  We  must  further  know  its  position  in  the  series 
of  actions  with  which  it  is  connected,  that  is,  the  relation  of  the 
action,  viz.  whether  it  took  place  while  another  was  going  on, 
or  whether  it  was  terminated  before  another  began.  If  we 
connect  these  considerations,  we  shall  obtain  the  following  six 
tenses  of  the  verb : — 

’ An  action  not  terminated  in  the  present  time ; I write,  or  am  writing, 
scribo ; Present  tense. 

An  action  not  terminated  in  the  post  time ; I was  writing,  or  wrote, 
^ scribebam ; Imperfect  tense. 

An  action  not  terminated  in  the  future;  I shall  write,  or  be  writing, 
scribatn;  Future  tense. 

An  action  terminated  in  the  present  time ; I have  written,  scripsi ; Perfect 
tense. 

An  action  terminated  in  the  past  time ; I had  written,  scripseram : Plu- 
perfect tense. 

An  action  terminated  in  the  future ; I shall  have  written,  seripsero ; 
Future  perfect  tense. 

The  same  number  of  tenses  occurs  in  the  passive  voice,  but 
those  which  express  the  terminated  state  of  an  action  can  be 
formed  only  by  circumlocution,  with  the  participle  and  the 
auxiliary  verb  esse  ; scribor,  scribebar,  scribar,  scriptus  sum, 
scriptus  eram,  scriptus  era.  The  subjunctive  has  no  future  tenses : 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  their  place  is  supplied,  see  § 496. 
The  infinitive  by  itself  docs  not  express  time,  but  only  the 
relation  of  an  action,  that  is,  whether  it  is  completed  or  not 
completed.  By  circumlocution  we  obtain  also  an  infinitive  for 
an  action  or  a suffering  which  is  yet  to  come. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 


NUMBERS.  — PERSONS. 

[§  lii.]  The  Latin  verb  has  two  numbers,  singular  and  plural, 
and  in  each  number  three  persons.  These  three  persons,  I,  the 
one  speaking,  thou,  the  one  spoken  to,  and  he  or  she,  the  one 
spoken  of,  are  not  expressed  in  Latin  by  special  wonls,  but  arc 
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implied  in  the  forms  of  tlie  verb  itself.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
the  plural  with  tee,  you,  they,  and  these  jiersonal  pronouns  are 
added  to  the  Latin  verb  only  when  the  jierson  is  to  be  indicated 
in  a«  emphatic  manner. 

The  following  is  a general  scheme  of  the  changes  in  termi- 
nation, according  to  the  persons,  both  in  the  indicative  and 
subjunctive : — 


In  the  Active. 

Person : 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Sing. 

(to) 

t. 

t. 

Plur. 

mus. 

tis, 

nt. 

The  termination  of  the  first  person  singular  cannot  be  stated 
in  a simple  or  general  way,  since  it  sometimes  ends  in  o,  some- 
times in* TO,  and  sometimes  in  i (see  the  following  Chapter). 
In  the  second  person  singular  the  perfect  indicative  forms  an 
exception,  for  it  ends  in  ti.  Ttes|>ecting  the  vowel  which  pre- 
cedes these  terminations,  nothing  general  can  lie  said,  except 
that  it  is  a in  the  imperfect  and  plujxirfect  indicative. 


In  the  Passiw. 


Person ; 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Sing. 

r. 

ris. 

tur. 

Plur. 

miir. 

ntur. 

This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  those  tenses  of  the  passive, 
which  arc  formed  by  a combination  of  the  participle  with  a 
tense  of  the  verb  esse. 

The  ini])crative  in  the  active  and  passive  has  two  forms,  viz. 

for  that  which  is  to  be  done  at  once,  and  for  that  which 

. * 

is  to  be  done  in  future,  or  an  imjierative  present  and  an 
imperative  future.  Neither  of  them  has  a first  person,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  imperative.  The  imperative  present  has 
only  a second  person,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural ; the  im- 
pcnitlve  future  has  the  second  and  the  thin!  persons,  but  in  the 
singular  tlicy  have  both  the  same  fonn,  to  in  the  active,  and  tor 
in  the  passive  voice.  The  imperative  future  passive,  on  tho 
other  hand,  has  no  second  person  plural,  which  is  supplied  by 
the  future  of  the  indicative,  e.  g.  laudabimini. 
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CHAP.  XL. 

FORM.VTION  OF  THE  TENSES. 

[§  152.]  1.  There  are  in  Latin  four  conjugations,  distinguished 
by  tlie  infinitive  mood,  which  ends  thus : — 

1.  are.  2.  ere.  3.  ere.  4.  ire. 

The  present  indicatives  of  these  conjugations  end  in : 

1.  0,  as.  2.  ?o,  es.  3.  o,  is.  4.  to,  m. 

Note.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  difierence  of  quantity  in  the  termi- 
nation of  the  second  person  in  the  third  and  fourth  conjugations,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  presents  of  the  verbs  in  io,  which  follow  the  third  conjugation, 
e.g.  fodio, /agio,  capio  (see  Chap.  XLVI.),  from  those  verbs  which  follow  the 
fourth,  such  as  audio,  ervdio.  This  difference  between  the  long  and  short  i 
remains  also  in  tlie  other  person.s,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  singular, 
which  is  short  in  all  the  four  conjugations;  e. g.  leglmus,  legUis ; audimus, 
audltis;  for  when  i is  followed  by  another  vowel,  it  is  short  according  to  the 
general  rule  that  one  vowel  before  another  is  short.  The  long  a was  men- 
tioned above  as  the  characteristic  of  the  first  conjugation,  but  the  verh  dare 
is  an  exception,  the  syllable  da  in  this  verb  being  short  throughout,  ddmtis, 
ddtis,  ddltam,  with  the  only  exception  of  the  monosyllabic  forms  tlus 
and  dd. 

[§  153.]  2.  In  order  to  obtain  the  forms  of  the  other  tenses, 

we  must  furtlicr  know  the  perfect  and  the  supine ; for  the 
three  tenses  of  the  completed  action  in  the  active  are  derived 
from  the  perfect ; and  the  participle  perfect  passive,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  same  tenses  in  the  passive,  is 
derived  from  the  supine.  These  four  prineipal  forms,  viz. 
Present,  Perfect,  Supine,  and  Infinitive,  end  thus : — 


Prncs. 

Perf. 

Suiiine. 

Infinit. 

d-vi. 

d-tum. 

a-re. 

eo, 

ui. 

i-turn, 

v.-re* 

0, 

i, 

turn. 

io. 

i-vi, 

i-tum. 

t-re. 

Note,  We  have  here  followed  the  example  of  all  Latin  grammars  and  of 
the  Roman  grammarians  themselves,  in  regarding  the  .supine  us  one  of  the 
main  forms,  that  must  be  known  in  order  to  derive  others  from  it.  But 
the  beginner  must  beware  of  supposing  that  the  two  participles,  of  the 
perfect  passive  and  the  future  active,  arc  derived  in  the  .same  manner  from 
the  supine  as,  for  example,  the  plu|K’rfeet  is  from  the  perfect ; and  that  the 
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lupine  exists  in  all  the  verbs  to  which  one  is  attributed  in  the  dictionary 
or  grammar.  The  whole  derivation  is  merely  formal  { and  the  supine 
in  fact  occurs  very  rarely.  But  its  existence  is  presupposed  on  ac<rount 
of  the  two  participles  which  do  occur,  in  order  to  show  the  changes  which 
the  stem  of  the  verb  undergoes.  If  we  were  to  mention  the  participle  of 
the  perfect  passive  instead  of  the  supine,  we  should  do  little  better,  since  it 
is  wanting  in  all  intransitive  verbs,  though  they  may  have  the  participle 
future  active ; and  again,  if  we  were  to  mention  the  future  participle,  we 
shouhl  find  the  same  <lifficulty,  for  it  cannot  be  proved  to  exist  in  all  verbs, 
and  in  addition  to  this  we  ought  not  to  mention  among  the  main  forms  of 
the  verb  one  which  is  obviously  a derivative  form.  In  dictionaries  it  would 
be  necessary  to  mention,  first  the  participle  perfect,  or  where  it  does  not 
occur,  the  participle  future  active;  but  if,  as  is  the  case  in  a grammar,  we 
have  to  show  in  one  form  that  which  is  the  basis  of  several  changes,  a 
thlnl  form  is  necesiuiry,  and  it  is  best  to  acquiesce  in  the  sui>ine.  In  making 
use  of  the  list  which  will  be  given  hereafter,  the  beginner  must  always  bear 
in  miiitl,  that  the  supine  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  for  its  own  salte,  but 
merely  to  enable  him  to  form  those  two  participles  correctly. 

3.  With  regard  to  tlic  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugation-s 
no  partietilar  rule  is  needed  as  to  how  the  perfect  and  supine  are 
formed.  According  to  the  above  scheme  they  are : — 

1.  laud-0,  lauda-vi,  landa-tum,  lauda-re. 

2.  mone-o,  mon-ui,  mmil-tum,  mone-re. 

4.  audi-o,  audi-vi,  audl-tum,  audl-re. 

[§  154.]  4.  But  in  the  third  conjugation  the  formation  of  tlie 

perfect  and  supine  presents  some  difficulty.  The  following 
general  rules  therefore  must  be  observed  (for  the  details,  see 
the  list  of  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation).  When  the  termi- 
nation of  the  infinitive  ere,  or  the  o of  the  present  tense,  is 
preceded  by  a vowel,  the  forms  of  the  ixirfect  and  supine  are 
simply  those  mentioned  above,  that  is,  i and  turn  are  added  to 
the  stem  of  the  verb,  or  to  that  portion  of  the  verb  which  re- 
mains after  the  removal  of  the  termination,  e.  g.  acuere,  acu-o, 
acit-i,  acu-tum.  The  vowel  lx:conics  long  in  the  supine,  even 
when  it  is  otherwise  short.  So  also  in  viinuo,  statuo,  tribuo,  and 
soho,  solutum,  for  v before  a consonant  is  a vowel. 

But  when  the  o of  the  present  is  preceded  by  a consonant, 
the  jicrfect  ends  in  si.  The  s in  this  termination  is  changed 
into  X when  it  is  preceded  by  c,  </,  h,  or  qu  (which  is  equal 
to  c);  when  it  is  preceded  by  b,  this  letter  is  changed  into  p ; 
if  d precedes,  one  of  the  two  consonants  must  give  way,  and 
cither  the  d is  dropped,  which  is  the  ordinary  practice,  or  the  s ; 
c.  g.  duco,  duxi ; reyo,  rexi ; trabo,  traxi ; coquo,  coxi;  scribo, 
scripsi ; claudo,  clausi,  but  defmdo,  drfendi.  Verbs  m po  pre- 
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sent  no  difficulty : carpo,  carpsi ; sculpo,  sculpsi.  That  lego 
makes  legi^  bibo,  btbi,  and  emo,  enii,  is  irregular  according  to 
what  was  remarked  above:  hut  JigOy  Jixi ; nuboy  nupsi;  demoy 
demsi  (or  according  to  § 12.  dempsi),  are  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  rule. 

5.  The  supine  adds  turn  to  the  stem  of  the  verb,  with  some 
change  of  the  preceding  consonants : b is  changed  into  p ; 
gy  hy  and  qu  into  c ; instead  of  dtum  in  the  verbs  in  doy  we  find 
sum,  e.  g.  scriboy  scriptum;  regOy  rectum  ; trahoy  tractum  ; 
coquoy  coctum  (verbs  in  co  remain  unchanged,  as  dictumy 
ductum) ; defendoy  defensum  ; claudoy  clatLsuriu  The  supine  in 
xum  is  a deviation  from  the  rule,  as  in  JigOy  fiximiy  and  so  also 
the  throwing  out  of  the  n of  the  stem,  as  in  pingoy  pictum ; 
stringoy  strictum  ; although  this  is  not  done  without  reason ; for 
in  several  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  the  n is  only  an  in- 
crease to  strengthen  the  form  of  the  present,  and  does  not 
originally  belong  to  the  root;  it  is  therefore  thrown  out  both 
in  the  perfect  and  in  the  supine,  as  in  vincoy  fundoy  relinquo  — 
viciy  victum  ; fusiy  fusum ; reliquiy  relictum ; or  in  the  supine 
alone,  as  in  the  two  verbs  mentioned  before,  and  in  Jingoy  sup. 
Jictum,  Of  the  words  in  which  o is  preceded  by  /,  m,  n,  r,  or  5, 
only  a few  in  mo  follow  the  ordinary  rule ; e.  g.  comoy  demo; 
perf.  compsiy  dempsi ; sup.  comptumy  demptum:  all  the  others 
have  mixed  forms. 

6.  Two  irregularities  arc  especially  common  in  the  formation 
of  the  perfect  of  the  third  conjugation.  The  first  is  the  addition 
of  a syllable  at  the  beginning  of  the  verb,  called  reduplicatioriy  in 
which  the  first  consonant  of  the  verb  is  repeated  either  with  the 
vowel  which  follows  it,  or  with  an  e.  g.  tundoy  tutudi;  tendoy 
tetendi;  canoy  cecini  ; curroy  cucurri  ; falloy  fefelli  ; parcOy  peperci. 
In  the  compounds  of  such  words  the  reduplication  is  not  used, 
except  in  those  of  dOy  stoy  disco,  posco,  and  in  some  of  curro.  The 
second  irregularity  is  that  many  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation 
form  their  perfect  like  those  of  the  second,  just  as  many  verbs 
of  the  second  make  that  tense  like  those  of  the  third.  Tliis  is 
the  case  especially  with  many  verbs  in  lo  and  mo,  as  alo,  aluiy 
aUtum  {altum)’y  molo,  molui,  moUtum;  gemo,  gemui,  gemitum. 
Concerning  this  and  other  special  irregularities,  sec  the  list 
of  verbs  in  Chap.  L. 

[§  155.]  7.  The  derivation  of  the  other  tenses  and  forms  of  a 

verb  from  these  four  (present,  perfect,  supine,  and  infinitive). 
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which  arc  supposed  to  be  known,  is  easy  and  without  irregu- 
larity in  the  detail 

From  the  infinitive  active  are  formed  : 

a)  The  imperative  passive,  which  has  in  all  conjugations  the 
sj^me  form  as  the  infinitive  active. 

b)  The  imperative  active,  by  dropping  the  termination  re.  It 

thus  ends  in  conjugation,  1.  in  5,  2.  f,  3.  4.  i,  ob  ama,  mone, 

lege,  audi. 

c)  The  imperfect  subjunctive  active,  by  the  addition  of  m,  so 
that  it  ends  in  the  four  conjugations  in  drem,  erem,  fr«n,  irem, 
e.  g.  atnarem,  monerem,  legerem,  andirem. 

d)  The  imperfect  subjunctive  passive,  by  the  addition  of  r,  as 
in  amdrer,  monerer,  legfrer,  audirer. 

e)  The  infinitive  present  passive,  by  changing  e into  i,  e.  g. 
amari,  moneri,  audiri,  but  in  the  third  conjugation  the  whole 
termination  Sre  is  changed  into  i,  as  in  legere,  legi. 

From  the  present  indicative  active  are  derived : 

d)  The  present  indicative  passive,  by  the  addition  of  r,  as 
amor,  moneor,  legor,  atidior. 

b)  The  present  subjunctive  active,  by  changing  the  o into  em 
in  the  first  conjugation,  and  in  the  three  others  into  am;  as, 
amem,  moneam,  legam,  audiam. 

c)  Tlie  present  subjunctive  passive,  by  changing  the  m of 
the  present  subjunctive  active  into  r ; ns  amcr,  monear,  legar, 
audiar. 

d)  The  imperfect  indicative  active,  by  changing  o into  aham 
in  the  first  conjugation,  in  the  second  into  bam,  and  in  the 
third  and  fourth  into  ebam.  A change  of  the  m into  r makes 
the  imperfect  indicative  passive,  e.  g.  amabam,  amabar ; mo- 
nebam,  monebar  ; h’geham,  legebar  ; audiebam,  audiebar. 

c)  The  first  future  active,  V>y  changing  o into  abo  in  the 
first  conjugation,  in  the  second  into  bo,  and  in  the  third  and 
fourth  into  am.  From  this  is  formed  the  first  future  passive  by 
adding  r in  the  first  and  second  conjugations,  and  by  changing 
m into  r in  the  thii'd  and  fourth ; c.  g.  laudabo,  laudabor  ; mo- 
nebo,  monebor  ; legam,  legar  ; audiam,  amliur. 

f)  The  participle  present  active,  by  clianging  o in  the  first 
conjugation  into  ans,  in  the  second  into  ns,  and  in  the  third  and 
fourtli  into  ens ; c.  g.  laudo,  laudans ; moiieo,  monens ; lego, 
legens ; audio,  uudiens.  From  this  participle  is  derived  the 
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gerundive  or  ixirticiple  future  passive,  by  ehanging  nt  into  ndus ; 
e.  g.  amandus,  moiiendus,  legcndus,  audiendus  ; and  the  gerund  : 
amandum,  moncndum,  Ugctidum,  audiendum. 

From  the  perfect  int^cativc  active  are  derived: 

a)  The  pluperfect  indicative,  by  changing  i into  tram : lauda- 
veram,  monueram,  legeram,  audiveram. 

b)  The  future  perfect,  by  changing  i into  fro;  laudavero, 
vionuero,  legero,  audivero. 

c)  The  perfect  subjunctive*,  by  changing  i into  fr«;n ; lauda- 
verim,  monucrim,  Icgerim,  audiverim. 

d)  The  pluperfect  subjunctive,  by  changing  t into  issem 
(originally  essem) : laudavissem,  monuissem,  legissem,  audivissem. 

e)  The  perfect  infinitive  active,  by  changing  i into  isse 
(originally  e$se) : laudavisse,  monuisse,  legisse,  audivtsse. 

From  the  supine  are  derived : 

a)  The  participle  perfect  passive,  by  changing  um  into  un,  a, 
urn : laudatus,  a,  um ; monitus,  a,  um  ; lectus,  a,  um  ; auditus, 
a,  um. 

b)  The  participle  future  active,  by  changing  um  into  urus,  a, 
um : laudaturus,  a,  um ; moniturus,  a,  um ; lecturus,  a,  um ; 
aiiditurus,  a,  um. 

By  means  of  the  former  participle  we  form  the  tenses  of  the 
passive,  which  express  a completed  action ; and  by  means  of  the 
participle  future  we  may  form  a new  conjugation  expressing 
actions  which  are  to  come.  Sec  Chap.  XLIII. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

THE  VERB  £SSE. 

[§  150.]  The  verb  esse,  to  be,  is  called  an  auxiliary  verb, 
because  it  is  necessary  for  the  fonnation  of  some  tenses  of  the 
passive  voica  It  is  also  called  a verb  substantive,  because  it  is 
the  most  general  expression  of  existence.  Its  conjugation  is 

• We  use  this  name  because  the  tense  is  most  commonly  used  in  the  sense 
of  a perfect  subjunctive,  although  its  form  shows  that  it  is  in  reality  the 
subjunctive  of  the  future  perfect,  tho  termination  era  being  changed  ifito 
crim. 
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irregular,  being  made  up  of  parts  of  two  different  verbs,  the  one 
Mttffi,  commonly  sum  (root  e«,  Greek  elfsL,  i<rrL,  s<xo/uu,  from 
which  sim,  est,  eso  or  ero,  were  easily  formed),  and  the  obsolete 
fuo,  the  Greek  ^va>.  The  supine  and  gerund  are  wanting,  but 
the  inflection  in  the  persons  is  regular. 


IlTDtCATIVB. 


Sing.  Sunt,  I am. 
it,  thou  art. 
est,  he  is. 

riur.  sumut,  we  arc. 
estis,  ye  arc. 
tunl,  they  are. 


Sing.  Eram,  I was. 

eras,  thou  wost. 

erat,  he  was. 
Plur.  eramus,  we  were. 

eratis,  ye  were. 
erant,  they  were. 


Sing.  Ero,  I shall  be. 
erit,  thou  wilt  be. 
erit,  he  will  be. 
Plur.  erJmvt,  we  shall  be. 
erttis,  ye  will  be. 
erunt,  they  will  be. 


SuiMOHcnTE. 

Present. 

Sing.  Sim,  I may  be. 

sis,  thou  mayst  be. 

sit,  he  may  be. 
Plur.  simus,  we  may  be. 

aitis,  ye  may  be. 
aint,  Uiey  may  be. 


Imperfect. 

Sing  Eaaem,  I might  be. 
esses,  thou  inightst  be. 
esset,  he  might  be. 
Plur.  essemus,  we  might  be. 
esaetis,  ye  might  be. 
esaent,  they  might  be. 


Future. 

Instead  of  a subjunctive,  the  parti- 
ciple fxUwrua  is  used  with  aim. 

FtUurua  aim,  aia,  &c.  I may  be 
about  to  be. 


Sing.  Fjti,  1 have  been,  or  was. 

fuisti,  thou  hast  been,  or  wast 
fuit,  he  has  been,  or  was. 
Plur.yhrmKS,  we  have  been,  or  were 
fuistia,  ye  have  been,  or  were. 

fuerurU,  1 ^ been,  or  w( 

fuere,  J 


Sing.  Fuerim,  I may  have  been. 
fueria,  thou  mayst  have  been. 
fuerit,  he  may  have  been. 
Plur. /Wrimtts,  we  may  have  been. 
fueHtis,  ye  may  have  been. 

fuerint,  they  may  have  been. 


Sing.  Fueram,  I had  been. 

fueras,  thou  hadst  been. 
faerat,  he  had  been. 
Plur. y«er«OTUs,  we  had  been. 
fuerutia,  ye  had  been. 
fuerarU,  they  had  been. 


Pluperfect. 

Sing.  Fuissem,  I should,  or  would 
have  been. 

fuisses,  thou  shouldst,  &c. 
fttisset,  he  should,  &c. 
Plur.yiu'ss«m4s,  we  should,  &c. 
fuissclis,  ye  should,  &c. 
fuiascnl,  they  should,  &c. 
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LfDICATIVE. 

Future  Perfect 
Sing.  Fuiro,  I shall  have  been. 
fuerif,  thou  wilt  have  been. 
fuerit,  he  will  have  been. 

Plur.  /uerimus,  we  shall  have  been. 
fneritiji,  ye  will  have  been. 
fuerint,  they  will  have  been. 

Impebative. 

Present,  Sing.  Ks,  be  thou.  Plur.  esle,  be  ye. 

Future,  Sing.  Esto,  thou  shalt  be.  Plur.  estSle,  ye  shall  be. 

eslo,  he  shall  be.  tmUo,  they  shall  be. 

IsmimvE. 

Present,  state  not  terminated,  ette,  to  be. 

Perfect,  terminated,  fttitse,  to  have  been. 

Future,/«tunoB  (am,  um)  este,  or  fure,  to  be  about  to  be. 

Pabticipi.es. 

Present,  not  terminated  (ent),  being. 

Future, yiWJna,  a,  tan,  one  who  is  about  to  be. 

Note.  The  participle  ene  is  used  only  as  a substantive  in  philosophical 
language  (see  above,  § 78.  in  fin.),  and  also  in  the  two  compounds,  aheene 
anil  pmeeeta. 

* The  compounds  abswn,  adsum,  deeum,  ineum,  internim,  obsvan,  praeeum, 
subtum,  tupereum,  have  the  same  conjugation  as  stun.  Prontm  inserts  a d 
when  pro  is  followed  by  e ; e.  g.  prodcs,  prodett,  &c.  Poitum,  I can  (from 
pot,  fur  potie,  and  sum),  has  an  irregular  conjugation.  (See  the  irregular 
verbs,  § 211.) 

The  i in  stmus  and  sitis  is  long,  and  the  e in  eram,  ero,  &c.,  is  short,  as  is 
indicated  above  in  the  conjugation  itself,  and  also  in  the  compounds : pro- 
eimia,  proderam,  proderant,  proderit,  &c. 

Siem,  ties,  eiet,  tient,  and  foam,  fitae,  fuat,  fuant  (from  the  obsolete  /uo), 
are  antiquated  forms  for  the  corresponding  persons  of  eim,  and  occur  in  the 
comic  writers  and  in  Lucretius.  Instead  of  estem  we  have  another  form  for 
the  imperfect  subjunctive,  fiirem  (likewise  from  /uo),  in  the  singular  and 
the  third  person  plural.  The  infinitive  fore  belongs  to  the  same  root. 
Cicero  rarely  uses  the  form  forem,  but  Livy  frequently,  espccsally  in  the 
sense  of  the  conditional  mood,  “ I should  be.”  Other  writers,  especially  the 
poets  and  Tacitus,  use  it  in  all  respects  like  etsem.  The  perfect  /uri,  and 
the  tenses  derived  from  \t,fuveram,  fumssem,  fuvero,  are  other  forms  of/W, 
&c.,  and  occur  in  the  earliest  poets ; and  in  like  manner  we  find,  in  the  an- 
cient language,  eteii,  ttmiU,  for  erit  and  ervnt. 


StnutmenvB. 
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CHAP.  XLIL  ' 


THE  FOUR  CONJUGATIONS. 


[§  157.]  In  the  following  table  the  tenninations  are  separated 
from  the  root  of  the  verb,  which  renders  it  easy  to  conjugate  any 
other  verb  according  to  these  models.  The  verb  Ictjo  (see  Chap. 
XL.)  is  irregular  in  the  formation  of  its  perfect,  but  it  has  l^en 
retained  as*  an  example  of  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  because 
the  very  absence  of  any  peculiar  termination  in  the  perfect  b a 
safeguard  against  misunderstandings  which  might  arise ; for 
example,  from  duco,  diixi;  scriho,  scripsi;  or  claudo^  claiLsi, 

I.  ACTIVE  VOICE. 


First  Conjugation. 


Indicativb. 

Sing.  Am^Oy  I love. 

uma^fy  thou  lovest. 
ama-ty  he  loves. 
Plur.  amcfmuSy  we  love. 
amiftisy  ye  love. 
<utui-iUy  they  love. 


StmjCNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Sing.  Am-emy  I may  love. 

thou  majst  love. 
am-ety  ho  may  love. 
Plur.  ojn’vmusy  we  may  love. 
am-tlixy  ye  may  love- 
am^enty  they  may  love. 


Imperfect. 


Sing,  ama^hamy  I loved,  or  I was 
atiui'‘hus.  [loving. 

ama^hat. 

Plur.  ama-hamus. 
ama-hdtis. 
ama-bant. 


Sing,  ama-reniy  I might  love, 
ama-rcs. 
nma^ret, 

Plur.  flww-rmw, 
ama~rtiit, 
atm- rent 


Future. 

Sing.  am<i-hoy  I shall  love, 
ama-hig, 
nmadnt 

Plur.  ama-bXmus. 
ama-hXtU, 
ama*hunt. 


Perfect. 


Sing,  amii-viy  I Lave  loved,  or  I 
ama-tisti.  [loved. 

ama^vit. 

Plur.  ama-rfmi«. 
ama^vistis. 
ama^v^nt  (c). 


Sing,  amd-rmm,  I may  have  loved. 

ama-rem. 

amo-rmV. 

Plur.  Qma‘Ver'imu8. 
ama-ver\tijt. 
ama^verint. 
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Indicative. 

Sing,  attui-riram,  I had  loved. 
a/na-rertis. 
ama-rerat. 

Plur.  mna-rerdmus. 
anui~ver(7/is. 
ama-cerant. 

Second  Future, 

Sing,  amd-vero,  I shall  have  loved. 
ama-rerU. 
amn~verit. 

Plur.  ama-verimtt>. 
ttma-ventit. 
ama-verinl. 


SuBJDNCTIVB. 

I’lupcrfect. 

Sing,  amd-rusem,  I might  have  loved. 

ama-msset. 

Plur.  ami-visnemiu. 
ama-mstetis. 
ama-tUsent. 

or  Future  Perfect. 


iMrEKATlVE. 

Present,  Sing,  umd,  love  thou.  Plur.  amd-te,  love  ye. 

Future,  Sing,  amd-to,  thou  shalt  love.  Plur.  amd-ldte,  ye  shall  love. 

mnu-to,  he  shall  love.  ama-nto,  they  shall  love. 

IsriNITIVE. 

Pres,  and  Iraperf.  (or  of  an  action  still  going  on)  amd-re,  to  love. 

Perf.  and  Pluperf.  (or  of  an  action  completed)  anid-vitse,  to  have  loved. 
Future,  amd-turum  eue,  to  be  about  to  love. 

Geednd. 

Gen.  ama-mli  I Datama-ado;  Ace.  ama-ndum ; Abl.  ama-tada. 
Supine. 

amd-tum ; amd-lu. 

Pabticipees. 

Pres,  and  Imperf.  (of  an  action  still  going  on)  ama-ns,  loving 
Future,  amd-turut,  about  to  love. 


Second  Conjugation, 


Indicative. 

Sing,  mcme-o,  I advise. 
mouc'S. 
tnorted. 

Plur.  monc-mns, 
mane -tit. 
mone-jU. 


SUDJUNCTITB. 

Present. 

Sing,  mone-am,  I may  advise. 
mone-d>. 
mone-at. 

Plur.  mone-dmut. 
mone-atit. 
mene-ant. 
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Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


Imperfect. 


Sing,  mone-bam,  I advised,  or  I was 
mone-bus,  [advising. 

vwne-bal. 

Plur.  mone-bamus. 
mone-butis. 
mone-barU. 


Sing,  mone-rem^  I might  advise. 
vione-rcs.  , 

mone-ret. 

Plur.  mone-reintia, 
mone-reds. 
mon£~retU. 


Future. 


Sing,  mone-bo,  I shall  advise. 
mone-bis. 
mone-bit. 

Plur.  mone-bXmu$. 
mone-bitis. 
mone~buni. 


Perfect. 


Sing,  mon-uit  I have  advised,  or  I 
mon-uisti.  [advised. 

mon-nit. 

Plur.  mon-ufimis 
mon-uistis. 
mon-uerunt  (e). 


Sing,  mon-u^im^  I may  have  advised. 
mon-ueris. 

mon-nerit.  '' 

Plur.  mon-uerXmua. 
mon-ueritis. 
mon-uerint. 


Pluperfect. 


Sing,  mon-ueram^  I had  advised. 

THon -nerds, 
mon-nerat. 

Plur.  mon-nerdmns. 
mon-nerdtis. 
mon-nerant. 

* 

Second  Future, 

Sing.  mon-7tero,  I shall  have  advised 
mon-ueris. 
mon-nerit. 

Plur.  mon-nernmiis 
mon-neintis. 
mon-nerint. 


Sing,  mon-nissem,  I should  have  ad- 
mon-nisses.  [vised. 

mon-nisset. 

Plur.  mon-uiss(~mus. 
mon-xdssetis. 
mon-uissent. 

or  Future  Perfect. 


Imperative. 


Present,  Sing.  mo7ie,  advise  thou.  Plur.  mone-te,  advise  ye. 

Future,  Sing,  mone-to^  thou  shalt  advise.  Plur.  monc-idte^  ye  shall  advise. 

monc-tOf  he  shall  advise.  mone-ntoy  they  shall  advise. 


Infinitive. 

Pres,  and  Imperf.  mone-re,  to  advise. 

Perf.  and  Pluperf.  mon-nme^  to  have  advised. 
Future,  monX-tnmim  esse.,  to  be  about  to  advise. 
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Gesdhd. 

Gen.  mone-ndi;  Dat.  mone-Tuh;  Acc.  mone-ndum;  Abl.  moiu-ndo. 

SUFIHE. 

Monl-tum;  monl-tu. 

PAETICiri.S8. 

Pres,  and  imperf.  nume-ru,  advisin;;. 

Future,  mon{-tunu,  about  to  advise. 


Third  Conjugation. 


Ibdicativb. 

Sing.  Leg-o,  I read. 
Ug-X-t. 
leg-i-t. 

Plur.  leg-X-miu. 
leg-X-tin. 
t'g-u-rU. 


SUBJUHCTIVB. 

Present. 

Sing.  Leg-am,  I may  read. 
leg-as. 

Irg-at. 

Plur.  Ug-amta. 
leg^aut. 


Imperfect. 

Sing.  leg-t~hamy  I read,  or  1 was 

Sing.  Irg-e-rem,  I might  read. 

leg-€'b(i8.  [reading. 

leg-i-rea. 

lcg-f!“hat. 

leg-e-ret. 

Plur.  leg~e^hum}u. 

Plur.  Ifg-e-remua. 

leg-e-batit. 

Ifg-e-rftia. 

leg-e-bant. 

Ug-e-rerU. 

Future. 

tSing.  leg-am,  I shall  read. 

leg-et. 

leg-et. 

Plur.  Ug-tmu$. 

leg-etia. 

leg-ent 

Perfect. 

Sing,  leg-i,  I have  read,  or  I read. 

Sing,  leg-trim,  I may  have  read. 

leg-isli. 

leg-eria. 

leg-it. 

leg-erU. 

Plur.  leg-bnut. 

Plur.  leg-erimua. 

leg-iatia. 

leg-erttia. 

leg-erunt  (e). 

Ug-eritU, 

K 
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Im>lCATTT>. 

Sing,  leg-iram,  I had  read. 
Ifg-eras. 
leg-erat. 

Plur.  leg-eranaa. 
leg-eratu, 
leg-erant. 


SOBJURCTIV*. 

Pluperfect. 

Sing,  leg-istem,  I shonld  have'read. 
leg-Utet. 

Ug-iuet. 

Plur.  leg-ittemut. 
leg-iuetU. 
leg-iuerU. 


Second  Future,  or  Future  Perfect. 

Sing,  leg-ero,  I shall  have  read. 
leg-eru. 
leg-erit. 

Plur.  leg-ertmut. 

Ug-eriiit. 

leg-eriiU. 


Impuativs. 

Present,  Sing.  Itg-t,  read  thou.  Plur.  leg-X-te,  read  ye. 

Future,  Sing.  leg-X-to,  thou  shall  read.  Plur.  leg-i-tote,  ye  shall  read. 

Ug-X-to,  he  shall  read.  leg-u-nto,  they  shall  rend. 

InnsiTivE. 

Pres,  and  Imperf.  leg-e-re,  to  read. 

Perf.  and  Pluperf.  leg-iue,  to  have  read. 

F uturc,  lec-turum  eue,  to  be  about  to  read. 

Gbburo. 

Geo.  leg-e-ndi  I Dit.  leg-e-ndo ; Acc.  leg-e-ndum ; Ahl.  leg-e-ndo. 

SUFIRE. 
lec-lum;  lec-tu. 

PABTIClrLES. 

Pres,  and  Tmperf.  leg-e-nt,  reading. 

Future,  lec-turru,  about  to  read. 
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Fourth  Conjugation. 

IkdICATIVB.  SUBJONCTIVB. 

Present. 

Sing.  Audi-nm,  I niny  liear. 
audi-iu, 
audi-at. 

Pliir.  atidi-dimtt. 

awH-iUis 
mtdi-ant. 

Imperfect. 

heard,  nr  I was  Sing.  audi~rem.  I might  hear, 
[hearing.  audi-res. 

audi-ret. 

Plur.  audi-remiu. 
audi-relit. 
audi-rent. 

Future. 

Sing,  midi-am,  I shall  hear. 
audi-a. 
midi-et. 

Plur.  nudi-emtu. 
audi-Sit. 
muli-ent. 


Sing,  caidi-e-bam,  I 
ttudi-e-ban. 
audi-e-bai. 
Plur.  audi-e-bdmu*. 
audi-e-batu. 
<mdi-e-bant. 


Sing.  Audi-0^  I hear. 
audi-t. 
audi-t. 

Plur.  audi-nuu. 
ttudi-tu. 
ttudi-unt. 


Perfect 

Sing,  mitfr-ct,  I have  heard,  or  I heard.  Sing,  audl-verim,  I may  have  heard. 
audi-visti.  audi-veris. 

audyvil.  audi-verit. 

1 lur.  oHdi-vimut.  Plur.  rmdi-verfmut. 

andi-MdUit. 

oittft-renoK  (e).  audi-t>erint. 


Pluperfect. 


Sing,  audl-venm,  I had  heard. 
aiidi-eeras. 
audi-verat. 

Plur.  audi-verSmut. 
midi-rerdtu. 
audi-veraat. 


Sing,  atuli-vistem,  I might  have  heard. 
audi~vUs€s. 
audi-visaet. 

Plur.  aitdi*vUsemua , 
audi-viuetia. 
audi-viaaent. 


Second  Future,  or  Future  Perfect. 
Sing,  audi-rero,  1 shall  have  heard. 
audi-veria. 
nudi-rerit. 

Plur.  oudi-vertmua. 
audi-veritia. 
audi-vermi. 

X 2 
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Impeiiativb. 

Present,  Sing,  audi,  hea’  thou.  Plur.  mdUte,  hear  ye. 

Future,  Sing,  audi-to,  tUou  shall  hear.  Plu*.  oudi-tote,  ye  shall  hear. 

aadl-to,  lie  sliall  hear.  audi-mlo,  they  shall  hear. 

iNriSITIVE. 

Pres,  and  Imjerf.  amli-re,  to  hear. 

Perf.  and  Pluperf.  audl-vitie,  to  have  heard. 

Future,  audl-turum  esse,  to  be  about  to  hear. 

Gebund. 

Gen.  oiidi-endi;  Dat  audi-endo;  Xcc.  audi-endum ; Abl.  oadi-endo. 
SorniE. 

au£-tum;  audi-tu. 

Pabticiples. 

Pres,  and  imperf.  oudi-e-ns,  hearing. 

Future,  audi-turus,  about  to  hear. 


[(  I9S.]  n. 

First 

Ihdicattve. 

Sing.  Am-or,  I am  loved. 
amd-ris  (e). 
itmd-htr. 

Plur.  amd-mur. 
amd-mini. 
ama-ntur. 


PASSIVE  VOICE. 
Conjugation. 

Sdbxoiccttvb. 

Present. 

Sing.  Am-er,  I may  be  loved. 
am-eris  (e). 
am-etw. 

Plur.  am-emur. 
cm-emini. 
am-eiUur. 


Imperfect. 


Sing,  amd-bar,  I was  loved,  or  I was 
aTnd-bdris,  P>cing  loved. 
amd-bdtur. 

Plur.  amd-bamur. 
amd-bamini. 
amd-bantur. 


Sing,  aiwa-rer,  I might  be  loved. 
ama-reris  (e). 
ama-retur. 

Plur.  ama-remur. 
ama-remim. 
ama-rentur. 


Fature. 


Sing,  anid-bor,  I shall  be  loved. 
ama-beris  (e). 
ama-bitur. 

Pliir.  ama-bimtar. 
ama-bimini. 
ama-buntar. 
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IlfDlCATITB.  SuUUHCTlVB. 

Perfect. 

Siog.  ama-tiu  (a,  um)  turn,  I have  Sing,  amd-hu  (a,  uni)  tim,  I may 
been  loved,  or  I was  loved.  have  been  loved. 

amd-tus  ex.  amd-tua  tit. 

amd-tut  eat.  amd-tua'iit. 

Flur.  amd-ti  (oe,  a)  awniu.  Flur.  amd-ti  (ae,  a)  timut. 

amd-ti  eatia.  amd-ti  aitia. 

amd-ti  aunt.  amd-ti  tint. 


Pluperfect. 


Sing,  amd-tua  (a,  um)  eram,  I 
had  been  loved. 
amd-tua  erat. 
amd-tua  erat. 

Flur.  amd-ti  (ae,  a)  eramua. 
amd-ti  eratia, 
amd-ti  erant. 


Sing,  amd-tua  (a,  um)  eaaem,  I might 
have  been  loved. 
amd-tut  eaaet. 
amd-tua  eaaet. 

Flur.  amd-ti  (ae,  a)  eatemua. 
amd-ti  eaaetia. 
amd-ti  exxent. 


Second  Future,  or  Future  Perfect. 

Sing,  amd-tua  (a,  um)  era,  I shall  have  been  loved. 
amd-tua  eria. 
amd-tut  erit. 

Flur.  amd-ti  (ae,  a)  erimua. 
amd-ti  eritia. 
amd-ti  erunt. 

Tmpekativb. 

Present,  Sing,  aand-re,  be  thou  loved.  Flur.  amd-mini,  be  je  loved. 

Future,  Sing,  amd-tor,  thou  shalt  be  loved.  Flur.  ama-bimini,  yeshallbe loved. 

amd-tor,  he  shall  be  loved.  anufntor,  they  shall  beloved. 

iNriNlTIVB. 

Pres,  and  Imperf.  (of  a passive  state  still  going  on),  amd-ri,  to  be  loved. 
Perf.  and  Fluperf.  (of  a state  completed),  amd-tum  (am,  am)  etae,  to  have 
been  loved. 

Future,  amd-tum  iri,  to  be  about  to  be  loved. 


Pabticiples. 

Perfect,  amd-tut,  a,  um,  loved. 

In  ndiu  (commonly  called  Gerundive,  or  Future  of  Xecessity),  ama-ndut,  a, 
um,  deserving  or  requiring  to  be  loved. 
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Second  Conjugation, 

Ihdicativb.  Sdbjukctivb. 

Present. 


Sing.  Mone-or,  I am  advised. 

Sing.  Afone-or,  I may  be  advised. 

mone-rit  (e). 

mime-arii  (e). 

mone-tur. 

mone-atur. 

Plur.  tiume-mur. 

Plur.  mone-amur. 

mtme-mini. 

mone-amini. 

vume-ntur. 

mone-antur. 

Imperfect. 

Sing,  mone-bar,,  I was  aclvise<l,  or 
1 was  being  advised. 

Sing.  mone-reTy  I might  be  advised. 

mone-haris  (e). 

mone^reru  (e). 

mone^hatur. 

mone-retur. 

Plur.  mo7ie’hamur» 

Plur.  mone-remur. 

mone-bamini. 

mane-remini. 

mone^bantvr. 

mone^rentur. 

Future. 

Sing,  mone-bor,  I shall  be  advised. 
mone-herit  (e). 
vume-bitur, 

Plur.  nume-bim\tr. 
mone-bimim. 
mone-buntUT. 

Perfect. 

Sing.  monX-tu»  (a,  am)  sum,  I have 

Sing.  monX-lus  (a,  am)  lim,  I may 

been  advised,  or  I was  adv. 

have  been  advised. 

moni4iu  es. 

moni-tut  tit. 

vumi-tut  ett. 

mom-tut  tit 

Plur.  moni-ti  (ae,  a)  tumus. 

Plur.  moni-li  (ae,  a)  timut. 

moni-li  eetie. 

moni-ti  titit. 

moni-ti  tun/. 

moni-ti  tint. 

Pluperfect. 

Sing.  monX-tut  (a,  um)  eram,  I 

Sing.  monX-tut  (a,  um)  estem,  I 

had  been  advised. 

should  have  been  advised. 

moni-tut  erat. 

moni-tut  ettet. 

moni-tttt  erat. 

moni-tut  ettet. 

Plur.  moni-ti  (ae,  a)  eramut. 

Plur.  moni-ti  (ae,  a)  ettemut. 

moni-ti  eratit. 

moni-ti  ettetit. 

moni-ti  erant. 

moni-ti  ettent. 

Second  Future,  or  Future  Perfect. 
Sing.  monX-bu  (a,  um)  ero,  I shall  have  been  advised. 
morn-hu  eru. 
moni-ttu  eril. 

Plur.  moni-li  (ae,  a)  erirnui. 
moni-ti  critU. 
mom-ti  ermi. 
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Impebatitb. 

Present,  Sing,  moni-re,  be  thou  advised.  Plur.  mane-mini,  be  je  advised. 

Future,  Sing,  mane-tor,  thou  shalt  be  Flur.  mone-himini,  je  shall  be 
advised.  advised. 

mane-tor,  he  shall  be  &c.  mone-ntor,  they  shall  be  &c. 

iMmiTIVB. 

Pres,  and  Imperf.  mone-ri,  to  be  advised. 

Perf.  and  Pluperf.  mon(-tum  (am,  um)  este,  to  have  been  advised. 
Future,  mont-tum  iri,  to  be  about  to  be  advised. 

Pabticiples. 

Perfect,  mont-hu,  advised. 

In  ndua  (commonly  called  Gerundive,  or  Future  of  Necessity),  mone-ndtu, 
deserving  or  requiring  to  be  advised. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Indicative. 

Leg-or,  I am  read. 

Ug-e-rii  (e). 

leg-f-tur. 

leg-i-mar. 

leg-i-mini. 

teg-u-ntur. 


Third  Conjugation. 

Subjunctive. 

Present 

Sing.  Leg-ar,  I may  be  read. 
leg-arie  (e). 
leg-atur. 

Plur.  leg-amur. 
ieg-amini. 
leg-antur. 


Imperfect. 


leg-e-bar,  I was  read,  or  I was 

leg-e-barit  (e).  [being  read. 

leg-e-batur. 

leg-e-bamur. 

kg-e-bamini. 

leg-e-bantur. 


Sing,  leg-e-rer,  I might  be  read. 
leg-e-reris  («). 
leg-e-retur. 

Plur.  leg-e-remur. 
leg-e-remim. 
leg-e-rentUT. 


F uturc. 

leg-ar,  I shall  be  read. 

leg-mt  (e). 

leg-etnr. 

leg-imur. 

leg-emini. . 

leg-entur. 


Perfect 


lec-tue  (a,  urn)  sum,  I have 
been  read,  or  I was  read. 
lec-tus  es. 

Uc-hu  est. 
lec-ti  (ae,  a)  tumus. 
lec-ti  estii. 
lec-ti  sunt. 


Sing,  lec-tus  (a,  um}  sim,  I may  have 
been  read. 
lec-tus  sis. 
lec-tus  sit. 

Plur.  lec-ti  (ae,  o)  simus. 
lec-ti  sitis. 
lec-H  sint. 


X.  4 
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iMDICATITl. 

Sing,  lec-tat  (a,  um)  eram,  I 
had  been  read. 
lec-bu  erat. 

Uc-ba  erat. 

Plur.  Uc-li  (ae,  a)  eramut. 
lec-b  eratii. 

Uc-ti  erarU. 


SlJBJDNCTlV*. 

Pluperfect. 

Sing.  Uc-bu  (a,  um)  eaem,  I should 
have  been  read. 
lec-ta>  eseet. 
lee-bu  eetet. 

Plur.  lec-ti  (ae,  a)  euemue. 
lec-ti  eesetie. 
lec-ti  etsent. 


Second  Future,  or  Future  Perfect. 

Sing,  lec-ba  (a,  um)  era,  I shall  have  been  read. 
lec-bu  erit. 
lec-ba  erit. 

Plur.  lec-b  eritma. 
lec-b  eritie. 
lec-b  erunt. 


Ihpbbativi. 

Present,  Sing,  leg-e-re,  be  thou  read.  Plur.  leg-i-mini,  be  ye  read. 

Future,  Sing,  leg-t-tor,  thou  shall  be  read.  Plur.  leg-e-nma,  ye  shall  be  read. 

Ug-i-tor,  he  shall  be  read.  leg-u-utor,  they  shall  be  read. 

Ikpibitive. 

Pres,  and  Imperf.  leg-i,  to  be  read. 

Perf.  and  Pluperf.  lec-tum  (am,  um)  ette,  to  have  been  read. 

Future,  lec-btm  iri,  to  be  about  to  be  read. 

Fabticifles. 

Perfect,  lec-ba,  read. 

In  ndut  (commonly  called  Gerundive,  or  Future  of  Necessity),  leg-e-ndta 
deserving  or  requiring  to  be  read. 


Fourth  Conjugation. 


Ibdicativb. 

Sing.  Audi-or,  I am  heard. 
audi-ris  (e). 
audi-tur. 

Plur.  audi-mur, 
audi-mini. 
audi-u-nbir. 


StJBjnHCTIVB. 

Present. 

Sing.  Audi-ar,  I may  be  heard. 
audi-drit  (e). 
audi-atur, 

Plur.  audi-amur. 
audi-amini, 
audi-antur. 


Imperfect. 

Sing,  ttudi-e-bar,  I was  heard,  or  I Sing,  audx-rer,  I might  be  heard, 
was  being  heard. 

audb-e-bdra  (e).  audi-rerie  (e).. 

ttudi-e-babtr.  audi-retur. 
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Plur,  audi-e-hamur. 
andi-e-bcanini. 
audi-e-bantur. 

Sing,  audi-ar,  I shall  be  heard. 
audi-aru  (e). 
audi^etur. 

Plur.  audi-imur. 
audi~emini. 
audi-entur. 

Sing,  audi-tut  (a,  urn)  turn,  I have 
been  heard,  or  I was  beard. 
avdi-tiu  ei, 
avdi-tuM  ett. 

Plur.  audi-ti  (ae,  a)  tumut. 
audi-ti  estu. 
audi-ti  sunt. 

Sing,  audi-tu!  (a,  tan)  tram,  I 
had  been  heard. 
audi-ttu  trail, 
audi-tus  erat. 

Plur.  audi-ti  (at,  a)  eramus. 
audi-ti  tratis. 
audi-ti  trout. 


SoBJUNcnva. 
Plur.  audi-rtmur. 
audi-rtmini. 
audi-rtntur. 

Future. 


Perfect. 

Sing,  audi-tua  (a,  um)  tint,  I maj 
have  been  beard. 
audi-tut  tit. 
audi-tut  tit. 

Plur,  audi-ti  (at,  a)  timut. 
audi-ti  titit. 
audi-ti  tint. 

Pluperfect. 

Sing.  aut£-tut  (a,  ton)  ettem,  I might 
have  been  heard. 
audi-tut  ttttt. 
audi-tut  etiet. 

Plur.  aiuii-ti  (at,  a)  ettemut. 
audi-ti  ettttit. 
audi-ti  tttent. 


Second  Future,  or  Future  Perfect. 

Sing,  audi-tut  (a,  ton)  era,  I shall  have  been  heard. 
audi-tut  erf*. 
audi-tut  trit. 

Plur.  audi-ti  (at,  a)  trimru. 
audi-ti  tritit. 
audi-ti  trunt. 

Impbbativi. 

Present,  Sing,  audi-rt,  be  thou  heard.  Plur.  audl-mini,  be  ye  heard. 

Future,  Sing,  audi-tor,  thou  shalt  be  heard.  Plur.  audi-emiai,  ye  shall  be  heard. 

audl-tor,  be  shall  be  heard.  audi-u-ntor,  they  shall  be  &c. 

InnniTiVE. 

Pres,  and  Imperf.  audi-ri,  to  be  heard. 

Perf.  and  Plupcrf.  audl-tum  (am,  um)  tut,  to  have  been  beard. 
Future,  audl-tum  iri,  to  be  about  to  be  heard. 


Pabticipies. 

Perfect,  audi-tua,  heard. 

In  ndut  (conuuonly  called  Gerundive,  or  Future  of  Necessity),  audi-t-ndut, 
deserving  or  requiring  to  be  heard. 
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TIL  DEPONENTS. 

[§  159.]  With  regard  to  conjugation  the  deponent  differs  from 
the  passive  only  by  the  fact  that  it  has  both  the  participles  of 
the  active  and  of  the  passive  voice,  that  is,  for  all  the  three  states 
of  an  action : that  in  tu  for  an  action  not  completed ; that  in 
tus,  a,  um  for  an  action  completed ; and  that  in  turns,  a,  um  for 
one  about  to  take  place.  The  fourth  participle  or  gerundive  in 
ndus  with  a passive  signification  is  an  irregularity,  and  is  used 
only  in  those  deponents  which  have  a transitive  signification ; 
e.  g.  hortandus,  one  who  should  be  exhorted.  Of  deponents  which 
have  an  intransitive  meaning,  e.  g.  loqui,  this  participle  is  used 
only  sometimes,  chiefly  in  the  neuter  gender  (often,  but  erro- 
neously, caUed  the  gerund),  and  in  a somewhat  different  sense, 
c.  g.  loquendum  est,  there  is  a necessity  for  speaking.  It  will  be 
sufficient  in  the  fallowing  table  to  give  the  first  |>erson8  of  each 
tense,  for  there  is  no  difficulty,  except  that  these  verbs  with  a 
passive  form  have  an  active  meaning. 

A.  Indicative. 


1st  Conjug. 

2d  Conjug. 

3d  Conjug. 

4th  Conjug. 

Present. 

S.  hort-or,  I ex- 

vere^oTf I fear. 

sequ-OTf  I follow. 

blandi-or,  I flatter. 

hort. 

P.  hitrta-mur. 

vere^mur. 

sequ^umur. 

Uandi-mur, 

Imperfect. 

S.  horta-bar. 

vere^har. 

seqti^e^har. 

blandi-c-bar. 

P.  horta-bamur. 

vere^bamur. 

sequ-e^bamur. 

blandi-e-bamur. 

First  Future. 

S.  horta-bor. 

vere-hor. 

sequ-ar 

blandi-ar. 

P.  horla-binutr. 

vere^bimur. 

sequ-^ur. 

blandi-emur 

Perfect. 

S.  horia-tiu  (a, 

rerf-Zus  (a,  um) 

secu’his  (rt,  t<m) 

blandi-tus  (a,  um) 

um)  sum. 

sum. 

sum. 

sum. 

P.  horta-ti(ac,a) 

F^rf-Zi  (of,  a) 

secu~ti  (ae,  a)  «*• 

blandi-ti  (oe,  a)  su- 

sunms. 

mut. 

mus. 

mus. 

Pluperfect. 

S.  horta-tus  (a, 

verf-tus  (a,  ton) 

Mccu-tia  (a,  um) 

blam/i-lus  (a,  um) 

uni)  entm.  cram.  cram.  cram. 

f.horta-li(ae,a)  veri-ti(ae,a)era-  secu-ti(ae,a)era-  bland\-ti(ae,a)cra- 
crtmHt.  mui.  miu.  mus. 
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IstConjug.  2d  Conjug.  3d  Conjug. 

Future  Perfect. 

S.  horta-ttu  (a,  veri-tus  (a,  urn)  secu-hu  (a,  am) 
am)  en>.  ero.  era. 

P.  horta-ti  (oe,  a)  veri-li  (ae,  a)  m-  tecu-ti  (ae,  a)  eri- 
erimut.  mut.  mus. 


4th  Conjug. 

blamii-tui  (a,  am) 
ero. 

blandi-ti  (ae,  a)  ert- 
vuu. 


B.  Subjunctive. 


Present. 

S.  hort-er. 

vere^ar. 

sequ^ar. 

biandi*ar. 

P.  hort-emvr. 

vere-amur. 

$equ-amur 

blandi*amur. 

Imperfect 

S.  horta-rer. 

vere^rer. 

sequ-e-rer. 

blandi*rer. 

P.  horta-remur. 

vere^remur. 

sequ~e^re1nur. 

blattdi*remur. 

Perfect. 

S.  horla-tue  (a. 

verf-tus  (a,  urn)  lecu-tue  (a,  urn) 

biandl’tue  (a,  um) 

tun)  tim. 

stm. 

eim. 

sim. 

P.  borta-ti(ae,a) 

verM  (ae,  a) 

si*  seat’d  (ae,  a)  si- 

blandi’d  (ae,  a)  si* 

limta. 

mus. 

mue. 

mus. 

Pluperfect. 

S.  hortd-tus  (a. 

verX-tus  (a,  am)  tecu-ha  (a,  am) 

blandl’tus  (a,  um) 

am)  euem. 

ettem. 

etsem. 

essem. 

P.  hortu-ti  (ae,  a) 

veri'ti  (ae,  a) 

es*  eeoi*H  (ae,  a)  es* 

hhndi-d  (ae,  a)  ee* 

euemta. 

temue. 

semus* 

eemua. 

C.  Impbbative. 

Present. 

S.  2.  horld-re. 

vere-re* 

tequ-e-re. 

blan^*re. 

P.  2.  hortd-mini. 

vere-mini. 

teqa-i-mini. 

hlandi*mini. 

Future. 

S.  2.  horta-tor. 

verc-tor. 

lequ-X-tor. 

blandi*tor. 

3.  horta-tor. 

vere>tor. 

tequ-X-tor. 

hlandi’tor. 

P.  2.  (is  wanting,  but  it  is  supplied  by  the  F uturc  Indicative.) 

3.  horta-ntor. 

vere^nlor. 

uqu-u-ntor. 

blandi-u-ntor. 

D.  Infinitive. 

Present  and  Imperfect. 

kortd-ri.  cer«-n.  tequ-i.  blandi-ri. 

Perfect  and  Pluperfect. 

horta-tum  (am,  vert-tum(am,um)  tecu-tum (am,um)  bbmdi-tian  (am,ton) 
am)  eue.  eeee.  eue.  etee. 

Future. 

horia-tunm  (am,  vert-turum  (am,  tecu-iarum  (am,  blandl-turum  (am, 
urn)  etse.  am)  eue.  «m)  eue,  «m)  eue. 
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Gen.  horta-ndi. 

E.  Gebcku. 

vere-ndi.  leipt-e-ndi. 

blandi-e-ndi. 

Dat.  horla-ndo. 

vere-ndo.  lequ-e-ndo. 

blandi-e-ndo. 

Acc.  horta-ndttxn. 

vere-ndum.  eequ-e-ndum. 

blandi-e-ndtan. 

Abl.  horla-ndo. 

vere-ndo.  lequ-e-ndo. 

blandi-e-ndo. 

korta-ne. 

F.  FABTICn>I.KS. 
Present  and  Imperfect. 
ttere-ne.  tequ-e-m. 

blandi-e-ne. 

horta-tui,  a,  tan. 

Perfect  and  Pluperfect. 
vert-tue,  a,  ton.  eecu-tus,  a,  um. 

blandi-tue,  a,  um. 

hortd-htna,  a,  um. 

Future. 

verf-luna,  a,  tun.  eecii-turtu,  a,  ton. 

blandi-tunu,  u,  lun. 

horta- ndm,  a,  tun. 

Future,  with  Passive  Signification. 
vere-ndus,  a,  um.  sequ-e-ndus,  a,  um. 

blandi-e-ndut,  a,  ton. 

1.  hortd-tum. 

G.  SurniB. 

verf-tum.  secu-tum. 

blandi-tum. 

2.  horta-tu. 

txrf-fu.  tecu-tu. 

blandi -tu. 

Note.  The  supine  eeaiium  and  the  participle  tecubu  are  analogous  to 
eolutum  and  eolubu,  from  tolvo,  in  pronunciation  and  orthography ; for  the 
consonant  v,  which  is  audible  in  the  present  eeqtior,  is  softened  into  the 
vowel  ti,  and  lengthened  according  to  the  rule  mentioned  above,  § 154.  In 
seqvuttm,  as  some  authors  write,  Uie  additional  vowel  u cannot  be  explained 
in  any  way.  The  same  is  the  case  with  locuhm  from  loquor.  (Comp,  above, 
§ 5.  in  fin.) 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  CONJUGATIONS. 

[§  160.]  1.  In  the  terminationa  avi,  evi,  and  ft?«  of  the  tenses 

expressing  a completed  action,  viz.  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect, 
indicative  and  subjunctive,  and  of  the  future  perfect,  as  well  as 
of  the  infinitive  perfect  active,  a syncopation  takes  place. 

a)  In  the  first  conjugation  the  v is  dropi>ed  and  the  vowels  a-i 
and  a-e  are  contracted  into  a long  a.  Tliis  is  the  case  wherever 
avi  is  followed  by  an  s,  or  ave  by  an  r ; e.  g.  amavieti,  am&sti  ; 
amavissem,  amds.^cm  ; amavissr,  amdssc ; amairriinf,  amdrunt ; 
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amaverim,  amarim ; amaveram,  amdram  ; amavero,  amdro, 
&c.  Both  forms,  the  entire  and  the  contracted  one,  are  on  the 
whole  of  the  same  value,  but  the  latter  seems  to  be  chiefly 
used,  when  the  contracted  vowel  is  followed  by  an  s,  whereas 
the  entire  form  was  preferred  in  those  cases  where  an  r follows, 
although  even  in  this  case  Livy  is  rather  partiid  to  the  con- 
tracted form ; e.  g.  vindicarimus,  oppugnarimus,  necarimus,  ma- 
turarimus ; in  Cicero  too  it  is  not  uncommon.  A contracted 
form  of  the  verb  juvare  {adjuvare)  occurs  only  in  the  more 
ancient  language  ; e.  g.  adjuro  for  adjuvero  in  a verse  of  Ennius 
(ap.  Cic.  Cat  Maj.  1.). 

h)  The  termination  evi  in  the  second  and  third  conjugations 
is  treated  in  the  same  manner ; e.  g.  neo,  I spin,  nevi,  nisti, 
rdstis,  nerunt  Thus  we  often  find  compUssem,  deliram,  and  in  the 
third  conjugation  consuerunt  for  comueverunt,  quiessem,  deerhsem, 
decresse  for  decrevisse ; siris,  sirit,  for  siveris  and  siverit  The 
termination  ovi  however  is  contracted  only  in  novi,  novisse,  with 
its  eompounds,  and  in  the  compounds  of  moveo,  morn;  e.  g. 
norunt,  nosse,  cognoram,  cognvro,  commussem. 

c)  In  the  fourth  conjugation  ivi  is  frequently  contracted  be- 
fore s,  hence  instead  of  aitdivisse,  audivisti,  audivissem,  we  find 
audUsr,  audUti,  audUsem,  and  in  the  time  of  Quintilian  the 
latter  forms  must  have  been  more  commonly  used  tlian  the 
others.  But  there  is  another  form  of  the  tenses  expressing  a 
completed  action,  which  arises  from  simply  throwing  out  the  v : 
audii,  audiissem,  audieram,  audiero.  It  must  however  be  observed 
that  those  forms  in  which  two  t meet  arc  not  used  at  all  in  good 
prose  (as  in  Cicero),  except  in  the  comj>ounds  of  the  verb  ire 
(see  § 205.),  and  are  found  only  here  and  there  in  ]X)etry,  as  in 
Virgil : audiit,  mugiit,  muniit,  especially  when  the  word  would 
not  otherwise  suit  the  dactylic  hexameter,  as  for  example  oppeiii, 
impediit  In  those  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  where  i and  e meet, 
the  V is  frequently  thrown  out  efen  in  good  prose ; e.  g.  audie- 
rtint,  desierunt,  dtjinieram,  quaesieram. 

Note.  A contraction  sometimes  occurs  in  the  perfect,  when  a t or  m 
follows ; the  forms  of  the  perfect  then  become  externally  lihc  those  of  the 
present  tense,  and  can  lie  distinguished  only  in  some  cases  by  the  length  of 
the  vowel.  This  contraction  occurs  only  in  poetry,  bnt  not  very  commonly. 
Some  grammarians  have  denied  it  altogeUicr,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  such  passages  by  supposing  that  they  contain  an  enaUage,  that  is,  an 
interchange  of  tenses ; but  such  a supposition  involves  sflU  greater  diffi- 
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cultics.  Priscian,  in  several  passages,  mentions  the  contracted  forms 
fumut^  audit,  cujnt,  for  futnami,  audivit,  cupivit,  as  of  common  occur- 
rence, which  at  least  supports  in  general  the  view  of  the  ancient  gram- 
murians,  although  it  does  not  render  an  examination  of  the  particular 
passages  superfluous.  We  shall  pass  over  the  less  decisive  passages ; but 
it  for  at  is  undeniable  in  petit  (in  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  9.) ; desit  (in  Martial,  iii. 
7o.  1.,  and  x.  86.  4.);  abit,  obit,  and  perit  (in  Juvenal,  vi.  128.  <>59.  295. 
563.,  and  x.  118.).  We  accordingly  consider  that  quum  edormit,  in  Horace 
(Serm.  ii.  3.  61.),  is  likewise  a perfect.  In  the  first* and  second  conjugations 
there  arc  some  instances  which  cannot  be  denied.  To  view  donat  in  Horace 
(Serm.  i.  2.  56.)  as  a present  would  be  exceedingly  forced;  but  if  we  con- 
sider it  as  a contracted  perfect,  it  quite  agrees  with  the  construction;  Com- 
pare Terent.  Adelph.  iii.  8.  10. : omnem  rem  modo  sent  quo  pacto  haberet 
enarramus  ordine ; Propert.  ii.  7.  2. : flemus  uterque  diu  Tie  nos  dividereti 
Lastly,  the  first  person  in  ii  is  found  contracted  into  t;  Persius,  iii.  97.: 
sepcli ; Seneca,  Here.  0*t.  48. : redi ; Claudian,  in  Riifin.  ii.  387. : unde  redi 
nescis. 

2.  Another  syncopation,  which  frequently  occurs  in  early 
Latin,  and  is  made  use  of  even  in  the  later  poetical  language  of 
Virgil  and  Horace,  consists  in  the  throwing  out  of  the  syllable 
is  in  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  of  the  third  conjugation  after  an 
s or  an  j:  ; e.  g.  evasti,  for  exmsisti  ; dixti,  for  dixisti ; divisse,  for 
divisisse  ; admisse  for  admmsse ; sis  is  thrown  out  in  percusH  for 
percussisti  in  Horace ; iss  too  is  rejected  in  fonna  like  surrexe.f 
for  surrexisse ; consumpsc,  for  consumpsisse ; so  also  abstraxe,  for 
ahstraxisse  ; abscessem,  for  abscessissem ; erepsemus,  for  erepsisse- 
musy  and  others. 

[§  161.]  3.  The  forms  of  the  future  perfect  and  of  the  perfect 
subjunctive  in  the  first  conjugation  in  asso  and  assim,  for  avero 
and  averim ; in  the  second  in  esso  and  essiniy  for  uero  and  uerim ; 
and  in  the  third  in  so  and  siiUy  for  ero  and  erim,  arc  obsolete. 
Numerous  instances  of  these  occur  in  ancient  forms  of  laws  (and 
in  later  imitations  of  such  forms)  and  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 

Note.  In  this  manner  are  formed,  commonstrasso,  levasso,  peccasso,  creas- 
sit.,  cooptassit,  imperassit,  and  many  others  of  the  first  conj ligation.  The 
following  belong  to  the  second : liccssit,  cohibessit,  prohibessis,  and  ausim. 
Capso,  capsis,  capsit,  capsimus,  actUpso,  rapsit,  surrepsit,  occisit,  incensit, 
ndempsit,  axim,  adoxint,  taxis,  ohjexim,  objexis,  and  others,  occur  in  the  third 
conjugation.  The  following  forms  deserve  especial  mention  : faxo,  faxim, 
fuxit,  faxxmus  (Plaut.  True.  i.  1 . 40.),  faxitis,  faxint.  But  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  such  a syncopation  in  the  fourth  conjugation.  We  believe  tliat  this 
form  is  to  be  explained  by  the  ancient  interchange  of  r and  s (comp.  § 7.) 
and  a .syncopation  : hence  the  transition  would  be  this  : levavero — levaveso — 
lecas.so ; uccepero  — accepeso — accepso ; ademero  — ademeso — adempso  ; Oc- 
cident— occidesit — occisit,  where  the  d before  the  s is  dropped,  as  in  incen- 
derit,  incensit.  *(rhe  few  words  of  the  second  conjugation  seem  to  have 
been  formed  in  this  manner,  on  the  model  of  the  very  numerous  wonls 
of  the  third.  The  irregularity  in  forming  the  perfect  of  words  of  the  third 
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conjugation  (capto,  aecepto,  faxo,  and  axim,  instead  of  /exo,  exim)  is  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  language  : thus  laxis  is  derived  from  tago,  tango, 
and  aiuim  from  the  perfect  auti,  which  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
form  in  so  is  acknowledge<l  to  have  the  meaning  of  a future  perfect ; one 
example  may  suffice  : Ennius  ap.  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  1. : si  quid  ego  adjuro  (for 
ai^uvero)  euramee  levasso,  ecquid  erit  praemi  f For  this  and  other  reasons 
we  cannot  adopt  hladvig's  view  (^Opusc.  tom.  ii.  nr.  2.),  that  this  form  is  a 
future  made  according  to  the  Greek  fashion : leva,  levasso,  like  ytkau, 

A few  remnants  only  of  this  formation  continued  in  use  in 
the  l)C8t  period  of  the  Latin  language  ; e.  g.  jusso  ioxjussero  in 
V'iig.  Atn.  xi.  467. ; and  faxo,  in  the  sense  of  “ 1 will”  or  “ am 
determined  to  do”  (see  § 611.)  in  poetry,  and  in  Livy,  vi.  36., 
faxo  ne  juvet  vox  ista  Veto,  I will  take  care  that  this  word  Veto 
shall  be  of  no  avail  to  you.  But  especially  the  subjunctive  yiirif, 
faxint,  expressing  a solemn  wish,  as  Cicero  (in  Verr.  iii.  36.)  says 
in  a prayer,  dii  immortales  faxint;  and  Livy  (xxix.  27.)  in  a 
prayer  says,  dii — faxitis — auxitis;  and  in  a subordinate  sentence 
in  Horace,  Serm.  ii.  6.  15.,  oro  ut  f axis,  and  in  Persius,  i.  112., 
veto  quisquam  faxit.  Lastly  ausim  and  ausit  as  a subjunctive 
expressive  of  doubt  or  hesitation  — “I  might  venture,”  — oc- 
cius  in  Cicero,  Brut.  5.,  and  frequently  in  Livy  and  Tacitus. 
From  these  and  the  numerous  passages  in  Plautus  and  Terence, 
however,  it  is  clear  that  this  subjunctive  in  sim  never  has  the 
signification  of  a perfect  subjunctive,  but,  in  accordance  with 
its  formation,  rctainB  the  meaning  of  a future  subjunctive. 

Note.  In  the  ancient  Latin  language  we  find  a passive  voice  of  this  form 
of  the  future ; viz.  turbassitur,  in  a law  in  Cic.  de  Ixg.  iii.  4.,  and  jussitur  in 
Cato,  de  lie  Bust.  14.,  instead  of  turbatum  fuerit  and  jussus  fuerit;  and  the 
deponent  mercassitnr  in  an  inscription  (Gruter,  p.  512.  line  20.),  for  mer- 
calu.1  fuerit.  An  infinitive  also,  with  the  signification  of  a first  future  active, 
is  formed  from  it ; as  in  Plautus:  expuguassere,  impetrassere,  reconciliassere ; 
and  in  Lucilius  (Fragm.  Non.  ii.  218.):  depeculassere  rt  deargenlassere 
(consequently  only  in  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation) ; for  which,  in  later 
times,  the  circumlocution  expugnaturum  esse,  &c.  was  used  exclusively. 

[§  163.]  4.  In  the  remains  of  the  early  Latin  language,  and 
sometimes  also  in  the  poctic-ol  productions  of  the  best  age,  the 
infinitive  passive  is  lengthened  by  annexing  the  syllable  er ; e.g. 
amarier,  tnercarier,  lahier,  legier,  mitticr ; the  connecting  vowel 
e in  the  termination  of  the  imperfect  of  the  fourth  conjugation 
is  thrown  out,  e.g.  nutribam,  lenibam,  sciham,largibnr,  (or  nutri- 
ebam,  leniebam,  sciebam,  largiebar,  — and  the  future  of  the  same 
conjugation  is  formed  in  bo  instead  of  am ; e.g.  scibo,  sercibo,  for 
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setam,  serviam  (the  two  last  peculiarities  arc  retained,  in  ordinary- 
language,  only  in  the  verb  ire) ; and  lastly,  the  termination  im 
is  used  fur  em  and  am  in  the  present  subjunctive  of  the  first  and 
third  oonjugntions,  but  only  in  a few  verbs;  e. g.  edim  and  eo- 
medim  for  edam  and  comedam,  frequently  occur  in  Plautus ; also 
in  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  ix.  20.  in  fin.,  and  Horace,  Epod.  iiL.  3.,  and 
Serm.  ii.  8.  90.  Duim  for  dem,  and  perduim  for  perdam,  from 
duo  and  perduo,  ancient  forms  of  these  verbs,  are  found  also  in 
prose  in  forms  of  prayers  and  imprecations ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Catil. 
i.  9.,  pro  Deiot  7.  The  same  form  has  been  preserved  in  the 
irregular  verb  volo,  with  its  compounds,  and  in  turn ; velim,  no- 
lim,  malim,  and  rim. 

[§  163.]  5.  For  the  third  person  plural  of  the  perfect  active 

in  erunt  there  is  in  all  the  conjugations  another  form,  ere,  which 
indeed  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Nepoe,  and  in  the  prose  of  Cicero 
very  tarely  (see  Cic.  Orat.  47.,  and  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  i. 
6.),  but  is  very  frequently  used  by  Sallust  and  later  writers, 
especially  by  the  historians,  Curtius  and  Tacitus.  In  the  con- 
tracted forms  of  the  perfect  this  termination  cannot  well  be 
used,  because  tbe  third  person  plural  of  the  perfect  would  in 
most  cases  become  the  same  as  the  infinitive  ; e.  g.  if  we  were  to 
form  : amaverunt,  amarunt,  amare;  or  deleverunt,  delerunt,  delere. 

The  vowel  e,  in  the  uncontracted  termination  erunt,  is  some- 
times shortened  by  poets,  ns  in  Horace,  Epist.  i.  4.  7. ; Di  tibi 
divitias  dedh-unt  artemque  fruendi;  and  Virg.,  Aen.  ii.  774. : 
obstupui  steteruntque  comae,  vox  faucibus  haesit. 

[§  164.]  6.  The  four  verbs,  dicere,  ducere,  facer e,  and  ferre, 

usually  reject  the  e in  the  imj>erative  (to  avoid  ambiguity) : 
hence  we  say  die,  due,  fac,fer,  and  so  also  in  their  conuxnuids, 
as  educ,  effer,  perfer,  calefac,  with  the  exception  of  those  com- 
pounds of  facere  which  change  a into  ?;  e.  g.  confice,  perjice. 
Jnger  for  ingere  is  rare  and  antiquated. 

Of  scire  the  imperative  sci  is  not  in  use,  and  its  place  is  sup- 
plied by  the  im]>emtive  future  scito.  Scitote  is  preferred  to 
scite  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible  confusion  with  scite,  the  ad- 
verb, which  signifies  “ skilfully.” 

Note.  The  imperative  future  of  the  pa.ssive  voice,  but  more  especially  of 
deponents,  has  some  irregularities  in  the  early  language  and  later  imitations 
of  it : a)  The  active  form  is  used  instead  of  the  passive  one ; thus  wc  find 
arbitrato,  ampleialo,  vlito,  uitilo,  for  arbitrator,  amplexator,  &c. ; and  censento 
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f(ir  cvnsentor;  utuahi,  luento,  patimito,  in  laws.  (See  Cic.  ile  Leg.  iii.  3.  fol.) 
fr)  In  llie  seennil  ami  thinl  persini.s  singular  we  not  uncommonly  find  tlie 
forms  horlaminn,  reremino,  and  others,  for  hortatory  verelor,  &c.  The  forms 
aiUestamiiio,  arbitramiiw,  prae/amino,  proJUemino,  fruimino,  and  progrediminn, 
occur  in  Cato,  I’lautus,  and  in  laws ; and  passages  of  this  kin<l  have  given 
rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  there  is  a second  person  plural  in  minor, 
such  as  hortaminor. 

[§  165.]  7.  Respecting  the  quantity  of  the  i in  the  terminations 
riinus  and  ritis,  in  the  future  perfect  and  the  perfect  subjunctive, 
the  statements  of  the  ancient  graminariiins  not  only  differ,  btit 
contradict  one  another.  The  poets  use  it  long  or  short  ac- 
cording as  the  verse  requires  it ; though  to  judge  from  tlic 
analogy  of  irimus,  frith,  it  seems  to  be  naturally  short.  In 
connection  with  this  (comp.  § 29.)  it  must  be  observed,  that  tlic 
tennination  ris  of  the  second  person  singular  is  used  by  poets 
both  long  and  short,  as  in  Horace,  Serm.  II.  2.  74.,  Carm.  III. 
2.'!.  3.,  and  IV.  7.  20  and  21.,  and  in  tlio  following  distich  of 
Ovid,  Amor.  I.  4.  31.: 

Quae  tu  reddidcris,  ego  primus  pocula  sumam, 

Et  qua  tu  biberis,  hoc  ego  parte  bibam : 

where  however  the  influence  of  the  caesura  also  has  its  effect. 

[§  166.]  8.  Instead  of  the  termination  m in  the  second  person 
in  the  passive,  re  is  also  used,  and  with  Cicero  this  is  the  common 
tennination  in  the  present  and  imjierfect  subjunctive,  and  in  the 
imperfect  and  future  indicative,  even  in  cases  where  the  rejx  - 
tition  of  tlie  syllable  re  produces  a disagreeable  sound,  as  in 
vererere,  pro  Quint.  10.,  in  Verr.  iii.  18.;  mererere,  Divin.  in 
Cure.  18.,  de  Fin.  ii.  35.  In  the  present  indicative,  on  the  other 
hand,  re  is  used  for  ris  only  in  the  following  passages : Divin.  in 
Caec.  12.  in  fin.  and  in  Verr.  iii.  80.  init. : arhitrare  ; pro  Dalb. 
18.:  delectare ; Philip,  ii.  43.:  inaugurare ; ad  Fam.  vi.  21.: 
recordare  ; and  v.  13.:  videre.  Such  forms  as  amere,  moneare, 
loquare,  audiare  ; amarere,  amabare,  amabire,  monerere,  loquerere, 
Iki.  are  of  common  occurrence  in  all  the  conjugations. 

[§  167.]  9.  The  gerundive  of  the  third  and  fourth  conjugations 
(including  the  deponents)  is  formed  in  undue,  instead  of  endue, 
especially  when  i precedes.  In  the  verb  potior,  potiundus  is  the 
usual  form.  In  other  verbs  it  seems  to  have  been  indifferent 
which  of  the  two  forms  was  used  ; though  in  some  phrases,  such 
as,  in  Jinihus  dividundis  or  reyundh,  in  jure  dicundo,  there  seems 
to  have  been  something  conventional  in  the  use  of  these  forms. 
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We  must  leave  it  to  the  student’s  own  observation  to  collect 
other  peculiarities  of  this  kind.  Respecting  the  verbal  adjectives 
in  bundus,  see  § 248. 

[§  168.]  10.  This  is  the  place  to  speak  of  what  is  called  the 

covjngatio  periphrastica,  or  the  conjugation  by  circumlocution. 
This  name  is  applied  in  general  to  any  conjugation  formed  by 
means  of  a participle  and  the  auxiliary  verb  esse;  but  it  is 
usually  limited  to  the  conjugation  formed  by  means  of  the 
participle  future  active  and  the  gerundive,  and  of  the  verb 
esse,  for  a conjugation  made  up  of  the  present  participle  and 
esse  docs  not  occur  in  Latin,  (e.  g.,  avinns  sum  would  be  the 
same  as  amo,)  and  the  combinations  of  the  participle  perfect 
passive  with  siniiy  shn,  eram,  csscniy  cro,  esse,  arc  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  conjugation  of  a verb  in  the  passive  voice, 
as'for  example  ainatus  cram,  which  is  the  pluperfect  passive  of 
amo.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  the  conjugation  of  the 
passive  the  perfects  o{cssc.  arc  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  above- 
mentioned  forms  for  an  incomplete  action,  such  as  sum,  cram, 
ero,  &C.  Amatum  fuissc,  therefore,  is  C(]ual  to  amatum  cssc  as 
an  infinitive  perfect  passive ; amatus  fucram  is  equivalent  to 
amatiis  eram,  and  amatus  fucro  to  amatus  cro.  Amatus  fucro, 
in  particular,  is  used  so  frequently  for  amatus  cro,  that  formerly 
it  was  looked  upon  as  the  ordinary  future  perfect  passive,  and 
was  marked  as  such  in  the  tables  of  the  four  conjugations.*  But 
when  the  participle  is  used  in  the  sense  of  an  adjective,  and 
expresses  a |)crmanent  state,  a difference  is  clearly  discernible ; 
e.  g.  cpistola  scripta  est,  when  it  is  a perfect  tense,  signifies 
the  letter  has  been  written ; but  if  scripta  is  conceived  as  an 
adjective  (in  contradistinction  to  a letter  not  written),  the 
meaning  is,  the  letter  is  written,  and  cpistola  scripta  fuit,  in 
this  case,  would  signify,  the  letter  has  been  w’ritten  (lias  been 
a written  one),  or  has  existed  as  a written  one,  meaning,  that 
at  present  it  no  longer  exists.  And  this  is  the  usual  sense  in 
which  fui  is  used  with  the  participle  perfect,  e.  g.  Liv.  xxx-vdii. 
56.:  Litcmi  inonumentum  monumentoque  statua  superimposita 

* Wc  have  abandoned  the  common  practice,  partly  on  account  of  the 
analogy,  and  partly  because  the  number  of  instances  in  which  the  regular 
future  perfect  with  ero  occurs  is  so  considerable  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it.  'W'e  do  not  quote  any  passages,  because  this  truth  is  now  uni- 
versally recognised. 
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fnit  (is  there  no  longer),  quom  t<‘mpe.itate  dejertam  nuper  ridimus 
ipxi  ; ^lartial,  i.  44.:  bis  tihi  triceni  fuirniis  vocati,  that  is,  “ we 
were  invited,  but  got  nothing  to  eat:”  tantum  speclavimus 
omnes.  The  passages  therefore  in  wliich  amatus  fui  is  found 
as  an  ordinary  perfect  in  the  sense  of  amatus  sum,  may  be 
doubted  in  good  authors. 

Mote.  Justin  (i.  19.),  however,  write.s:  lUiqtie  grave  beUum  naium,  in  quo 
et  dill  et  viiriit  victoria  proeliatum  fnit  (passive);  Gclliiis  (v.  10.):  Sic  nia- 
gistcr  eloqueutiue  confuiatiu  est,  ct  captinnis  versule  excogitatae  frmtrahi.i  fuit 
(passive);  and  Plautus  several  times  in  dejioiients;  e. g.  oblitus  fui,  Poemd. 
Prolog.  40. ; miratus  fui,  ibid.  v.  6.  10.;  and  other  passages. 

[§  169.]  But  by  the  combination  of  the  partici[»le  future  active 
with  the  tenses  of  esse,  a really  new  conjugation  is  fonnetl,  de- 
noting an  intention  to  do  something.  This  intention  may 
arise  either  from  the  person’s  own  will,  or  from  outward  cir- 
cumstances, so  that,  e.  g.,  scripturus  sum  may  either  mc.an  “ I 
have  a mind  to  write,  or  I am  to  write,”  or  “ I have  to  write.” 
The  fonner  sense  is  also  c.xpresscd  by  “ I am  on  the  jwint  of 
writing,”  or  “ I am  about  to  write,”  and  this  signification  is 
carried  through  all  the  tenses  of  esse. 


Scripturus  sum,  I am  alxmt  to 
write. 

Scripturus  eram,  I was  about 
to  write. 

Scripturus  era,  I shall  be  about 
to  write. 


Scripturus  fui,  I was  or  have 
been  about  to  write. 

Scripturus  fueram,  I had  been 
.about  to  write. 

Scripturus  fnero,  I shall  have 
been  about  to  write. 


But  the  last  of  these  forms  was  very  seldom  used,  and  occurs 
only  in  one  passage  of  Seneca,  Epist.  ix.  § 14.:  sapiens  non 
rivet  si  fuerit  sine  homine  victurus,  that  is,  if  he  should  be 
obliged  to'^  live  without  human  soeiety.  The  subjunctive  oc- 
curs in  the  same  manner. 

Scripturus  sim.  Scripturus  fuerim. 

Scripturus  essetn.  Scripturus  fuissem. 

Scripturus  sim  and  scripturus  essem  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
subjunctives  to  the  future  scribam;  but  scripturus  fuerim  and 
scripturus  fuissem  are  not  used  as  subjunctives  to  the  future 
perfect,  scripsero.  The  infinitive  scripturum  fuisse  denotes  an 
action  to  which  a person  was  formerly  disposed,  and  answers  to 
tlie  English  “ I should  have  written,”  so  that  in  hypothetical 
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ecntenccs  it  supplies  the  place  of  an  infinitive  of  the  pluperfeet 
subjunetive;  c.  g.  in  Sueton.  Caes.  56.:  PolUo  Asinius  Caesarem 
existimat  suos  rescripturum  et  corrcchtrum  commentarios  fuisse, 
that  is,  that  he  would  have  re-written  and  eorreeted,  if  he  had 
lived  lonser.  The  infinitive  with  esse  likewise  first  denotes  an 
intention : scripturum  esse,  to  intend  writing,  or  to  be  on  tlie 
point  of  writing ; but  it  then  assumes,  in  ordinary  language,  the 
nature  of  a simple  infinitive  future,  for  which  reason  it  is  in- 
corporated in  the  table  of  conjugations.  For  the  particulars, 
see  the  Syntax,  Chap.  LXXVI. 

Note.  In  the  passive  these  gerundive  tenses  (tempora  gertmdira),  os  they 
may  be  called,  are  expressed  by  longer  circumlocutions : in  eo  est,  or  futunan 
e»t  ut  epislola  scribatur,  the  letter  is  to  be  written,  or  about  to  be  written  ; 
in  eo  erai,  or  futurum  erat,  ut  epiilola  ecriheretur,  the  letter  was  to  be  written 
or  about  to  be  written ; in  eo  eril  or  futurum  erit,  ut  epistola  scribatur,  it  will 
then  be  necessary  for  the  letter  to  be  written. 

[§  170.]  The  gerundive  expresses  (in  the  nominative)  the 
necessity  of  suffering  an  action,  and  in  combination  with  the 
tenses  of  esse  it  likewise  forms  a new  and  complete  conjugation 
(tempora  necessitatis) ; e.  g.  amandus  sum,  I must  be  loved ; 
amandus  eram,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  loved,  and  so  on 
with  all  the  tenses  of  esse.  Its  neuter  combined  with  esse  and 
the  dative  of  a person  expresses  the  necessity  of  performing  the 
action  on  the  part  of  that  person,  and  may  likewise  be  carried 
through  all  the  tenses,  as, 

mihi  scrihendum  est,  I must  mihi  scribendum  fuit,  I have 
write.  been  obliged  to  write. 

mihi  scrihendum  erat,  I was  mihi  scrihendum  fuerat,  I had 
obliged  to  write.  been  obliged  to  write. 

mihi  scrihendum  erit,  I shall  be  mihi  scrihendum  fuerit,  I shall 
obliged  to  write.  have  been  obliged  to  write. 

And  so  also  in  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive : mihi  scrihendum 
esse  ; mihi  scrihendum  fuisse. 
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LIST  OF  VERBS 

WHICB  ABB 

IRREGULAR  IN  THE  FORMATION  OF  THEIR  PERFECT 
AND  SUPINE. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

FIRST  CONJUGATION. 

[§  171.]  The  irregularity  of  the  verbs  of  this  conjugation  con- 
sists chiefly  in  this,  that  they  take  ui  in  the  perfect,  and  itum  in 
the  supine,  like  verbs  of  the  second ; which  i,  however,  is  some- 
times thrown  out.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list  * that 
some  verbs,  in  some  form  or  other,  again  incline  towards  a re- 
gular formation  of  their  tenses. 

Crepo,  crepui,  crepUum,  make  a noise,  rattle,  creak. 

Compounds  : concrepo,  make  an  intense  noise ; dacrepo,  differ ; increpo, 
chide,  rattle. 

Cuba,  cuhui,  cuhituth,  cuhare,  lie. 

There  is  some  authority  for  the  perfect  cuhavi,  incubavi.  (See  Ouden- 
(lorp  on  Coes.  li.  Civ.  iii.  63.)  Compounds  : accubo,  recline  at  table  ; ex- 
cubo,  keep  watch  ; incubo,  lie  upon ; recubo,  lie  upon  the  back ; vecubo, 
lie  apart,  and  some  others.  \^en  the  eompounds  take  an  tn  before  b, 
they  are  conjugated  after  the  third,  but  keep  their  perfect  and  supine  in 
ui,  itum.  (See  Chap.  XLVIU.) 

Domo,  ui,  itum,  tame,  subdue. 

Edutno  and  perdSmo  strengthen  the  meaning. 

S''>no,  ui,  itum,  resound.  (Participle  sonaturus.') 

ComSno,  agree  in  sound ; distono,  disagree  in  sound  j persuno,  sound 
through  ; resono,  resound.  (^Resonavit,  Manil.  v.  566.) 


• It  has  not  been  the  object  to  include  in  this  list  every  irregular  verb, 
csi>ecially  compounds,  but  those  only  which  are  necessary  in  good  prose. 
M'  hen  no  meaning  is  assigned  to  a compound  verb,  it  is  beoiuse  the  sense  is 
easily  discoverable  from  that  of  the  simple  verb  and  the  preposition  willi 
which  it  is  couipoiiiulcd. 

I.  .3 
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Tdno,  ui,  (itum),  thunder. 

Attorn  (active),  strike  with  astonishment  (participle  atUmihia)  •,  in- 
tono,  commonly  intransitive,  make  a sound  (jiartieiplo  iiUonutui)  ; circum- 
tuno. 

into,  ui,  itum,  forbid.  (^Vetavit,  only  in  Persius,  V.  90.) 

lUico,  ui,  (without  supine,)  dart  out,  glitter. 

Emico,  ui,  atum,  dart  forth  rays;  but  dimico,  fight,  mokes  dimicavi, 
atum. 

Frlco,fricui,fricatuvi,  and  frictum,  rub. 

Defrico,  infrico,  perfrico,  refrico,  are  formed  in  the  same  way. 

SUco,  ui,  sectum,  cut.  (Part,  secaturus.) 

Dvii-co,  reteco,  cut  off ; dkseco,  cut  in  parts. 

Jufo,  juvi,  support,  assi.st  ; the  supine  jutum  is  rare  (see  Tac. 
Ann.  xiv.  4.) ; but  the  partici[)lc  juvaturus  is  found  in  Sallust, 
Ju(j.  47. ; and  Plin.,  Epist.  iv.  15. 

So  also  the  compound  adJlivo,ndjuci,  adjutum,  in  the  participle  adjuturm 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  37.),  and  adjumturus  in  I’ctron.  18.  Frequentative,  adjuto. 

Eiti'o,  Idvi,  lacutum,  lautum,  lotiim,  lavure,  wash,  or  bathe, 
which  is  properly  lavari. 

The  infinitive  lavere,  whence  the  perfect  lani  seems  to  come,  is  pre- 
served in  old  Latin,  and  is  found  in  poetry,  e.  g.  Ilor.  Cam.  iii.  12.  2.: 

mala  vino  lavere,  and  perhaps  also  in  Cues.  Dc  Dell.  Gall.  iv.  1. 

iVeco,  kill,  is  regular;  but  from  it  arc  formed,  with  the  same 
meaning,  eneco,  avi,  atum,  and  enecui,  encctum,  both  of  which 
forms  are  equally  well  established,  but  the  participle  is  usually 
cnectui ; intemeco  has  intemccatus. 

From  Plica,  fold,  are  formed  appllco,  avi,  atum,  and  ui,  itum; 
so  erplico,  avi,  atum,  unfold,  explain ; implico,  implicate. 
Cicero  regularly  uses  applicavi  and  explicavi ; otherwise  usage 
on  the  whole  decides  in  favour  of  the  perfect  ui,  and  the 
supine  atum.  But  those  derived  from  nouns  in  plex  fonn  the 
perf.  and  sup.  regularly : supplico,  dnplico,  multiplico.  Of 
replica,  whose  perfect  replicaci  occurs  in  the  vulgutc,  rejdicatus 
only  Is  in  u.«e  {replictus  is  an  isolated  fonu  in  Statius,  Silv. 
iv.  9.  29.). 

Poto,  drink,  is  regular,  except  that  the  sujiinc  usually,  instead 
of  potatum,  is  potum,  whence  potus,  which  is  both  active  and 
passive,  having  been  drunk,  and  having  drunk.  Compounds, 
apputus,  active ; and  eputus,  passive. 
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Do,  (Irdi,  datum,  dare,  give. 

Circumdo,  surround ; pessundo,  ruin ; tatitdo,  give  security ; vemmdo, 
sell ; are  formed  like  do.  The  other  compounds  adth,  condo,  reddo,  belong 
to  the  third  conjugation.  (See  Chap.  XLVII.)  From  a second  form  </«o 
we  find  ill  early  Latin  the  subjunctive  duim,  duu,  duit,  also  in  the  com- 
pounds credo  and  perdo  — creduam  and  creduim,  perduim.  Cic.  p.  lieg, 
Deiot.  7. ; di  te  perduint.  See  § 162. 

Sto,  steti,  statum,  stare,  stand. 

The  compounds  have  iti  in  the  perfect ; e.  g.  consto,  to  consist  of ; exsto, 
exist  or  am  visible ; vuto,  insist ; obslo,  hinder ; perslo,  persevere ; 
praeato,  surpass ; reslo,  remain  over  and  above.  Only  those  compounded 
with  a preposition  of  two  syllables  retain  iti  in  the  perfect,  viz.  anteato, 
circumato,  interato,  auperato.  The  supine,  which  is  mentioned  especially 
on  account  of  the  participle  future,  does  not  exist  in  all  the  compounds, 
but  wherever  it  is  (bund,  it  is  utum.  The  supine  praeatitum  of  praeato  is 
certain  in  late  authors  only,  whereas  praeataturua  is  frequent.  Of  diaio, 
the  perfect  and  supine  ore  wanting. 

The  active  verbs  juro  and  coeno  have  a participle  with  a 
passive  form,  but  an  active  signification ; juratus  (with  the  com- 
pounds conjuratus  and  injuratus),  one  who  has  sworn ; and 
cocnatus,  one  who  has  dined.  From  the  analogy  of  conjuratus, 
the  same  active  signification  was  afterwards  given  to  conspiratus, 
one  who  has  formed  a conspiracy  or  joined  a conspiracy. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

SECOND  CONJUGATION. 

[§  172.]  Tub  irregularity  of  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation 
consists  partly  in  their  being  defective  in  their  forms,  and 
jiartly  in  their  forming  the  perfect  and  supine,  or  one  of  them, 
like  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation.  With  regard  to  the 
first  irregularity,  there  arc  a great  many  verbs  in  this  con- 
jugation which  have  no  supine,  tliat  is,  which  not  only  have  no 
jiarticiplc  iierfect  passive  (which  cannot  be  a matter  of  surprise, 
since  their  meaning  docs  not  admit  of  it),  but  also  no  participle 
future  active.  (See  § 153.)  The  regular  form  of  the  perfect  is 
iii,  and  of  the  supine  itum ; but  it  must  be  observed  at  the  same 

I.  4 
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time  tli:it  some  verbs  throw  out  the  short  i in  tlic  supine ; and 
all  verbs  which  in  the  present  have  a v before  eo  undergo  a 
sort  of  contraction,  since,  c.  g.,  we  find  cavi,  cautum,  instead 
of  cavui,  c&vitum,  from  cavco,  but  this  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  an  irregularity,  since  v and  u was  only  one  letter  with  the 
Kuniaus.  Kcspccting  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  dissyllabic 
perfects,  see  § 18. 

'We  shall  subjoin  a list  of  the  regular  verbs  of  this  conjugation 
as  exercises  for  the  beginner,  confining  ourselves  to  the  form 
of  the  present. 


Culco,  am  warm. 

Inclioat.  cn/rjro. 

Cdreo,  am  without. 

J)fbro,  owe. 

Jiuteo,  feel  pain. 

JIdbeo,  have. 

Cuiii[)ounils  : adhibeo,  cohibco, 
&o.,  a being  changed  into  i. 
Jiiceo,  lie. 

/.fceo,  am  to  be  sold. 

Not  to  be  confoundeil  with  the 
impersonal  licet,  it  is  permitted. 
iSee  Chap.  LX. 


Mereo,  merit. 

Miinro,  admonish. 

Nikeo,  injure. 

Pdreo,  obey  (api>ear). 

Compound ; appareo,  appear. 
Pldcco,  please. 

I’ruebeo,  oirer,  alTord. 

I'dcco,  am  silent. 

The  partie.  tacitua,  is  commonly 
an  adjective. 

2'erreo,  terrify. 

Valeo,  am  well. 


To  these  regular  verbs  we  may  first  add  those  of  which  we 
si>oke  shortly  before,  viz. : 


[§  173.]  a)  Those  which  make  the  Perfect  in  vi  instead  of  vui. 

Cdveo,  edvi,  cautum,  cavere,  take  care. 

Praecaceo,  take  precaution. 

Conntveo,  nivi,  or  nixi  (neither  very  common),  no  supine;  close 
the  eyes. 

Ptiveo,  fdvi,  fautum,  am  favourable. 

Fovco,  fovi,  fofnm,  cherisl 

Mdeeo,  mod,  mdtum,  move. 

Commuveo  and  permoreo  strengthen  the  meaning ; nmoveo  and  submoren, 
remove;  admoveo,  bring  to;  promoreo,  bring  forwards;  remoceo,  bring 
back,  or  remove. 

Pavco,  pad,  (no  supine),  dread. 

Hence  the  coiniKnind  inchout.  exjmcesco,  rrjkici.  Is  more  commonly 
useil,  especially  in  the  i>crfcct. 
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I'divo,  vovt,  vvtum,  vow ; devoveo,  ilcvotc  wltli  imprecation. 

I'ervco,  fervi,  and  fcrhui,  (no  supine,)  glow,  am  hot. 

Fervil,  /errot,  ferverc,  after  the  third  (comp.  Virg.  Georg,  i.  455.,  with 
(liiiiitil.  i.  h.  7.),  is  an  archaism.  The  inchoatives  of  the  third  conjugation 
rffervetco,  re/creetco,  have  the  perfect  in  ci  and  bui  (rj  is  more  frequent 
in  Cicero)  ; in  confemetco,  bui  alone  is  known. 

[§  174.]  5)  Those  which  make  the  Perfect  in  evi  instead  of  ui. 

Dcleo,  delevi,  deletum,  extinguish,  destroy. 

Fleo,  Jlevi,  Jletum,  weep. 

Neo,  nei'i,  netum,  spin. 

(From  Pleo),  compleo,  compleci,  completum,  fill  up ; eipleo,  impleo. 

From  dleo,  grow,  we  luive  the  comjiounds:  aholco,  abolish;  abo- 
Icsco,  cease  ; adoleo,  adolcsco,  grow  up  ; exoleo  or  exolesco  and 
obsoleo  or  obsolesco,  grow  obsolete ; all  of  which  have  evi  in 
the  perfeet;  but  the  supine  of  aholeo  is  aholitum,  of  adolcsco, 
adultum,  and  the  rest  have  etum : exoletum,  ohsoletum.  Be- 
sides aholitum,  however,  there  exist  only  the  adjectives  adultus, 
exoletus,  obsoletus. 

[§  175.]  c)  Those  which  throw  out  the  short  i in  the  Supine. 

Doceo,  docui,  doctum,  tciich. 

Compounds : edoceo  and  perdocco,  strengthen  the  meaning ; dedoceo, 
teach  otherwise. 

Teneo,  tenui,  (tentum,  rare,)  hold,  keep. 

Cuntineo,  keep  together ; cU  tiiwo,  keep  back ; dhtineo,  keep  asunder ; and 
retinco,  retain,  have  in  the  supine  tentum.  Attineo,  keep  occupied  by  or  in 
a thing ; pertineo,  belong  to ; and  swlineo,  keep  upright,  have  no  supine : 
and  from  abstineo,  abstain,  it  is  found  only  in  legal  phraseology  (flbstentut 
keredttate,  excluded  from  the  succession). 

Misceo,  miscui,  mixtum  or  mistum,  mix. 

Mixtum  is  better  attested  by  MSS.  than  mistum.  Compounds  are, 
admisceo,  commisceo,  immisceo,  permisceo. 

Torreo,  torrui,  tostum,  roast. 

To  these  we  may  add  — 

Censeo,  censui,  censiim  (participle  also  censitus),  estimate,  be- 
lieve. 

Percenseo,  enumerate,  without  supine.  Of  accenseo,  reckon  with,  we 
find  accensus  ; of  succenseo,  am  angry,  succensurus;  and  rccenseo,  examine, 
makes  both  rcccnsum  and  rccensitum,  the  latter  of  which  is  perhaps  better 
attested. 
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[§  176.]  d)  Those  which  make  the  Perfect  reijularly  in  iiij  hut 
have  no  Supine. 

Arceo,  arcui,  arcere,  keep  off. 

But  the  compounds  coerceo,  coerce ; exerceo,  exercise  ; haye  a supine 
in  {turn. 

Calico,  have  a hard  skin,  am  skilled  in  (callidus), 

Candeo,  shine,  glow  (candidus). 

Etjeo,  want.  Comjxiund,  indigeo. 

(From  mineo'),  emineo,  stand  forth. 

Fldreo,  flourish. 

Frondeo,  have  foliage  ; effrondui. 

Ilorreo,  shudder,  am  horrified  (Jiorridus). 

Compounds : abhorreo,  and  a number  of  inchoatives,  as  horresco,  per- 
horresco. 

Langueo,  am  languid  (Janguidus'). 

Lateo,  am  concealed. 

Compounds  : interlateo,  perlateo,  tublaieo. 

Madeo,  am  wet  (madidus'). 

Xitco,  shine  (^nitidus). 

ComjKjuuds  : eniteo,  itUemiieo,  prueniteo. 

Oleo,  smell. 

Compounds : ahSleo  and  redoleo,  have  the  smell  of ; suboleo,  smell  a 
little. 

Palleo,  am  pale. 

Pateo,  am  open. 

Rigeo,  am  stiff  {rigiduCp 
Ruheo,  am  red  (rubidus). 

67/co,  am  silent. 

Sorbeo,  sorbui,  sip. 

Perf.  sorpsi,  very  rare.  Compounds  : ahsorbeo  ami  ezsorbeo, 

Sordeo,  am  dirty  (^surdidus'). 

Splendco,  am  splendid  (splendidus). 

Stiideo,  endeavour,  study. 

Stiipeo,  am  startled,  astonished  {slupidus). 
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'TimeOj  fear  (stimulus'). 

Tot'peoj  am  torpid. 

Tumco,  swell,  am  swollen  {tumidus), 

ViffcOf  am  animated. 

Virco,  am  green  or  flouiish. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a number  of  similar  verbs  which  are 
derived  from  adjectives,  and  occur  more  rarely,  and  cliicfly  in 
tlic  form  of  inchoatives,  for  the  Latin  language  Has  great 
freedom  in  the  fonnation  of  these  intransitive  verbs  and  in  that 
of  inchoatives  either  with  or  without  a primary  form.  Compare 
Chap.  LII. 

The  following  are  really  irregular  verbs,  and  follow  the  ana- 
logy of  the  third  conjugation  : — 

[§177.]  1.  Verbs  which  make  the  Perfect  in  si  and  the  Supine 

in  sum. 

ArdeOy  arsiy  arsuiUy  ardercy  bum. 

IlacrcOy  haesiy  haesumy  cleave. 

Compounds : adhaereoy  cohaereoy  inhaereo. 

JubeOy  jussiy  jussumy  command. 

MancOy  mansiy  mansuniy  remain.  (But  mdnoy  asy  flow). 

Permaneo  (jp€rmdnes\  wait ; retnaneOy  remain  behind. 

MidceOy  mulsiy  mulsumy  stroke,  caress. 

The  compounds  demidcco  and  pervivlceo  strenj^hen  the  meaning.  The 
participle  permulswt  is  certain,  but  demulctus  and  permulctus  likewise 
occur. 

MuhjeOy  mulsiy  mulsumy  milk. 

Participle  comp,  emulsus.  The  derivative  nouns  mulchiSy  usy  the  milk- 
ing, mulctray  and  imdctralcy  show  that  formerly  mulctum  also  existed. 

JlideOy  risiy  risumy  laugh. 

Compounds : arrideo  {arridcs)^  smile  upon  or  please : derideo  and 
irrideoy  laugh  at,  scorn  ; subrideo.,  smile. 

SuadeOy  suasiy  suasumy  advise. 

Dissuadeo^  dissuade ; persuadeoy  persuade ; but,  like  siuulcoy  with  the 
dative. 

Tergeoy  tersiy  tersumy  tergcrcy  wipe ; is  used  tilso  as  a verb  of  the 
third  conjugation : tergoy  tersiy  tersuniy  tergere. 

Cicero  u.scs  tergo  more  ficcpicntly  as  a verb  of  the  third  conjugation, 
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whereas  the  compoumls  tihHtergeo^  iletergeOj  extcrgeo^  incline  more  towards 
the  second  (abstergeho^  Cic,  ttd  Q<  Frat.  ii.  10.),  although  in  these  com- 
pounds too  the  forms  of  the  third  are  not  uncommon. 

Of  dmsco,  the  ancient  and  poetical  form  for  denso,  densare, 
condense  (see  Bentley  on  Horace,  Camu  i.  28.  19.),  the  perfect 
densi  is  mentioned  by  the  grammarians,  and  the  existence  of  a 
supine  is  attested  by  the  adjective  densus. 

[§  178.]  2.  Verbs  which  make  the  Perfect  in  si,  but  have  no 

Supine. 

Algeo,  alsi,  algere,  shiver  with  cold. 

The  supine  is  wanting,  but  from  it  is  derived  the  adjective  atsus,  a,  itm, 
cold. 

Fidgco,  fulsi,  fulgere,  shine,  am  bright.  (^Fulgere  is  jtoctical, 
but  occurs  also  in  Livy,  xxxiv.  3.) 

Turgeo,  tursi  (rare),  swell. 

Urgeo  or  urgueo,  ursi,  press. 

3.  Verbs  with  the  Perfect  in  si  and  the  Supine  in  turn. 
Indulgeo,  indulsi,  indultum,  indulge. 

Torqueo,  torsi,  tortum,  twist 

Compounds : cmilorqueo,  twist  together  ; disiorqueo,  twist  away  j extor- 
queo,  wrest  out  or  from. 


4.  Verbs  with  the  Perfect  in  xi  and  the  Supine  in  turn. 

Augeo,  auxi,  auctum,  increase. 

Luceo,  luxi,  lucere,  shine ; has  no  supine. 

Lugeo,  luxi,  lugere,  mourn ; has  no  supine. 

Frtgeo,  frixi,  frigere,  am  cold ; has  no  supine. 

[§  179.]  5.  Verbs  with  the  Perfect  in  i,  and  the  Supine  in  sum. 

Prandeo,  prandi,  pransum,  dine.  The  participle  pransus  has  an 
active  signification  : one  who  has  dined. 

Sedco,  sedi,  sessum,  sit. 

Asstdeo  (assi'lm'),  sit  by  ; desideo,  sit  down  ; circtansedeo  or  cirenmsideo, 
surround  ; insideo,  sit  upon ; supertedeo,  do  without ; potsideo,  jtossess ; 
ili.vtideo,  dissent ; prucsideo,  preside ; resideo,  settle  down.  The  last  three 
have  no  supine. 
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Video,  vidt,  visum,  see. 

Imideo  (invtdei),  envy,  aliaii ; pervideo,  sec  through ; praevideo,  fore- 
see ; provideo,  provide. 

Strideo,  stridi,  without  supine.  In  poetry  stridere. 

6.  Verbs  with  a Reduplication  in  the  Perfect. 

^[ordco,  mdmordi,  morsum,  bite. 

Penden,  p?pendi,  pensum,  am  suspended. 

Depeiuleo,  depcnil,  and  impciulco,  soar  above,  am  impending,  lose  tlie 
reduplication. 

Spondeo,  spSpondi,  sponsum,  vow. 

Despondeo,  despondi,  promise,  and  reepondeo,  respondi,  answer,  are  with- 
out the  reduplication. 

Tondco,  tdlojidi,  tonsurn,  shear. 

The  compounds  lose  the  reduplication,  as  uttondco,  deUmdeo. 

[§  180.]  7.  Verbs  without  Perfect  and  Supine. 

Aveo,  desire.  Compare  Chap.  LIX,  9. 

Calveo,  am  bald  (calvus). 

Cdneo,  am  grey  (canus). 

Clueo  (also  in  the  passive  clueor,  and  after  the  third  conju- 
gation, duo,  cluere),  am  called,  is  obsolete. 

Fldveo,  am  yellow  (flavus). 

Foeteo,  stink  (foetidus). 
llebeo,  am  dull,  stupid  (hebes). 

Hiimeo,  am  damp  {humidus). 

Liveo,  am  pale  or  envious  (lividus'). 

(^Minco)  immineo,  to  be  imminent,  threatening.  Promineo,  am 
prominent. 

Maereo,  mourn  {maestus). 

Polleo,  am  strong. 

Renideo,  shine,  smile. 

SetUeo,  gush  forth  {ScatSre  in  Lucretius). 

Srjudleo,  am  dirty  {squalidus). 
l’7<jen,  am  gay  {reyetus). 
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Ctfo,  ciere,  is  (lie  snme  word  as  the  rare  and  obsolete  do,  dre, 
stir  up;  Ixitli  make  the  perfect  dvi,  according  to  the  fourth 
conjugation  ; in  the  sujiine  they  differ  in  quantity,  dco  making 
dtiim,  and  do,  dtunu 

Note.  In  the  compounds  too,  e.  g.  concieo,  excieo,  the  forms  of  the 
second  and  fourth  conjugation  cannot  he  separated ; but  we  must  oliservo, 
that  in  the  signification  of  “ to  call,"  the  forms  of  the  fourth  are  preferred, 
e.  g.  imperf.  cibam,  cirem ; iiifinit.  ciri ; the  participles  concUus  and  excitus 
signify  “ excited  whereas  excitus  means  “ colled  out.”  Percieo  and  incieo 
retain  the  signification  of  “ to  excite,”  hence  perettus  and  incthis ; but  acclre, 
to  call  towards,  summon  or  invite  (of  which  the  present  indicative  does  not 
•K'cur),  has  only  acclhis.  Derived  from  eXtum  are  : cBo,  quick ; the  fre- 
(juentative  eXtare,  and  hence  exeXto,  iiicito,  and  suseXto, 

[§  181.]  8.  Semideponents.  (See  .above  § 148.) 

Auden,  ausus  sum,  venture.  (Partic.  future  ausurus.) 

The  ancient  future  subjunctive  (see  § 161.)  ausim,  ausis,  nusit,  ausint,  is 
a remnant  of  the  obsolete  perfect  ausi.  The  piirtieijile  ausus,  and  its  com- 
pound imusus,  are  used  in  poetical  language  with  a passive  signification. 

Gaudeo,  gavisus  sum,  rejoice.  (Partic.  fut.  gavisurus.') 

Sdko,  solUits  sum,  am  accustomed  (to  do  something). 

The  impersonal  compound  assulet,  signifies  “ it  usually  happens." 


CHAP.  XL VI. 

TUIRD  CONJUGATION. 

In  the  list  of  verbs  of  this  conjugation  it  seems  to  be  still  more 
necessary,  than  in  the  preceding  one,  to  include  those  verbs 
which,  according  to  Chapter  XL.,  form  their  perfect  and 
supine  regularly.  We  divide  them  into  several  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  characteristic  letter  which  precedes  the  o in  the 
present,  agreeably  to  the  method  which  has  long  since  been 
adopted  in  Greek  grammars. 

[§  182.]  1.  Verbs  which  have  a Vowel  before  o including  those 

in  vo. 

The  following  have  the  Perfect  and  Supine  regular : 

Aciio,  aciii,  acutum,  sharpen. 

Exacuo  and peracuo,  strengthen  the  meaning;  praeacuo,  sharpen  at  tha 
end. 
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Arguo,  accuse,  convict  of  (pcrf.  passive  in  the  latter  sense 
usually  coHvictus,  from  convincere.)  Argutus  as  an  adjective 
signifies  “ clear.” 

Coarguo,  the  same  ; redarguo,  refute  a charge. 

Iinbuo,  to  dip,  imbue. 

Induo,  put  on ; exuo,  strip  off. 

Luo  (p.articiple  luiturus),  pay,  atone  for. 

Abluo  and  ehio,  wash  off;  pollun,  defile  ; diliio,  refute,  are  derived  from 
anotlier  luo  (bitM),  and  all  m.ake  the  supine  in  litum. 

Mtnuo,  lessen. 

Comminuo,  demimto,  dimimio,  imminuo,  strengthen  the  meaning. 

{Nuo,  notl,  does  not  oecur ; from  it  are  formed) 

Abnuo,  refuse;  annuo,  a.«sent;  inntw,  allude,  or  refer  to;  renuo,  decline; 
nil  of  which  have  no  supine ; abnuo  alone  Ims  a i)artieij)le  future,  abnni- 
htrus. 

Jtuo  (supine  ruitum,  ruiturus  at  letist  is  derived  from  it ; rufinn 
occurs  only  in  compounds,  and  is  otherwise  obsolete),  fall. 

Diruo,  dirui,  diriihim,  destroy ; obnto,  overwhelm ; promo,  rush  for- 
wards. Cornio,  fall  down ; and  irrvo,  rush  on,  have  no  supine. 

Spuo,  spit. 

Conspuo,  spit  on  ; despuo,  reject  with  disgust. 

Stutuo,  establish. 

Comtihio  and  instituo,  institute ; reitituo,  re-establish ; mhstituo,  establish 
instead  of;  destituo,  abandon. 

Sternuo,  sneeze  (without  supine) ; the  frequentative  steniuto  is 
more  commonly  used. 

Suo,  sew. 

CoTisuo,  sew  together ; ditsuo  and  resuo,  unsew. 

Tribuo,  allot  to. 

Attribuo,  the  same  ; distribuo,  divide ; contribuo,  contribute. 

Sulvo,  sold,  solutum,  loosen. 

Absolvo,  acquit ; dissolvo,  dissolve  ; eisoho,  release ; persoho,  pay. 

Volvo,  roll  (frequentative  voluto). 

Etulco,  unroll ; inrolro,  roll  up ; pervoho,  read  through. 

The  following  are  without  a Supine : 

Congruo,  congrui,  agree,  and  ingruo,  penetrate.  The  simple 
verb  {grtio  or  ruo  ?)  does  not  exist. 
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M^luo,  metui,  fear.  ( Timeo  likewise  without  supine.)  So  Pris- 
cian.  But  metutum  occurs  in  Lucret.  v.  1139. 

Pluo,  pluvi,  usually  impersonal,  it  rains.  Priscian  knows  only 
the  |>erfect  plui,  which  often  occurs  in  Livy.  Charisius  men- 
tions pluxi.  Irnpluvi  or  implui  arc  of  doubtful  authorit)’. 
The  comp,  compluo  and  perpluo  do  not  occur  in  the  perfect. 

The  following  are  irregular : 

[§  183.]  Cdpio,  cepi,  captum,  capere,  take  hold  of. 

Tlie  compounds  change  a into  I,  and  in  the  supine  a into  e,  except  ante- 
capio.  Ackpio,  receive ; excipio,  receive  a.s  a guest,  succeed ; recipio, 
recover ; stucipio,  undertake ; decipio,  deceive ; percipio,  comprehend ; 
praecipio,  give  a precept. 

Facin,  feci,  factum,  do,  make. 

Arefacio,  dry  up ; asmefacio  and  consuefacio,  accustom  ; ctdefacio  and 
tepe/acio,  warm ; frigefacio,  cool ; Uihefacio,  make  to  totter ; palefuciti, 
open ; satisfacio,  satisfy.  These  have  in  the  passive  -Jio,  -foetus  sum, 
-fieri.  But  those  which  change  a into  I form  their  own  passive  in  -Jicior, 
ami  make  the  supine  in  -fectum : afftcio,  afTect ; confirio  and  perfeio,  com- 
plete ; defcio,  fall  off,  am  wanting ; suffido,  elect  in  tlic  place  of  another,  or 
satisfy;  interficio,  kill;  profeio,  make  progress;  rejicio,  revive,  repair; 
officio,  stand  in  the  way,  injure.  Corifit,  conjieri,  however,  is  used  as  a 
passive  of  confieio,  but  only  in  the  third  person,  and  not  by  Cicero.  DeJU, 
it  is  wanting,  is  common  in  the  comic  writers. 

Other  compounds  of  facio  follow  the  first  conjugation  : amplijico,  sacri- 
Jico,  and  the  dciionents  gratifeor,  ludijicor. 

J&cio,  jcci,  jactum,  throw. 

The  compoimds  change  n into  i,  and  in  the  supine  into  e,  except  siiju  r- 
jacio,  of  which,  however,  superjectum  also  is  found.  Abjfcio,  throw  away  ; 
adjicio,  add ; dejicio,  throw  down  ; ejicio,  throw  out ; injicio,  throw  in  ; 
olficio,  throw  against ; rejicio,  throw  back ; transjicio  or  trajicio,  throw  or 
carry  across.  These  compounds  are  sometimes  found  with  f insteai!  of  ji : 
abicere,  inicere,  reicere  (in  the  last  ei  is  a diphthong  in  Virg.  Ed.  iii.  i)fi. : 
a famine  reice  capeUas^  ; and  this  ])ronunciation  was  with  the  ancients 
much  more  frequent,  or  perhaps  the  common  one,  for  in  MSS.  it  is 
written  so  almost  everywhere ; and  Priscian  mentions  a form  icio  ns  syno- 
nymous with  judo.  No  certain  conclusion,  however,  can  be  come  to,  as 
the  most  ancient  MSS.,  such  as  the  Codex  Mediceus  of  Virgil,  have  a 
simple  i where  the  length  of  the  preceding  syllable  shows  the  existence  of 
the  consonanty. 

[§  184.]  The  following  liave  x in  the  Perfect : 

(From  the  obsolete  lacio,  entice,  of  which  lacto  is  the  fre- 
quentative), allicio,  exi,  ectiim,  allure;  illido,  entice  in;  pclUcio, 
lead  astray ; but  clicio  makes  elicui,  elici/iim,  draw  out. 
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(From  specio,  xi,  ctum,  see,  of  which  the  frequentative  is 
specto)  aspicio,  exi,  ectum,  look  on ; conspicio,  the  same 
despicio,  look  down,  despise;  dispicio  and  perspicio,  under- 
stand ; inspicio,  look  into ; respicio,  look  back ; suspicio,  look 
up,  reverence. 

Fluo,Jluxi,Jluctum,  flow. 

Affiao,  flow  in ; confluo,  flow  together ; effiuo,  flow  out ; irUerJluo,  flow 
between. 

Struo,  struxi,  structum,  build,  pile. 

Cowiruo  and  exstruo,  build  up ; detimo,  pull  down ; irntmo,  set  in 
order. 

Vivo,  vixi,  victum,  live. 

[§  185.]  Other  Irregularities. 

Fddio,  fodi,  fossum,  dig. 

Effodio,  dig  out ; confodio  and  perfodio,  dig,  pierce  through ; mffodio, 
undermine. 

Ftigio,  fugi,  fugitum,  flee. 

Aufugio  and  effugio,  flee  away,  escape ; eonfiigio  and  per/ugio,  take 
refuge. 

Cupio,  -ii’i,  Alum,  desire. 

Ducupio,  percupio,  strengthen  the  meaning.  Concupio  only  in  the 
participle  concupiens,  otherwise  concupisco. 

USpio,  rapui,  raptum,  rob,  snatch. 

Arrfpio,  arripui,  arrephtm,  seize ; abripio  and  eripio,  snatch  away ; ■ 
deripio,  plunder ; mrripio,  steal  clandestinely. 

Ptirio,  peperi,  partum,  bring  forth.  (But  the  particip.  fut.  act. 
paritunu.')  Lucretius  has  pariri. 

Quutio  (quassi  is  not  found),  quassum,  shake. 

ConcuHo,  ttsti,  tufum,  shake  violently ; ducutio,  shake  asunder ; exattio, 
shake  out,  off  (fig.  examine)  ; incutio,  drive  into ; percutio,  strike ; reper- 
cutio,  rebound. 

Sapw,  ivi  and  ui,  (no  supine,)  am  wise. 

Detipio  (without  perfect),  am  foolish ; resipio,  have  a taste  of,  or  become 
wbc  again. 

(From  the  obsolete  present  coepto,)  coepi  and  coeptus  sum,  coe 
ptum,  (coepere,')  have  begun.  See  § 221- 
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CHAP.  XL VII. 

[§  186.]  2.  VERBS  IN  OO  AND  TO. 

The  following  arc  regular : 

Claudo,  clatisi,  clatuum,  claudere,  close. 

Concludo,  shut  up,  conclude ; excludp  and  teclttdo,  shut  out ; inrludo 
shut  in,  are  all  derived  from  a form  cludo  vrhich  is  still  in  use. 

Divtdo,  divisi,  divisum,  divide. 

Laedo,  injure. 

ABido,  strike  against;  ilBdo,  strike  upon;  coHido,  strike  together;  dido, 
strike  out. 

Ludo,  sport. 

CoUudo,  plaj  with ; oBBdo,  play  upon ; eludo,  deludo,  and  ilbido,  ridicule. 

Plaudo,  si,  sum,  clap. 

Applaudo,  applaud.  The  other  compounds  (with  a dlfTercnt  pro- 
nunciation) have  -odo,  -oii,  -osum;  ns  explodo,  explode;  complodo,  clap  the 
hands ; supplodo,  stamp  with  the  feet. 

Rado,  shave,  scrape ; so  in  dbrado,  circumrado,  derado,  erddo ; 
corrado,  scrape  together. 

Rodo,  gnaw. 

AbrOdo  and  derodo,  gnaw  off;  arrodo,  nibble;  circumrodo,  nibble  all 
round ; perrodo,  gnaw  through. 

Trudo,  thrust,  with  its  compounds:  detrudo,  thrust  down; 
extrudo,  thrust  out ; protrudo,  thrust  forwards. 

Vado  (no  perfect  or  supine),  go. 

But  evado,  scan',  etxuum,  escape ; inxado,  attack ; pervado,  go  through. 

[§  187.]  The  following  are  irregular : 

a)  With  a Reduplication  in  the  Perfect. 

C&do,  cecldi,  cdsum,  falL 

Of  the  compounds,  these  have  a supine : iruddo,  ituddi,  inedsum,  fall  in 
or  upon ; occido,  set ; recido,  fall  back.  The  rest  have  none ; concido, 
sink  together ; decide,  fall  down ; excido,  fall  out  of ; accidit,  it  happens 
(used  most  commonly  of  a misfortune). 
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Caedo,  cecidi,  caesum,  cut. 

Ab$ddo,  abtcUli,  tduciswm,  cut  off;  concido,  cut  to  pieces;  incSdo,  cut 
into ; occido,  kill ; rtcldo,  cut  sway.  So  decido,  ex<kdo,  praeOdo,  and 
others. 

Pedo,  pepedi,  (peditum,)  TripSeaOcu. 

Pendo,  pependi,  pensum,  weigh. 

Appendo,  appemU,  appentum,  weigh  out  to;  expendo,  spend,  also  con- 
sider, like  perpendo;  gtupendo,  hong  from ; dependo,  pay ; impendo,  employ 
upon  or  in  something.  See  § 179. 

Tendo,  tetendi,  tensum  and  tentum,  stretch. 

Eitendo,  ottendo,  protendo,  and  retendo,  have  both  supines ; but  ex-  and 
protentum  are  more  fretjuent ; but  ostenmm.  Retenhu  is  found  only  in 
Ovid,  Metam.  iii.  166.,  retensue  only  in  Phaedrus,  iii.  14.  5.  Detendo  baa 
detenme,  in  Caea.  B.C.  iii.  85. ; this  participle  does  not  elsewhere  occur.  The 
other  compounds  have  only  turn  in  the  supine : attendo  (sc.  animum),  attend ; 
cotUendo  (sc.  me),  strive ; dietendo,  separate,  or  enlarge  by  stretching ; 
intendo,  strain ; obtendo  and  praetendo,  commonly  used  in  the  figurative 
sense  of  alleging;  tubtendo,  stretch  beneath. 

Tundo,  tutudi,  tunsum  and  tusum,  beat,, pound. 

The  compounds  have  only  tumm ; cotUundo,  contudi,  contuxuai,  pound 
small;  extundt),  (figurative)  elaborate;  obturtdo  and  retundo,  blunt. 

Credo,  credidi,  creditum,  believe. 

Accredo,  accredtdi,  give  credit  to. 

The  compounds  of  do,  except  those  mentioned  in  § 171. 

Condo,  condtdi,  condttum,  build,  conceal ; abdo,  abdidi,  hide.  So  addo, 
add ; dedo,  give  up ; edo,  give  out,  publish ; perdo,  ruin,  lose ; reddo,  give 
back,  render,  with  an  adjective  of  quality ; trado,  deliver ; vendo,  sell. 
('Phe  passive  oertdi,  except  the  participles  vendiba  and  venderuUu,  is  rare, 
and  occurs  only  in  late  writers;  venire  is  used  instead.  See  §215.  But 
abteondo  appears  in  the  perfect  more  frequently  without  the  reduplication, 
abscondi,  than  with  it,  abscoruUdi.) 


[§  188.]  b)  Making  di  in  the  Perfect,  and  sum  in  the 
Supine. 

Accendo,  ineendo,  tuccendo,  -cendi,  -centum,  light,  kindle. 
Cudo,  forge. 

Exeudo  and  proeudo,  fashion,  hammer  out 
Defendo,  defend,  ward  off. 

Edo,  eat.  See  § 212. 

Exedo  and  comedo,  -edi,  -etum,  (but  also  comettiu,)  consume.  Ibid. 
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Mando  (perfect  very  rare),  chew. 

Offendo,  offend. 

Prehendo,  seize ; in  early  times  frequently  contracted  into 
prendo. 

Appreheiulo,  comprehendo,  lay  hold  of,  (figurative)  understand ; dcpre- 
hendo,  detect,  seize  in  the  fact ; repreheiuhy  blame. 

Srando,  climb. 

Ascendo  and  escendo^  climb  up ; desccndo^  descend ; conseendo  and  in- 
scendo^  moimt,  embark. 

Str'ido  (also  strlileo),  stridi  (no  supine),  grate,  make  a harsh 
noise. 

Fundoy  fudif  fusum,  pour. 

Diffundo^  pour  out,  spread  abroad ; nfnndoy  pour  over ; prof  undo  ^ waste ; 
affundoy  confuiuh^  effuiulo^  inf  undo. 


[§  189.]  c)  Other  Irre^lariticSy  esipeciaUy  that  of  a double  s in 

the  Supine. 

Cedo,  cessi,  cessuiUf  yield,  go. 

Ahscedoy  go  away ; accedo,  go  to ; antccedo,  surpass ; concedo^  give  way ; 
fhjccdo^  go  away ; discedo^  separate  niyself ; excedo,  go  out ; incedo^  march ; 
itUercedo.,  come  between,  interpose ; recedo^  retreat ; succedo^  come  into 
one’s  place. 

Findo,  fidi,  Jissum,  split. 

Diffindo,  diffidiy  split  asunder. 

Scindo,  soldi,  scissum,  cut. 

Comcindoy  conscldi,  conscissum,  tear  to  pieces ; e.  g.  vestem,  epistolam ; 
discindo,  interscindo  (c.  g.  ponteni),  persciiulo,  and  proscindo  have  similar 
meanings.  Rescindo,  annul.  Respecting  the  forms  of  abscvido,  cut  off, 
and  exscindoy  destroy,  there  is  considerable  doubt.  According  to  Gro- 
novius  on  Livy,  xliv.  5.,  and  Drakenborch  on  Silius  Ital.  xv.  473.,  two 
analogous  formations  are  now  generally  distinguished : ahscindo,  abscidi, 
abscissum,  and  erscindoy  excXdi,  excissum ; and  abscissum  and  excissum  are 
said  to  occur  where  the  present  is  abscindo,  exscindo ; but  obscisum  and 
excisumy  where  absculo  and  excido  are  derived  from  caedo.  But  this  sup- 
l>osition  is  contradicted  by  usage ; for  we  find,  e.  g.,  urbes  excisa,  although 
exscindere  urbem  is  a frequent  expression ; and  all  the  MSS.  of  Horace, 
Sernn.  ii.  3.  303.,  have  caput  abscisutUy  although  we  may  say  abscindere 
caput.  In  short,  our  opinion  is  that  the  forms  abscissum  and  exscissum  do 
not  exist  at  all,  because,  in  pronunciation,  they  are  the  same  as  ahsclsum 
and  excisum,  from  abscidere  and  excidsre,  whose  signification  is  not  very 
difl'erent ; and,  moreover,  that  the  perfect  exscidi  also  is  not  founded  on 
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any  authority,  since  the  t by  which  it  is  distinguished  is  not  heard  iu 
pronunciation,  and  is  better  not  introduced  in  writing.  Respecting  the 
pronunciation  and  orthography,  see  § 6.  and  Chap.  LXVI.  Thus  there 
remain  only  abtchido,  abtcUdi,  abscindere,  and  excindo,  excindere. 

Frendo  (the  perfect  does  not  occur),  fressum  and  fresum,  gnash 
with  the  teeth ; also  frendeo,  frendere. 

Meto,  messui,  messvm,  cut,  reap. 

Demeto,  cut  off.  The  perfects  meitui  and  demetsui  arc  not  conunon  ; in 
the  sense  of  reaping,  messern  feci  is  more  commonly  used. 

Mitto,  mlsi,  missum,  send. 

Admitto,  admit,  commit ; amitto,  lose  ; commitio,  intrust,  commit  a fault ; 
demitto  and  dimitto,  dismiss ; emitto,  send  forth  ; immitto,  send  in,  against ; 
intermitto,  omit ; omitto  and  praelermitto,  leave  out ; permitto,  permit ; pro- 
mitio,  promise  ; remitto,  send  back ; submitto,  send  up,  send  aid. 

Pando,  pandi,  passum  (^pansum  rare),  spread  abroad. 

Expando  has  expantian  and  expattum ; ditpando  only  ditpangum. 

Peto,  pefivi  (in  jKMjtry,  especially  in  compounds,  petii),  petitum, 
ask,  seek. 

Appeto  and  expeto,  strive  for;  oppeto,  encotmter;  repeto,  repeat,  seek 
again ; competo,  meet  together,  correspond. 

Sido  (the  perfect  and  supine  usually  from  sedco),  sit  down. 

Tlie  coih|x)unds,  too,  usually  take  the  perfect  and  supine  from  tedeo : 
coiuido,  coruedi,  cotaessutn;  so  astido,  seat  myself  beside ; mhsido,  sink; 
intido,  sit  upon;  deeido  and  rendo,  seat  myself  down.  But  the  form 
tidi  cannot  be  entirely  denied,  either  in  the  simple  verb  or  its  com- 
pounds. 

Sisto,  stlti  (obsolete),  stdtum,  stop  (whence  status),  but  sisto, 
in  a neutral  sense,  makes  the  perfect  and  supine  from 
stare. 

The  compounds  are  all  intransitive,  and  have  stSi,  stUum;  subsisto,  sub- 
stiti,  substttum,  stand  still ; absisto  (no  supine ) and  desUto,  desist ; assisto, 
place  myself  beside ; consisto,  halt,  consist;  existo,  come  forth  (i>erf.  exist); 
iiuisto,  tread  upon ; obsisto  and  resisto,  resist ; persisto,  persist.  Those  com- 
pounded with  dissyllabic  prepositions  may  moke  the  perfect  in  steti,  c.  g. 
circumsteti  in  Suet.  Cues.  82. ; Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  52. 

Sterto,  stertui,  (no  supine,)  snore  : the  perf.  sterti  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  old  reading  iu  Ov.  Her.  viii.  21. 

Verto,  verti,  versum,  turn. 

Adverto  and  concerto,  turn  towards ; animadeerto  (animum  adeertd),  turn 
attention  to ; aoerlo,  turn  from ; everto,  destroy ; perverto  and  subverto, 
overturn. 

Decerto,  tom  in  to  a house  of  entertainment ; praecerto,  anticipate ; and 
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revertOy  turn  back;  are  used  in  the  present,  imperfect,  and  future  as 
deponents  more  commonly  than  os  actives. 

Fldoyfisus  sum,Jiderei  trust. 

So  conftdo^  confide ; diffidoy  distrust ; which  have  rarely  confidi^  diffidi, 
in  the  perfect. 


CHAP.  XLVHL 

[§  190.]  3.  VERBS  IN  BO  AND  Pa 

Regular  are : 

Gluho  (glupsi),  gluptum  (at  least  degluptum  is  found),  gluhere, 
peeL 

Nuboy  cover,  am  married  (applied  only  to  the  female),  participle 
nuptuy  one  who  is  married. 

Obnuboy  cover  over. 

Scnbo,  write. 

Describoy  copy ; adscriboy  inscriboy  praeicriboy  &c. 

CarpOy  pluck. 

Concerpo  and  ducerpoy  tear  asunder ; decerpoy  gather. 

Rcpoy  creep. 

Arrepoy  creep  up  to ; irrepoy  obrepo,  iubrepoy  prorepo, 

ScalpOy  grave  with  a pointed  tool,  or  scratch  with  the  finger, 

SculpOy  work  with  the  chiseh 

Exctdpoy  cut  out ; insculpoy  engrave. 

Serpoy  creep.  The  supine  has  not  yet  been  found. 

Iruerpoy  proserpo. 


[$  191.]  The  following  are  irregular: 

The  compounds  of  cubarcy  to  lie,  which  take  an  m with  a change 
of  meaning ; those  which  do  not  change  the  simple  cubarey 
denote  * to  lie ; ’ the  compounds  of  the  3d  Conjugation 
commonly  signify  * to  lay  oneself  down.* 

Accumboy  -cubuiy  -cubitumy  recline  at  table ; incutnbo,  lean  upon,  apply  to 
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(ometbing;  jiroaonio,  lie  down;  tucaanbo,  fall  under ; ocaanbo  (soppl. 
mortem),  die. 

Bibo,  bibi,  bibitum,  drink. 

Ebibo,  imbtbo. 

Lambo,  Iambi,  {lambitum,  Priscian,)  lanibere,  Uck. 

Rumpo,  rupi,  ruptum,  break,  tear. 

Abrumpo,  break  off;  erumpo,  break  out;  corrmi^o,  destroy;  intemmpo, 
interrupt;  irrampo,  break  in;  pemanpo,  break  through;  prortmpo,  break 
forth. 

ScSbo,  tcabi,  scabere,  scratch  with  the  finger. 

StrSpo,  ttrepui,  strepitum,  make  a noise. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

[§  192.]  4.  VERBS  WITU  A PALATAL  LETTER,  G,  C,  CT,  U, 

QU,  AND  GU  (in  WHICH  U IS  NOT  CONSIDERED  AS  A 
vowel),  before  0, 


Regular  are: 

Cingo,  cinxi,  cinctum,  cingere,  gird,  surround. 

Accingo,  in  the  passive,  or  me,  has  the  same  meaning ; dUcingo,  ungird ; 
and  others. 

From  Jligo,  which  rarely  occurs,  are  formed : 

Affligo,  strike  to  the  ground ; amjtigo,  fight ; infligo,  strike  upon.  Pro- 
fligo  belongs  to  the  first  conjugation. 

Frigo  (supine  regular,  frictum,  rarely  frixum),  roast,  parch. 
Jutigo,  join. 

Ae^wtgo  and  eotgioigo,  join  to,  with ; disjutigo  and  t^vmgo,  separate ; 
mbjungo,  annex. 

Lingo,  lick.  (Hence  ligurio  or  ligurrio.) 

Mungo,  blow  the  nose  (rare) ; emungo. 

Plango,  beat,  lament. 

R?go,  rule,  guide. 

Arrigo,  arrexi,  arrectum,  and  ert^o,  raise  on  high;  corrigo,  amend; 
dirigo,  direct ; porrigo,  stretch  out.  Pergo  (for  perrigo),  perrexi,  per- 
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rectum,  go  on;  eurg’o  (for  turrigo),  siortxi,  turrectum,  riw;  and  hence 
aisurgo,  consurgo,  exurgo,  ivturgo. 

Sugo,  suck,  exugo. 

TSgo,  cover. 

Contego  and  obtego,  cover  up;  delego  and  retego,  uncover;  protege, 
protect. 

Tingo  or  tinguo,  dip,  dye. 

Ungo  or  unguo,  anoint. 

Perungo,  strengthens  the  meaning ; iniii^o,  anoint. 

Stinguo,  put  out  (has  no  perfect  or  supine,  and  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence). 

Compounds ; extinguo,  and  resHnguo,  -inxi,  -inctum ; so  distinguo  and 
iwtinguo,  though  from  a different  root,  the  Greek  <rriZ<e.  Only  the  par- 
ticiple imtinctue  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘ spurred  on,  inspired,'  and  no  other 
tense  is  found  (otherwise  inadgare  u used). 

TrUho,  draw. 

Pertraho  strengthens  the  meaning;  attraho,  contrdho,  detralo,  extraho, 
protraho,  retraho;  nditraho,  withdraw  secretly. 

V?ho,  carry  (active) ; frequent,  vecto,  -as. 

Adeeho,  carry  to;  inveho,  carry  or  bring  in.  The  passive  of  this  verb 
vehor,  vectus  sum,  vehi,  is  best  rendered  by  a iteuter  verb  of  motion.  So 
circumvehor,  travel  round  ; praetervehor,  sail  past ; invehor,  inveigh  against 
These  verbs  therefore  are  classed  among  the  deponents. 

Dico,  say. 

Adcdco,  adjudge ; contradico,  edico,  indico;  itUerdico,  forbid ; praedico. 

Duco,  guide,  lead,  draw. 

Abduco,  adduce,  circutndueo ; conduce,  hire ; deduce,  diduco,  educe,  induce, 
introduce,  obduco,  perduco,  produce,  reduce ; seduce,  lead  aside ; subduco, 
traduce. 

Cdquo,  coxi,  coctum,  dress. 

ConcBquo,  digest ; decoquo,  boil  down,  squander. 


[§  193.]  Irregular  in  the  Supine,  throwing  out  n,  or 
assuming  x. 

Fingo,Jinxi,fictum,  feign. 

Confingo,  the  same ; affingo,  falsely  ascribe ; ejingo,  imitate ; refinge, 
fashion  anew. 

Mingo  (a  more  common  form  of  the  present  is  mete'),  minxt, 
mictum,  make  water. 
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Pingo,  pinxi,  pictum,  point. 

Depingo,  represent  by  pointing ; appingo,  expingo. 

Stringo,  strinxi,  itrictum,  squeeze  together. 

Astritigo,  draw  close ; constringo,  draw  together ; destringo,  draw 
out ; dutringo,  draw  asunder ; obttringo,  bind  by  obligation ; perttringo, 
ridicule. 

Figo,  Jixi,  Jixum,  fasten. 

Affigo,  alEa ; troaujigo,  pierce  through. 

Verbs  in  cto,  in  which  t onlg  strengthens  the  form  of  the 
Present, 

Flecto,  flexi,  flexurn,  bend.  Comp,  injlecto. 

Necto,  nexi  and  nexui,  nexum,  bind. 

Pecto,  pexi,  pexum,  eomb. 

Plecto,  without  jierfect  and  supine,  the  Greek,  nXrjo'a-to,  strike  ; 
usually  only  in  the  passive,  plector,  am  punished,  smart  for. 
Another  plecto,  the  Greek  ir\iK<a,  twist,  is  obsolete  as  an 
aetive,  but  forms  the  foundation  of  the  deponents : amplector, 
complector ; participle  amplexus,  complexus. 

Of  ango,  anxi,  torment ; and  ningo,  ninxi,  snow,  no  supine  is 
found. 

Of  clango,  ring  loudly,  neither  perfect  nor  supine ; according  to 
analogy  the  former  would  be  clanxi. 

[§  194.]  The  following  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  the 
Perfect: 

t 

a)  Taking  a Reduplication. 

Parco,  peperci,  parsum,  spare ; parsi  is  rare,  and  an  archaism  ; 
parcitum  is  uncertain.  * 

The  distinction  is  commonly  made,  that  in  the  sense  of  sparing  life, 
health,  peperci,  parcitum,  in  that  of  sparing  money porn,  parsum,  are  used ; 
but  the  distinction  cannot  be  carried  out,  for  the  sense  is,  in  fact,  the  some, 
viz.  to  consume  as  little  as  possible  of  any  thing.  Parco  or  compared, 

-parsi  or  -persi,  -parsum,  to  accumulate  by  saving,  with  the  accus.,  occurs 
indeed  in  comedy ; but  this  use  of  the  word  is  very  rare,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  common  in  ordinary  life,  where  other  expressions  were 
used,  such  as  pecuniam  facere,  or  in  futuros  usus  coUigere,  and  parco  re- 
tained its  dative  and  its  ordinary  meaning. 
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Pungo,  pupugi,  punctum,  pierce. 

The  compoundt  have  in  the  perfect  pmtxi;  aa  compmgo,  daptaga,  and 
interpungo,  diatinguisb  with  points. 

Tango,  tetigi,  tactum,  touch. 

Atiingo  and  amtingo,  -dgi,  -tactum,  touch;  contingit,  eouSgit;  obUngit, 
obtigit  (as  impersonals),  it  falls  to  the  lot ; usually  in  a good  sense. 

Pango,  in  the  sense  of  strike,  drive  in,  panxi  (obsolete  pegi), 
panctum  ; in  the  sense  of  bargain,  pepxgi,  pactum.  In  this 
sense  pacitcor  is  employed  in  the  present. 

The  compounds  have  p^',  pactum;  ns  compingo,  fasten  together;  «»i- 
pingo.  So  also  oppango,  oppegi,  strike  upon.  Of  depango  and  repaugo, 
the  perfect  and  supine  are  found  in  the  elates. 


[§  195.]  4)  Without  changing  the  Characteristic  Letter. 


U 

Ago,  Igi,  actum,  agere,  drive. 

C6go  (coago),  edegi,  coactum,  drive  together,  force;  perSgo,  carry 
through ; abtgo,  drive  away ; adigo,  exigo,  redigo,  subigo,  transigo.  Pro- 
digo,  -egt  (without  supine),  squander ; ambigo,  am  irresolute,  doubt,  and 
satago  tsatu  ago),  am  busy,  are  both  without  perfect  and  supine. 

Dego,  degi  (rare),  no  supine,  spend  (vitam,  aetatem). 

Frango,  frlgi,  fractum,  break. 

Confringo  and perfringo  strengthen  the  meaning;  effritigo  and  re/riugo, 
break  open. 

Ligo,  legi,  lectum,  read.  (But  lego,  as,  send  off). 

So  perligo,  praelego,  with  those  changing  e into  as  colb^o,  deligo,  eligo, 
and  teligo,  are  conjugated.  Bnt  diUgo,  inteUigo  (obsolete  inteWego),  and 
negligo  (obsolete  neglego),  have  -exi  in  the  perfect.  The  perfects  intellegi 
and  neglegi  are  uncertain  or  unclassical. 

Ico  or  icio,  id,  ictum,  strike,  in  connection  with  foedus.  Priscian 
(p.  877.  and  886.)  mentions  both  forms,  but  nothing  can  be 
decided,  as  idt  only  occurs  in  the  present,  and  idunt  in  Ta- 
citus {Ann.  xL  9.)  is  only  a wrong  conjecture  for  faciunt. 
Otherwise  ferio  is  used  in  the  present  instead. 

Vinco,  vid,  victum,  conquer. 

Coaeinco,  persuade ; deviuco,  overcome ; evinco,  cany  a point,  establish 
by  argument. 

Linquo,  Uqui,  leave,  (no  supine,)  chiefly  used  in  poetry. 

The  compounds  reUnquo,  derditupio,  delinquo,  have  lictum  in  the 

supine. 
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[§  196.]  c).  Perfect  si,  Supine  sum. 

Mergo,  mersi,  tnersum,  dip. 

Emerge,  demerge,  and  immergo,  mbmerge. 

Spargo,  tparri,  sparsum,  scatter. 

Aeperge,  contpergo,  and  retpergo,  -ersi,  -ertvm,  besprinkle;  expergo, 
sprinkle  abroad. 

Tergo,  tersi,  ter  sum,  wipe.  (See  above,  § 177.) 

Verge,  vergere,  incline  towards,  without  perfect  and  su- 
pine. 


CHAP.  L. 

[§  197.]  5.  TEBBS  WHICH  HAVE  L,  U,  N,  S,  BEFOBS  0. 

Regular  verbs  in  mo. 

Cdmo,  compsi,  comptum,  comere,  adorn. 

Demo,  take  away. 

Promo,  bring  out. 

Depromo,  expremo,  the  same  in  signification. 

Sumo,  take. 

Absumo  and  consume,  consume ; assume,  desumo. 

Temno,  temnere,  despise  (poetical). 

Contemne,  coniempsi,  contemptum,  the  same  meaning. 

Irregular. 

[§  198.]  et)  Conjugated  according  to  the  Analogy  of  the  Second 
Conjugation. 

•A 

Alo,  alui,  alitum  (or  altum),  dlere,  nourisL 

Alius  occurs  in  Cicero  and  Sallust;  afterwards  aUtus  becomes  the 
common  form,  as  in  Livy  and  VaL  Maximus.  See  Garatoni  on  Cic.  p. 
Plane.  33. 
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Cdlo,  colui,  cultum,  tilL 

ExcSlo  and  percolo  strengthen  the  meaning ; incdlo,  inhabit  a country. 

Contulo,  consului,  consultum,  aek  or  give  advice. 

AISlo,  molui,  molitum,  grind. 

Occulo,  occului,  occultum,  conccaL 

Frhno,  fretnui,  franitum,  murmur. 

Adfremo,  confrhno. 

Ghno,  gemui,  gemitum,  groan. 

Coagimo  (amgemuco),  ingemo  (i«gemuco%  ui,  no  supine,  lament. 

Trhno,  tremui  (no  supine),  tremble. 

Contremo  strengthens  the  meaning. 

V(Smo,  vomui,  vomitum,  vomit. 

EvSmo,  reBonto. 

Gigno,  beget,  has  (from  the  obsolete  gmo),  genui,  genitum. 

lagigno,  implant ; progigno,  bring  forth. 

Pono,  pSsui  (posivi  obs.),  pStitum,  place. 

Anlepvm,  prefer;  appono,  place  by;  eompoao,  arrange;  depono,  lay 
down ; dispono,  set  out,  or  in  order ; expono,  c.\ plain ; oppono,  oppose ; 
poitpono,  to  place  after;  praepono,  prefer;  sepono,  set  on  one  side.  Re- 
specting the  short  o in  the  perfect  and  supine  see  § 18.  3. 

(From  the  obsolete  cello)  — 

Ardecello,  exceUo,  praecello,  ui,  (without  supine,)  surpass ; but  perccUo, 
perculi,  peradttim,  strike  down. 


[§  199.]  b)  Forming  the  Perfect  with  Reduplication. 

Cdno,  cecini,  cantum,  canere,  sing. 

SiKcftto,  succimd,  succentum,  sing  to ; so  occino  (or  occa/io),  sing,  sound 
against ; eoncino,  ui,  harmonize,  or,  in  an  active  sense,  begin  a song,  with- 
out supine,  but  the  substantive  concenhu  is  derived  from  it.  Of  acriao, 
iiUercino,  and  recino  (or  recarwi),  no  perfect  or  supine  is  found ; but  from 
accino  we  have  the  substantive  accentux. 

Curro,  cucurri,  cur  sum,  run. 

The  compounds,  accurro,  decurro,  exairro,  incurro,  percurro,  praecurro, 
and  others,  sometimes  retain,  but  more  frequently  drop  the  reduplication 
in  the  perfect. 

Fallo,  fefelli,  falsum,  cheat. 

RefelU),  re/elli,  (no  supine,)  refute. 

Pello,  pepiili,  pnlsum,  drive  away. 

Appello,  appuU,  appulsum,  come  to  land.  lu  the  same  way  are  conjugated, 
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compeUoy  urge,  compel ; depeUoy  propelloy  repeUoy  drive  away ; expeUoy  drive 
out ; impeUo  and  perpello,  urge  on. 


[§  200.]  c)  Making  vi  in  the  Perfect, 

CernOf  crevi,  cretum,  separate,  see,  perceive.  In  the  sense  of 
seeing,  perceiving,  the  verb  has  neither  perfect  nor  supine. 
The  perfect  crevi  is  used  in  juristical  language  in  the  sense  of 
decrevi,  and  in  the  phrase  hereditatem  cemere  for  hereditatem 
adire. 

Compounds:  DecemOy  decreviy  decretumy  decree;  so  ducemOy  excemoy 
secemoy  separate,  distinguish. 

Pino,  levi  (or  livi),  litum,  smear. 

CoWCnOy  xUinOy  perlinOy  oblino  (participle  ohlUuSy  not  to  be  confounded 
with  oblitus  from  obliviscor'),  perlinoy  besmear.  There  is  also  a regular 
verb,  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  of  the  same  meaning,  from  which  the 
compounds  aUiniOy  cira^inioy  illimoy  and  others  used  by  later  writers,  are 
derived. 

Slno,  sivi,  situm,  allow.  In  the  perfect  subjunctive  we  find 
sirim,  siris,  sirit,  along  with  siverit.  {Situs,  situated,  is  per- 
haps derived  from  this  verb). 

DestWy  desivi  and  desii  (at  least  desit  for  desiit  in  Martial,  see  § 160. 
note,  for  desienmt  is  no  proof),  dcsUnm,  cease.  {Desitus  est  is  also  used 
as  a perfect  with  the  iniin.  passive,  like  coeptus  est.  See  § 221.) 

Spemo,  sprevi,  spretum,  despise. 

Stemo,  strdvi,  stratum,  stretch  out  on  the  ground. 

Constemoy  instemOy  spread  out  (but  canstemoy  aSy  frighten) ; prostemoy 
throw  down  ; suhstemOy  spread  under. 

Sero,  in  the  sense  of  sowing,  has  sevi,  sdtum  ; in  that  of  ar- 
ranging  and  connecting  together  it  is  said  to  have  serui, 
sertum,  but  these  forms  of  the  simple  verb  do  not  occur, 
though  serta,  garlands,  is  derived  from  sertum. 

The  compounds  are  variously  conjugated  according  to  their  meaning. 
Consaro  and  inscro  make  -uiy  •er/um,  in  the  sense  of  joining ; -cm,  -itum, 
in  the  sense  of  sowing.  The  following  compounds  are  used  only  in  the 
sense  of  joining : — DeserOy  dissero,  exseroy  and  accordingly  make  only 
seruiy  sertum.  That  the  verbs  serOy  sevi,  and  sero,  seruiy  are  really  the  same, 
is  proved  by  the  interchange  of  inserere  and  conserere  in  good  authors,  of 
which  any  dictionary  may  furnish  examples. 

T^o,  trivi,  tritum,  rub. 

Conteroy  rub  to  pieces ; atterOy  rub  away,  injure  (perfect  also  attervx) ; 
exteroy  remove  by  rubbing. 
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[§  201.]  d)  Other  Irregularities. 

VeUo,  velli,  and  vulsi  (but  more  frequently  veUi),  vulsum,  pluck 
out. 

The  compounds  convello,  rteello,  and  divello,  have  only  veUi  in  the 
perfect,  but  avello  and  evello  have  also  amlti  and  ettUti. 

Psallo,  psalli,  psallere,  play  on  a stringed  instrument. 

.^tno,  emi,  emptum,  buy. 

Coetno,  collect  by  purchase ; redimo,  purchase  back.  The  signification 
“ take  " appears  in  the  compounds  adlmo,  take  away ; dirlmo,  diride ; 
eximo,  take  out ; interimo,  take  away,  kill ; perimo,  destroy.  . 

Prhno,  pressi,  pressum,  press. 

Comprtmo,  press  together;  deprimo,  opprimo,  supprimo,  press  down; 
exprimo,  press  out. 

G?ro,  gessi,  gcstum,  carry,  transact. 

Congero,  bring  together ; digero,  arrange ; ingero,  introduce. 

Uro,  ussi,  ustum,  bum. 

Adiro,  kindle ; eontburo,  consume  by  fire ; inuro,  bum  in,  brand ; eziiro, 
bum  out. 

Vetro,  verri,  versum,  sweep  out. 

Quaero,  quae^vi,  quaesltum,  seek. 

Another  pronunciation  of  the  same  word  Is  qaaeso.  (See  § 224.)  AeqtSro, 
acquire ; conquiro,  collect ; anquiro,  exquiro,  ittquiro,  perqmro,  examine ; 
requiro,  miss,  require. 

(Ftiro),  furere,  rage  (without  perfect  or  supine) ; insanioi  is 
used  08  a perfect  instead.  Even  the  first  pierson  present  is 
not  found,  though  furis  and  furit  are  common. 

F^o,  tiili,  latum,  ferre,  is  irregular  in  several  points.  See  below, 
§213. 


CHAP.  LL 

[§  202.]  6.  VERBS  IN  SO  AND  XO, 

Depso,  depsui,  depsitum  and  depstum  knead. 

Pinso,  pinsui  and  pinsi,  piruitum  and  pistum  (also  pinsurit), 
pound,  grind- 
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y^iso,  visi,  vis?re,  visit.  The  supine  visum  belongs  to  videre, 
from  which  visere  itself  is  derived. 

Texo,  texui,  textum,  weave. 

Compounds  frequently  with  a figurative  signification : aitexo,  add 
contexo,  put  together ; obtexo,  cover ; pertexo,  carry  out ; praetexo,  add  a 
hem ; retezo,  to  undo  that  which  is  woven,  destroy. 


After  the  Analogy  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation: 

Arcesso,  or  accerso,  -ivt,  -itum,  summon. 

Both  modes  of  writing  this  word  are  found  in  good  MSS.  and  editions ; 
compare  Schneider’s  Elementarlehre,  p.  257.  foil.,  and  the  quotations  in 
Kritz  on  Sallust,  Catil.  40.  The  infinitive  passive  arcessiri  occurs 
sometimes,  as  in  Caes.  Sell.  Gall,  v,  11.  Oudendorp. 

Capesso,  undertake. 

F&cesso,  give  trouble,  especially  with  negotium  and  periculum. 
also  equivalent  to  prqficiscor,  get  off.  (^facesseris,  in  Cic. 
Div,  in  Caec.  14.) 

Incesso,  attack;  no  supine.  Perfect,  incessivi;  incessi  is  doubtful 
(Tac.  Hist.  iiL  77.),  unless  we  refer  to  this  root,  and  not 
to  incedo,  the  frequently  occurring  phrase,  ewra,  desperatio,  &c., 
incessit  animos, 

L&cesso,  provoke. 


[§  203.]  7.  Verbs  in  sco,  either  not  Inchoatives,  or  of  tohich  the 

Simple  is  no  longer  found. 

Cresco,  crevi,  cretum,  grow. 

So  also  con-,  de-,  excresco,  and  without  a supine:  accresco,  tacresco, 
grow  up,  and  succresco,  grow  up  gradually. 

Nosco,  novi,  notum,  become  acqu^ted  with.  The  original 
form  is  gnosco  (Greek  '^vyvma-Kio),  and  the  g reappears  in  the 
compounds,  if  possible. 

The  perfect  nooi  takes  the  signification  of  the  present,  “ 1 know " 
(§  221.) ; the  supine  is  mentioned  only  on  account  of  the  compounds,  for 
the  participle  natus  has  become  an  adjective,  and  the  participle  future 
does  not  occur.  The  comp,  agnosco,  recognise,  cognotco  (perf.  cogrutvi,  I 
know),  and  recognotco,  recognise,  have  in  the  supine  agnitum,  cognUum. 
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vecognXtum;  ignosco^  pardon,  has  ignotum;  dignosco  and  iTi/enwsco  have 
no  supine. 

Pasco,  pavi,  pastum,  feed. 

Depasco,  feed  down.  The  deponent  pascor,  feed  or  eat. 

Quiesco,  rpiievi,  quictum,  rest. 

Acqmesco,  repose  with  satisfaction ; conquiesco,  requiesco,  rest. 

Suesco,  suevi,  suetum,  mostly  intransitive,  grow  accustomed,  or, 
more  rarely,  accustom  another.  But  suetus  signifies  “ ac- 
customed.” 

So  also  assuesco,  consuesco,  insuesco^  generally  accustom  one’s  ^If; 
desuesco,  disaccustom  one’s  self.  Some  passages  where  they  occur  in  a 
transitive  sense  (in  which  otherwise  the  compounds  with  facio  are  used, 
see  $ 183.)  are  referred  to  by  Bentley  on  Horace,  SerTn.  L 4.  105. 

Compesco,  compescui,  (no  supine,)  restrain. 

Dispesco,  dispescui,  (no  supine,)  divide. 

Disco,  didici,  (no  supine : disciturus  in  Appuleius,)  learn. 

Addisco,  addidici,  learn  in  addition ; dedisco,  unlearn ; edisco,  learn  by 
heart. 

Posco,  poposci,  (no  supine),  demand- 

Deposco,  depoposci,  and  reposco,  demand  back ; exposco,  expoposet^ 
challenge. 

Glisco,  gliscere,  increase. 

Ilisco,  hiscere,  open  tlie  mouth,  gape. 


CHAP.  LII. 

INCHOATIVES. 

[§  204.]  The  inchoatives  (see  § 234.)  in  sco  are  partly  formed 
from  verbs  (chiefly  of  the  second  conjugation*),  and  partly  from 
nouns  (substantives  or  adjectives),  and  are  accordingly  called  in- 
choativa  verbalia  or  inchoativa  nominalia,  that  is,  verbal  or 
nominal  inchoatives.  The  first  have  no  other  perfect  than  that 
of  the  simple  verb  ; the  others  either  have  none,  or  form  it  in  a 

• According  to  a passage  in  GelUus,  vi.  15.,  they  were  probably  pronounced 
with  a naturally  long  e as  caJtisco,  pallesco. 
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similar  way  in  ui.  Few  of  the  verlml  inchoatives  have  the 
supine  of  the  simple  verb.  They  are  not  often  used  in  any 
other  tense  but  the  present  indicative,  the  infinitive,  and  the 
imperfect  subjunctive. 

Only  those  which  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  given 
ill  the  following  list.  There  arc  a great  many  more,  but  their 
formation  is  easy  and  analogous.  Thus  we  may  fonn  in- 
choatives to  the  intransitive  verbs  in  Chap.  XLV.,  if  there  is 
any  occasion  for  it,  and  we  may  be  assured  that  it  occurs  in 
some  passage  or  other  of  the  ancients. 


1.  Verbal  Inchoatives  with  the  Perfect  of  the  Simple  Verb. 

Acetco  (aceo\  acuU  grow  sour ; coacesco,  pei’acesco. 

AlbescOj  and  exalbesco  (albeo)^  exallmij  grow  white. 

Aresco  (areo\  arut\  grow  dry. 

Calesco  (caleai)^  cedtd^  become  warm. 

Canesco  (caneo),  camd^  become  grey. 

Conticesco  (taceo)^  conticui,  am  reduced  to  silence. 

Contremisco  (tretno),  contremui,  tremble. 

Defervesco  {ferveo\  deferbm^  gradually  lose  my  heat. 

Delitesco  (lateo),  delitui,  lurk. 

Effervesco  (ferveo\  efferbui,  grow  hot. 

Excandesco  (candeo')^  excandui,  grow  of  a white  heat;  figuratively,  am 
enraged. 

Extimesco,  pertimesco  (timeo)^  exlimui^  am  terrified. 

Floresco,  <fc-,  effloresco  (Jlored)^  effloruiy  bloom. 

Ilaeresco^  and  m/-,  inhaeresco  (hacreo),  ad~y  inhaesi^  adhere  to. 

Horresco^  exkorresco^  perhorresco  (Aorreo),  exhorrui^  am  struck  with  horror. 
Tngemisco  (jgemo\  ingemid,  groan. 

Intumesco  (tumeo),  intumui,  swell  up. 
frraucisco  (raucio),  irraiui,  become  hoarse. 

iMuguesco^  elojiguescOf  relanguesco  (langueo)^  eloTigni,  become  feeble. 

Liquesco  (liqueo)^  licui,  melt  away. 

Madesco  (maded),  madui,  become  wet. 

Mdrcesco  (marced),  comp,  commarcesco^  emarcesco^  emarcui^  fade. 

OccaUexco  (called)^  occaUui,  acquire  a callous  surface. 

Pallescoy  expdUesco  {palled)y  palluiy  turn  pale. 

Putresco  (^putred)y  putruiy  moulder. 

Resipisco  (sapid)^  resipui  and  resipiviy  recover  wisdom. 

RvbescOy  erubesco  (rubeo),  grow  red,  blush. 

SeneacOy  conaeneaco  (aened)y  conaemuy  grow  old.  The  participle  afnertuay 
grown  old,  is  little  used. 

Stupeaeo  and  obstupeaco  {aiuped)y  obatupni,  am  struck. 

Taheaco  (tahed)y  tabui,  pine,  waste  away. 

Tepeaco  (tepeo)y  tepuiy  grow  lukewarm. 

FirMco,  comp,  convireaco,  evireacoy  revircaco  (r»rco),  gi-ow  green. 
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2.  Verbal  Inchoatives  which  have  the  Supine  as  well  as  Perfect 
of  the  Simple  Verb. 

(Abolesco,  abolevi,  aboUtum,  ccasc,  am  annihilated. 

1 Exolesco,  exoUvi,  exoUtum,  grow  useless  by  age.  So  also  obioleseo. 
{Adolesco,  adolcvi,  adultum,  grow  up.  See  § 174.  Olco. 

Coalesco  (alcre),  coalui,  coalttum,  grow  together. 

Concupisco  (cuprre),  concupivi,  concupltum,  desire. 

Convalesco  (valtre),  conciilui,  convalttum,  recover  health. 

Exardesco  {ardcre)^  exarsi,  exarsutie,  ani^  inllamed. 

Jndolesco  (dolere),  indolui,  Hum,  feel  pain. 

Inveterasco  (inreterare^,  inveteravi,  utum,  grow  old. 

Obdormiaco  (dormire),  id,  itum,  fall  asleep ; edormiaco,  sleep  out. 

Itedviaco  (deere),  revixi,  redetum,  recover  life. 

Sdaco  (scire),  scivi,  acUum,  resolve,  decree.  Hence  plebiacitum,  poptdiacUum. 

[205.]  3.  Inchoatives  derived  from  Nouns. 

a)  Without  a Perfect 

Aegreaco  (aeger'),  grow  sick. 
jateaco  (dives),  grow  rich. 

Dvlceaco  (dulcia),  grow  sweet. 

Fatiaco  (fatia,  ad  fatim),  burst,  fall  to  pieces. 

Grandeaco  (grandia),  grow  large. 

Gravesco  and  ingraveaco  (gravis),  grow  heavy. 

Incurvesco  (curvus),  become  crooked. 

Irdegraaco  (integer),  become  renovated. 

Juvenesco  (juvenia),  grow  young. 

Miieaco  (mitia),  grow  mild. 

Molleaco  (moUia),  grow  soft. 

Pingtieaco  (pinguia),  grow  fat. 

Plumeaco  (pluma),  get  feathers.  • 

Pueraaco,  repuerasco  (jmer),  become  a child  (again). 

Sterileaco  (aterilia),  become  barren. 

Teneresco,  tenerasco  (tener),  become  tender. 

b)  With  a Perfect. 

Crebreaco,  increbreaco,  and  percrebresco  (creber),  crebnii,  grow  frequent  or 
current. 

Duresco,  obdttreaco  (durua),  durui,  grow  hard. 

Evaneaco  (conus),  evanui,  disappear. 

Innoteaco  (notua),  innotui,  become  known. 

Macreaco  (macer),  macrui,  grow  lean. 

Manaueaco  (manauetua),  numsuevi,  grow  tame. 

Matureaco  (nuUurua),  matunii,  grow  ripe. 

Nigreaco  (niger),  nigrui,  grow  black. 

Obmiileaco  (mutua),  obmutni,  become  dumb. 

Obsurdesco  (snrdtts),  obanrdui,  become  deaf. 

Recrutlesco  (crudua),  rccrudui,  to  oi>en  again  (of  a wound  that  bad  been 
closed  ). 

Vileaeo  and  evileaco  (dlia),  evilui,  become  cheap  or  worthless. 
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CHAP.  LIII. 

FOUUTH  CONJUGATION. 

[§  206.]  The  desiderative  verbs  (see  § 232.)  in  urio,  e.  g. 
coenaturio,  dormiturio,  empturio,  have  neither  perfect  nor  supine 
with  tiie  exception  of  esurio,  desire  to  eat,  perfect  esurivi,  par- 
ticip.  esuriturus ; nupturio,  desire  to  mairy,  and  parturio,  am 
in  labour,  have  only  perfects,  nupturivi  and  parturivi,  but  no 
supine. 

The  following  verbs  vary,  either  in  the  perfect  or  in  the 
supine,  or  in  both,  from  the  regular  form  (fri,  itiim). 

Ciu,  civi,  citum,  regular;  but  see  § 180. 

Eo,  ivi,  itum,  witli  its  coniixjunds.  See  Defective  Verbs, 
§ 215. 

Earcio,  farsi,  fartum  (also  written  farctutn),  farcire,  stuff.  The 
supine  is  more  rare  and  not  as  good. 

Confercio  ami  re/ercio,  fersi,/ertum,  fill  up;  effercio,  infercio,  are  con- 
jugated like  the  simple  verb. 

Fulcio,  fulsi,  fultum,  fulcire,  prop. 

The  perfect  thus  presents  no  external  dilTeronce  from  the  perfect  of 
fiUgeo. 

Jliiurio,  hausi,  haustum,  haurire,  draw. 

The  supine  haumm  is  rare,  but  the  participle  haumrut  is  as  common  as 
haxutunu. 

Queo,  quivi  or  quii,  qiutum,  quire.  See  § 216. 

liaucio,  rausi,  rausum,  raucirc,  am  hoarse  {rauens). 

The  compound  irraiuerit,  in  Cie.  de  Oral.  i.  61.  See  § 204. 

Saepio,  saepsi,  saeptum,  saepire  (some  write  sepid),  hedge  in. 

SiUio,  salui,  more  rarely  salii  (saltum),  satire,  spring. 

In  the  comp.  desOio,  exUio,  ijisilio,  &c.,  the  perf.  -silm  is  far  better  than 
the  forms  in  sHii  and  salivi,  and  must  be  restored  in  the  authors  of  the 
beat  age  from  the  MSS.  See  Drakenb.  on  Liv.  ii.  10.,  ami  Schwarz  on 
Pliny,  Paneg.  66.  The  supine  does  not  exist  either  in  the  simple  verb  or 
in  the  compounds,  though  the  derivatives  sullus,  us,  dcsidtor,  insidlare,  lead 
us  to  a form  saltum,  and  in  compoumls  stdtum.  The  regular  verb  salire, 
N 2 
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salt,  must  not  be  confounded  witli  salire,  spring.  Tbe  former  is  synonj- 
mous  with  the  obsolete  salere  or  taUire,  from  which  soZsus  is  derived. 

Saneio,  tanri,  sancitum  and  sanctum,  sancire,  decree,  sanction. 
Sanctus  is  found  as  a participle,  though  it  is  commonly  an 
adjective,  but  sancitus  is  more  common. 

Sarcio,  sarsi,  sartum,  sarcire,  patch. 

Bssarcio,  repair. 

Sentio,  sensi,  sensutn,  sentire,  feci,  think. 

ConserUio,  agree;  dissentio,  disagree;  praesentio,  perceive  beforehand. 
The  compound  assentio  is  not  as  comiiion  as  the  deponent  assentuir,  but  is 
founded  on  good  authority,  e.g.  Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  9.;  assentio ; ad  Fam,  v.'i. : 
assensi ; and  three  other  instances  of  the  perfect,  which  ore  quoted  by , 
Biincmann  on  Lactant.  L 15.  19. 

SSpSlio,  -ivi,  sepultum,  sepelire,  bury. 

Vhiio,  veni,  ventum,  venire,  come. 

Advetuo,  arrive ; convenio,  meet ; obvenio,  encounter ; percenio,  reach  ; 
tnvenio,  find. 

Vincio,  vinxi,  vinctum,  vincire,  bind. 

Devistcio,  bind  closely,  bind  by  duty. 

Amicio,  amictum, . amicire,  clothe.  (The  perfects  amixi  and 
amicut  are  attested  by  the  grammarian  Diomedes,  p.  364.,  but 
are  not  found  in  our  authors.  Amicivi [amicisse^  on  the  other 
hand  occurs  in  Fronto). 

Apfrio,  ui,  rtum,  aperire,  open. 

So  operio  and  cooperio,  cover.  But  comperio  makes  comperi,  comperlum, 
comperire  (is  used  in  the  present  and  infinitive,  also  as  deponent,  com- 
perior,  comperin),  experience,  and  reperio,  reperi  (or  reppert),  repertum, 
find. 

Fhio—ferire,  strike.  (In  the  active  percussi  is  used  as  a perfect, 
and  in  the  passive  ictus  sum.) 

Firocio — -ferocire,  am  wild  or  insolent. 

Vtsio — visire,  ffBia. 

Punio,  punish,  is  regular ; but  is  sometimes  used  by  Cicero,  as 
a deponent,  de  Off.  i.  25. : punitur  ; Tuscul.  i.  44. : puniantur; 
Philip,  viii.  3. : puniretur  ; p.  Milan,  13. ; punitus  es  ; de  In- 
vent. ii.  27. : punitus  sis.  ^ 
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CHAP.  LIV. 

LIST  OF  DEPONENT  VEEBS.* 


[§  207.1  DEPONENT  VEKB8  OF  THE  FIE8T  CONJUGATION. 


Adminiculor,  aid. 

Adversor,  oppose  myself. 

AdSlor,  flatter. 

Aenador,  rival. 

*AUercor,  quarrel. 

Ahudnor  (also  aUue.  and  halluc.), 
dote,  talk  idly. 

AmpUxor,  embrace. 

AnciUnTy  am  a handmaid. 

Apricor,  sun  myself. 

Aqaor,  fetch  water ; fnanenlor,  col- 
lect com;  Ugvor,  collect  wood; 
materior,  fell  timber  ; pabulor, 
forage. 

Arbitror,  think. 

Architector,  build  (architectus}. 
Argumentor,  prove. 

Arguior,  chatter,  am  argvtwi. 
Atpemor,  despise. 

Asse7Uor,  agree,  flatter. 

Auclionor,  sell  at  auction. 

Aucupor,  catch  birds,  am  aucept. 
Aterior,  dislike,  avoid  with  horror. 
Augvror  (augur), 

*Auspicor  (autptx),  practise  sooth- 
Hariolor  (hariolus),  ' saying. 
Vaticinor  (votes), 

Auxilior,  aid. 

Bacchor,  revel  as  a Bacchanal. 
Cabamdor,  cavil. 

Camllor,  ridicule. 

CaupOnor,  deal,  retail. 

Ccauor,  all^e. 


Circular,  form  a circle  around  me. 
Comissor,  feast. 

Comilor,  accompany  (comes,  active 
only  in  the  poets). 

Commenior,  reflect  upon,  dispute. 
Cordiomor,  harangue. 

*Confiictor,  contend. 

Conor,  attempt. 

Consilior,  advise. 

Conspicor,  behold. 

Contemplor,  contemplate. 

Convicior,  revile. 

Convivor,  feast  (corwitxt). 

Comicor,  chatter  as  a crow. 
Criminor,  accuse. 

Cunctor,  delay. 

DepecBlor,  plunder. 

Despicor,  despise;  despicio,  but  de~ 
spicatus  b passive,  despised. 
Deversor,  lodge. 

Digladior,  fight. 

Dignor,  think  worthy.  Cicero  how- 
ever sometimes  uses  it  in  a passive 
sense,  “ I am  thought  worthy.” 
Dedignor,  disdain. 

Bominor,  rule  (dominus). 

Elucubror,  produce  by  dint  of  labour. 
Epulor,  feast. 

Execror,  execrate. 

*Eabrlcor,  fashion. 

Eabulor,  confabulor,  talk. 

Fanudor,  serve  (famulus). 

Feneror,  lend  at  interest  (the  active, 


* The  words  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed,  are  used  also  as  actives,  but 
better  as  deponents.  Some  deponents  have  been  omitted  in  the  list,  which 
are  cither  of  very  rare  occurrence  or  more  commonly  used  as  actives. 
Respecting  the  latter  see  the  note  at  the  end. 
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“ to  restore  with  interest,"  occurs 
in  Terence ; in  later  writers  it  is 
the  some  as  the  deponent). 

Ferior,  keep  holiday. 

Fnistror,  di.sappoint. 

Furor,  tuffuror,  steal. 

Glorior,  Iwast. 

Oraccor,  live  in  the  Greek  style,  that 
is,  luxuriously. 

Grassor,  advance,  attack. 

Gratifcor,  comply  with. 

Grator,  and  gratulor,  give  thanks, 
present  congratulations. 

X^Gravor,  think  heavy,  is  the  passive 
of  gram.) 

Helluor,  gluttonise  (helluo). 

Jlortor,  e.xliort ; arlhortor,  exhorlor, 
deliortor. 

Ilospitor,  am  a guest  (hospes),  lodge. 
Jmaginor,  imagine. 

Imitor,  imitate. 

Indifpwr,  am  indignant,  spurn. 
Infilior,  deny. 

Insidior,  plot. 

Interpretor,  e.vplain,  am  an  interpret. 
Jocular,  throw,  dart. 

Jucor,  jest. 

Znelor,  rejoice  (laetxtt). 

Lamentor,  lanicnt. 

JjOtrocinor,  rob,  am  a latro. 

Lenocinor  {edicui),  flatter. 

J.ibidinor,  am  voluptuous. 

I.icitor,  bid  at  an  auction. 

I.ucror,  gain. 

I.uclor,  strive,  wrestle  (ohluctor  and 
riductor,  resist). 

*LudiJkor,  ridicule. 

Machlnor,  devise. 

Medicor,  heal. 

Meditor,  meditate. 

Mercor,  buy. 

*^[eridior,  repose  at  noon. 

Metor,  measure  out. 

Minor  and  minitor,  threaten. 

Miror,  wonder  ; demiror,  the  same ; 

admiror,  admire. 

Miseror,  cOmmiseror,  pity. 

Moderor,  restrain,  temper. 

Mudidor,  moilulale. 

Morigernr,  comply,  am  morigerus. 


Moror,  delay  ; trans.  and  intrans. ; 
comp,  commoror. 

*Mvmeror,  remuneror,  aliquem  ali- 
qua  re,  reward. 

Mutuor,  borrow. 

Kegotior,  carry  on  business. 

Niduior,  build  a nest. 

Ffugor,  trifle. 

Nundinor,  deal  in  buying  and  selling. 
Nutricor,  nourish. 

Oduror,  smell  out. 

Ominor,  prophesy ; abominor,  abomi- 
nate. 

Operor,  bestow  labour  on. 

Opinor,  think. 

Opitulor,  lend  help. 

*Oscitor,  yawn. 

Oscular,  kiss. 

Otior,  have  leisure. 

*Palpor,  stroke,  flatter. 

Parasitor,  act  the  parasite  ( parasitus). 
Patrucinor,  patronize. 

Percontor,  inquire. 

Peregrinor,  dwell  as  a stranger. 
PericlUor,  try,  in  later  writers,  am 
in  danger. 

Pkilosophor,  philosophize. 

*Pig7teror,  take  a pledge,  bind  by  a 
pledge. 

Pigror,  am  idle  (piger). 

Piscor,  fish. 

*Poptdor,  lay  waste. 

Praedor,  plunder. 

Praestolor,  wait  for,  with  the  dat.  nr 
accus.  (the  quantity  of  the  o is  un- 
certain, though  probably  short). 
Praeruricor,  walk  with  crooked  legs, 
act  di.shonestly,  as  a praetsarmit-ir, 
that  is,  as  a fal.se  accuser. 

Precor,  pray ; comprecor,  invoke ; 
depreenr,  deprecate  ; imprecor,  im- 
precate. 

ProcUor,  fight  a battle. 
lialiocinor,  rea.son. 

Pecurdor,  remember. 
llefrogor,  oppose. 
liitnor,  examine  minutely. 

Jlixor,  wrangle. 

Pmticor,  live  in  the  country. 

Scitor  and  tciscilor,  inquire. 
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Scnitor,  pertcrutor,  search. 

Sector,  the  frequentative  of  sequor, 
follow  ; (usectur,  coruector,  insector. 

Sermocinor,  hold  discourse. 

Solor,  cousOlor,  (‘omfort. 

Spatior,  erpatior,  walk. 

Specular,  keep  a look  out. 

Stipulor,  moke  a bargain ; adstipulor, 
agree. 

Stomiichor,  am  indignant. 

Suacior,  kiss. 

Suffrugor  (the  contrary'  of  re/ragur), 
a.s.sent  to. 

Suspicor,  suspect. 

Tergiversor,  shulllc. 

Testor  and  testijicor,  bear  witness. 

Tricar,  m.ake  unreasonable  difficulties 
(Jricas). 

Tristor,  am  sad. 


Tndiuor,  weigh. 

Tumultuor,  make  uproar. 

Tutor,  defend. 

Vador,  summon  to  trial. 

Vugor  and  palor,  wander. 

Veliflcor,  steer  towards  (figuratively, 
gain  a purpose),  whence  it  is  con- 
strued with  the  dat.,  as  honori  meo. 

VelUor,  skirmish  with  light  troops. 

Veneror,  venerate. 

Venor,  hunt. 

Verecundor,  feel  shame  at  doing. 

IVrsor  (properly,  the  ]>assive  of 
verso),  dwell,  am  occupied  in ; 
acersor,  detest ; ohcersor,  float 
before. 

Vociferor,  vociferate. 

Unnor,  dip  under  water  (to  void 
urine  is  urinam  facere  or  reddere). 


Note.  We  must  here  notice  some  verbs  which  ai'e  commonly  used  as 
actives,  but  by  some  writers,  and  of  good  authority,  as  deponents  also.  Such 
are : communicor,  commurmuror  (Cic.  in  Pis.  25.),  Jtuctuor,  /ruticor  (Cic.), 
lacrimor,  luxurior,  nictor.  Velificor,  in  the  figurative  sense  of  striving  after, 
is  used  by  Cicero  os  a deponent,  but  in  the  primary  sense  of  “ sailing  ’’  it  is 
much  more  usually  active.  Adulor,  arbitror,  criminor,  and  more  esixicially 
dignor,  are  used  by  Cicero  as  passives,  as  well  as  deponents,  throughout,  and 
not  merely  in  the  participle,  as  is  the  case  with  many  others.  See  the 
Chapter  on  the  Participle,  in  the  Syntax. 


CHiVP.  LV, 

[§  208.]  DEPONENTS  OF  THE  SECOND  CONJUGATION. 

Fateor,  fassus  sum,fateri,  acknowledge. 

Confiteor,  confessxa  sum,  the  some,  but  usually,  confess  a crime ; pro- 
Jiteor,  profess  ; diffiteor  (no  participle),  deny. 

Liceor,  licitus  sum,  with  the  accus.,  bid  at  an  auction. 

PoUiceor,  promise. 

Medeor,  without  a participle,  for  which  medicatus,  from  medi- 
enri,  is  commonly  used. 

N 4 
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• Mireor,  meritus  sum,  deacrve.  The  active  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  serving  or  earning,  as  merere  stipendia  ; but  the  forms  are 
not  kept  distinct. 

Commereor,  demereor,  promereor,  have  the  same  meaning. 

Misereor,  miseritus  or  misertus  sum,  pity. 

Respecting  the  impersonal  verb  miseret  or  miseretur  me,  see  § 22S. 

Reor,  ratus  sum,  reri,  think. 

Tueor,  tuttus  sum,  look  upon,  fig.  defend. 

Contaeor,  iniueor,  look  npon.  There  was  an  old  form  tuor,  after  the 
third  conjugation,  of  which  examples  arc  found  in  the  comic  writers  and 
in  Lucretius,  and  in  Nep.  Chabr.  iii.  3.  intuuntur  is  found  fur  the  common 
intuentw.  The  adject,  tutus  is  derived  from  the  form  tuor. 

Vercor,  verttus  sum,  fear. 

Revereor,  reverence  ; subvereor,  slightly  fear. 


CHAP.  LVI. 

[§  209.]  DEPONENTS  OF  THE  THIRD  CONJUGATION. 

From  the  obsolete  apiscor,  aptus  sum,  apisci,  arc  derived : 

Adipiscor,  adeptus  sum,  and  indipiscor,  obtain. 

Expergiscor,  experrectus  sum,  experghei,  awake. 

The  verb  expergefacere  signifies  to  awaken,  whence  ezpergefactus, 
awakened.  Expergo,  with  its  participle  expergttus,  is  obsolete. 

Fruor,  fructus  and  fruttus  sum,  frui,  enjoy.  (Particip.  frui- 
furus), 

Perfruor,  perfruclus  mm,  strengthens  the  meaning. 

Fungor,  functus  sum,  fungi,  perform,  discharge. 

Defungor,  perfungor,  completely  discharge,  finish. 

Gradior,  gressus  sum,  gradi,  proceed. 

Aggredior,  aggressus  sum,  oggredi,  assail ; congredior,  meet ; digredior, 
depart ; egredior,  go  out  of ; ingredior,  enter  on ; progredior,  advance  ; 
regredior,  return. 

litijicor,  irasci,  pro[)orly  an  inchoative,  grow  angry ; iratus  sum 
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means  only,  I am  angry.  I have  been  or  was  angry  may  be 
expressed  by  succerutti. 

Labor,  lapsus  sum,  labi,  fall. 

CoUabor,  sink  together;  dilabor,  fall  in  pieces;  prolabor,  full  down; 
delabor,  relabor. 

Loquor,  loculus  sum,  Idqui,  speak. 

AUSquor,  address ; coUoquor,  speak  with  ; eloquor,  rnlerloquor;  oNoquor, 
speak  against,  revile. 

(From  the  obsolete  miniscor,) 

Commijttscor,  commentus  sum,  comminisci,  devise,  imagine  (the  participle 
eommentus  nsnallj  in  a passive  sense,  feigned) ; reminiscor,  reminisci,  has 
no  perfect ; recordatus  sum  is  used  instead  of  it. 

MSrior,  mortuus  sum,  (participle  fnture,  moriturus,')  mori,  die 
(moriri  is  obsolete,  but  still  occurs  in  Ovid,  Metam.  xiv. 
215.). 

Emorior,  commorior,  demorior. 

Nanciscor,  nactus  sum,  nancisci,  obtain.  The  participle  is  also 
found  written  nanctus,  as  in  many  passages  of  Livy. 

Nascor,  natus  sum,  nasci  (nasciturus  only  in  late  writers),  am 
bom ; passive  in  sense,  but  without  an  active.  It  was  ori- 
ginally gnascor,  and  the  g reappears  in  agnatus,  cognatus. 

Enaseor,  imuiscor,  reuascor. 

Nitor,  nisus  or  nixus  sum,  nili,  lean  upon,  strive. 

Admtor,  strive  for ; connitor  and  enitor,  exert  myself ; in  the  sense  of 
“ bring  forth,”  or  “ give  birth,”  emxa  est  is  preferable ; obnitor,  strive 
against. 

Obliviscor,  oblitus  sum,  oblivisci,  forget. 

Paciscor,  pactus  sum  (or  pepigi),  make  a bargain. 

Comp,  eompaciscor,  depariscor,  or  compeciscor  and  depeeiscor,  compactus, 
depactus  sum,  whence  the  adverb  compaclo  or  compecto  for  ex  or  de  com- 
pacto,  according  to  contract. 

Pascor,  pastus  sum,  feed;  intransitive.  Properly  the  passive 
of  pasco,  pavi,  pastum,  give  food ; see  above.  Chap.  LL 

Pallor,  passus  sum,  pall,  suffer. 

Perpetior,  perpessus  sum,  perpeti,  endure. 

(FrompZecto,  twine,) 

Amplector  and  compleetor,  complexus  sum,  embrace. 

Prqficiscor,  profectus  sum,  prqficisci,  travel 
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Quiror,  questus  sum,  qtilri,  complain. 

CoTUjueror,  lament. 

Ringor,  ringi,  grin,  sliow  the  teeth,  whence  rictus. 

Srquor,  sccutus  sum,  sequi,  follow. 

Assofuor  ami  conser/unr,  overtake,  attain  ; extqmr,  execute ; imequor, 
follow ; obsequor,  comply  with  ; peraequor,  pursue ; prosequor,  attend ; 
aubacquor,  follow  close  after. 

Vehor,  see  § 192. 

Vescor,  vesci,  eat.  Edi  is  used  as  the  perfect. 

Ulciscor,  uUus  sum,  ulcisci,  revenge,  punish. 

lltor,  usus  sum,  liti,  use. 

Abator,  abuse ; deuior  only  in  Nepos,  Eton,  11. 

Decertor,  praevertor,  and  revertor,  see  under  verto.  They  take 
their  perfects  from  the  active  form : reverti,  reverteram,  re- 
vertissem;  only  the  participle  reversus  is  used  in  an  active 
sense,  one  who  has  returned. 

Iteversua  aum  for  reverti  is  very  rare,  but  occurs  in  Nep.  Them.  S. ; 
Veil.  ii.  42. ; Qiiintil.  vii.  8.  2.  xi.  2.  17.,  and  other  less  classic  authors,  but 
never  in  Cicero. 


CHAP.  LVII. 

[§  210.]  DEPONENTS  OF  THE  FOUUTH  CONJUGATION. 

Assentior,  assensus  sum,  assentiri,  assent.  (As  an  active,  as- 
sentio,  assensi,  dssensum,  assentire,  it  is  not  so  common ; see 
above,  § 206.) 

Blandior,  Manditus  sum,  blandiri,  flatter. 

Experior,  expertus  sum,  experiri,  experience,  tiy. 

Comperior,  am  informed,  is  used  only  in  the  present  tense,  along  with 
comperio ; the  perfect  therefore  is  com  peri. 

Largior,  largitus  sum,  largiri,  give  money ; dilargior,  distribute 
money. 

Mentior,  mentitus  sum,  mentiri,  lie  ; ementior,  tlie  same. 
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Mitior,  mensus  surriy  metiri,  measure. 

Dimetior^  measure  out ; emetior,  measure  completely ; permetior. 

MolioTf  moUtus  sum,  moliri,  move  a mass  (rnoles)  ; plan. 

Amolior,  remove  from  the  way ; demolior,  demolish,  and  others. 

Opperior,  oppertus  sum,  in  Terence,  and  opperitus  sum  in  Plau- 
tus, opperiri,  wait  for. 

Ordior,  orsus  sum,  ordiri,  begin. 

Exordior,  the  same ; redordior,  b^iu  over  again. 

OrioT,  ortus  sum,  oriri  (partic.  oriturus),  rise.  (The  gerundive 
oriundus  has  a peculiar  signification  “ descended  ” from  a 
place  or  person.)  The  present  indicat.  follows  the  third  con- 
jugation: orcris,  oritur,  orimur.  In  the  imperf.  subjunct. 
both  forms  orerer  and  orirer  are  found.  See  Liv.  xxiii.  16. ; 
Tac.  Ann^  ii.  47. ; comp.  xi.  23. 

So  also  the  compounds  coorior  and  exorior  (exoreretur  in  Lucretius, 
ii.  506.)  ; but  of  adorior,  undertake,  the  forms  adoriris  and  adoritur  ai’e 
certain,  whereas  adorcris  and  adoritur  are  only  probable ; adoreretur  is 
commonly  edited  in  Sueton.  Claud.  12. 

Partior,  partitus  sum,  partiri,  divide  (rarely  active). 

The  compounds  dispertio,  distribute,  and  impertio  (also  imixirtio'),  com- 
municate, are  more  frequently  actives  than  deponents.  Dispertior,  dis- 
pertilus  sum  (more  frequently  active),  distribute ; impertior  (also  impertio, 
impartio,  impartior),  communicate. 

Potior,  potitus  sum,  potiri,  possess  myself  of. 

It  is  not  uncoimnon,  especially  in  the  poets,  for  the  present  indicative 
and  the  imperfect  subjunctive  to  be  formed  after  the  third  conjugation; 
potUur,  potXmnr,  poteretur,  poteremur. 

Sortior,  sortitus  sum,  sortiri,  cast  lots, 

Punior,  for  punio.  See  § 206.  in  fin. 


CHAP.  Lvm. 

§ 

IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

[§  an.]  The  term  Irregular  Verbs  is  here  applied  to  those 
which  depart  from  the  rule  not  only  in  the  formation  of  their 
[lerfect  and  supine,  but  have  something  anomalous  in  their 
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conjugation  itself.  They  are,  besides  turn  (treated  of  l)cfore, 
§ 156.),  possum,  edOffero,  volo,  nolo,  malo,  eo,  queo,  nequeo,  Jio. 


1.  Possum,  I am  able. 

« ♦ 

Possum  is  composed  of  pStis  and  sum,  often  found  separately 
in  early  Latin ; by  dropping  the  termination  of  potis,  we  obtain 
potsum,  possum.  It  therefore  follows  the  conjugation  of  sum  in 
its  terminations,  but  the  consonants  t,  s,  and  f,  produce  some 
changes,  when  they  come  together. 

Indicative.  Sciudnctivb. 

Present. 

Possum,  potis,  potest.  passim,  possis,  possit. 

pouumus,  potestis,  possunt.  possimus,  jmssitis,  possiut. 

Imperfect. 

potiram,  poteras,  polcrai.  possem,  posses,  posset, 

poteranau,  -eratis,  -erant.  possemus,  possetis,  possent. 

Future. 

potiro,  poteris,  poterii. 
jHiterimus,  -eritis,  -crunt. 

Perfect. 

potui,  potuisti,  potuit.  potuerim,  -eris,  -erit, 

potuiinus,  -Ms,  -enmt.  jwtuerimus,  -itis,  -int. 

Pluperfect. 

ixjtueram,  -eras,  -erat.  potuissem,  -isses,  -isset. 

potueramus,  -eratis,  -erant.  potuissemus,  -issetis,  -issent. 

Futui'e  Perfect. 
jX)tuiro,  potueris,  poiuerit. 

potuerimus,  potueHtis,  potuerint.  t 

(No  I.MPEEAT1VK.) 


Inpinittve.  Pabticipi.b. 

Pres.  & Imp.  posse.  Patera  has  become  iin  adjective). 

Perf.  & Plup.  potmsse. 


2.  Edo,  I eat. 

[§  212.]  The  verb  ido,  edi,  vsum,  Mere,  is  declined  regularly 
according  to  the  third  conjugation,  but  here  and  there  it  has 
synciipated  forms,  besides  its  regular  ones,  similar  to  tlic  cor- 
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responding  t-enses  of  except  that  the  quantity  of  the  vowel 
in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  indie,  present  and  of  the 
imperative  makes  a .difference,  the  e in  es  from  edo  being  long 
by  nature.  The  tenses  in  which  this  resemblance  occurs  are 


seen  in  the  following  table:  — 

Indicative. 

Present. 

Sing.  Edo^  edis^  edit^ 

(or  eSy  est) 

Plur.  edimus,  editis^  edunt. 
(esti3.) 

Imperative. 

Sing,  ede,  cs. 

Plur.  edite,  este. 

Sing,  edito^  esto. 

Plur.  editOy  estOy  edUotCy  estate, 
edunto. 


Subjunctive. 

Imperfect. 

Sing,  edereniy  ederes,  ederet, 

(or  esseniy  esseSy  esset.) 
Plur.  ederemuSy  ederetisy  ederenty 
(or  essemusy  essetisy  essent.) 

Infinitive. 
edcre  or 


In  the  Passive  only  edituTy  estur  ; 
ederetitTy  essetur. 


In  the  same  way  the  compounds  abklo,  amhedoy  comedoy  exedo, 
and  peredo  arc  conjugated. 


3.  Fero,  I bear, 

[§  213.]  Fh-o  consists  of  very  different  parts,  perfect  tuli 
(originally  tetuliy  which  is  still  found  in  Plautus  and  Terence); 
supine,  latum ; infinitive,  ferre ; passive,  feiTi,  But  with  the 
exception  of  the  present  indicat.  and  the  imperative,  the  detail 
is  regular. 

Active.  Passive. 

Indicative.  Indicative. 

Pres.  Sing.  Feroy  fersy  fert.  Pres.  Sing.  feroTy  ferrisy  fertwr. 

Plur.  ferimuSy  fertisy  fermt.  Plur.  ferimuTy  feriminiy  ferwutur. 

Imperative.  Imperative.  ' 

Pres.  Sing.  fer.  Plur.  ferte.  Pres.  Sing,  ferre.  Plur.  ferimini. 

Fut.  Sing,  ferto.  Plur.  fertotCy  Fut.  Sing,  fertor.  Plur.  ferurdor. 

ferto.  ferwnto.  fertor. 

Note.  The  rest  is  regular;  imperfect,  ferebam;  futurCy  feraniy  -es ; future 
passive,  feroTy  fereris  {ferere)y  feretory  &c.  ; present  subjunctive,  fcravxy 
feras ; passive,  ferary  ferarisy  feratur;  imperfect  subjunctive,  ferrem;  pas- 
sive, ferrer. 

Tlie  compounds  of  fero — afferoy  antefh'Oy  circumferoy  conferoy  deferoy  and 
other.s,  have  little  that  is  remarkable.  Aufero  (originally  ahfero)  makes 
abstuliy  ablatumy  auferre.  Suffero  has  no  perfect  or  supine,  for  sushdiy  subla- 
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fr/m,  belong  to  tollo.  Cicero,  however  (A".  7).  iii.  33.),  hsus  poenas  siuitulU,  but 
Huxtinui  is  commonly  used  in  this  sense.  Differo  is  used  only  in  the  present 
tense,  and  those  derived  from  it  in  the  sense  of  “ differ  ; ” distidi  and  dilatum 
have  the  sense  of  “ delay.” 


4.  Volo^  I will.  5.  NolOi  I will  not.  6.  Maloy  I will  rather. 

[§  214.]  Nolo  is  compounded  of  ne  (for  nori)  and  volo.  The 
negative  wc  appears  in  three  persons  of  tlic  present  in  the  usual 
form  of  non ; malo  is  compounded  of  maf/e  (i.  e.  magis)  and  voloy 
properly  mHvolOy  mavellemy  contracted  mdloy  mdllem. 


Indicativk. 

Present. 


Sing.  Volo 

Nolo 

Mulo 

vis 

lion  vis 

mavis 

vidt 

non  mill 

mavidt 

J^lur.  volitmus 

nnlumus 

malumus 

vidtis 

non  vukis 

mavultis 

voltud. 

nolunt. 

malunt. 

Sing,  volebatn,  &c. 

Imperfect. 
uolebam,  &c. 

malebam,  &c. 

Plur.  volehamns^  &c. 

nolebamus.  See. 

malebamiu,  &c. 

Sing,  volaniy  voles,  et 

Future. 
nolam,  noles,  et 

malam,  males,  et 

Pliu*.  volemus,  etis,  ent. 

nolenms,  etis,  ent. 

malemus,  etis,  ent, 

Sing,  volui 

Perfect. 

nolui 

malui 

voluisti,  &c. 

noluisti,  &c. 

nuduisti,  &c. 

volueram,  &c. 

Pluperfect. 
nolueram,  &c. 

malueram,  &c. 

voluero,  is,  &c. 

Future  Perfect. 
noluero,  is,  &c. 

maluero,  is.  See. 

Sing.  vSim 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 

nolim 

malim 

veils 

nolis 

mails 

velit 

nolit 

malit 

Plur.  velimris 

noltmus 

malimus 

veliiis 

nolUis 

malitis 

velirU. 

noliid. 

malint. 
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Sing,  vellem,  &c. 
Plur.  vellemus,  &c. 

Sing,  voluerim,  &c. 
I’lur.  volueHmiu,  &c. 

Sing,  voluusem,  &c. 
I’lur.  voluissemus,  &c. 


Imperfect. 
noUem,  &c. 
nal/emta,  &c. 

Perfect. 
rwluerim,  &c. 
tuAueAmus,  &c. 

Pluperfect. 
noluiasfm,  &c. 
noluissemuSy  &c. 


Pres,  vetle 
Perf.  voluitae. 


volena. 


volendi 

voUtuIo. 


lMr£BATlV£. 

Pres.  2<1  Pers.  uoli,  nolite. 
Put.  2(1  Pers.  tiolito,  noliiotc. 
Put.  3d  Pers.  nolito,  nolunio. 

IsriMTIVE. 

nolle 

noluiaae, 

1’akticipi.k. 

nolens. 

GEBrnrs. 

nolendi. 


maUem,  &c. 
mallCmua,  &c. 


maluerim,  &c. 
nuduenmua,  &c. 


malmuem,  &c. 
maluiaaemus,  &c. 


malle 

analuisae. 


7.  Eo,  I go. 


[§  215.]  The  verb  eo,  ivi.  Hum,  ire,  is  for  the  most  part  formed 
regularly,  according  to  the  fourth  conjugation ; only  the  present, 
and  the  tenses  derived  from  it,  are  Irregular.  The  root  is  i. 


Indicative. 

Sing.  Eo,  is,  U. 

Plur.  imus,  Uia,  eunt. 


Subjunctive. 

Present. 

Sing,  cam,  caa,  eat. 
Plur.  Camas,  cutis,  eant. 


Imperfect. 

Sing,  ibam,  ibas,  ibat.  Sing,  irem,  ires,  iret. 

Plur.  ibamus,  ibatis,  ibant.  Plur.  iremua,  iretis,  irent. 


Puture. 

Sing.  Ibo,  ibis,  ibit. 

Plur.  ibimus,  ibitis,  ibunt. 


Impebatite. 

Sing.  I.  Sing.  2.  ito.  S.ito. 
Plur.  ite.  Plur.  2.  Hole.  3.  eunlo 


Infinitive. 

Pres.  ire. 

Perf.  irisse  or  Use. 

Put.  iturum  (-am,  -um)  esse. 
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Gebund.  Sdfibb. 

(ion.  euadi.  DnL  eundo,  &c.  Hum,  itu. 

Participles. 

Pres,  iem,  euntis.  Put.  Hunts,  -a,  -um. 

In  the  p.Tss'ivc  voice  it  exists  only  as  an  impersonal,  itur.  Hum 
est.  Some  compounds,  liowever,  acquire  a transitive  me.aniiig ; 
they  accordingly  have  an  accusative  in  the  active,  and  may  also 
have  a complete  passive : c.  gr.  adeo,  I approach ; tneo,  I enter ; 
praetereo,  I pass  by.  Thus  the  present  indie,  pass,  adeor, 
adiris,  aditur,  adimur,  adimini,  adeuntur ; subjunct.  adear ; 
imjxirf.  adibar ; subj.  adirer  ; fut.  adihor,  adiberis  (e),  adibitur, 
&C. ; imperat.  pres,  adire,  adimini ; fut.  adltor,  adeuntor ; par- 
ticiples, aditus,  adeundut. 

These  and  all  other  comixnmds,  nZico,  cotlw,  exeo,  itderco  and 
]>creo  (perish),  prodeo,  redeo,  have  usually  only  ii  in  the  perfect : 
perii,  redii.  Circumeo  and  circueo,  I go  round  something,  differ 
only  in  their  orthography,  for  in  pronunciation  the  m was  lost ; 
in  the  derivatives,  circuitus  and  circuilio,  it  is  therefore,  wilh 
more  consistency,  not  written.  Venco,  I am  sold,  a neutral 
passive  verb,  without  a supine,  is  compounded  of  vaium  and  ro, 
and  is  accordingly  declined  like  ire ; whereas  amhio,  I go  alniut, 
which  changes  the  vowel  even  in  the  present,  is  declined  regu- 
Lirly  accoixling  to  the  fourth  conjugation,  and  hiis  the  partieijilo 
ambiens,  ambiadis,  and  the  gerund  ambiendi.  The  part.  j>erf. 
jKiss.  is  ambitus,  but  the  substantive  ambitus  has  a short  i.  See 
the  Commentators  on  Ovid,  Metam.  i.  37. 

Note.  A second  form  of  the  future,  cam  instead  of  ibo,  is  mentioned  by 
Priscian,  but  is  not  found  in  any  other  writer.  It  is  only  in  coin[M>unds, 
though  chiefly  in  bite  and  unchissical  authors,  that  we  find  -earn,  ies,  ict,  ient, 
idong  with  ibo,  ibis,  &c.  See  liiinemann  on  Lactant.  iv.  13.  20.  Trtmsiet  in 
Tibull.  i.  4.  27.  is  surprising.  Venco,  I am  sold,  sonietiincs  abandons  the 
imnjugati(jii  of  eo,  and  makes  the  imperfect  veniebam  in.stend  of  venihaiu,  for 
so,  at  least,  we  find  in  good  MSS.  of  Cicero,  Philip,  ii.  37.,  and  in  IVrr.  III. 
47.,  and  in  some  MSS.  of  Livy,  ii.  9.  Amhio  sometimes  follows  co;  e.  g.  amh- 
)!mt  in  Ovid,  Melmn.  v.  .361. ; Liv.  xxvii.  18. ; Plin.  Kpist  vi.  33. ; Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  19. ; and  ambilmtU  for  ambient  is  said  to  occur  in  Pliny  (//.  N.  viii.  35.  ?). 


[§2ic.]  8.  Quco,  I can.  9.  Nctjuco,  I cannot. 

These  two  verbs  arc  both  conjugated  like  co ; perfect,  iptivi, 
nequivi  ; supine,  quitum,  nequitum.  Most  of  tlieir  forms  occur  ; 
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but,  with  the  exception  of  the  present,  they  are  not  very  fre- 
quent in  prose,  and  some  authors,  such  as  Nepos  and  Caesar, 
never  use  them  at  all.  Instead  of  negueo,  non  qneo  also  was  used, 
and  in  Cicero  the  latter  is  even  more  frequent.  Quis  and  quit 
are  found  only  with  non. 


Indicative. 

Present. 

Sing.  Queo,  qui$,  quit.  Neq^tety,  non  quit,  non  quit. 

Flur.  qu'tmut,  quitit,  queunt.  iiequimut,  nequUit,  nequeunt. 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  Quibam,  quibat,  &e.  nequibam,  nequibat,  -ant. 

Future. 

Sing.  Qtubo.  Plur.  quibunt.  Sing.  Flur.  nequibunl. 

Perfect. 

Sing.  Quiei,  quivit  nequini,  nequiiti,  nequirit  (HI). 

Flur.  quivenuU. nequinerwU  or  ii«- 

quieniut  (<•). 

Pluperfect. 

nequierat,  nequierant. 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 

Sing.  Queam,  quiat,  queat.  nequeam,  nequeat,  nfqueat. 

Plur.  queamut,  queatit,  queant.  nequeamut,  nequeatit,  tiequeanl. 


Sing.  Qarrem,  quiret. 
Plur.  quirent. 


Sing. quiverit. 


Imperfect. 

nequirem,  nequiret. 
ntquiremut,  nequirent. 

Perfect. 

nequiverim,  nequierit,  nequierint 


Pluperfect. 

Sing. nequittel. 

^Plur. quissTTit.  nequitterU. 

iHriNITIVB. 

Quire,  quitritte  (quitte).  nequire,  nequivitie  (nequitte). 


Pabticiple. 

Quient  (gen.  queuntis).  nequient  (gen.  nequeuntit). 


There  is  also  a passive  form  of  these  verbs  : quitur,  nequibtr,  quita  ett,  nt- 
qMum  ett,  but  it  occurs  very  rarely,  and  is  u.sed,  like  coeptut  turn,  only  when 
an  infinitive  passive  follows ; e‘.  g.  in  Terence : forma  in  lenebris  notei  non 
quita  ett,  the  figure  could  not  bo  recognised. 

O 


I'  • 
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[§  217.]  10.  FiOi  I become,  or  am  made. 

Fio  is  properly  an  intransitive  verb,  the  Greek  without 
a supine.  Hut  owing  to  the  affinity  existing  between  the 
idc:u3  of  becoming  and  beim/  made,  it  w;is  used  also  as  a passive  of 
facia,  from  which  it  took- the  perfect sum,  and  the  latter 
then  received  tlie  meaning  “ 1 have  become,”  along  with  that 
of  “I  have  been  made.”  In  consequence  of  this  transition 
into  the  passive,  the  infinitive  became  fieri  instead  of  the 
original  form  fere.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  the  siqi- 
plcmcntary  forms  from  facere  (f actus,  faciendus,  f actus  sum, 
cram,  See.)  and  the  passive  termination  of  the  infinitive,  there  is 
no  irregularity  in  this  verb.  In  the  present,  imperfect,  and 
future.  It  follows  the  third  conjugation  *,  for  the  i belongs  to  the 
root  of  the  word,  and  is  long,  except  in  fit  and  those  forms  in 
which  an  r occurs  in  the  inflection.  (See  § 16.) 


Indicative. 

Present. 

Sing.  Fio,Jis,Jit. 

Plur.  fimus,  ftis,funt. 

Imperfect. 
Sing.^^>aw*,  as,  at. 
VXwT.fichamxis,  atis,  ant. 

Future. 

Sing,  fiam,  fies,  fict . 
Plur.  fieimis,  fetis,  Jient. 


SOIMUNCTIVK. 

Present 
fiam,  fas,  fat. 
famus,  fatis,  fant 

Imperfect. 
fierem,  es,  et. 
feremus,  etis,  eivt. 

Impebative. 

Pres.  Sing.^.  Plur.^/e. 
(rare,  but  well  attested.) 


Infinttive. 

fieri  {factum  esse,  factum  in). 


Part.  Pres,  is  wanting. 


Note  Among  the  compounds  the  following  must  be  noticed  m defectives  : 
which  is  used  only  in  this  third  person  sing.,  he  or  she  ^gms ; e.  g., 
loqui,  or  with  the  ellipsis  of  loqui;  and  deft,  defiat,  defiant,  defien,  which 
docs  not  occur  in  prose.  Respecting  canfit,  see  above,  § 183. 


CHAP.  LIX. 

[§218.]  DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 

The  term  Defective  Verbs  is  here  applied  to  those  only  in 
which  the  defectiveness  is  striking,  and  which  arc  found  only  in 
certain  forms  and  combinations,  for  there  is,  besides,  a very 
large  number  of  defective  verbs,  of  which  certain  tenses  are  not 
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found  on  account  of  their  meaning,  or  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
l)cen  used  by  tlie  writers  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us. 
Miuiy  of  them  have  been  noticed  in  the  lists  of  verbs  in  the 
preceding  Chapters ; with  regard  to  others,  it  must  be  left  to 
gootl  taste  cultivated  by  reading  the  best  authors,  as  to  whether 
we  may  use  e.  g.  ciipe  from  cupio,  like  cape  from  cajtio,  and 
whether  we  may  say  dor,  I am  given,  like  prodor,  or  putatus  sum 
like  habitus  sum.  (Putatum  est  occurs  in  Cicero,  p.  Muren.  1 7., 
de  Divin.  I.  39.)  We  shall  here  treat  of  the  verbs  aio  and  in- 
quam,  I say  ; fari,  to  speak ; the  perfects  coepi,  memini,  noi-i,  and 
odi ; the  im|>erative8  apage,  ave,  salve,  vale  ; cedo  and  qtiaeso,  and 
lastly  of forem. 


1.  Aio,  I say 

Indicative. 

Present. 

Sin".  Aio,  uis,  bit. 

Plur.  — uiunl. 


, say  yes,  or  affirm. 

SlBjeNCTIVE. 

Present 

Sing. aias,  aiat. 

Plur. aiant. 


Imperfect. 

Sing,  aiebam,  aiebas,  aiebat. 
Plur.  aiebamus,  aiebatis,  aiebant. 


(The  imperative  ai  is  obsolete.  The 
participle  aietis  is  used  only  as  an  ad- 
ject. instead  of  affirmatimu.) 


Perfect. 

Sing. bit  (like  the  present). 


All  the  rest  is  wanting,  or  unclos- 
aical. 


Note.  In  prose,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  airi  f do  you  think  so  ? is  frequently 
used  for  aime,  just  ns  we  find  viden',  abin'  for  videsne,  abisne.  See  § 24.  The 
roniic  writers,  especially  Terence,  use  the  imperfect  aibam,  &c.,  as  a word  of 
two  syllables. 


[§  219.]  2.  Inquam,  I say. 

This  verb  is  used  only  between  the  words  of  a quotation, 
while  ait,  aiunt,  are  found  most  frequently  in  the  oratio  obliqua. 


Indicative. 

Present. 

Sing,  hupiam,  inquis,  ituptit. 
Plur.  iruptimus,  inqultis,  impdunt. 

Imperfect. 

Sing,  inqniebam,  &c. 

Plur.  intptiebamvs,  &c. 

Perfect. 

Sing. inquiisti,  iuipiil. 

Plur. iiuiuistis,  . 


Suoji'KcnvE. 

Present. 

Sing. inquias,  irupiiat. 

Plur. inquiatis,  inquiant. 

Future. 

Sing. inquies,  iuquiet. 

Plur. 

Impebative. 

Sing,  inijue,  iiiqutto. 

Plur.  iuqulte. 
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Note,  The  6rst  person  of  the  perfect,  irufuii,  is  found  only  in  Cntullus,  x. 
27. ; the  present,  inguom,  is  otherwise  used  instead ; and  inquit  may,  there- 
fore, be  either  the  perfect  or  the  present.  The  present  subjunctive  has  been 
here  given  according  to  Prisciun,  p.  876.,  but  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  by 
any  other  authority. 


[§  220.]  3.  Fari,  to  speak,  say. 

This  very  defective  verb,  with  its  compounds  affari,  effari, 
•profari,  is,  generally  speaking,  more  used  in  poetry  than  in 
ordinary  prose.  The  third  persons  of  the  prcicni,  fntur,  fantur, 
the  imperative  fare,  and  the  participle  fatus,  a,  um  {fffutum  is 
used  also  in  a passive  sense),  occur  most  frequently.  The 
ablative  of  the  gerund,  fando,  is  used  even  in  prose,  in  tho 
phrase  fando  audire,  to  know  by  hearsay. 

Compounds : affamur,  Ovid  ; affamini,  Curtius ; affubar,  Virgil ; effabor 
and  effaberii  also  occur  in  poetry.  The  first  person  for,  the  subjunctive 
fer,  feris,  felttr,  &c.,  and  the  participle  faiu  in  the  nominative,  do  not  occur, 
though  the  other  cases  of  fane  are  found  in  poetry.  Fondue,  a,  um,  only  in 
the  combination  fandum  et  nefandum ; fando,  nefanda,  which  are  equivalent 
to  fat  et  ttefat. 


[§  221.]  4.  Coepi,  5.  Mlhnlni,  6.  Novi,  7.  Odi, 

I have  begun.  I remember.  I know.  I hate. 

These  four  verbs  are  perfects  of  obsolete  presents,  which 
have  gone  out  of  use,  with  the  exception  of  nosco,  anti 
coepio,  coepere.  They  consequently  have  those  tenses  only, 
which  are  derived  from  the  perfect.  In  meaning,  miinhii,  novi, 
and  odi  arc  presents ; novi,  I know,  shows  the  transition  most 
clearly,  for  it  properly  means  “ I have  learnt  to  know.”  (Sec 
§ 203.)  Hence  the  pluperfect  has  the  meaning  of  an  imperfect : 
memineram,  I remembered ; noveram,  I knew ; oderam,  I hated, 
not  “ I had  hated,”  and  the  future  perfect  has  the  signiiicatiou 
of  a simple  future,  c.  g.  odero,  I shall  hate ; meminero,  I shall 
remember.  Otherwise  the  terminations  are  quite  regular. 


Indicative. 

Perfect. 


Coepi, 

Memini.^ 

Nom, 

Odi, 

ewpisti^ 

meministi^ 

Tumieti  (notti). 

odisti. 

coepit 

meminit. 

nomt. 

odit. 

coepimWi 

meminirmUy 

novimat. 

odimuM, 

citepistist 

meminUtis^ 

nomtiis  (nottit). 

odistit. 

ct>epcrunt. 

metninerunt. 

noverunt  (norunt). 

oderunt 
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eofperam^  &c. 


ooepero^  kc. 


coeperim,  &c. 


(vepUscm,  &c. 


Pluperfect. 

metniueram^  &c.  noveratriy  &c. 

{norttm.) 

Future. 

memineroy  &c.  nouero. 

noverisy  &c. 
(rjoru.) 

SUBJUNCTIVB. 

Perfect. 

me7Hinerimy  &c.  noverim,  &c. 

(norim.) 

Pluperfect. 

memiuissemy  &c.  nomxsem,  &c. 

(no<wm.) 

Imperative. 

only  the  sing.  m«-  

mento  and  plur. 
memcntote. 


ofieranty  &c. 


odrro»  &c. 


cnienwi,  d<c. 


odisscmy  &c. 


coepuse. 

Perf.  pass,  coeptus 
(begun). 
Flit.  act.  coeptunu. 


luTisinvB. 

meminuse,  novitse. 

Participles. 


odisse. 


(perotwty  exosuiy  with  a. 

active  meaning.) 
omnu. 


Note.  Cocpisse  has  a perfect  passive  coeptus  (a,  «m)  mm;  e.  g.  Liv.  xxx 
30. : quia  a me  bcllnm  coeptum  e>>t;  xxviii.  14.:  quum  a neiUris  pugna  coepia 
e»set;  but  it  is  used  especially  in  connection  with  an  infinitive  pa.ssive,  as  in 
pone  iTutitui  corptue  est ; Tyros  septimo  metises  quam  oppugnari  eoepta  eraty 
capta  est;  de  re  pnhlica  consuli  coepti  mmus;  the  active  forma  coepity  coepc^ 
raty  however,  may  likewise  bo  uscmI  in  this  connection.  Compare  desitus  esty 
§ 200.  Compounds  are  occoepiy  which  is  not  unfreiiuently  used  along  with 
the  regular  occipio  (the  same  as  indpio)y  and  commemini. 


[§  2i2.]  8.  Ap&ije,  9.  Ane,  10.  Salve,  1 1.  V&le, 
be  gone.  ball.  bail.  farewell. 

Note.  Apage  is  the  Greek  imperative  itTrayi  of  d-dyu,  and  akin  with 
ahigo:  apage  ietae  eororest  away  with  them!  especially  apage  te,  get  thyself 
olT,  t)r,  with  the  omission  of  the  pronoun,  apage,  begone.  Halceo  in  Plautus, 
Tnicvl.  ii.  2.  4.,  may  be  regarded  as  the  present  of  ealre.  Comp.  Probus, 
Inetil.  Gram.,  p.  141.,  ed.  Lin<lemaim.  Vale  and  are,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
regular  imperatives  of  raieo,  I am  well,  and  aveo,  I desire ; and  they  are 
mentioned  here  only  ou  account  of  their  change  of  meaning. 

ITie  plural  is,  arete,  ealvete,  valcte;  the  imperat.  fut.  oreto,  eaheto,  raleto. 
Tlie  future,  tahebis,  valebit,  i^  likewise  used  in  the  sense  of  an  imperatival 
and  the  infinitives  mostly  with  jubeo:  arere,  ealvere,  valere. 

o 3 
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[§  22S.]  12.  Ctdo,  give,  tell. 

This  word  is  used  as  on  imperative  in  familiar  language,  fur 
da  and  die,  both  with  and  without  an  accusative.  A plural 
cette  occurs  in  old  Latin. 

The  e is  short  in  this  word,  which  thus  diflers  from  the  complete  verb  calo, 
I yield,  give  way. 


[§  224.]  13.  Quaeso,  I beseech. 

Quaeso  is  originally  the  some  as  quaei-o,  but  in  good  prose 
is  generally  inserted  in  another  sentence,  like  the  English 
“pray.”  Besides  this  first  person  singular,  we  find  only  the 
first  person  plural  quaesumus. 


14.  Forem,  I should  be. 

This  imperfect  subjunctive,  which  is  conjugated  regularly, 
has  arisen  from  fuerem  of  the  obsolete  verb  fuo,  and  belongs 
to  sum.  (Sec  above,  § 156.) 


CHAP.  LX. 

IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

[§  225.]  1.  The  term  Impersonal  Verbs  strictly  applies  only 

to  those  of  wliich  no  other  but  the  third  person  singular  is  used, 
and  which  do  not  admit  a personal  subject  (I,  thou,  he),  the 
subject  being  a proposition,  an  infinitive,  or  a neuter  noun 
understood.  (Sec  § 441.  &c.)  Verbs  of  this  kind  are: 

Misihret  {me),  I pity,  perfect  miseritum  est, 

Piget  {me),  I regret,  jiigvit  or  pigitum  est. 

Poemtet  {me),  I repent,  poenituit,  fut.  poenitebit. 

Pudet  {me),  I am  ashamed,  puduit  or  puditum  est. 

Taedet  {me),  I am  disgusted  with  {tacduit  very  rare),  per- 
tae.tum  est. 

Oportet,  it  is  necessary,  oportuit,  fut.  oportebit. 

*■  Note.  Miscruit,  the  regular  perfect  of  miaeret,  occurs  so  seldom,  that  we 
have  not  here  noticed  it.  The  form  commonly  used  b miteritum  or  miserlum 
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esl,  wliicli  id  derived  from  the  not  uncommon  impcnional  me  miseretur  tui, 
although  the  de[)onent  mitereri  is  otherwise  used  only  as  a personal  verb, 
miserenr  tui.  Com[iare  the  passages,  Cie.  p.  Ligar.  5. : care  te  fralrum  pro 
taiute  fratrit  obsecraiUium  mirereoftir ; in  Verr  i.  30. : jam  me  tui  misereri 
non  potest,  where  the  verb  is  likewise  impersonal. 

[§  22G.]  2.  Besides  these  iiupcrsonals,  there  are  some  others, 

which,  though'they  have  no  personal  subject,  yet  may  be  used  in 
the  third  person  plural,  and  may  have  a nominative  (at  least  a 
neuter  pronoun)  as  their  subject.  Such  verbs  are : 

Libet  {mi/ii),  I like,  choose  ; perf.  libuit  or  libitum  est. 

Licet  (inihij,  I am  pcrinittetl ; perf.  licuit  or  Ucitum  est. 

Dccet{mc),  it  becomes  me,  and  dedecet,  it  docs  not  bcctmic  me; 
perf.  decuit,  dedecuit. 

Liquet,  it  is  obvious  ; perf.  licuit. 

Note.  Libuit  has  been  mentioned  here  as  a perfect  of  lihet,  but  it  is 
usually  found  only  as  a present,  in  the  sense  of  libi  t. 

[§  227.]  3.  There  is  also  a considerable  numlter  of  verbs 

which  arc  used  imjtcrsonally  in  the  third  person,  while  their 
other  |»crsons  occur  with  more  or  less  difference  in  meaning. 
To  these  belong  : interest  and  refert  in  the  sense  of  “ it  is 
of  importance  to,”  with  which  no  nominative  ctin  be  used  as  i 
subject;  further,  aecidit,  ^fit,  evcnil,  and  cuntingit,  it  happens; 
accedit,  it  is  added  to,  or  in  addition  to ; attinet  and  pertinet 
{ad  aliquid),  it  concerns ; conducit,  it  is  conducive  ; convenit,  it 
suits ; constat,  it  is  known  or  established ; expedit,  it  is  ex[Mjdient ; 
delectat  and  juvat,  it  delights,  plciiscs  ; fallit,  fugit,  wad  praeterit 
me,  it  c8«ij)cs  me,  I do  not  know  ; placet,  it  pleases ; perf. 
plurnit  and  plac/tum  est;  prarstat,  it  is  better;  restat,  it  remains; 
vacat,  it  is  wanting;  est  in  the  sense  of  licet,  it  is  permitted  or 
jM)ssible,  e.  g.  est  videre,  nun  est  dicere  verum,  but  csjrecially  in 
jM>ctry  and  late  prose  writers. 

[§  228.]  4.  The  verbs  which  denote  the  changes  of  the 

weather:  phiit,  it  rains;  it  snows ; grandinut,  it  hails; 

lapidat  (perf.  also  Inpidatum  est),  .stones  fall  from  henven  ; ful- 
gurat  and  fulminat,  it  lightens  (with  this  difference,  that  fulmi- 
iiat  is  used  of  a flash  of  lightning  which  strikes  an  object); 
tonal,  it  thunders;  lucescit  and  illucescit  (f)erf.  illuxit),  it  dawns  ; 
vespernscit  and  advesperascit  (perf.  udeesperavit),  the  evening 
approaches;  — in  all  these  cases  the  subject  understood  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  deus  or  caelum,  which  are  in  fact  often  added  as.  their 
subjects. 

[§  229.]  5.  The  third  person  singular  passive  of  a great 

many  verbs,  especially  of  those  denoting  movement  or  sjiying, 
is  or  may  be  used  impersonally,  even  when  the  verb  is  neuter, 
and  has  no  personal  passive,  e.  g.  curritur,  they  er  people  run ; 
itur,  ventum  est,  clamatur,  Jlctur,  scribitur,  hibitur,  &c. 

[§  230.]  6.  All  these  impersonal  verbs,  as  such,  have  no 

imperative,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by  tlic  present  sub- 
junctive, e.  g.  pudeat  be  ashamed  of  I The  participles  also 
(together  with  the  forms  derived  from  them,  the  gerund  and  tlie 
infinitive  future)  are  wanting,  with  a few  exceptions,  such  as 
libens,  licens  and  licitnrus,  poenitens  and  poenitendus,  pudendus. 


CHAP.  LXI. 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  NOUNS  AND  VERBS. 

[§231.]  We  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  changes  which  one 
particular  form  of  nouns  and  verbs,  supposed  to  be  known  (the 
nominative  in  nouns,  and  the  infinitive  in  verbs),  may  undergo 
in  forming  cases  and  numbers,  persons,  tenses,  moods,  &c.  But 
the  origin  of  that  form  itself,  which  is  taken  as  the  basis  in  in- 
flection, is  explained  in  that  special  branch  of  the  study  of  lan- 
guage, which  is  called  Etymology.  Its  object  is  to  trace  all  the 
words  of  the  language  to  their  roots,  and  it  must  therefore  soon 
lead  us  from  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  language,  since  both  arc 
nearly  allied,  and  since  the  Greek  was  developed  at  an  earlier 
period  than  the  Latin.  Other  languages,  too,  must  be  consulted, 
in  order  to  discover  the  original  forms  and  significations.  We 
cannot,  however,  here  enter  into  these  investigations,  and 
must  content  ourselves  with  ascertaining,  within  the  Latin 
language  itself,  the  most  prominent  laws  in  the  formation  of 
new  words  from  other  more  simple  ones ; a knowledge  of  these 
laws  is  useful  to  the  beginner,  since  it  facilitates  liis  acquir- 
ing the  language.  But  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  nouns 
(substantive  and  adjective)  and  verbs,  for  the  derivation  and 
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coinjK)sition  of  pronouns  and  numerals  have  been  discussed  in 
a former  part  of  this  work  ; with  regard  to  the  (unchangeable) 
particles,  on  the  other  hand,  etymology  is  necessary,  as  it  sup- 
plies the  place  of  Inflection. 

The  formation  of  new  words  from  others  previously  existing 
takes  place  cither  by  Derivation,  or  the  addition  of  certain  ter- 
minations; or  by  Composition.  In  regard  to  derivation,  we 
have  to  distinguish  primitive  and  derivative  words ; and,  with 
regard  to  composition,  simple  and  compound  words.  We  shall 
first  treat  of  derivation. 


I.  Verbs. 

Verbs  are  derived  either  from  other  verbs  or  from  nouns. 

A.  With  r^ard  to  the  former,  we  distinguish  four  classes  of 
verbs:  1.  Frequentative;  2.  Desiderative ; 3.  Diminutive;  and 
4.  Inchoative. 

1.  Freqnentatives,  all  of  which  follow  the  first  conjugation, 
denote  the  frequent  rc|X!tition  or  a strengthening  of  the  action 
expressed  by  the  primitive  verb.  They  arc  derived  from  the 
supine  by  changing  the  regular  atum,  in  the  first  conjugation 
into  ito,  itare ; other  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  as  well  as 
of  the  others  remain  unchanged,  the  termination  of  the  su- 
pine, um,  alone  being  changed  into  o,  are.  Of  the  former 
kind  arc,  c.  g.,  clamo,  clamito  ; impero,  imperito  ; rofjito,  volito  ; 
of  the  latter,  domo,  domitum,  domito  ; adjuvo,  adjutum,  adjuto  ; 
and  from  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  : curro,  cursum,  enrso  ; 
cuno,  cantum,  canto ; dico,  dictum,  dicto ; nosco,  7wtum,  noto ; 
and  .so  also  accepto,  pulso,  defenso,  gesto,  quasso,  tructo.  Some 
of  these  latter  frequentatives,  derived  from  verbs  of  the  third 
conjugation,  scr\'e  again  as  primitives  from  which  new  frequen- 
tatives are  formed,  as  cursito,  dictito,  defensito.  There  are 
some  double  frequentatives  of  this  kind,  without  the  interme- 
diate form  of  the  simple  frequentative  being  used  or  known, 
such  as  actito  from  ago  (acto),  and  so  also  lectito  from  lego,  scrip- 
tito  from  srriho,  haesito  from  haereo,  visito  from  video,  ventito  from 
venio,  adrento. 

Some  few  frequentatives  with  the  termination  ito,  itare,  are 
not  derived  from  the  8uj)ine,  but  from  the  present  of  the  pri- 
mitive verb.  This  formation  is  necessary  when  the  primitive 
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verb  luus  no  supine,  as  is  the  case  with  lateo,  paveo< — lutito 
pavito.  But  the  following  arc  formed  in  this  manner  Avith- 
out  there  being  such  a reason : a^ito,  noscito,  quaerito,  cogito. 
Some  frequentatives  have  the  dcjxinential  form,  as  ampkxor 
from  arnplector,  viinitor  from  minor,  tutor  from  tueor,  scitur  and 
sciscitor  from  scisco. 

[§  232.]  2.  Desideratives  end  in  iirio,  urire  (after  the  fourth 

conjugation),  and  exjiress  a desire  of  that  which  is  ini])lied  in 
the  primitiva  They  are  formed  from  the  supine  of  the  latter, 
c.  g.  esurio,  esiiris,  I want  to  eat,  from  edo,  esum  ; so  also  coe- 
naturio  from  comutum,  dicturio  from  dictum,  empturio  from 
emptum,  parturio  from  partum,  and  in  this  manner  C'icert* 
{ad  Att.  ix.  10.)  jocosely  formed  SuUaturit  ct  proscripturit,  he 
would  like  to  play  the  part  of  Sulla  and  to  proscribe. 

Note.  Some  verbs  in  urio  after  the  fourth  conjugation,  such  as  ligtirire, 
tcaturire,  prurire,  are  not  desideratives,  and  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
« in  these  tliree  words  is  long. 

[§  233.]  3.  Diminutives  have  the  termination  iUo,  illarc, 

which  is  added  to  the  stem  of  the  primitive  verb,  without  any 
further  change,  and  they  describe  the  action  expressed  as  some- 
thing trifling  or  insignificant ; e.  g.  cantillare  from  cuntare,  to 
sing  in  an  undervoice,  or  sing  with  a shaking;  conscribillare, 
scribble ; sorhillare  from  sorbere,  sip.  The  number  of  these 
verbs  is  not  great. 

[§  234.]  4.  Inchoatives  have  the  termination  sco,  and  fol- 

low the  third  conjugation.  They  express  the  beginning  of 
the  act  or  condition  denoted  by  the  primitive;  c.  g.  cab-o,  I 
am  warm,  calesco,  I am  getting  or  becoming  warm ; area,  I am 
dry,  aresco,  I begin  to  be  dry ; langueo,  I am  languid,  languesco, 
I am  becoming  languid.  It  freiiucntly  hap]>ens  that  a pre- 
jxisition  is  prefixctl  to  an  inchoative,  as  in  timeo,  pertimesco ; 
taceo,  conticesco.  The  vowel  preceding  the  termination  sco, 
sccre,  is  either  a {asco'),  e {esco),  or  i {isco),  acconling  as  the  in- 
choative is  derived  from  a primitive  of  tlic  first,  second,  or  third 
and  fourtli  conjugation  (in  the  last  two  cases  it  is  isco)  ; e.  g. 

labasco  from  labarc,  totter. 
pullesco  from  pallere,  be  [)ale. 
imjemisco  from  gemere,  sigh. 
obdormisco  from  dormire,  sleep. 
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Many  inchoatives,  however,  are  not  derived  from  verbs,  but 
from  substantives  and  adjectives,  e.  g. 

puerascOi  I become  childish,  from  puer. 
maturesco,  I become  ripe,  from  maturiiSy  a,  um* 


All  inchoatives  take  their  perfect  and  the  tenses  derived  from 
it  from  the  primitive  verb,  or  form  it  as  it  would  be  in  the 
primitive.  (See  Chap.  LIL,  the  list  of  the  most  important 
inchoatives.)  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  not  all  verbs 
ending  in  sco  are  inchoatives.  Sec  § 203. 

[§  235.]  B-  In  regard  to  the  derivation  of  verbs  from  nouns, 
we  may  observe  that  in  general  the  language  followed  the  prin- 
ciple of  giving  the  termination  of  the  second  conjugation  to 
verbs  of  an  intransitive  signification,  and  that  of  the  first  to  such 
as  have  a transitive  signification.  Thus  we  have,  e.  g. 


a)  Jloa,  Jloris,  Jloferc^  bloom. 

frons^  frandia,  frondere,  have  fo- 
liage. 

virere^  be  strong. 
lux,  lucia,  lucere,  shine, 
but, 

b)  nnmerua,  numcrare,  count. 
aignum,  aiguare,  mark. 

frans,  fraudis,  fraudare,  deceive. 
nomen,  myminia,  nominare,  name. 
mdnua,  vidneria,  vulnerare,  wound. 
anna,  armare,  ami. 


and  from  adjectives ; 
allma,  alhere,  be  white. 
calvm,  cohere,  be  bald. 

Jlavua,  Jiaverc,  be  yellow. 
hebea,  hebere,  be  blunt  or  dull. 
albns,  albare,  whitewash. 
apbia,  aptare,  fit. 
liber,  a,  urn,  liberare,  liberate. 
celeber,  bria,  bre,  cclcbrure,  make 
frequent,  or  celebrate. 
memor,  memorare,  mention. 
communia,  communicare,  com- 
municate. 


Both  kinds  are  found  compounded  with  prepositions,  without  the  simple 
verbs  themselves  being  known  or  much  used ; c.  g. 

Lafficus,  illaqueare,  entwine ; acervus,  coacervare,  accumulate ; atirpa,  ex- 
tirpare,  extirpate ; hilans,  exhilarare,  cheer. 


The  observation  of  § 147.  must  be  repeated  here,  that  many 
deponents  of  the  first  conjugation  (in  ari)  are  derived  from  su^ 
stantives  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  “ to  be  that  which  the 
substantive  indicates ; ” c.  g.  among  the  first  verbs  in  the  list 
there  given,  we  find  aemulari,  ancillafi,  architectari,  aucupari, 
augurari;  and  in  like  manner:  comes,  comitis,  cajiiitari;  dominus, 
dominari;  fur,  fur  ari.  See  § 237.  The  Latin  language  has 

much  freedom  in  fonnations  of  this  kind,  and  we  may  even  now 
form  similar  words,  just  as  Persius  invented  (or  was  the  first,  as 
far  as  we  know,  that  used)  comicari,  chatter  like  a crow,  and 
Horace  graecari,  live  luxuriously  like  a Graeculus. 
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II.  Substantives. 

[§  236.]  Substantives  are  derived  — 

A.  From  Verbs. 

1.  By  the  termination  or,  appended  in  place  of  the  urn  of  the 
supine  in  transitive  verbs,  to  denote  a man  performing  the  action 
implied  in  the  verb ; e.  g. 

amator,  monitor,  lector,  auditor, 

adulator,  fautor,  conditor,  condltor, 

adjutor,  censor,  petltor,  largitor, 

and  a great  many  others.  Those  which  end  in  tor  form  femi- 
nines in  trix,  as  fautrix,  adjutrii,  victrix  ; and  if  in  some  cases 
no  such  feminine  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  writings  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  it  does  not  follow,  considering  the  facility  of 
their  formation,  that  there  never  existed  one.  In  regard  to  the 
masculines  in  sor,  the  formation  of  feminines  is  more  difficult, 
but  tonsor  makes  tonstrix ; defensor,  defenstriz ; and  expulsor, 
throwing  out  the  s,  makes  expultrix. 

Some  few  substantives  of  this  kind  ending  in  tor  arc  formed 
also  from  nouns ; as  aleator,  gambler,  from  alea ; janitor,  from 
janua  ; viator  from  via. 

2.  Tlie  same  termination  or,  when  added  to  the  unaltered 
stem  of  a word,  especially  of  intransitive  verbs,  expresses  the 
action  or  condition  denoted  by  the  verb  substantively ; e.  g. 
pavere,  pavor,  fear;  furere,  furor,  fury;  nitere,  nitor,  shine  or 
gloss.  So  also,  e.  g. 

clamor,  albor,  horror,  favor,  ardor, 
amor,  rubor,  timor,  maeror,  splendor. 

[§  237.]  3.  Two  terminations,  viz.  io  gen.  ionis,  and  us, 

gen.  us,  when  added  to  the  supine  after  throwing  off  the  um, 
express  the  action  or  condition  denoted  by  the  verb  abstractedly. 
Both  terminations  arc  frequently  met  with  in  substantives 
derived  from  the  same  verb,  without  any  material  difference,  as 
concursio  and  concursus,  consensio  and  consensus;  so  tdso  con- 
temptio  and  contemptus,  digressio  and  digressus,  motio  and  motus, 
potio  and  potus,  tractatio  and  tractatus,  and  others.  Some  verbs 
in  are  which  have  different  forms  of  the  supine  (see  § 171.), 
make  also  substantives  of  two  forms ; thus  we  have  fricatio  and 
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frictiOi  lavatio  and  lotiOf  potatio  and  potioy  and  according  to 
their  analogy  also  cuhatio  and  cubitio,  although  tlie  supine  of 
cubare  is  cubitum  only. 

In  this  manner  are  formed  from  actives  and  deponents,  for 
example, 

a)  sectio.  motio.  lectio.  auditio. 

cunctatio.  cautio.  ultio,  sortitio. 

acclamatio.  admonitio.  actio,  larpifio. 


b)  crepitus.  Jletus. 

sonitus.  visus. 


cantus.  ambitus, 
congressus.  ortus. 


Note.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Latin  language  makes  this  ditrerencc,  that 
the  verbal  substantives  in  io  denote  the  action  or  condition  as  actually  going 
on,  and  those  in  ns  being  and  existing;  but  this  difference  is  frequently 
neglected,  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  writers  of  the  silver  age  (es- 
pecially Tacitus)  prefer  the  forms  in  us  without  at  all  attending  to  the  dif- 
ference. A third  tennination  producing  pretty  nearly  the  same  meaning  is 
vra;  as  in pic/ura,  painting;  co^Vc/wra,  conjecture ; cultivation.  Some- 

times it  exists  along  with  the  other  two,  ns  in  positio^  positus,  positura;  censio^ 
census^  censura.  Usually,  however,  one  of  them  is  preferred,  in  practice, 
with  a definite  meaning.  Thus  we  have  mercatus,  the  market,  and  merca- 
tura^  commerce.  In  some  substantives  the  termination  eia  produces  the 
same  meaning;  as  querela^  complaint;  loquela^  speech;  corruptela^  corrup- 
tion. 


[§  238.]  4.  The  termination  men  expresses  either  the  thing 

to  which  the  action  belongs,  both  in  an  active  and  passive  sense, 
as  fulmen  from  fulgere,  lightning;  Jiumen  from  jhierCi  river; 
agmen  from  agerc,  troop  or  army  on  its  march ; examen  from 
exigerCf  a swarm  of  bees  driven  out ; or,  the  means  of  attaining 
what  the  verb  expresses  ; e.  g.  solamen^  a means  of  consolation ; 
nomen  (from  novimeri),  a means  of  recognising,  that  is,  a name. 
The  same  thing  is  expressed  also  by  the  termination  mentum, 
which  sometimes  occurs  along  with  men ; as  tegmen  and  tegu- 
mentum,  velamcn  and  velamentum,  but  much  more  frequently 
alone,  as  in  adjumentum  from  adjuvarc,  a means  of  relief ; con- 
dimenium  from  condire^  condiment,  i.  e.  a means  of  seasoning; 
documentum,  a document,  a means  of  showing  or  proving  a 
thing.  Similar  words  are  : 

allevamentum.  monumentum.  additamentum.  experimentum. 

omamentum,  fomentum.  alimentum.  hlandimentum. 

Some  substantives  of  this  kind  are  derived  from  nouns ; thus 
from  aierj  black,  wc  have  atramentum.  The  connecting  vowel 
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a before  mentum,  however,  may  show  that  a link  was  conceived 
to  exist  between  the  primitive  ater  and  the  derivative  atra- 
maituni,  such,  perhaps,  as  a verb  atrare,  blacken.  In  like 
manner  we  have  calceamentum,  a covering  for  the  feet ; capilla- 
mentum,  a head-dress,  wig. 

[§  239.]  5.  The  terminations  bulnm  and  culutn  (or  iilum,  when 
the  stem  ends  in  c or  g)  denote  an  instrument  or  a place  serving 
a certain  purpose;  e.g.  venabulum,  a hunter’s  spear;  vehiculum, 
a vehicle  ; jac-ulum,  a javelin ; cing-ulum,  a girdle.  So  also, 
umhraculum.  cvhiculum.  ferculum.  vinculum, 

poculum.  latibulum.  stabulum.  operculum. 

The  termination  culum  is  sometimes  contracted  into  clum,  as  in 
vinclum  ; and  clum  is  changed  into  crum,  and  bulum  into  brum, 
when  there  is  already  an  I in  the  stem  of  the  word ; e.  g.  ful- 
crum, support;  /aoacrttwi,  bath  ; sepulcrum,  Jiagrum,' 

scourge ; ventilabrum.  A similar  meaning  belongs  to  trum  in 
aratrum,  plough  ; claustrum,  lock  ; rostrum,  beak.  Some  words 
of  this  class  are  derived  from  substantives,  as  turibulum,  censer 
{tus,  turis) ; acetabulum,  vinegar  cruet ; candelabrum,  can- 
delabrc. 

6.  Other  and  less  productive  terminations  are  a and  o (gen. 
onis),  which,  when  appended  to  the  stem  of  the  word,  denote  the 
subject  of  the  action : conviva,  guest ; advena,  stranger ; scriba, 
scribe;  transfuga,  deserter;  erro,  vagrant;  bibo,  drunkard; 
comMo,  glutton.  By  means  of  the  termination  to  words  are 
derived  from  substantives,  denoting  persons  belonging  to  a par- 
ticular trade,  as  licdio,  the  same  as  histrio,  an  actor ; pellio,  furrier ; 
restio,  rope  maker. 

-turn  expresses  the  effect  of  the  verb  and  the  place  of  the 
action  ; c.  g.  gaudium,  joy  ; odium,  hatred  ; colloquium,  colloquy ; 
conjugium  and  connubium,  marriage;  aedificium,  building,  edifice; 
re-  and  confugium,  place  of  i-cfugc ; comitium,  place  of  as- 
sembly. 

-Igo  expresses  a state  or  condition  : origo  from  oriri,  origin ; 
vertigo,  giddiness ; rubigo,  a blight ; petigo  and  impetigo,  scab ; 
prurigo,  itch;  and  hence,  porrigo,  scurf.  A simiLar  meaning 
belongs  to  ulo  in  cvptdo,  libido,  formido. 

[§  240.]  B.  From  other  Substantives. 

1 The  diminutives,  or,  as  Quintili.an,  i.  5.  46.,  wills  them. 
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voeabula  demimtta,  are  mostly  formed  by  the  terminations  ulus, 
ula,  iilum,  or  cuius,  a,  um,  according  to  the  gender  of  the'  pri- 
mitive word : ulus,  a,  um,  is  api>ended  to  the  stem  after  the 
removal  of  the  termination  of  the  oblique  cases,  c.  g.  virga, 
virgula  ; servus,  servulus  ; jmer,  puerulus  ; rex  (regis^,  regulus ; 
caput  [capitis'),  capitulum.  So  also : 

pnrtnla.  rmmmubis.  rapnhtm.  facnla. 

littcrula.  hortiilns.  oppidulum.  adolcscentulus. 

Instead  of  ulus,  a,  um,  we  find  oliis,  a,  um,  when  the  temiination 
of  the  primitive  substantive,  us,  a,  um,  is  preceded  by  a vowel, 

e-  g- 

Jiliolus.  gluriola.  ingeniolum. 

alveolus.  lineola.  horreolum. 

The  termination  ciilus,  a,  um,  is  sometimes  appended  to  the 
nominative,  without  any  change,  viz.  in  the  words  in  I and  r, 
and  those  in  os  and  us  of  the  third  declension,  which  take  an  r 
in  the  genitive  ; e.  g. 

corculum.  fraterculus.  Jlosculus.  munusculum. 

tuberculum,  sororcula.  osculum.  corpusculum. 

And  so  also  puhnsculus,  vascuhtm  from  vas,  vasis  ; arbuseula  from 
the  form  arbos;  and  in  a somewhat  different  manner  rumusculus 
from  rurtwr ; lintriculus  and  ventriculus  from  linter  and  venter. 
Sometimes  the  s of  the  nominative  terminations  is  and  es  is 
dropped,  as  in 

igniculus.  aedicula.  nubecula.  diccula. 

pisciculus.  pellicula.  vulpecula.  plebecula. 

In  words  of  other  terminations  of  the  third  declension,  and 
in  those  of  the  fourth,  i steps  in  as  a connecting  vowel  between 
the  stem  of  the  word  and  the  diminutive  termination  cuius;  e.  g. 

ponticulus.  denticulus.  versiculus.  anicula. 

particula.  ossiculum.  articulus.  corniculum. 

coticulat  reticulum.  sensiculus.  geniculum. 

The  termination  ellus,  a,  um,  occurs  only  in  those  words  of 
the  first  and  second  declensions  which  have  I,  n,  or  r in  their 
terminations.  Thus  oculus  makes  ocellus;  tabula,  tahella;  asinus, 
asellus;  liber,  lihellus;  libra,  libclla;  lucrum,  luccHum.  So  also 
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popeUus,  fabella,  lamella,  patella,  agelhu,  cuUellut,  Jiabellum,  fla- 
gellum, labellum,  sacellum.  Cistella  is  the  same  os  cistula,  and 
thence  we  have  again  cistellula,  just  as  puellula  from  puella. 
Catcllus  from  cams,  and  porcellus  from  porous,  cannot  be  brought 
under  any  rule.  The  tennination  Ulus,  a,  urn,  occurs  more 
rarely,  as  in  bacillum,  sigillum,  tigillum,  pupillus,  like  pupulus, 
from  the  obsolete  pupus;  villum  from  vinum.  So  also  codicillus, 
lapillus,  anguilla.  The  termination  unculus,  a,  um,  is  appended 
chiefly  to  words  in  o,  gen.  onis  or  inis;  as, 

sermunculus.  ratiuncula.  homunculus, 

pugiunculus.  quaestiuncula.  virguncula. 

A few  diminutives  of  this  sort  are  fonned  also  from  words  of 
other  terminations,  viz.  avunculus  from  avus,  domuncula  from 
domus,  furunculus  from  fur,  ranunculus  from  rana.  The  dimi- 
nutive termination  Kus  occurs  seldom  ; but  it  is  found  in  equus, 
equuleus;  acus,  aculeus;  hinnus,  hinnuleus. 

^oie.  Only  a few  diminutives  differ  in  gender  from  their  primitive  words, 
as  aculeus  from  acus,  fcm. ; curriculum  from  currus,  masc. ; and  also  ranunculus 
from  rana,  and  scamillus  (a  foot-stool)  from  scarnTtum,  along  with  which 
however  we  also  find  the  regular  diminutives  ranula  and  scdmetlum.  Hence, 
there  are  instances  of  double  diminutives  in  cases  where  the  primitives  have 
double  forms  (see  f 98.) ; e.  g.  catiUus  and  catiUum ; pileolus  and  pileolum, 
and  a few  others.  The  diminutives  of  common  nouns  (J  40.)  are  said  to  have 
regularly  two  forms,  one  in  us  and  the  other  in  a,  to  designate  the  two 
sexes,  as  infantulus  and  ia/antula,  tiruneulus,  a,  from  infans  and  tiro. 

[§  24i]  2.  The  termination  ium  appended  to  the  radical  syl- 
lable of  the  primitive  expresses  cither  an  assemblage  of  things  or 
persons,  or  their  relation  to  one  another ; e.  g.  collega,  col- 
legium, an  assembly  of  men  who  are  collcgae  (colleagues)  of  one 
another ; so  convivium,  repast,  or  assembly  of  convivae;  ser- 
vitium,  the  domestics,  also  servitude ; sacerdotium,  the  office  of 
priest ; minister,  niinisterium,  service  ; exul,  exilium,  exile  ; con- 
sors,  consortium,  community.  AVhen  this  termination  is  ap- 
pended to  verbal  substantives  in  or,  it  denotes  the  place  of  the 
action,  as  in  repositorium,  repository  ; conditorium,  a place  where 
things  are  kept,  tomb ; auditorium,  a place  where  people  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  a person. 

[§  242.]  3.  -arium  denotes  a receptacle ; e.  g.  grannrium,  a 

granary  or  place  where  grain  is  kept ; armarium  (arma),  a cup- 
board ; armamentarium,  arsenal,  or  place  where  the  armamenta 
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are  kept.  So  also  plantarium  and  seminarium,  aerarxumy  colum- 
bariuniy  tabulariumy  valetudinarium. 

[§  243.]  4.  —ctum  appended  to  the  names  of  plants  denotes  the 
place  where  they  grow  in  great  number ; e.  g.  qucrcus,  quer- 
ceturriy  a plantation  of  oaks ; so  also  vmetuxriy  lauretum,  csculetiwi, 
dumeturriy  myrtetumy  olivetum;  and,  after  the  same  analog)’,  sax- 
etum.y  a field  covered  with  stones ; and,  witli  some  change,  salic-^ 
turn  (from  salix)y  pasture,  instead  of  salicctum : virgultum  instead 
of  virguletumy  arbustum  from  arbos  (for  arboi ),  instead  of  arbo- 
retum. _ 

[§  244.]  5.  -Ue  appended  to  names  of  animals  indicates  tlie 
place  in  which  they  are  kept ; e.  g.  bubile  (rarely  bovile)y  stall 
of  oxen  ; equilcy  stable  (of  horses)  ; so  also  caprilcy  hoediky  ovik. 
Some  which  are  formed  from  verbs  indicate  the  phicc  of  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb,  as  cubiky  sedik.  All  these  words 
are  properly  neuters  of  adjectives,  but  their  other  genders  are 
not  used.  Compare  § 250. 

[244.  i.]  Some  substantives,  denoting  a condition  or  quality, 
are  derived  from  names  of  persons,  by  adding  tus  to  the  stem, 
as  virtusy  senectusy  juventus,  servitusy  from  viry  senexy  juvenisy 
servus. 

[§  245.]  6.  With  regard  to  patronymiesy  or  names  of  descent, 
which  the  Latin  poets  have  adopted  from  the  poetical  language 
of  the  Greeks,  the  student  must  be  referred  to  the  Greek 
grammar.  The  most  common  termination  is  idesy  as  Priamus, 
Priamldes ; CecropSy  Cecropides ; names  in  eus  and  cks  make 
ides  (ffc^y) ; e.  g.  AtrndeSy  PelideSy  Heraclidae,  The  names  in 
as  of  the  first  declension  make  their  patronymics  in  Mes ; as 
Aeneasy  Aeneades.  The  termination  iddes  should  properly  occur 
only  in  names  ending  in  iuSy  such  as  Thestius,  Thestiades ; but 
it  is  used  also  in  other  names,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  verse ; as  Laertesy  Laertiades  ; Atlasy  Atlantiades ; 
AbaSy  Abantiades ; Telamony  Telamoniades. 

The  feminine  patronymics  are  derived  from  the  masculines, 
ides  being  changed  into  isy  Ides  into  eisy  and  ladcs  into  ias ; e.  g. 
TantalideSy  Tantalis;  Nereus,  Nereis;  ThestiuSy  Thestias. 
Aeneades  (from  Aeneas)  alone  makes  the  feminine  AenUs,  because 
the  regular  feminine,  AeneaSy  would  be  the  same  as  the  primitive. 
In  some  instances  we  find  the  termination  Ine  or  ioney  as  Nep- 
tuniney  Acrisione. 

1* 
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[§  2A6.]  C.  From  Adjectives. 

1.  The  termination  itas  is  the  most  common  in  forming  sub- 
stantives denoting  the  quality  expressed  by  the  adjectives  as  an 
abstract  notion,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ty  or  iti/.  The 
adjective  itself  in  appending  itas  undergoes  the  same  changes  as 
in  its  oblique  coses.  Thus  from  atrox,  atroc,  we  obtain  atra- 
citas  ; from  cupidus,  cupid,  cupiditas.  So  also  capax,  capacitas  ; 
celer,  ceUritas  ; saluber,  salubritas ; crudelis,  rrudelitas  ; facilis, 
Jacilitas  ; clarus,  claritas  ; fecundus,  fecunditas ; verus,  veritas, 
Libertas  is  formed  without  the  connecting  vowel  i,  and  facuUas 
and  difficultas  with  a change  of  the  vowel,  as  in  the  adverb 
difficuUer. 

The  adjectives  in  ius  make  their  substantives  in  ietas ; e.  g. 
anxietas,  ebrietas,  pietas,  varietas;  those  in  stus  make  them  in 
stas : honestas,  venustas,  vetustas ; in  a similar  manner  potestas 
and  voluntas  are  formed  from  potis  and  volens. 

2.  Another  very  common  termination  is  ia,  but  it  occurs 
only  in  substantives  derived  from  adjectives  of  one  termina- 
tion, which  add  ia  to  the  stem  of  the  oblique  cases.  From 
audax  we  have  audacia,  and  from  concors,  concordia.  So  also 
cletnens,  dementia  ; constans,  constantia ; impudentia,  degantia ; 
appetentia  and  despidentia  occur  along  with  appetitio  and  appe- 
titus,  despectio  and  despeptus.  Some  adjectives  in  us  and  rr, 
however,  likewise  form  their  substantives  in  ia ; e.  g.  miser, 
miseria ; angustns,  angustia ; perjidus,  perfidia ; and  several 
verbal  adjectives  in  canrfus  ; ob, /acundus,  facundia  ; iracundus, 
iracundia ; verecundus,  verecundia. 

[§  247.]  3.  There  are  numerous  substantives  in  which  tUdo  is 
ajipended  to  the  case  of  the  adjective  ending  in  i ; e.  g.  acritudn, 
aegritudo,  altitude,  crastitudo,  longitudo,  magnitudo,  fortitude, 
similitude ; and  in  polysyllables  in  tus,  tudo  directly  grows  out 
of  this  termination,  as  iti  consuetude,  mansuetudo,  inquietude, 
sollidtudo.  Valetudo  stands  alone.  Some  of  these  substantives 
exist  along  with  other  forms,  as  beatitude,  daritudo,  firmitudo, 
lenitudo,  and  sanctitudo,  along  with  beatitas,  claritas,  firmitas, 
§*c.  In  these  cases  the  words  in  udo  seem  to  denote  the  dura- 
tion and  peculiarity  of  the  quality  more  than  those  in  itas.  To 
these  we  must  add  the  termination  monia,  which  produces  the 
same  signification,  e.  g.  sanctirnonia,  castimonia,  acrimonia,  after 
the  analogy  of  which  parsimonia  and  querimonia  (stronger  than 
querela)  are  formed  from  verbs. 
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4.  Substantives  in  ilia,  from  adjectives  in  tu,  are  of  more  rare 
occurrence,  as  justitia  from  Justus.  So  avaritia,  laetitia,  maes- 
titia,  pudicitia  ; but  also  tristitia  from  tristis. 

5.  The  termination  edo  occurs  only  in  a few  substantives ; as 
albedo,  dulcedo,  gravedo  (heaviness  or  cold  in  the  head),  pinguedo 
(along  with  pinguitudo). 

III.  Adjectives. 

Adjectives  are  derived : — 

A.  From  Verbs. 

[§  S48.]  1.  With  the  termination  bundus,  chiefly  from  verbs 
of  the  first  conjugation,  e.  g.  errabundus  from  errare,  cogita- 
bundus  from  cogitare,  gtatulahundus  from  gratulari,  popula- 
bundus  from  populari.  Their  signification  is,  in  general,  that  of 
a participle  present,  with  the  meaning  strengthened,  a circum- 
stance which  we  must  express  in  English  by  the  addition  of  other 
words ; e.  g.  haesitabundus,  full  of  hesitation  ; dcUberabundus, 
full  of  deliberation;  mirabundus,  full  of  admiration;  venera- 
hundus,  full  of  veneration ; lacrimabundus,  weeping  profusely. 
Thus  Gellius  explains  laetabundus  as  one  qui  abunde  laeius  est. 
There  are  but  few  adjectives  of  this  kind  derived  from  verbs  of 
the  third  conjugation : fremebundus,  gemebundus,  furibundus, 
ludibundus,  moribundus,  nitibundus.  There  is  only  one  from  a 
verb  of  the  second  conjugation,  viz.  pudibundus  ; and  likewise 
one  only  from  a verb  of  the  fourth  lascivibundus. 

Note.  These  verbal  adjectives  in  bundus  cannot  be  regarded  as  mere  par- 
ticiples, for  in  general  they  do  not  govern  any  case.  But  we  find  in  Livy 
the  expressions  vitabuadus  castra,  tnirabutuli  vanam  speeiem.  A considerable 
list  of  such  expressions  b given  in  lluddimannus,  Instit.  Grammat.  Lot  turn, 
i.  p.  309.  cd.  Lips. 

Some  verbal  adjectives  in  cundus  are  of  a similar  kind 
facundus,  eloquent ; iracundus,  irascible ; vereenndus,  full  ot 
bashfulness ; rubicundus,  the  same  as  rubens,  reddish. 

[§  249.]  2.  The  ending  tdus,  chiefly  in  adjectives  formed  from 
intransitive  verbs,  simply  denotes  the  quality  expressed  by  the 
verb : 

ealidus,  from  calere.  rubidus,  from  rvbere. 

algidus,  from  algere.  turgidus,  from  turgere. 

tnadidus,  from  madere.  rapidus,  from  rapere. 

The  termination  uus  is  of  more  rare  occuiTcncc ; c.  g.  rnn- 
gruus  from  congruo,  agreeing ; assuhins,  menus  and  inrwruus 
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Wlien  derivcil  from  transitive  verbs,  it  gives  to  the  adjective  a 
passive  meaning,  as  in  irriffuus,  well  watered ; conrpicuuM,  visi- 
ble ; individuus,  indivisible. 

3.  The  terminations  ilis  and  h'dis  denote  the  possibility  of  a 
thing  in  a jKissive  sense ; c.  g.  amabUity  easy  to  love,  hence 
amiable ; plaadnlis,  easy  to  be  conciliated ; delebiUs,  easy  to  be 
<li,'stroyed ; vincihilis,  easy  to  be  cotuiucrcd  ; facilis,  easy  to  do ; 
docilis,  docile ; fragilis,  fragile.  Home  of  these  adjectives,  how- 
ever, have  an  active  meaning:  horribilis,  producing  horror,  hor- 
rible ; terribilis,  terrible,  that  is,  j)roducing  terror ; fertiUs, 
fertile. 

4.  -ax  appended  to  the  stem  of  the  verb  expresses  a pro- 
pensity, and  generally  a faulty  one  : 

pugnax.  furax. 

edax  and  vorax.  audax. 

loquax,  rapax. 

The  few  adjectives  in  ulm  have  a similar  meaning,  os  credulus, 
credulous ; bibulus,  fond  of  drinking ; qtterulut,  querulous. 

[§  250.]  B.  From  Substantives,  viz. 

a)  From  common  nouns: 

1.  The  ending  cus  denotes  the  material,  and  sometimes  simi- 
larity, e.  g. 

Jtrreus.  ligneiis.  plumbeus.  virginevs. 

aureus,  citreus.  cinereus.  ignetis. 

argenteas.  buxeus.  corporeus.  vitreus. 

Some  adjectives  of  this  kind  have  a double  form  in  -neus  and 
-nus ; as,  eburneus  and  eburnus,  ^ficulneus  anAJiculnus,  iligneus 
and  ilignus,  quemeus  and  quemus,  saligneus  and  salignus. 

2.  -icus  expresses  belonging  or  relating  to  a thing;  e.  g. 
classicus  from  classis ; civicus,  relating  to  a citizen ; dominicus, 
belonging  to  a master ; rusticus,  rural ; aulicus,  relating  to  a 
court ; bellicas,  relating  to  war,  &c. 

3.  The  termination  ilis  (comp.  § 20.)  has  the  same  meaning, 
but  assumes  also  a moral  signification,  e.  g.  civilis  and  hostilis, 
the  same  as  civicus  and  hosticus,  but  also  answering  to  our  civil 
and  hostile.  So  servilis,  senilis,  anilis,  juvenilis,  puerilis,  virilis. 

4.  The  endings  aceus  and  icius  sometimes  express  a ma- 
terial and  sometimes  the  origin,  e.  g.  churtaceus,  membranaceus. 
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papyraceua ; caementicius,  laterieius,  patricius,  tribunicius.  So 
also  those  derived  from  participles:  collaticiua,  arisen  from  con- 
tributions ; commenticius,  fictitious ; subditicius,  supposititious, 
and  others. 

[§  2S1.]  5.  The  termination  alU  (in  English  al)  is  appended 
not  only  to  words  in  a,  but  also  to  substantives  of  other  ter-  ' 
minations,  in  which,  however,  the  termination  is  appended  to  ’ 
the  stem  of  the  oblique  cases ; e.  g.  ancora,  conviva,  letum  — 
7Ticoralis,  convivalU,  letalis  ; but  from  rex,  regia,  we  have  regalia  ; 
}irgo,  virginalia  ; aacerdoa,  aacerdotalia  ; caput,  capitalis  ; corpua, 
corporalia.  So  also  auguralia,  aditialfs,  comitialia,  annalis,Jluxn- 
alia,  mortalia,  navalia,  aocialia,  and  others.  Also  from  proper 
names,  as  Auguatalia,  Claudialis,  Flavialia,  Trtyanalia,  to  denote 
classes  of  priests  instituted  in  honour  of  those  emperors.  The 
ending  aria  is  somewhat  rarer,  and  principally  occurs  in  such 
words  as  contain  an  Z;  such  as,  articularia,  conaularia,  popularia, 
puellaria,  vulgaria,  Apollinaria, 

The  termination  atilia  denotes  fitness  for  the  thing  expressed 
by  the  stem ; as,  aquatilis,Jiuviatilia,  volatilia. 

6.  The  termination  iua  occurs  most  frequently  in  derivatives 
from  persona]  nouns  in  or  ; e.  g.  accuaatoriua,  amatoriua,  alea- 
toriua,  cenaoriua,  imperatoriua,  praetoriua,  uxoriua.  It  occurs 
more  rarely  in  substantives  of  other  terminations,  though  we 
have  regiua,  patrius,  aquilonins.  From  substantives  in  or  which 
do  not  denote  persons,  but  abstract  notions,  adjectives  are  formed 
by  simply  appending  ua  ; as  decor,  decorua,  and  so  also  canorua, 
odorua,  honorua  (less  frequently  used  than  honeatua'y 

[§  2S2.]  7.  ~inua  is  found  e8i>ecially  in  derivations  from  names 
of  animals  (especially  to  denotes  their  fiesh),  e.  g. 

asininus  ferinua.  haedinva,  anserinua. 

caninus.  equinua,  caballinua.  anatinua. 

cameliniu.  taurinua.  arietinus,  viperinua. 

But  it  also  occurs  in  adjectives  derived  from  names  of  other 
living  beings,  e.  g.  divinua,  libertinua,  inquilinua  (from  incola), 
maaculinua,  femininua  {marinua,  living  in  the  sea,  stands  alone). 
Medicina,  autrina,  ionatrina,  piatrinum,  textrinum,  are  adjectives, 
which  must  be  explained  by  the  ellipsis  of  a substantive,  and 
denote  the  locality  in  which  the  art  or  trade  is  carried  on. 
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Tlic  tenninatioii  inits,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  chiefly  in 
ilerivations  from  names  of  plants  and  minerals,  to  denote  the 
material  of  which  a thing  is  made ; e.  g.  cedrlnus,  faginus, 
adamanfinus,  crystalfinus,  and  the  ending  tinus  in  derivative 
adjectives  denoting  time,  as  crastinus,  diutinus,  hornotinus,  an- 
not’inus.  See  § 20. 

8.  The  tennination  drius  expresses  a general  relation  to  the 
noun  from  which  the  adjective  is  formed,  but  more  particularly 
the  occupation  or  profession  of  a person ; e.  g. 

coriarius.  carbonarius.  scapharius.  ostiariiu. 

statuarius.  aerarins.  » navtcularius.  consiltarius. 

sicartus.  argentarius.  codicarius.  classiarius. 

9.  The  ending  osiu  denotes  fulness  or  abundance ; as  in 

aerumnosiis.  aquosus.  bellicosus. 

animosus.  lapidosus-  caliginosus. 

ariificiosus.  vinosus.  tenehricosm. 

The  ending  ubsus  occurs  exclusively  in  derivations  from  words 
of  the  fourth  declension : actuosus,  portuosus,  saltuosus,  vul- 
tuosus  ; but  also  monstruoms  which  is  used  along  with  monstrosus. 

10.  The  tennination  lentiu  denotes  plenty,  and  is  commonly 
preceded  by  the  vowel  u,  and  sometimes  by  d : 

fraudulentus.  vinolentus.  pulverulentus. 

tarhulentus.  npulentus.  violeiUu*. 

esrulentua.  potulentus.  sangiiinolentua. 

1 1 . Less  productive  and  significant  termin.ations  are : -anut 

hich  denotes  Ijelonging  to  a thing;  urbanus,  montanua,  humanus 

(from  homo).  (Respecting  the  adjectives  formed  from  numerals 
by  means  of  this  termination,  sec  §118.  Thus  we  find  fehris 
trrtiana,  quartnna,  a fever  returning  every  third  or  fourth  day)  ; 
— ivus  generally  denotes  the  manner  or  nature  of  a thing:  fur- 
tieiis,  votivus,  acstivus,  tempestivus  ; also  from  participles  : capti- 
rus,  nativu.<i,  sativus  ; — emius  denotes  origin  : fratemus,  matemus, 
pntemus,  infernus,  externus.  The  same  termination  and  urnus 
occur  in  adjectives  denoting  time : vemus,  hibemtts,  hestemus, 
ortrrmis  (from  aevitemus),  diumus,  noctumus  ; — itimus  occurs  in 
Jinitimus,  legitimus,  maritimus.  The  termination  -ater  in  the 
adjectives  mentioned  in  § 100.  denotes  the  place  of  abode  or 
a (quality. 
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[§  353.]  12.  A very  exteusivc  class  of  derivative  adjectives 
end  in  atus,  like  participles  perfect  passive  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion, but  they  are  derived  at  once  from  substantives,  without  its 
being  possible  to  show  the  existence  of  an  intermediate  verb. 

Thus  we  have,  e.  g.,  aurum  and  auratus,  gilt ; but  a verb  aurare 
docs  not  occur,  and  its  existence  is  assumed  only  for  the  sake  of 
derivation.  Some  adjectives  of  this  kind  are  formed  from  sub- 
stantives in  is  and  end  in  itus,  as  auritus,  provided  with  ears ; 
pellittts,  covered  with  a skin ; turritus,  luiving  towers,  and  so 
also  mellitus,  sweet  as  honey.  Some  few  are  formed  by  the 
ending  utus  from  substantives  in  us,  gen.  us ; as,  cornutus,  as- 
tutus;  and  according  to  this  analogy  nasutus,  from  nasus,  i. 
Those  in  atus  are  very  numerous,  e.  g. 

harbatus.  calceatus.  aeratus, 

togatus.  clijieatus.  dentatus.  * 

gaUatus.  oculatus.  falcatus. 

[§  254.]  i)  From  Proper  Names. 

We  may  here  distinguish  four  classes:  — 1.  names  of  men, 

2.  of  tt)wns,  3.  of  iiations,"4.  of  countries. 

1.  The  termination  idnus  is  the  most  common  in  forming 
adjectives  from  Roman  names  of  men,  not  only  from  those 
ending  in  ius,  such  ivs  Tullianns,  Servilianus,  but  also  from 
those  in  us  and  other  endings ; as  Crassianus,  MarcelUanus,  Pau- 
Uanus,  Caesarianus,  Catonianus,  Ciceronianus : anus  occurs  only 
in  names  in  n,  and  is  therefore  found  less  frequently;  as 
Cinnanus,  Sullanus,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  S>epta 
Agrippiana,  legio  Gatbiana.  Gracchus  is  the  only  name  in  us 
that  commonly  makes  Gracchanus  ; ior  Augustanus,  Lepidanus, 
and  Lucullanus  occur  along  with  Augustianus,  Lepidianus,  and 
Lucullianus.  The  termination  Inus  is  found  chiefly  in  derivatives 
from  names  of  families,  e.  g.  Messalinus,  Paulinus,  Btffinus, 
Agrippina,  Plancina;  in  real  adjectives  it  occurs  much  more 
rarely,  but  it  is  well  established  in  Jugurtha,  Jugurthinus  (for 
which  however  Jugurthanus  also  might  have  been  used) ; Plau- 
tus, Plautinus ; Verres,  Verrinus,  to  distinguish  them  from 
Plautius,  Plautianus ; Verrius,  Verrianus.  In  Suetonius,  more- 
over, we  find  helium  Viriathinum,  Jussa  Drusina,  and  in  Cicero 
oratio  Metellina  (an  oration  delivered  against  Metcllus),  ad  Att. 

L 13. ; helium  Antiochinum,  Philip.  xL.  7. ; and  partes  Antia- 
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ehinae,  ad  Fam.  Lx.  8.  The  feniiination  his  in  Caesareus, 
Ilerculeus,  Romuleus,  is  used  only  by  poets. 

There  are  two  terminations  for  forming  adjectives  from  Greek 
names  of  men,  cus  or  xus  (in  Greek  uos,  sec  § 2.)  and  icus. 
Some  names  form  adjectives  in  both  terminations  with  a slight 
difference  in  meaning,  e.  g.  Philippeus  and  Philippicxu,  Pytha- 
goreus  and  Pythagoricus,  Isocrateus  and  Isucraticus,  Homerius 
and  Homerictis.  Of  others,  one  form  only  is  used,  as  De- 
mosthenicus,  Platonints,  Socraticus.  To  these  we  must  add 
those  in  -iacus  formed  from  names  in  ias,  e.  g.  Archias.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  Antiochins,  Aristotelius,  or  with  a different 
pronunciation,  Achtlleus,  Epieureus,  Ilcrarletis,  Sophockus,  Theo- 
doreus.  Sometimes  adjectives  in  eus  are  formed  also  from  Latin 
names,  though,  at  the  best  period  of  the  language,  never  without 
a definite  reason ; e.  g.  in  Cicero,  in  Verr.  iii.  49.,  MarcelUa  and 
Verria,  Greek  festivals  in  honour  of  those  persons ; but  after- 
wards we  find,  without  this  peculiar  meaning,  Augusteus,  Lu- 
culleus  (in  Pliny  and  Suetonius),  Neroneus,  Homan  objects  being 
thus  designated  by  words  with  a Greek  termination. 

Note.  It  must  however  be  obsorveJ  that  the  Homan  gentile  names  in  ius  were 
originally  adjeotives,  and  were  always  used  as  such.  We  thus  read  lex  Cor- 
nelia, Julia,  TuUia,  via  Flamitua,  Valeria,  Appia,  aqua  Julia,  circus  Flamimwi, 
theatrum  Pompeium,  horrea  Sulpicia,  instead  of  the  adjectives  in  amts.  Nay,  the 
Komans  made  this  very  proper  distinction,  that  the  adjectives  in  ius  denoted 
every  thing  whii  h originated  with  the  person  in  question  and  was  destined  for 
public  use,  while  those  in  anus  denoted  that  which  was  named  after  the 
lierson  for  some  reason  or  other;  e.  g.  lex  Sulpicia,  hut  seditio  Sulpiciana; 
aqua  Appia,  but  mala  Appiana;  porticos  Pompeia,  but  classis  Pompeiana,  &c. 
The  former  meaning  is  also  expressed  when  the  name  itself  is  used  adjectively, 
as  aqua  Trajana,  portus  Trajanus,  though  an  adjective  in  ianus  was  formed 
even  from  names  ending  in  amts,  as  malum  Sejanianum,  SCtum  Silaniamtm. 
.\ceording  to  this  analogy  Augtistus,  a,  urn,  was  used  for  Augvstiamts,  Augus- 
tarms,  or  Augustalis ; e.  g.  domus  Axigttsta,  pax  Augusta,  scriptores  historiae 
Attgustae.  The  poets  went  still  further,  and  Horace,  for  exontplc  {Carm.  iv. 
5.  I.)  says;  Pomulae  getitis  custos,  for  Romuleae. 

[§  255.]  2.  From  names  of  places,  and  chiefly  from  those 

of  towns,  adjectives  are  derived  ending  in  etisis,  Inus,  as  and 
anus. 

a)  -ensis,  also  from  common  or  appellative  nouns,  e.  g.  castren- 
sh  from  castra  ; circensis  from  circus  ; and  from  names  of  towns : 
Cannae,  Cannensis  ; Catina,  Catinensis  ; Ariminum,  Ariminensis  ; 
Comum,  Coinensis ; Mediolanum,  Mediolanensis ; Sulmo,  Sul- 
mnnensis ; from  (Greek)  towns  in  xa  (fa):  Autiochensis,  Antigo- 
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nensis,  AUalensis,  Nicomedensis,  but  in  Ileracliensis  the  i ia 
preserved. 

/3)  -inus  from  munes  in  la  and  turn  ; e.  g.  Amcria,  Amerinus  ; 
Aricia,  Aricinus ; Florentia,  Florentinus ; Caudium,  Cmtdinus; 
Clusium,  Clusinus;  Canusium,  Canusinus.  And  so  also  from 
Latium,  Latinus,  and  from  Capitolium,  Capitolinus. 

7)  -as  (for  all  genders)  is  used  less  extensively,  and  only 
forms  adjectives  from  names  of  towns  in  um,  though  not  from 
all.  It  occurs  in  Arpinum,  Arpinas ; Aquinum,  Aquinas ; 
Privemum,  F^rivernas ; Ferentinum,  Ferentinas  {ager)\  Casili- 
num,  Casilinas  (along  with  Casilinensis).  But  Ravenna  also 
makes  Ravennas ; Capena,  Capenas ; Ardea,  Ardeat ; Inter- 
amna,  Interamnas  (also  ager) ; Frustno,  Frutinas,  Antium 
makes  Antias,  but  we  find  also  Antiense  templum  and  Antiatinae 
sortes. 

S)  -anus  from  names  of  towns  in  a and  ae  ; e.  g.  Roma,  Ro- 
manus ; Alha,  Albanus*  \ Sparta,  Spartanus ; Cumae,  Cu- 
manus  ; Sgraeusae,  Sgracusanus ; Thebae,  Thebanus  ; also  from 
some  in  um  and  I .'  Tusculum,  Tusculanus ; Fujuli,  Fundanus. 

[§  856.]  Greek  adjectives,  however,  formed  from  names  of 
towns,  or  such  as  were  introduced  into  Latin  through  the  literar 
turc  of  the  Greeks,  follow  different  rules  which  must  be  learned 
from  a Greek  grammar.  We  will  here  only  remark  that  the 
most  frequent  ending  is  ius,  by  means  of  which  adjectives  are 
formed  also  from  Greek  names  of  countries  and  islands ; e.  g. 
Aeggptus,  Aeggptius ; Lesbos,  Lesbius ; Rhodus,  Rhodius ; Co- 
rinthus,  Corinthius  ; Ephesus,  Ephesius ; Chius,  Chius  (instead 
of  Chaus') ; Lacedaemon,  Laeedaemonius  ; Marathon,  Maratho- 
nius ; Salamis,  Salaminius ; Eretria,  Eretrius.  Other  names 
in  a take  the  termination  deus,  as  Smgma,  Smgrnaeus ; Tegea, 
Tegeaeus ; Larissa,  Larissaeus ; Perga,  Pergaeiis,  and  so  also 
Cumae  (Kvp.r))  makes  the  Greek  adjective  Cuinaeus.  In  the 
cjise  of  towns  not  in  Greece,  even  when  they  are  of  Greek 
origin,  we  most  frequently  find  the  termination  inus : Tarentum, 
Tarentinus ; Agrigentum,  Agrigentinus ; Centuripae,  Centuri- 
pinus ; Metapontum,  Metapontinus  ; Rhegium,  Rhegimts,  whereas 
the  Latin  Regium  Lepidi  makes  the  adjective  Regieruis.  It  not 
unfrequently  happened  tliat  the  Romans,  as  may  be  observed 

* Albauus  is  I'onncd  from  Alba  Longa,  Albensis  from  Alba  on  lake  Fucinus. 
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in  some  instances  ali’eady  mentioned,  formed  adjectives  from 
Greek  names  of  towns  in  their  own  way,  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  Greek  forms ; e.  g.  Atheniensis  instead  of  Athe- 
naeus,  Thebanus  instead  of  Thehaem  (wliile  Thebaicus  is  an  ad- 
jective derived  from  the  Egyptian  Thebes),  EreirientU  along 
with  Eretrius,  Syracusanus  along  with  Syracusitu,  Eleutitnu 
more  frequently  than  the  Greek  form  Eleusiniu*,  The  Greek 
ending  svs  was  most  commonly  changed  into  ensU ; sometimes, 
however,  it  was  retained  along  with  the  Latin  form,  as  IlaU- 
carnasseus  and  Halicarnassensit.  In  like  manner  the  Greek 
ijr)s  was  sometimes  retained,  as  in  Abderitet ; and  sometimes 
changed  into  antu,  as  in  Panmmitanut,  Tyndaritanus,  especially 
in  all  the  Greek  names  of  towns  compounded  with  poUs,  as 
NeapoUtanus,  Mcgalopolitanu*.  The  other  Greek  terminations 
are  usually  retained  in  Latin. 

[§  257.]  3.  F rom  names  which  originally  belong  to  nations, 
adjectives  are  formed  in  icus  and  xus,  in  most  cases  in  xcua,  c.  g. 
from  Afer,  Britannus,  Callus,  Germanus,  Italus,  Marsus,  Medus, 
Celta,  Persa,  Scytha,  Arabs,  Aethiops,  wo  have  the  adjectives 
Africus,  Britannicus,  Celticus,  Arabicus,  &c. ; those  in  ius  are 
formed  from  some  Greek  names,  as  Syrus,  Syrius;  Cilix, 
Cilicius ; Thrax,  Thracius.  Other  names  of  nations  are  at 
once  substantives  and  adjectives,  as  Graecus,  Etruscus,  Sardus, 
or  adjectives  and  at  the  same  time  substantives,  as  Bomanus, 
Latinus,  Sabinus.  Other  substantive  names  again  serve  indeed 
as  adjectives,  but  still  form  a distinct  adjective  in  icus,  as  His- 
panus,  Ilispanxcus ; Appulus,  Appulicus ; Samnxs,  Samnxticxu. 
In  like  manner,  Caeres,  Veiens,  Camers,  Tiburs  are  both 
substantives  and  adjectives,  but  still  form  distinct  adjectives 
according  to  the  analogy  of  names  of  towns : Caeretanus,  Veien- 
tanus,  Camertinxts,  Tiburtinus. 

Note.  It  must  be  remarked  that  poets  and  the  later  prose  writers,  in  ge- 
neral, use  the  substantive  form  also  os  an  adjective ; e.  g.  iMarsiu  aper,  Cotcha 
venena,  although  Colchicus  and  .Marsicus  exist ; Herat.  Carm.  iv.6.  7.:  Dar- 
danas  turret quaieret { vers.  12.:  in  pulvere  Teucro;  vers.  18. : Achivii  flammia 
ttrere,  instead  of  Achaicis.  And  this  is  not  only  the  ca.se  with  these  forms  of 
the  second  declension,  which  externally  resemble  adjectives,  but  Ovid  and 
Juvenal  say  Numidae  leones,  Numidae  ursi  instead  of  Numidici;  and  Persius 
says:  Ligus  ora  for  Ligiistica.  The  Greek  feminine  forms  of  names  of  nations 
are  likewise  used  as  adjectives;  thus  Virgil  says:  Creita  pharetra  for  Crctica, 
Aumni.'s  ora  for  Auto/da,  and  the  like.  The  same  liberty  is  taken  by  poets 
«iih  the  names  of  rivers  in  uv.  Thus  Horace,  Carm.  iv.  4.  38.  has:  Metuu- 
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rum  flumerr,  de  Art.  Poet.  !8. : Jhmen  Rhenum.  Even  prosewriters  sumetjine* 
follow  their  example  in  this  respect:  Plin.  Hiit.  Nat.  iii.  16.:  oitiitm  £rida- 
num;  Caes.  Ji.  U.  iii.  7^  and  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  1).,  Nut.  iv.  12. : mare  Ocearatm. 

[§  258.]  4.  Tlie  names  of  countries,  with  some  exceptions, 
such  as  the  Latin  names  of  districts,  Latium  and  Samnium,  and 
those  borrowed  from  the  Greek  language,  Aegyftus,  Epirus,  Persis, 
are  themselves  derived  from  the  names  of  nations ; e.  g.  Bri- 
tannia,  Gallia,  Italia,  fiyria,  Thracia,  sometimes  with  slight 
ehanges,  as  in  Sardi,  Sardinia;  and  Siculi,  Sicilia.  Africa  and 
Corsica  arc  real  adjectives,  to  which  terra  is  understood.  From 
some  of  these  eountries,  adjectives  are  formed  with  the  terminations 
ensis  and  anus,  as  Graeciensis,  Hispaniensis,  Siciliensis;  Africanus, 
Gallicanus,  Germanicianus,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  adjectives  derived  from  the  names  of  the  respective 
nations.  Thus  exercitus  Hispaniensis  signifies  an  army  stationed 
in  Spain,  but  not  an  army  consisting  of  Spaniards ; but  spartum 
Hispanicum  is  a plant  indigenous  in  Spun.  The  following  are 
some  peculiar  adjectives  of  Greek  formation : Aegyptiacus,  Sy- 
riacus.  Graccanicus  is  strangely  formed,  and  expresses  Greek 
oriffin  or  Greek  fashion. 

[§  259.]  C.  From  other  Adjectives. 

Diminutives  are  formed  from  some  adjectives  by  the  termina- 
tions ulus,  olus,  c^us,  and  ellus,  according  to  the  rules  which 
were  given  above,  § 240.,  with  regard  to  diminutive  substantives. 
Thus  we  have  parvulus,  horridulus,  nasutulus,  primulus ; au- 
reolus ; pauperculus,  leviculus,  tristiculus ; misellus,  novelhts, 
pulchellus,  tenellus.  Double  diminutives  are  formed  from  paucus 
and  paulus : paululus  or  pauxiUus,  and  pauxillulus,  a,  um  ; and 
from  bonus  {bonus'),  bellus  and  bellulus.  Respecting  the  diminu- 
tives derived  from  comparatives,  comp.  § 104.  2.  Note. 

The  termination  aneus  appended  to  the  stem  of  an  adjective 
(and  participle)  in  us,  expresses  a resemblance  to  the  quality 
denoted  by  the  primitive ; e.  g.  supervacaneus,  of  a superfluous 
nature ; but  there  are  only  few  words  of  this  kind : rejectaneus, 
subitaneus,  collectancus,  and,  according  to  their  analogy,  consen~ 
taneus,  praecidaneus,  succidaneus. 

[§  260.]  Besides  derivation  new  words  are  also  formed  by 
composition.  In  examining  such  words  we  may  consider  either 
the  first  or  the  second  part  of  which  a compound  consists. 

The  first  word  is  cither  a noun,  a verb,  or  a particle.  I'lic 
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second  remains  unchanged,  e.  g.  benrfucio,  hrnejirium,  maledico, 
satago ; a contraction  takes  place  only  in  nolo,  from  ne  (for  non) 
and  volo,  and  in  malo,  from  mlige  (for  magis)  and  vSlo.  Prepo- 
sitions arc  used  more  frequently  than  any  other  particles  in 
forming  compound  words.  Kesj)ecting  their  signification  and 
the  changes  produced  in  pronunciation  l)y  the  meeting  of  hete- 
rogeneous consonants,  sec  Chap.  LXVI. 

There  are  only  a few  words  in  which  verbs  form  the  first 
part  of  a compound,  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  verb 
facio  forms  the  latter  part,  as  in  arefacio,  calefacio,  madefacio, 
pafefacio,  condocefacio,  commonefacio,  assuefacio  and  constiefaeio. 
The  only  change  in  the  first  verbs  (which  belong  to  the  second 
conjugation)  is  that  they  throw  off  the  o of  the  present. 

When  the  first  word  is  a noun  (substantive  or  adjective),  it 
regularly  ends  in  a short  i,  which  is  the  connecting  vowel. 
patricida.  armiger.  particeps.  aequiparo, 

artifex.  aquilifer.  ignivomus.  amplifico. 

tubicen.  capripcs.  misericors.  breviloquetis. 

causidicus.  carniuorus.  rupicapra.  alienigena. 

aedjfico.  belligero.  stillicidium.  vilipendo. 

So  also  biceps,  trigemini  fratres,  centifolia  rosa,  centimanus  Ggges, 
from  centum,  whereas  otherwise  the  compositions  with  numerals 
are  different,  as  quadrupes,  and  without  any  change : quinquere- 
rnis.  A contraction  takes  place  in  tUncen  for  tibiicen,  from  tibia 
and  cano,  whereas  in  tubicen  and  Jidicen  the  connecting  vowel 
is  short  according  to  the  rule,  there  being  no  i in  the  termina- 
tion of  the  words  tuba  and  jides.  When  the  second  word 
begins  with  a vowel,  the  connecting  i is  thrown  out,  as  in  mag- 
nanimus,  unaninus,  with  which  we  may  compare  unimanus  and 
uniformis. 

Those  words  the  parts  of  which  are  declined  separately,  may 
likewise  be  regarded  as  compounds,  although  they  form  one 
word  only  in  so  far  as  they  arc  commonly  written  as  such ; as 
respublica,  jusjurandum,  rosmarinus,  tresviri.  So  also  those  of 
which  the  first  word  is  a genitive,  as  senatusconsultum,  plebiscitum, 
duumvir,  triumvir,  that  is,  one  of  the  duoviri  or  tresviri. 

Mole.  The  Greek  language  regularly  makes  the  first  part  of  a compound, 
when  it  is  a noun,  end  in  o;  e.  g.  eiofiaro^itXat,  ^vpo^ci~ 

ni.  As  inaiiy  such  Greek  compounds  passed  over  into  the  Latin  language, 
S'loh  a.s  philomphns,  philulogns,  gi'aecostmh,  Gallogmeci,  we  may  form  similar 
et.mpouiids  in  mmicrn  Latin,  but  only  in  the  case  of  proper  names,  lus 
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Fnmcugalli,  Graeco- Latinta.  There  u no  good  rcusou  for  rejcclmg  them,  if 
they  really  deuote  one  thing  which  is  foruicd  by  the  combination  of  two 
elements. 

[§  261.]  The  latter  word  in  the  connwsition  determines  to 
what  part  of  speech  the  whole  belongs.  In  compositions 
with  particles,  the  second  word  cither  remains  unchanged,  or 
undergoes  only  a slight  variation  in  its  vowel.  This  variation 
must  be  here  considered,  especially  with  regard  to  the  radical 
vowel  of  the  verb ; for  the  vowels  i,  o,  v,  a and  c remain  un- 
changed, as  in  uscr'iho,  committor,  appono,  excolo,  adduco,  illabor, 
subrvpo  ; but  u and  e and  the  diphthong  ae  frctpiently  undergo  a 
change:  1.  a remains  only  in  the  coiii])ounds  of  cavco,  mannj, 
and  traho ; but  in  most  other  cases  it  is  changed  into  ?,  e.  g. 
constituo  from  statuo,  accipio  from  capio,  abjicio  from  jacio,  ar- 
ripio  from  rapio,  incido  fro'm  cado,  addjo  from  ago;  so  also  at- 
tingo  from  tango,  confringo  from  fningo;  it  is  changed  into  e in 
ascendo,  aspergo,  conferdo,  rcfello,  impertio  (along  witli  impartio). 
2.  S sometimes  remains  unchanged,  as  in  appeto,  contego,  contcro, 
congero,  but  sometimes  it  is  changed  into  i ; assidco  from  sedeo, 
abstineo  from  teneo,  arrtgo  from  rego,  attpicio  from  spccio.  Both 
forms  occur  in  the  compounds  of  legcre,  e.  g.  perlcgo,  rcatl 
through ; intelligo,  understand,  but  intcllego  too  was  used  in 
early  times.  3.  The  diphthong  ae  remains  unchanged  only  in 
the  compounds  of  hacreo,  as  adhaereo  ; it  is  changed  into  i in  tlie 
compounds  of  caedo,  laedo,  quaero,  e.  g.  incido,  illido,  inquiro. 
Other  particulars  may  be  gathered  from  the  lists  of  irregular 
verbs. 

In  the  composition  of  nouns  with  verbs,  the  second  word 
undei^oes  more  violent  changes,  and  the  ndes  already  given 
respecting  derivation  must  be  taken  into  account  here.  But 
nouns  are  also  formed  in  comjxisitlon  with  verbs  by  the  mere 
abbreviation  of  the  ending,  and  without  any  characteristic  syl- 
lable of  derivation.  Thus  wc  have  from  cano,  tuhicen ; fronr 
giro,  claviger,  armiger ; from  fero,  eistifer,  signifer ; from  facio, 
artifex,  pontifex  ; from  capio,  princeps,  municeps,  particejts. 
Compound  adjectives  are  derived  from  verbs  by  the  termination 
us,  which  is  appended  to  the  verbal  stem  ; mortiferus,  ignivomtis, 
dulcisoHus,  like  consonus,  camioorus,  causidicus ; and  from  sub- 
stantives with  a very  slight  or  no  change  at  all,  e.  g.  centimanus, 
capripes,  mhericors,  uniformis. 
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Note.  When  the  parts  of  a compouml  word  are  separated  by  Uie  insertion 
of  one  or  two  unaccented  words,  it  is  called,  l>y  a gramniuticol  term,  a tmesis. 
Such  a tmesis,  however,  occurs  in  prose  only  in  the  case  of  relative  pronouns 
coin]M>unded  with  amqiie,  more  rarely  in  those  with  libel  and  in  adjectives  or 
n<lverbs  compounded  with  per,  so  that  we  may  say,  e.  g.  quod  eiiim  cuMfue 
judicium  sMerat  vieit ; qua  re  cuiupie  potero  tibi  serviam ; quale  id  cuiique 
eet;  per  mihi  graium  feceris;  per  mihi,  inqvam,  gratum  feceris. 


CHAP.  LXII. 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  PAKTICLES. 

DEUIVATIVE  ADVEUnS. 

[§  262.]  1.  As  the  adjective  qualifies  a substantive,  so  the 
adverb  qualifies  a verb,  an  adjective  (consequently  a participle 
also),  and  even  another  adverb ; e.  g.  prudens  homo  prudenter 
affit ; feUx  homo  felidter  xnvit ; eximie  doctus ; domus  celcriter 
extructa  ; satis  bene  scripsit. 

Note.  There  are  only  certain  eases  in  which  an  adverb  can  be  joined  with 
a substantive,  viz.  when  the  substantive  is  used  as  an  adjective  or  juirticiple, 
and  accordingly  denotes  a tpiality,  as  popultis  late  rex  for  late  regnaiis,  nding 
far  and  wide ; admodum  puer  erat,  be  was  very  young,  or  very  much  like  a 
boy  ; — or  when  a participle  is  unilerstood  to  the  atlverb,  e.  g.  Tacit.  Amt.  ii. 
20. : gravibus  supeme  ictibus  coiiflictabantur,  that  is,  supeme  accideiitibus,  com- 
ing from  above;  ibid.  12.  61.:  nuUis  eitrinsecus  adjvmeniis  velavit,  that  is, 
extrinsecus  ductis  or  assumptis,  by  outward  or  external  rca.sons.  In  this  manner 
Livy  frequently  uses  the  adverb  circa  in  the  sense  of  neighbouring ; e.  g.  i.  1 7. : 
multarum  circa  cioitatum  irritatis  animis.  An  adverb  may  be  joined  with  pro- 
nominal adjectives,  when  their  ailjective  character  predominates,  as  in  homo 
plane  noster,  entirely  ours,  that  is,  devoted  to  us. 

2.  Adverbs  belong  to  those  parts  of  sjxiech  which  are  in- 
capable of  inflexion,  for  they  have  neither  cases  nor  any  other 
forms  to  denote  the  difference  of  persons,  tenses,  or  moods. 
But  an  adverb  approaches  nearest  the  declinable  parts  of  speech, 
inasmuch  as  adverbs  derived  from  adjectives  or  participles 
t:ikc  the  same  degrees  of  comparison  as  the  latter.  We  have, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place  to  consider  only  the  formation  of 
adverbs  and  then  their  degrees  of  comparison. 

With  regard  to  their  etymology,  adverbs  arc  either  simple  or 
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primitive  (jnrimitiva)  or  derived  (derivata).  "We  shall  first  treat 
of  derivative  adverbs ; their  number  is  great,  and  certain  laws 
are  followed  in  their  formation. 

[§  263.]  3.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  derivative  adverbs 
end  in  e and  ter,  and  are  derived  from  adjectives  and  participles 
(present  active  and  perfect  passive). 

Adjectives  and  participles  in  us,  a,  um,  and  adjectives  in 
er,  a,  um  (that  is,  those  which  follow  the  second  declension), 
make 


Adverbs  with  the  termination  e. 

Thus  altus,  longus,  molestus,  doctus,  emendatus,  ornatuSf  make 
the  adverbs  alte,  longe,  moleste,  docte,  emendate,  ornate.  With 
regard  to  adjectives  in  er,  a,  um,  the  formation  of  adverbs 
varies  according  as  they  throw  out  the  e in  the  oblique  cases  or 
retain  it  (see  § 48.  and  51.),  for  the  adverbs  follow  the  oblique 
cases.  Thus  liher  and  miser  make  Uhere  and  misere  ; but  ae^er 
{aegri)  and  pulcher  (^pulchri)  make  aegre  and  pulchre.  Bonus 
makes  the  adverb  benSt,  from  an  ancient  form  bonus.  BUne  and 
rncUe  are  the  only  adverbs  of  this  class  that  end  in  a short  e. 

Note  1.  Infeme,  below,  and  interne,  within,  although  derived  from  adjectives 
in  us,  ore  used  with  a short  e,  the  former  bj  Lucretius  and  the  latter  by 
Ausonins,  the  only  writers  in  which  these  adverbs  resjtectively  occur.  To 
these  we  must  add  ni^m^  above,  in  Lucretius  and  Horace,  Carm.  ii.  20.  II., 
though  in  the  latter  the  quantity  of  the  e is  a disputed  point.  It  canuot  be 
ascertained  whether  the  poets  mode  the  e in  these  words  short  by  a poetical 
licence,  or  whether  these  adverbs  have  any  thing  particular. 

Note  2.  Some  adverbs  in  e differ  in  their  meaning  from  their  respective 
adjectives,  but  they  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  derived  from  them. 
Thus  sane  (from  sanus,  sound,  well)  signifies  “ eertaiidy valde  (from  validus, 
strong,  contracted  from  valide,  which  furnishes  the  degrees  of  comparison) 
signifies  “ very;”  and  plane  signifies  “ plainly,”  likeytlsnut,  but  also  takes  the 
meaning  of  “ entirely,”  or  “ thoroughly.” 

[§  264.]  4.  All  Other  adjectives  and  the  participles  in  ns  (con- 
sequently all  adjectives  which  follow  the  third  declension)  form 
their 

Adverbs  in  ter, 

by  adding  this  termination  to  the  stem,  the  connecting  vowel  i 
being  inserted  between  the  stem  and  the  termination ; but  ad- 
jectives ending  in  ns  take  no  connecting  vowel ; e.  g.  elegans, 
eleganter ; amans,  amanter ; conveniens,  convenienter ; but  par. 
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jHiriter ; utilis,  utilitvr ; tenuis,  tenuiter ; celer,  iris,  celeriter  ; sa- 
luber,  salitbriter,  and  so  also  ferociter,  simpliciter,  dupliciter, 
concorditer,  audaciter  (or  more  frequently  contracted  into  au- 
dacter). 

Note  1.  The  temiination  ter  servos  also  to  form  the  adverbs  aliter,  other- 
wise, and  propter,  beside  ; the  former  from  the  original  form  alts,  neuter  olid, 
and  the  latter  from  prnpe,  being  abridged  for  propiter.  (See  No.  7.  note  1.) 
Vehementer  is  derived  from  rehemens,  but  takes  the  signification  of  “ very,” 
like  ralde;  e.  g.  Cic-  de  Off.  ii.  21. : vehementer  se  moderaium  praebuit.  The 
indeclinable  nequnm  has  the  adverb  nequiter. 

Note  2.  The  adjectives  mentioned  in  § 101.,  which  have  double  termi-  ■ 
nations,  «.?,  a,  urn,  and  is,  e,  ought  to  have  also  a double  form  of  their 
adverbs,  but  this  is  the  case  only  in  hilare  and  hUuriter;  with  regard  to  imbe- 
ciUus  it  remains  uncertain,  ns  the  positive  of  the  adverb  does  not  occur;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  other  adjectives  of  this  kind  the  adverb  is  wanting  alto- 
gether. Tliere  arc,  on  the  other  hand,  some  adjectives  in  us,  a,  nm,  of  which 
the  adverbs  have  two  forma  (abundantiu) ; aa  dure,  dnriter ; firme,  Jirmiter ; 
nave,  naviter;  humane,  inhumane — humaniter,  inhumaniter ; large,  largiter; 
luetdetUe,  Utculenter;  tnrhulente,  turbuleiUer;  and  in  the  early  language  many 
more,  which  are  mentioned  by  I’riscian,  xv.  3.  Of  violenlus,  fraudulentus, 
and  temulentus,  adverbs  in  ter  only  exist : violenter,  fraudtdenter,  temulenter. 

[§  265.]  5.  Although  in  grammar  an  adverb  is  assigned  to 
every  adjective,  yet  the  dictionary  must  frequently  be  consulted, 
for  there  arc  some  adjectives  whose  very  signification  does  not 
admit  the  formation  of  an  adverb,  as,  for  e.xample,  those 
which  denote  a material  or  colour ; while  with  respect  to  others 
we  can  say  no  more  than  that  no  adverb  of  them  is  found  in  the 
writers  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  as  of  the  adjectives 
amens,  dims,  discurs,  gnarus,  rudis,  trux,  imhellis,  immohilis,  iii- 
Jiexibilis,  and  others  compounded  in  the  same  manner.  Of  vetus 
the  adverbs  are  vetuste  and  antique,  and  of  Jidus,  fideliter,  de- 
rived from  other  adjectives  of  the  same  meaning.  It  frequently 
hapjiens  that  adverbs  exist  in  the  degrees  of  comparison,  without 
their  form  of  the  positive  being  found ; c.  g.  tristiter  and  socor- 
diter  arc  not  to  be  found,  and  Instead  of  uheriter,  ubertim  is  used  ; 
but  the  comparatives  tristius,  socordius,  uberius,  and  the  super- 
latives are  of  common  use.  The  adverb  magne  docs  not  occur, 
but  its  irregular  comparative  magis,  and  the  superlative  maximr, 
are  of  very  common  occurrence.  Multum,  plus,  plurimum  have 
no  adverbs,  but  these  neuters  in  some  cases  serve  themselves  as 
advcrljs. 

[§  266.]  G.  Sometimes  particular  cases  of  adjectives  supply 
the  phicc  of  the  regularly  formed  adverbs  in  c;‘o)  of  some  ad- 
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jcctlvca  in  w,  a,  um,  and  er,  a,  urn,  the  ablative  singular  in  o 
is  used  as  an  adverb;  e.  g.  arcano  and  secreto,  secretly;  cito, 
quickly ; continuo,  immediately ; crcbro,  frequently ; faUo, 
wrongly ; gratuito,  gratis ; liquido,  clearly ; manifesto,  mani- 
festly ; mutuo,  as  a loan,  hence  mutually ; necessario,  neces- 
sarily; perpeluo,  pcqwtually;  precario,  by  entreaties;  raro, 
rarely  ; scdulo,  sedulously  ; serio,  seriously  ; subito,  suddenly  ; 
tuto,  safely.  To  these  must  be  added  some  adverbs  formed 
from  participles  : auspicato,  composito,  consulto,  directo,  festinato, 
nec-  or  inopviato,  improviso,  iterato,  merito,  optato,  praeparato, 
sortito.  Along  with  several  of  these  ablative  adverbs,  the  forms 
in  e also  are  occasionally  used ; but  apart  from  the  origin,  the 
forma  in  o do  not  differ  either  in  meaning  or  in  their  degrees  of 
comparison  from  those  in  e. 

Note  1.  Vere  and  vero  have  a somewliat  difTerent  sense  : the  regular  ad- 
verb of  verus,  true,  is  vere:  but  vero  is  use<l  in  answers  in  the  sense  of  “ in 
truth,”  or  “ certainly,"  but  it  is  more  commonly  applied  as  a conjunction  in 
the  sense  of  “but,”  or  “however.”  Vie  will  explain  its  use  in  answers  by 
an  example.  When  I am  asked,  adfuistine  heri  in  conrieiof  I answer,  ego  vero 
adfui;  or,  without  a verb,  ego  vero,  minime  vero;  and  rero  thus  lx?ing  merely 
indicative  of  a reply,  will  often  be  untranslatable  into  English.  The  case  of 
eerie  and  certo  is  generally  different  from  that  of  vere  and  rero:  the  adverb 
which  usually  takes  the  meaning  of  its  adjective  is  certo,  while  certe  takes  the 
signification  of  “ at  least,”  to  limit  an  assertion  ; e.  g.  victi  sumus,  out,  si  dig- 
nitas  vinci  non  potest,  fracti  certe.  Certe,  however,  is  frequently  used  also  in 
the  sense  of  our  “ certainly,"  especially  in  the  phrase  certe  scio,  which,  in 
Cicero,  is  even  more  frequent  than  certo  scio.  See  my  note  on  Cic.  lib.  i. 
in  Verr.  1. 

Note  2.  Omnino,  from  omnis,  altogether,  or  in  general,  may  also  be 
reckoned  among  this  class  of  adverbs.  The  etymology  of  oppido,  very,  is 
very  doubtful.  Profecto,  truly,  also  belongs  to  this  class,  if  it  be  derived 
from  profectus,  a,  um;  but  if  it  be  the  same  as  pro  facto,  which  is  more 
probable,  it  belongs  to  those  which  we  shall  mention  under  No.  10. 

[§  267]  7.  h)  In  some  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  the 
neuter  singular  supplies  the  place  of  the  adverb ; as  facile,  dif- 
ficile, recens,  sublime,  impune  and  abunde,  which,  however,  is  not 
derived  from  an  adjective  abundis,  but  from  abundus.  To  these 
we  must  add  some  belonging  to  adjectives  of  the  second  de- 
clension: ceterum,  plerumque,  plurimum,  potissimum  more  fre- 
quent than  potissime,  multum  and  paulum  (for  which,  however, 
in  combination  with  comparatives,  the  ablatives  multo  and  paulo 
are  more  commonly  used),  nimium  (the  Same  as  nimis'),  parum, 
and  lastly  the  numeral  adverbs  primum,  iterum,  tertium,  quartum, 
&c.,  which  have  also  the  termination  o (see  § 123.),  and  pos- 
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tremum  (o),  extremum  (o),  supremum  and  ultimum  (o),  which  are 
formed  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  numeral  adverbs.  Poets 
in  particular  and  Tacitus  who  follows  their  example  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  the  neuter  of  adjectives,  of  the  second  as  well  as  of 
the  third  declension,  as  adverbs ; e.  g.  multum  similis,  acutum 
cemere,  mite,  dulce,  crassum,  perjidum  ridere,  indoctum  canere, 
cerium  and  incertum  vigilare,  triste  and  torvum  clamare,  immite 
sibilare,  aeternum  discordare,  and  in  the  plural  multa  gemere,  tri- 
stia  ululare,  crebra  ferire. 

Note  1.  We  have  every  reason  to  consider  the  adverb  projo«,  which  has 
become  a preposition,  as  the  neuter  of  an  obsolete  adjective,  propis ; for 
propter^  which,  as  an  adverb,  has  the  same  meaning,  is  evidently  the  regular 
adverb,  being  contracted  from  propiter^  and  the  comparative  propior,  and  the 
adverb  propin3,  'm\ist  likewise  be  traced  to  propie.  Saepe  is  perhaps  a word 
of  the  same  kind,  but  the  degrees  of  the  adjective,  aaepior  and  saepissimus, 
are  no  longer  in  use. 

Note  2.  Instead  of  difficile,  however,  the  regular  adverbial  forms  dffi- 
ciliter  and  dfficidter  are  still  more  common.  Faciliter  is  unclassical. 

[§  268.]  8.  A considerable  number  of  adverbs  have  the  tcr- 
- mination  im,  and  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  participles ; 
e.  g.  caesim,  punctim,  conjunctim,  mixtim,  contemptim,  cursim, 
citatim,  gravatim  (the  same  as  gravate),  nominatim,  passim  (from 
pander^,  praesertim  (from  prae  and  serd),  privatim,  pedetentim, 
raptim,  sensim,  carptim,  separatim,  statim,  strictim,  tractim. 
Adverbs  of  this  kind  however  are  formed  also  from  other  parts 
of  speech,  but  they  generally  take  the  participial  termination 
atim,  even  when  they  are  not  derived  from  nouns  of  the  first 
declension:  catervatim,  cujieatim,  gregatim,  turmatim,  curiatim, 
gradatim,  ostiaiim,  oppidatim,  provinciatim,  vicatim,  paulatim, 
singulatim,  generatim,  eummatim,  minutatim.  Also  confestim 
(connected  with  fesUnare),  furtim,  singultim,  tributim,  uberthii, 
viritim,  vicissim.  Aff&tim  (ad  fatim,  see  § 205.),  so  full  as  to 
burst ; interim  is  derived  from  inter  ; olim  from  the  obsolete  ollus 
which  is  the  same  as  ille. 

[§  269.]  9.  A smaller  class  of  adverbs  is  formed  from  nouns 
by  the  termination  itus,  generally  to  denote  origin  from  that 
which  is  expressed  by  the  primitive ; as  coelitus,  from  heaven ; 
funditus,  from  the  foundation,  radically ; medullitus,  penitus, 
primitus  the  same  as  primum,  radicitus,  stirpitus.  Some  are 
derived  from  adjectives,  as  antiquitus,  divinitus,  and  humanitus. 

Among  the  same  class  we  reckon  those  adverbs  which  end  in 
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us  or  itus,  and  are  not  derived  from  nouns,  but  from  other  parts 
of  speech.  Such  are  intus,  within ; subtus,  towards  below ; 
extrinsecus  and  intrinseciu,  from  without  and  within ; mordicus 
(from  mordere),  e.  g.  mordicus  tenere  ; versus,  towards  (from  ver- 
tere\  which  is  commonly  used  as  a preposition. 

[§870.]  10.  A large  number  of  adverbs,  lastly,  arises  from 
the  adverbial  use  of  different  cases  of  substantives,  and  from 
the  composition  of  different  parts  of  speech.  In  this  manner 
arose  the  adverbs  of  time : noctu,  vesperi,  mane,  tempore  or  tem- 
pori,  simul  (from  similis),  diu  and  quamdiu,  tamdiu,  aliquamdiu, 
interdiu,  hodie  (though  contracted  from  hoc  die),  quotidie,  quot- 
annis,  postridie,  perendie,  pridie,  nudius  tertius  (from  nunc  dies 
tertius,  the  day  before  yesterday,  or  the  third  day  from  the 
present),  nudius  quartus,  nudius  quintus,  nudius  tertiusdecimus, 
propediem,  initio,  principio,  repente  and  derepente  (ablative  of 
repens),  imprimis  and  cumprimis,  protenus  and  protinus  (from 
pro  and  the  preposition  tenus),  alias,  actutum,  commodum  (just 
or  directly,  while  the  regular  adverb  commode  retains  the 
meaning  “conveniently”),  modo,  postmodo,  altemis,  interdum, 
cummaxime,  tummaxime,  nunc  ipsum  and  turn  ipsum,  denuo  (i.  e. 
de  novo),  ilicet  (ire  licet),  illico  (properly  in  loco),  and  extemplo ; 
interea  and  praeterea  lengthen  the  a,  so  that  it  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  they  may  be  considered  as  compounds  of  inter, 
praeter  and  ea,  the  neuter  plural.*  So  also  the  adverbs  of 
place : foris,  foras,  insuper,  obviam,  obiter  (from  ob  and  iter), 
peregre,  praesto,  recta  (scil.  via),  una,  comminus,  from  a near 
point,  and  eminus,  from  afar  (from  manus).  In  hactenus, 
eatenus,  quatenus,  aliquatenus,  the  ablative  is  governed  by  the 
preposition  tenus.  The  signification  of  these  adverbs  is  originally 
that  of  locality,  but  they  are  frequently  used  also  in  a figurative 
sense. 

[§  271.]  The  mode  or  manner  of  an  action,  in  answer  to  the 
question  qtd  (an  ancient  ablative  of  quid),  how  ? is  expressed  by 
adverbs  of  the  same  class ; as  sponte,  an  old  ablative ; forte,  an 
ablative  of  fors;  fortuito  (a),  for  sit,  forsitan  (fors  sit  an),  forsan 
and  fors  have  the  same  meaning  as  fortasse  and  fortassis  (in 

* Prof.  Key,  The  Alphabet,  p.  77.  foil.,  accounts  for  the  length  of  the  a by 
tlic  very  probable  supposition  that  the  original  forms  were  posteam,  mtereoTn, 
praeleream,  on  the  analogy  of  the  existing  words  postquam,  antequam,  praeter- 
quam,  4c, — Tbansl. 
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prose  fortasse  and  forsitan  alone  are  used);  nimirum,  scilicet, 
videlicet,  utpote  (from  ut  and  pote,  properly  “ as  possible,”  hence 
“namely,”  or  “as”),  dumtaxat,  praeterquam,  quomodo,  quemad- 
modum,  admodum,  quamohrem,  quare,  quapropter,  quantopere, 
tantopere,  mciximopere  and  summopere,  or  separately  quanto  opere, 
tanto  opere,  &c. ; quantumvis  or  quamvis,  alioqui  or  alioquin,  cete- 
roqui  or  ceteroquin,  frustra,  to  be  explained  by  the  ellipsis  of  via, 
and  to  be  derived  from  fraus,  fraudo ; incassum,  nequicquam, 
summum  (not  ad  summum),  tantum,  solum,  and  tantummSdo,  so- 
lummSdo,  gratis  (from  gratiis,  whence  ingrains'),  vulgo,  bifariam, 
trifariam,  multifariam  and  omnifariam,  with  wlxich  partem  must 
be  understood. 

Lastly  partim  which  was  originally  the  same  as  partem,  as  in 
Liv.  xxvi.  46 : partim  copiarum  ad  tumulum  expugnandum 
mittit,  partim  ipse  ad  arcem  ducit,  but  it  is  more  commonly 
used  either  with  a genitive  or  the  preposition  ex,  in  the  sense  of 
alii — alii;  c.  g.  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  11.;  quum  partim  e nobis  ila  ti~ 
midi  sint,  ut  omnem  populi  Romani  beneficiorum  memoriam  abje- 
cerint,  partim  ita  a republica  aversi,  ut  huic  se  hosti  favere  pros 
se  ferant;  and  in  the  sense  of  alia — alia,  as  in  Cic.  De  Off.  ii. 
21:  eorum  autem  benejiciorum  partim  tjusmodi  stint,  ut  ad  uni- 
versos  cives  pertineant,  partim  singulos  ut  attingant. 

[§  278  ] \ote.  The  adverbs  continuoj  protinuSy  siatimy  confeitini,  subiiOy  re- 
pente  and  derepetdCy  actutumy  illicOy  ilicety  extemploy  signify  in  general  “di- 
rectly” or  “ immediately,”  but,  strictly  speaking,  continuo  means  immediately 
afler;  without  delay;  conyVs/im,  directly;  iubitoy  suddenly,  unex- 

pectedly; protinuSy  further,  i.  c.  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  beginning 
was  made;  hence,  without  interruption;  repeiUCy  and  derepentCy  which 
strengthens  the  meaning,  signifies  “ at  once,*’  and  is  opposed  to  ^ewim,  gra- 
dually ; e.  g.  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  S3. : amicUiaty  quae  minus  delectent  et  minus  pro- 
hentury  ma^s  decere  censent  sapienies  sensim  dissuerey  qunm  repente  praecideret 
actutum  is  instantaneously,  eodem  actu ; Uicet  occufs  more  rarely  than  illicoy 
but  has  almost  the  same  meaning,  “ forthwith,”  or  “ the  instant ; ” e.  g.  Sal- 
lust, Jug.  45. : ubi  formido  ilia  meniibns  decessity  ilicei  lascivia  atque  superbia 
incessere;  Cic.  p.  Muren,  10.:  timulatque  increpuit  suspicio  tumultuSy  artes 
illico  nostrac  conticescunt.  Extenploy  which  is  similar  in  ita  derivation  (fur 
Umplum  is  a locus  religiosus)y  is  similar  also  in  meaning ; e.  g.  Liv.  xli.  1. ; 
alii  gerendum  helium  extemploy  antequam  contrdhere  copias  hostes  possenty  alii 
eonsulendum  prius  senatum  censebant. 

[§  *73.]  Praesertimy  praecipucy  imprimiSy  cumprimisy  and  apprimey  are  gene- 
rally translated  by  “ principally ; ” but  they  have  not  all  the  same  meaning. 
Praesertim  is  our  “ particularly,”  and  sets  forth  a particular  circumstance 
with  emphasis;  praedpue  retains  the  meaning  of  its  adjective,  praeciputu 
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being  the  opposite  of  conunums : jot  praecipman  therefore  is  a privilege  and 
ojiposed  to  ja>  commune,  so  tliat  praecipue  answers  to  our  “ especially.”  The 
sense  of  imprimis  and  cumprimis  is  clear  from  their  composition  — before  or 
in  preference  to  many  others,  principally ; apprime,  lastly,  occurs  more 
rarely,  and  qualifies  and  strengthens  only  adjectives,  as  apprime  doebts, 
apprime  utilis.  Admodum  also  strengthens  the  meaning ; it  properly  signifies 
“ according  to  measure,"  that  is,  in  as  great  a measure  as  can  be,  e.  g.  ad- 
modum gratum  mihi  feceris ; liUerae  tuae  me  admodum  deleetarunt.  In  com- 
bination with  numerals  it  denotes  approximation,  and  occurs  frequently  in 
Livy  and  Curtius ; in  Cicero  we  find  only  nOiil  admodum,  that  is,  “ in  reality 
nothing  at  all.” 

[§  274.]  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  difference  among  the  words  which 
we  generally  translate  by  “ only,"  viz.  modo,  dumtajcat,  solum,  tantum,  solum- 
modo,  tantummodo.  ITie  common  equivalent  for  only  is  modo ; solum  (alone) 
is  “ merely,"  and  points  to  something  higher  or  greater ; tantum  is  only  or 
merely,  but  intimates  that  something  else  was  expected,  e.  g.  dixit  tantum,  non 
prohanU.  These  significations  arc  strengthened  by  composition  : tantummodo 
and  solummodo,  the  latter  of  which  however  occurs  only  in  late  writers. 
Damtaxat  (i.  e.  dum  taxat,  “ providing  one  estimates,"  or  “ estimates  accu- 
rately,") is  not  joined  with  verbs,  and  seems  to  answer  to  our  “only;”  e. g. 
Caes.  Sell.  Civ.  ii.  41. ; peditatu  dumtaxat  procul  ad  speciem  utitur,  only  from 
afar;  Curt.  viii.  4.  (1.)  : tpto  (carmine)  significabatur  male  instituisse  Oraecos, 
quod  tropaeis  regum  dumtaxat  nomina  inscriberentur ; ibid.  iz.  36.  (9.)  ; aestus 
totos  circa  flumen  compos  inundaeerat,  tumulis  dumtaxat  eminentibus,  velut 
insulis  parvis.  In  other  passages  this  word  is  the  same  as  certe,  “ at  least  ” 
(sec  § 266.),  and  denotes  a limitation  to  a particular  point,  as  in  Cicero,  ad 
Att.  iv.  3. : nos  ammo  dumtaxat  vigemus,  re  familiari  comminuti  sumus,  in 
courage  at  least  I am  not  wanting ; valde  me  Athenae  deleetarunt,  urbs  dum- 
taxat et  urbis  omamenta  et  hominum  bcnicolentia,  Cic.,  ad  Att.  v.  10.  Saltern 
also  signifies  “ at  least,"  but  denotes  the  reduction  of  a demand  to  a mini- 
mum ; e.  g.  when  I say  : redde  mihi  libros,  si  rum  omnes,  saltern  tres,  or,  as 
Cicero  (ad  AtL  ix.  6.)  says,  eripe,  mihi  hunc  dolorem,  aut  minus  saltern ; Jinge 
saltern  aliquid  commode  (p.  Rose.  Am.  19.). 

[§  275.]  Frustra  conveys  the  idea  of  a disappointed  expectation,  ns  in 
frrutra  suscipere  Idbores ; nequicquam  that  of  the  absence  of  success,  as  in 
HoraL  Carm.  i.  3.  21.:  nequicquam  deus  abscidit  Ocearm  terras,  si  tamen 
impiae  rates  traruiliunt  vada.  Iruassum  is  less  commonly  used ; it  is  com- 
posed of  in  and  cassran,  hollow,  empty,  and  therefore  properly  signifies  “ into 
the  air,”  or  “to  no  purpose,"  as  tela  incassum  jactare. 

Alias  and  alioqui  both  mean  “ elsewhere,”  but  alias  signifies  “ at  another 
time,”  or  “ in  another  place,”  whereas  alioqui  (like  ceteroqui  and  ceterum) 
means  “in  other  respects;”  as  in  Livy,  vii.  19.:  triumphatum  de  Tiburtibru, 
alioquin  mitis  victoria /uit,”  or  “ or  else  ” (in  case  of  a thing  mentioned  before 
not  taking  place),  like  alder-,  as  in  Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  38. : dedit  tibi  Arusha 
peermiam  non  ea  lege,ut  semper  daretur : languescet  alioqui  industria.  No 
difference  in  the  use  of  alioqui  and  alioquin  has  yet  been  discovered.  The 
addition  or  omission  of  the  n,  at  least,  does  not  appear  to  depend  upon  the 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  following. 
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CHAP.  LXIII. 

PRIMITIVE  ADVERBS. 

[§  276.]  1.  The  Simple  or  Primitive  Adverbs  are  few  in  nnm- 

ber,  when  compared  with  the  derivatives,  especially  with  those 
derived  from  adjectives,  and  ending  in  e and  ter.  The  significa- 
tion of  the  latter  depends  uj)on  tliat  of  their  adjective,  and  has 
generally  a very  definite  extent ; but  the  primitive  adverbs  ex- 
press the  most  genci’al  circumstances  that  arc  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  a fact,  and  are  indicated  by  the  questions 
how  ? when  ? where  ? whether  ? and  the  general  answers  to 
them ; but  they  are  for  this  reason  deserving  of  particular 
attention,  together  with  their  conijwunds  and  derivatives.* 

2.  To  this  class  belong  the  negative  particles;  non,  hand,  and 
ne,  together  with  immo  ; the  affirmatives  : nae,  quidem,  and  utique, 
certainly  (from  which  word  the  negative  adverb  neutiquam,  by 
no  means,  is  formed),  nempe,  namely,  surely  ; vel,  in  the  sense 
of  “even”  (sec  § 108.);  and  the  interrogative  cur,  why?  (pro- 
bably formed  from  quure  or  cui  rei)  ; the  words  which  express, 
in  a general  way,  the  mode  of  an  action,  viz.  paenH,  fere,  and 
fermS,  nearly,  almost ; temert,  at  random ; riti,  duly,  according 
to  custom ; vix,  scarcely ; nimii  (and  nitnium,  sec  § 267.),  too 
much  ; satis  or  sat,  enough,  sufficiently ; saltern,  at  least ; sic  and 
ith,  so,  thus ; and  item  and  ifidem  (which  arc  derived  from  ita 
and  is),  just  so,  and  the  double  form  identidem,  which,  however, 
has  assumed  the  meaning  of  a particle  of  time,  “ constantly,” 
“ one  time  like  the  other ut  or  uti,  as,  and  hence  sicut  or  sicuti; 
quam,  how  much ; tarn,  so  much ; tamquum,  like ; perinde  and 

* With  regard  to  the  following  list  of  particles,  which,  from  their  great 
importance  towards  understanding  the  ancient  writers,  has  been  drawn  up 
with  care,  wo  must  observe,  that  by  the  term  primitive  adverbs  we  do  not 
understand  those,  of  which  no  further  stem  is  to  be  found,  but  those  which 
cannot  in  any  useful  or  practical  way  be  included  among  the  classes  of  de- 
rivative adverbs  mentioned  before.  A more  minute  etymological  investiga- 
tion would  lead  us  into  too  slippery  ground,  on  which  we  could  expect  but 
little  thanks  either  from  teachers  or  pupils. 
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proinde  (derived  from  inde),  as  though,  like ; s^eus,  otherwise, 
differently  : the  adverbs  of  place : uspiam  and  usquam,  some- 
where ; nusquam,  nowhere  ; procul,  far ; prope,  near  (§  267.  note~)  ; 
ubi,  where  ? ibi,  there ; wide,  whence  ? inde,  hence,  together 
with  their  numerous  compounds  and  correlatives,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  presently  : the  adverbs  of  time ; quando,  when  ? 

with  its  compounds  aliquando,  once  ; quandoque,  at  some  time  ; 
quandocunquc,  whenever ; quondam,  formerly  (contains  the 
original  relative  quum,  which  has  become  a conjimction)  ; nunc, 
now ; tunc  and  turn,  then ; unquam,  ever ; nunquam,  never ; 
jam,  already  ; etiam  (from  et  and  jam)  and  quoque,  also ; etiam- 
nunc  and  etiamtum,  still,  yet ; semel,  once ; bis,  twice  (the  other 
adverbial  numerals,  see  Chap.  XXXIII.);  saepe,  often  ; usque, 
ever  ; heri  or  here,  yesterday  ; eras,  to-morrow  ; olim,  formerly  ; 
mox,  soon  after  ; dudum,  previously ; pridem,  long  since  ; tandem, 
at  last  or  length ; demum,  not  until ; from  inde  are  derived 
deinde  and  exinde,  or  abridged  dein  and  exin,  thereupon,  after- 
wards ; subinde  *,  immediately  after,  or  from  time  to  time ; dein- 
ceps,  in  succession;  denique,  lastly:  further,  the  adverbs  with 
the  suffix  per : semper,  always ; nuper,  lately ; parumper  and 
paulisper,  for  a short  time ; tantisper,  for  so  long,  commonly  to 
indicate  a short  time,  “ for  so  short  a time.” 

Most  of  the  prepositions  are  originally  adverbs,  but  as  they 
usually  take  the  case  of  a substantive  after  them,  they  are  regarded 
as  a distinct  class  of  the  parts  of  speech.  But  they  must  still  be 
looked  upon  as  adverbs  when  they  are  joined  with  a verb  with- 
out a case ; as  in  Virgil,  Pone  subit  conjunx,  “ behind  there  follows 
his  wife.”  Hence  it  happens  that  clam,  secretly,  and  coram,  in 
the  presence  of,  are  generally  reckoned  among  the  prepositions, 
whereas  palam  (prop&lam),  publicly,  is  universally  called  an 
adverb,  though  it  is  formed  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  Ante 
and  post,  when  used  as  adverbs,  generally  have  the  lengthened 
forms  anted  and  posted  (also  antehac  and  posthac),  but  occur  as 
adverbs  also-without  any  change  of  form. 

Note  1.  We  must  not  pass  over  unnoticed  the  transition  of  particles  of 
place  into  particles  of  time,  which  occurs  in  other  languages  also.  This 

* The  accent  on  the  antepenultima  for  the  compounds  of  inde  is  necesaary 
according  to  Priscian,  p.  1008.  (618.  Kr.) 
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accounts  for  the  use  of  hie,  ibi,  ubi,  where  we  shouhl  use  an  adverb  ex- 
pressive of  time.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  several  of  these  adverbs  appearing 
frequently  as  conjunctions  (in  which  character  they  will  have  to  be  men- 
tionetl  again  in  Chap.  LXVII.),  for  whenever  they  serve  to  connect  sen- 
tences, they  hecome,  grammatically  speaking,  conjunctions  ; but  when  within 
a sentence  they  denote  a cireumst.ance  connected  with  a verb,  they  are  real 
adverbs.  Some  of  them  are  used  in  both  characters. 

[§  S77.]  Note  2.  The  Signification  of  the  above  Primitive  Adverbs. 

The  ordinary  negative  is  non;  baud  adds  to  tlie  negation  a special  subjec- 
tive colouring,  with  very  diflerent  meanings  — either  “ not  at  all,”  or  not 
exactly.”  The  comic  writers  use  this  negative  frcipiently,  and  in  all  kinds 
of  combinations ; but  the  authors  of  the  best  age  limit  its  use  more  cs[>ccially 
to  its  combination  with  adjectives  and  adverbs  denoting  a measure;  e.  g.  hatul 
multum,  hand  magnum,  hand  parvus,  baud  mediocris,  baud  paulo,  baud  proeul, 
baud  longe,  especially  baud  sane  in  connection  with  other  words ; as  baud 
sane  /acile,  res  baud  sane  diffieilis,  baud  sane  intelligo ; also  baud  quisquam, 
baud  unquam,  baud  quaquam,  by  which  combination  something  more  is  ex- 
pressed than  by  the  ordinary  negative.  In  connection  with  verbs,  baud 
appears  much  less  frequently,  and  on  the  whole  only  in  the  favourite  phrase 
baud  scio  an,  which  is  the  Same  as  nescio  an,  until  later  writers,  such  as  Livy 
and  Tacitus,  again  moke  unlimited  application  of  it. 

Ne  does  not  belong  to  this  place  os  a conjunction  in  the  sense  of  “ in  order 
that  not,”  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  used  for  non  in  the  connection  of  ne- 
quidem,  not  even,  and  with  imperatives,  e.  g.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  95  : Tune  cede 
malts,  sed  contra  audentior  ito,  do  not  yield  to  misfortunes.  Hence  nec 
(peque')  also  must  be  mentioned  here,  because  it  is  used  instead  of  ne-  quidem, 
seldom  with  Cicero,  but  more  frequently  with  Quintilian;  e.  g.  ii.  13.  7.: 
alioqui  nec  scriberem;  v.  10.  119.:  alioqui  nec  tradidissem;  i.  5.  18.:  extra 
carmen  non  deprebendas,  sed  nec  in  carmine  vitia  ducenda  sunt. 

Immo  (probably  for  in  modo,  in  a manner)  signifies  both  “yes ” and  “ no,” 
but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  at  the  same  time  something  stronger  is  put  in 
the  place  of  the  preceding  statement  which  is  denied,  or  affirmed;  e.g.  Cio. 
ad  Alt.  ix.  7. : causa  igitur  non  bona  esl  f Immo  optima,  sed  agetur  foedis- 
sime  1 de  Off.  iii.  23. : si  patriam  prodere  conabitur  pater,  silebitne  JUius  f 
Immo  vero  obsecrabit  patrem,  ne  id  faciat.  This  increase  may  be  sometimes 
expressed  in  English  by  “ nay,”  or  “ nay  even.”  But  this  does  not  justify 
the  assertion  that  immo  is  an  affirmative  adverb. 

[§  *1*1  Quidem  is  commonly  used  to  connect  sentences,  and  must  then  be 
looked  upon  os  a conjunction ; but  it  is  employed  also  as  an  adverb  to  set 
forth  a word  or  an  idea  with  particul.ir  emphasis,  and  then  answers  to  our 
“certainly”  or  “indeed.”  Very  frequently,  however,  e.specially  with  pro- 
nouns, it  only  increases  their  force  by  the  emphasis;  e.g.  opiare  hoc  quidem 
est,  non  docere,  this  I call  wish,  but  not  teach ; praecipiture  istud  quidem  est, 
non  detcendcre.  Hence  it  also  happens  that  on  the  other  hand,  when  quidem 
is  necessary  to  connect  sentences,  a pronoun  is  added,  for  the  sake  of  quidem, 
which  might  otherwise  be  dispensed  with.  Cicero,  e.g.  says  : Oratorios  ex- 
ercitatinnes  non  In  quidem,  ut  spero,  reliquisti,  sed  certe  pbilosopbiam  illis  ante- 
posuisti.  From  quidem  arose  equidem,  which  is  commonly  considered  to  be  a 
compound  of  ego  and  quidem,  and  is  used  exclusively  in  this  sense  by  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  Horace;  but  in  others,  and  more  particulary  in  later  authors,  it 
occurs  precisely  in  the  same  sense  ns  quidem;  e.g.  Sallust.  Cat.  52. 16. : quare 
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vanua  eqmdem  hoc  cotuilium  esl;  Curt.  v.  35.;  certiora  deinde  cognotcil  ex 
Bagietane  Babylouio,  non  eguidem  vinctum  regent,  $ed  in  pericuio  etee,  out 
mortis  ant  vinculorum, 

Nempe  answers  pretty  nearly  to  our  “ surely,”  and  'frequently  assumes  a 
sarcastic  meaning,  when  we  refute  a (lerson  by  concessions  which  he  is  obliged 
to  moke,  or  by  deductions.  It  is  never  used  for  the  merely  explanatory 
“ namely,”  or  “ that  is,”  which  in  the  case  of  simple  ideas  is  cither  not  ex- 
pressed at  all,  or  by  the  forms  is  (ea,  id)  est,  qia  est,  dico,  or  inteUigi  ro/o,  or 
by  the  tulverbs  scilicet  and  videlicet.  Respecting  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
expressed  in  the  connection  of  propositions,  sec  § 345. 

[§  STS.]  The  adverbs  pnene.,fere,  and  ferme,  to  which  we  may  add  prop?,  on 
account  of  its  meaning  (from  § 267.  note),  oU  serve  to  limit  a statement,  but 
there  are  certain  differences  in  their  application.  Paene  and  props  approach 
each  other  nearest:  pOene  being  almost  and  props  nearly;  and  thus  we  say 
in  Latin  paene  dixerim  and  prope  dixerim  in  quite  the  same  sense,  I might 
almost  say.  As  prope  contains  the  idea  of  approximation,  so  paene  denotes  a 
degree.  Thus  we  say  : hi  viri  prope  aequales  rant,  are  nearly  of  the  same  age ; 
and  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  says : non  solum  in  omnibus  (Galliac)  cicitati- 
bus,  sed  paene  etiam  in  singulis  domibus  factiones  sunt,  “ but  almost  in  every 
family,”  which  is  more  than  the  factions  in  the  towns.  Propemodum,  in  a 
certain  degree,  is  formed  from  prope.  Fere  and  fermi  differ  from  the  other 
primitive  adverbs,  in  regard  to  their  long  e,  for  the  others  end  in  a short  e. 
They  therefore  seem  to  be  derived  from  adjectives ; but  the  derivation  from 
fenu  leads  to  no  results.  The  two  words  differ  only  in  form,  and  are  used 
in  inaccurate  and  indefinite  statements,  especially  with  round  numbers  and 
such  notions  os  may  be  reduced  to  a number.  tVe  say  centum  fere  homines 
adcrant  to  express  our  “ somewhere  about  one  hundred paene  or  prope  cen- 
tum, nearly  a hundred,  implying  thereby  that  there  should  have  been  exactly 
one  hundred.  And  so  also  fere  omnes,  fere  semper;  and  with  a verb : sic  fere 
fieri  solet,  so  it  mostly  or  generally  happens,  the  same  as  fere  semper  fit. 
Hence  it  is  frequently  used  as  a mere  form  of  politeness,  when  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  a statement ; as  in  quoniam  fere  constat,  as 
it  i.s  a fact,  I presume. 

[§  280.]  Temcre,  at  random,  is  opposed  to  a thing  which  is  done  consullo, 
or  deliberately  ; hence  the  expressions  inconsulte  ac  temere,  temere  et  impru- 
denter,  temcre  et  nullo  consilio.  Combined  with  non,  temere  acquires  (but  not 
in  Cicero)  a pecidiar  signification ; it  becomes  the  same  ns  non  facile,  and 
softens  an  aisertion  ; for  instance,  in  Horace:  vatis  avarus  non  temere  est 
animus,  a poet  is  not  ca.sily  avaricious  ; or  non  temere  tpiis  tarn  inritis  omnibus 
ad  principatum  accessit  quam  Titus.  Hite  seems  to  be  an  ancient  ablative 
like  ritu ; its  meaning  accords  with  the  supposition,  but  the  form"  (ri>,  ritis) 
is  uncertain. 

[§  -M .]  The  words  sic,  ita,  tarn,  answer  to  the  English  “ so ; ” and  to  them 
we  may  add  tantopere  from  § 271.,  and  adeo  from  § 289.  With  rcgaid  to 
their  difference  we  remark,  that  sic  is  more  particularly  the  demonstrative 
“so,"  “ such,”  or  “ thus,”  as  in  sic  sum,  sic  vita  hominum  est,  sic  se  res  habet; 
ita  defines  more  accurately  or  limits,  and  is  our  “ in  such  a manner,”  or  “ in 
so  far;"  e.g.  ita  senectus  honesta  est,  si  sunm  jus  retinet;  ita  defendito,  ut  ncmi- 
nem  laedas.  Very  freiiuently,  however,  ita  assumes  the  signification  of  sic, 
but  not  sic  the  limiting  sense  of  ita,  respecting  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  in  another  place  (§  726.).  Tam,  so  much,  increases  the  degree. 
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and  baa  ita  natural  place  before  adjectives  and  adverbs,  but  rarely  before 
verbs,  where  taniopere  is  used  instead.  Adeo^  to  that  degree  or  point. 
Increases  the  expression  to  a certain  end  or  result;  e.g.  udeone  ho»pe»  et  in 
hoc  urbe,  ut  haec  netciat  f Ucnce  in  tbc  connection  of  propositions,  it  forms 
tbe  transition  to  the  conclusion  of  an  argument,  or  to  the  essential  part  of  a 
thing.  Cicero,  when  he  has  related  a thing,  and  then  chooses  to  introduce 
the  witnesses  or  documents  themselves,  frequently  says:  id  adeo  ex  ipso 
eenatusconmUo  cognotcite;  id  adeo  tciri  faciUime  poteet  ex  litterit  pubiicit 
civilatum  (in  Verr,  i v.  64.  iii.  5 1 .),  and  puts  the  adeo  always  after  a pronoun. 
(Comp.  Spalding  on  Quintil.  ii.  16.  18.) 

[§  282  ] Ut  (from  qui),  as,  must  be  mentioned  here  as  a relative  adverb, 
expressive  of  similarity.  From  it  is  formed  utique  by  means  of  the  suffix 
que,  which  will  be  considered  in  § 288.  It  signifies  “ however  it  may  be," 
and  hence  “ certainly."  Curt.  iv.  44. : nihil  quidem  kabeo  venale,  sed  fortu- 
nam  meant  utique  non  vendo. 

The  compounds  licut,  velui,  tanquam,  to  which  we  must  add  quasi,  when 
used  without  a verb  and  os  an  adverb,  signify  “ as”  or  “like."  The  differ- 
ence in  their  application  seems  to  be,  that  tamquam  and  quasi  express  a 
merely  conceived  or  Imaginary  similarity,  whereas  sicut  denotes  a real  one. 
licnee  Cicero  (in  Vatin.  2.)  says : tamquam  serpens  e latibulis  intulisti  te ; gloria 
virtutem  tamquam  umbra  sequitur ; philosophia  omnium  artium  quasi  parens  est, 
where  the  similarity  mentioned  is  a mere  conception  or  supposition  ; but  it 
approaches  nearer  to  reality  in  me  sicut  alterum  parentem  diligit ; defendo  te 
sicut  caput  meum.  Velut  is  used  by  late  authors  in  the  same  sense  as  quasi ; 
but  in  Cicero  it  has  not  yet  acquired  this  signification,  but  has  the  peculiar 
meaning  of  our  “ for  example,"  as  bestiae,  quae  gignuntur  e terra  velut 
crocodiii,  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  48. ; non  elogia  momanentorum  hoc  significant,  velut 
hoc  ad  portamf  de  Fin.  ii.  35.,  and  other  passages.  All  these  adverbs  occur 
also  as  conjunctions ; in  Cicero,  however,  only  tamquam  (besides  quasi),  with 
and  without  tbe  addition  of  si. 

Perinde  and  proinde  have  tbe  same  meaning,  and  arc  adverbs  of  similarity  ; 
but  perinde  b much  more  frequently  found  in  prose  writers.  The  reading  is 
often  uncertain ; and  as  proinde  is  well  established  as  a conjunction  in  the 
sense  of  “ therefore " (see  § 344.),  many  philologers  have  been  of  opinion 
that  proinde,  wherever  the  sense  is  “ like,"  is  only  a corruption  of  perinde. 
But  this  supposition  is  contradicted  by  the  authority  of  the  poets,  who  use 
proinde  as  a word  of  two  syllables.  (Comp.  Buhnken  on  Until.  Rufus, 
p.  31.)  We  most  frequently  find  the  combinations  perinde  ac,  perinde  ac  si, 
as  if,  as  though ; perinde  ut,  in  proportion  as,  to  connect  sentences.  (See 
§ 340.)  But  without  any  such  additions,  Cicero,  for  example,  de  Fin.  i. 
21.  says:  vivendi  artem  tantam  tamque  operosam  et  perinde  fructuosam  (and 
as  fruitful)  relinquat  Epicurus  f 

[§  283.]  Secus  has  been  classed  among  the  primitives,  because  its  deriva- 
tion is  uncertain.  We  believe  that  it  b derived  from  sequor;  and  we  might 
therefore  have  included  it,  like  mordicus,  among  those  aitverbs  mentioned  in 
§ 269.  We  hold  th.at  its  primary  signification  b “ in  pursuance,”  “ after," 
“ beside,”  which  still  ajipears  in  the  compounds  inirinsecus  and  extrinsecus. 
0 289.)  Hence  it  comes  to  signify  “ less,"  or  “ otherwise,”  viz.  “ than  it 
should  be."  Thus  we  say,  mihi  aider  videtur,  recte  secusne,  nihil  ad  te, 
justly  or  less  justly,  where  we  might  also  say  an  minus;  si  res  secus  ccciderit. 
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if  the  thing  should  turn  out  differently,  that  is,  less  well.  A comparative 
lecim  (also  spelled  ttquixu)  occurs  very  rarely,  because  tecus  itself  has  the 
signification  of  a comparative ; it  is  joined  with  an  ablative,  nUtilo  teciut, 
not  otherwise,  nevertheless ; quo  teciut  the  same  as  quo  mimu,  in  order 
that  not. 

[§  ] To  un^uom,  ever,  and  utquam,  somewhere,  we  must  apply  tliat 

which  has  already  been  said  of  quitquam,  § 129. : they  require  a negative  in 
the  sentence ; and  although  this  negative  may  be  connected  with  another 
word,  uiiquam  and  utquam  become  the  same  as  ntmqvam  and  nutquam ; e.  g. 
neque  te  utquam  vitli,  the  same  as  te  nutquam  vieli.  The  place  of  a negative 
proposition  may,  however,  be  taken  by  a negative  question,  as  imm  tu  eum 
unqvam  vidittif  hast  thou  ever  seen  him?  But  uspiam  is  not  negative,  any 
more  than  the  pronoun  quitpiam ; but  it  is  the  same  as  alicuhi,  e.xccpt  that 
its  meaning  is  strengthened,  just  as  quitpiam  is  the  same  as  aliquis.  In  the 
writings  of  modem  Butinists  and  grammarians  we  find  the  form  nutpiam, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  niuqtutm.  But  nutpiam  docs  not  exist  at  all, 
and  its  formation  is  contrary  to  analogy. 

[§  285. J It  is  difficult  to  define  the  difference  between  turn  and  tunCf  be- 
cause the  editions  of  our  authors  themselves  are  not  everywhere  correct. 
But  in  general  the  difference  may  be  stated  thus : tunc  is  “ then,"  “ at  that 
time,"  in  opposition  to  nunc ; turn  is  “ then,"  as  the  correlative  of  the  relative 
quum ; c.  g.  quum  omnet  adetient,  torn  iUe  eiortut  ett  dicere,  when  all  were 
present,  then  he  began  to  speak.  Without  a relative  sentence,  turn  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  our  “hereupon,"  “thereupon;"  but  we  may  always  supply  such 
a sentence  as  “ when  this  or  that  had  token  place."  Tlic  same  difference 
exists  between  etiamnunc  and  etiamtum,  which  we  translate  by  “ still " or 
“ yet,"  and  between  nunc  iptum  and  turn  iptum,  quummaxime  and  tunmaxime, 
just  or  even  then ; for  etiamnunc,  nunc  iptum,  and  quummaxime,  refer  to  the 
present ; but  etiamtum,  turn  iptum,  and  tummaxime  to  the  past ; c.  g.  etiam- 
nunc puer  ett,  and  etiamtum  puer  eral ; adett  quummaxime  frater  meut,  and 
aderat  tummaxime  frater,  my  brother  was  just  then  present.  Compare 
§ 732. 

[§  2Sa]  Jam,  combined  with  a negative  word,  answers  to  our  “ longer ; ” 
e.  g.  nihil  jam  tpero,  I no  longer  hope  for  anything ; Jirutut  Mutinae  nix  jam 
tutUnebat,  could  scarcely  maintain  himself  any  longer.  It  is  also  used  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  sentences,  and  then  answers  to  our  “ further  " or 
“ now." 

Utque,  ever  and  anon,  does  not  occur  very  frequently  in  this  sen.se ; e.  g. 
in  Horace,  Epitt.  i.  10.  24. : naturam  expeUat  f urea,  tamen  utque  recurrel.  It 
is  commonly  accompanied  by  a preposition ; viz.  ad  and  in,  or  ab  and  ex,  and 
denotes  time  and  place ; e.  g.  utque  ad  portam,  utque  a prima  aetate.  See 
Chap.  LXV.  4. 

[§  »r.]  Nuper,  lately,  is  used  in  a very  relative  sense,  and  its  meaning  de- 
pends upon  the  period  which  is  spoken  of ; for  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  60.) 
says  of  certain  medical  observations,  that  they  were  nuper,  id  ett  paueit  ante 
taeculit  reperta,  thinking  at  the  time  of  the  whole  long  period  in  which  men 
had  made  observations.  In  like  manner,  the  length  of  time  expressed  by 
modo  (see  § 270.)  and  mox  is  indefinite.  The  latter  word,  as  was  observed 
above,  originally  signified  “ soon  after,”  bnt  it  is  very  often  used  simply  in 
the  sense  of  “ allerwards."  Dudum  is  probably  formed  from  diu  (etf) 
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dum,  and  answers  to  the  English  “ previously  " or  “ before,”  in  relation  to 
a time  which  has  just  passed  away;  whence  it  may  often  be  translated  by 
“ shortly  before e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Alt,  xi.  24. : quae  dudum  ad  me  et  qwie  etiam 
ante  ad  Tulliain  scripaisti,  ea  sentio  esse  rera.  But  the  length  of  time  is  set 
forth  more  strongly  in  jamdudum,  long  before,  or  long  since.  This  word,  with 
poets,  contains  the  idea  of  impatience,  and  signifies  “ without  delay,"  " forth- 
with," as  in  the  line  of  Virgil,  Aen.  ii.  103.:  jamdudum  sumite  poenas.  The 
same  strengthening  of  the  meaning  appears  in  jampridem,  long  since,  a long 
time  ago.  Tandem,  at  length,  likewise  serves  to  express  tlie  impatieneo 
with  which  a question  is  put,  and  even  more  strongly  than  nam  (§  134.);  e.  g. 
Cic.  PhUip,  i.  9.:  haec  ulram  tandem  lex  est  an  legum  omnium  dissolutiof 

[§  288.]  3.  The  Adverbs  of  Place,  mentioned  above,  !N’o.  2., 
uhi,  where  ? and  unde,  whence  ? together  with  the  adverbs  derived 
from  the  same  relative  pronoun,  viz.  quo,  whither  ? and  qua,  in 
what  way  ? are  in  relation  to  other  adverbs,  demonstratives,  re- 
latives, and  indefinites,  which  are  fonued  in  the  same  manner. 
All  together  form  a system  of  adverbial  correlatives,  similar  to 
that  of  the  pronominal  .adjectives.  (See  above,  5 130.)  We  shall 
begin  with  the  interrogative  form,  wdiich  is  the  simplest.  Its 
fonn  (as  in  English)  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  relative,  and 
differs  from  it  only  by  its  accent.  The  relative  acquires  a more 
general  meaning,  either  by  being  doubled,  or  by  the  suffix  cun- 
que,  which  is  expressed  in  English  by  “ever,”  as  in  “ wherever.” 
Without*  any  relative  meaning,  the  simple  form  acquires  a more 
general  signification  by  the  suffix  que,  or  by  the  addition  of  the 
particular  words  vis  and  libet.  (We  call  it  an  adverhium  loci 
ffcnerale.)  The  fact  of  the  suffix  que  not  occurring  with  quo  and 
qua  is  e.osily  accounted  for  by  the  possibility  of  confounding 
them  with  the  adverb  quoque  and  the  ablative  quaque  ; but  still, 
in  some  passages  at  least,  quaque  is  found  as  an  adverb,  and  so 
also  the  compound  usquequaque,  in  any  way  whatever.  The 
demonstrative  is  foiTOcd  from  the  pronoun  is,  and  its  meaning  is 
strengthened  by  the  suffix  dem.  The  indefinite  is  derived  from 
the  pronoun  aliquis,  or  by  compositions  with  it.  We  thus  obtain 
the  following  correlative  adverbs : — 


• Wo  say  without  in  regard  to  the  general  analogy.  There  are,  however, 
passages  in  which  the  suffix  que  forms  a generalising  relative,  and  in 
which,  e.  g.  quandoque  is  used  for  quandocunque,  as  in  Horat,  Ars  Poet.  359. : 
qiutndoque  bonus  dormitai  Homerus,  and  frequently  in  Tacitus.  See  the  com- 
mentators on  Livy,  i.  24.  3. 
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Interrog. 

llelauve. 

Demonstr. 

Indefinite. 

1 

UniTerul. 

Ubi,  where  ? 

where. 

ifti,  there. 

alicubiy  some- 

ubuptCy 

every- 

where. 

ubivhi. 

ubicunque. 

ibidenu 

where. 

ubivisy 

ubdibety 

Undtf  whence ‘t 

unde,,  whence. 

indey  thence. 

aiicundey  from 

undiqupy 

from 

undettnde. 

vndecumpie. 

indidem. 

some  place. 

underiny 

ujtdelibety 

' every- 
wliere. 

whither 

quo,  whither. 

eo,  thither. 

aliquo, toaome 

quotvty 

to 

Qua,  In  what 

quoquo. 

quoamque. 

eodem. 

place. 

quolibct. 

• every 
place. 

qua,  in  the 

ea,  in  that 

aiiqua,insome 

quavify 

qualibety 

in 

direction?  in 
what  way  ? 

way  in  which. 

quaqua, 

quaatnque. 

way, 

eodem. 

way. 

• every 
way. 

[§  289.]  To  these  we  must  add  those  which  are  formed  by  com- 
position with  alius,  nullus,  uter,  and  answer  to  the  question  where  ? 
alibi,  elsewhere  ; nullihi,  nowhere  (which,  however,  is  based  only 
on  one  passage  of  Vitruvius,  \-ii.  1.,  its  place  being  supplied  by  nus- 
quam) ; utrubi or  utrobi,  in  which  of  two  places  ? with  the  answer 
utrobique,  in  each  of  the  two  places.  Inibi  is  a strengthening  form 
of  ibi,  and  signifies  “in  the  place  itself.”  To  the  question 
whence  ? answer  aliunde,  from  another  place  ; utrimque,  from  both 
sides,  ,wliich  formation  we  find  again  in  intrinsccus,  from  within, 
and  extrinsccus,  from  without.  To  the  question  whither  ? 
answer  alio,  to  another  place ; to  utro,  to  which  of  two  sides  ? 
answer  utroque,  to  both  sides,  and  neutro,  to  neither.  The  fol- 
lowing are  formed  with  the  same  termination,  and  have  the 
same  meaning  : quopiam  and  quoquam,  to  some  place  (the  former 
in  an  affirmative,  and  the  latter  in  a negative  sentence,  like 
quisquam) ; intro,  into ; retro,  back ; ultra,  beyond  ; citro,  this 
side,  chiefly  used  in  the  combination  of  ultra  et  citro,  ultra  citro- 
que  (towards  that  and  this  side),  but  ultra  also  signifies  “in 
addition  to,”  and  “ voluntarily.”  Porro  is  formed  from  pro, 
and  signifies  “onwards”  or  “further,”  e.  g.  porro  pergere.  In 
the  latter  sense  it  is  used  also  as  a conjunction  to  connect 
sentences.  Compounds  of  eo  arc : adco,  up  to  that  degree  or 
point,  so  much  ; eousque,  so  long,  so  far ; and  of  quo ; quousque 
and  quoad,  how  long?  We  have  further  to  notice  the  adverbs 
with  the  feminine  termination  of  the  ablative  d (which  is  probably 
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to  be  explained  by  supplying  via),  which  have  become  preposi- 
tions ; viz.  citra,  contra,  extra,  intra,  supra,  derived  from  the 
original  forms,  cis,  con,  ex,  in,  super;  also  wj/rn,  below  ; and 
ultra,  beyond  (from  the  adjectives  infer  and  niter,  which  however 
do  not  occur) ; circa,  around ; and  juxta,  by  the  side  or  in  like 
manner.  The  derivation  of  the  two  last  is  doubtful,  but  they 
belong  to  the  adverbs  of  place.  In  this  way  arose  also : nequa- 
quam  and  haudquaquam,  in  no  way ; usquequaque,  in  all  points, 
in  all  ways,  composed  of  the  above-mentioned  quaque  and  usque. 

[§  290.]  We  here  add  the  correlatives  to  the  question  whither  ? 
quorsum  or  quorsus  ? (contractctl  from  quoversum  or  quoversus). 
The  answers  to  them  likewise  end  in  us  and  um  (but  sometimes 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  is  more  commonly  used) : 
horsum,  hither;  aliquoversum,  towards  some  place  ; aliorsum,  to- 
wards another  place ; quoquoversus,  towards  every  side ; utroque- 
versum,  introrsum,  prorsum,  forward  (prorsus  is  better  known 
in  the  derivative  sense  of  “entirely”);  ritrsum,  or  more  fre- 
quently retrorsum,  backward  (rursus  remained  in  use  in  the 
sense  of  “again”);  sursum,  heavenward  (also  sursum  versus,  a 
double  compound);  deorsum,  downwards;  dextrorsum,  to  the 
right ; sinistrorsum,  to  the  left ; aduersus  or  adversum,  towards 
or  opposite,  usually  a preposition ; seorsus  or  seorsum,  separately. 

[§291.]  4.  The  above-mentioned  demonstratives,  iW,  there  ; 
inde,  hence,  and  eo,  thither,  are  used  only  with  reference  to  rela- 
tive sentences,  which  precede,  and  are  derived  from  is ; e.  g. 
ubi  te  heri  vidi,  ibi  nolim  te  iterum  conspicere,  where  I saw  thee 
yesterday,  there  I do  not  wish  to  see  thee  again  ; unde  venerat, 
eo  rediit,  he  returned  thither,  whence  he  had  come.  More  defi- 
nite demonstratives,  therefore,  are  requisite,  and  they  are  formed 
in  Latin  from  the  three  demonstrative  pronouns  by  means  of 
special  terminations. 


The  place  where? 

hie, 

istic. 

illic. 

(there). 

whither  ? 

hue. 

istuc. 

illuc. 

(thither). 

whence  ? 

Mnc, 

istinc. 

illinc. 

(thence). 

Instead  of  istuc  and  illuc,  the  forms  isto  and  illo  also  are  in  use. 
These  adverbs  are  employed  with  the  same  difference  which  we 
pointed  out  above  (§  127.)  as  existing  between  the  pronouns  Me, 
iste,  and  ille,  so  that  Me,  hue,  and  Mnc  point  to  the  place  where 
I,  the  speaker,  am ; istic,  istuc,  and  istinc,  to  the  place  of  the 
second  person,  to  whom  I speak ; and  Ulic,  illuc,  and  illinc  to 
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the  place  of  the  third  person  or  persons  who  are  spoken  of. 
The  following  are  compounds  of  hue  and  hinc:  adhuc,  until 
now ; hucutque,  as  far  as  this  place ; abhinc,  from  this  moment 
(counting  backwards) ; and  dehinc,  from  this  time  forward.  To 
the  question  qua  f in  what  way  ? we  answer  by  the  demonstra- 
tives kac,  istac,  iliac,  which  are  properly  ablatives,  the  word  via 
being  understood. 

Note  1.  Cicero  thus  writes  to  Atticus,  who  was  staying  at  Rome,  while 
he  himself  lived  in  exile  at  Thcssalonica,  in  Macedonia  (iii.  12.) : Licet  tibi 
eignijicarim,  ut  ad  me  veniree,  id  omittam  lamen  : intelligo  te  re  Me  prodesse, 
hie  ne  verbo  quidem  levare  me  posse.  Istic,  where  you  ore,  that  is,  at  Rome, 
you  can  be  really  useful  to  me ; hie,  here  where  I live,  that  is,  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  you  would  not  even  be  able  to  comfort  me  with  a word.  In  this 
manner  the  Romans  in  their  letters  briedy  and  distinctly  express  the  lo- 
calities of  the  writer  and  the  person  addressed,  as  well  as  of  the  persons 
written  about. 

[§  J92.]  Note  2.  AdXtic  expresses  the  duration  of  time  down  to  tlie  present 
moment,  and  therefore  answers  to  our  “still,”  when  it  signifies  “until 
now " (we  abo  find  usque  adhuc) ; and  strictly  speaking,  it  should  not  be 
confounded  either  with  etiamnunc,  which  docs  not  contain  the  idea  of  du- 
ration of  lime,  and  answers  to  the  question  when  ? or  with  usi/ue  eo  and 
etiamtum,  which  are  the  corresponding  expressions  of  the  past  time.  But 
even  good  authors  apply  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  word  to  the  present, 
and  use  adhuc  also  of  the  relative  duration  of  the  time  past ; e.  g.  Liv.  xxi.  48.: 
Scipio  quamquam  grams  adhuc  vulnere  erai,  iamen — prnfectus  est ; Curt.  vii.  19. : 
praecipitatus  ex  equo  barbarus  adhuc  tamen  repugnabat.  “ Not  yet,"  is  ex- 
pressed by  nondum,  even  in  speaking  of  the  present,  more  rarely  by  adhuo 
non. 


CHAP.  LXIV. 

COMPARISON  OP  ADVERBS. 

[§  293.]  1.  The  Comparison  of  Adverbs  is  throughout  depend- 

ent upon  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  for  those  adverbs  only 
have  degrees  of  comparison,  which  are  derived  from  adjectives 
or  participles  by  the  termination  e (o)  or  ter  ; and  wherever  the 
comparison  of  atljcctives  is  wanting  altogether  or  partly,  the 
same  deficiency  occurs  in  their  adverbs. 

2.  The  comparative  of  adverbs  is  the  same  as  the  neuter  of 
the  comparative  of  adjectives  (n>c0us  only  has  the  adverb  magis, 
§ 265.),  and  the  superlative  is  derived  from  the  superlative  of 
the  adjectives  by  changing  the  termination  us  into  e ; e.  g. 
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doctior^  doctius ; elegantiovt  eJegantins  ^ emendatiory  emendatius ; 
superlative  : doctissimus,  doctissime  ; elegantissimcy  emendatissime  ; 
summusy  summe.  The  positives  in  o (e.  g.  c/to,  raro)  also  make 
the  superlative  in  e ; meritissimo  and  tutissimo  however  are  more 
commonly  used  than  meritissime  and  tutissime. 

Note.  Thus  the  positive  (see  § 111.)  is  wanting  of  deterius,  deterrime ; 
poHttSy  potissime  (we  more  frequently  find  potissimum) ; priusy  primum  or 
primo  (for  prime  is  not  used,  but  apprimey  principally) ; the  positive  ociiery 
to  which  ociue  and  ocissime  belong,  occurs  very  rarely,  since  the  comparative 
ocitis  has  at  the  same  time  the  meaning  of  a positive.  Of  valdey  very  (con- 
tracted from  validey  § 263.)  the  degrees  validius  and  validissime  do  not, 
indeed,  occur  in  Cicero,  but  are  used  in  the  silver  age  of  the  language. 

[§  294.]  3.  The  primitive  adverbs,  and  those  derived  from 

other  words  by  the  terminations  im  and  tusy  together  with  the 
various  adverbs  enumerated  in  § 270.  foil.,  that  is,  in  general 
all  adverbs  which  are  not  derived  from  adjectives  and  participles 
by  the  endings  e (or  o instead  of  it)  and  tor,  do  not  admit  the 
degrees  of  comparison.  The  only  exceptions  are  diu  and  saepe : 
diutiuSy  diutissime  ; saepiusy  saepissime.  Nuper  has  a superlative 
nuperrimey  but  no  comparative,  and  satis  and  temperi  have  the 
comparatives  satius  (also  used  as  a neuter  adjective)  and  tem- 
perius  (in  Cicero).  Respecting  seciusy  the  comparative  of  secusy 
see  § 283. 

Note.  There  are  a few  diminutive  adverbs : clancvlum  from  claniy  pri- 
mtdum  from  primuniy  celerimcrdey  saepiusadey  from  the  comparatives  celerius 
and  saepius.  Bellcy  prettily,  is  a diminutive  of  hency  and  from  belle  are  de- 
rived hellus  and  beUiasimuSy  without  a comparative,  and  hence  the  adverb 
beUiaaime. 


CHAP.  LXV. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

[§  295.]  1.  Prepositions  are  indeclinable  words,  or,  to  use 

the  grammatical  term,  particles,  which  express  the  relations  of 
nouns  to  one  another  or  to  verbs : e.  g.  a town  in  Italy ; a 
journey  through  Italy ; my  love  for  you ; the  first  century  after 
Christ ; he  came  out  of  his  house ; he  lives  near  Berlin ; on  the 
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Rhine,  &c.  They  govern  in  Latin  either  the  accusative  or 
ablative,  and  some  (though  mostly  in  a different  sense)  both 
cases.  Their  Latin  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
placed,  with  a few  exceptions,  before  their  noun.  We  have 
already  observed  (Chap.  LXII.)  that  a considerable  number  of 
these  particles  are  properly  adverbs,  but  are  justly  reckoned 
among  the  prepositions,  as  they  more  or  less  frequently  govern 
a case.  Apart  from  their  etymology,  and  considering  only  their 
practical  application  in  the  language,  we  have  the  following 
classes  of  prcjjositions : — 

1.  Prepositions  with  the  Acetuative. 

Ad,  to. 

Apud,  with,  near. 

A?ite,  before  (in  regard  to  both  time  and  place). 

Adversus  and  adversum,  agiunst 
Cis,  citra,  on  tliis  side. 

Circa  and  circum,  around,  about. 

Circiter,  about  (indefinite  time  or  number). 

Contra,  against. 

Erga,  towards. 

Extra,  without  (not  within). 

Infra,  beneath,  below  (the  contrary  of  supra). 

Inter,  among,  between.  » 

Intra,  within  (the  contrary  of  extra). 

Jnxta,  near,  beside. 

Oh,  on  account  of. 

Penes,  in  the  power  of. 

Per,  through. 

Pone,  behind. 

Post,  after  (both  of  time  and  space). 

Praeter,  beside. 

Props,  near. 

Propter,  near,  on  account  of. 

Secundum,  after  (in  time  or  succession),  in  accordance  with,  as 
secundum  naturam  vivere. 

R 
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Supra,  above. 

Trans,  on  the  other  side. 

Versus  (is  put  after  its  noun),  towards  a place;  e.  g.  in  Galliam 
versus,  Massiliam  versus. 

Ultra,  beyond. 

2.  Prepositions  with  the  Ablative. 

A,  ab,  abs  {a,  before  consonants;  ah,  before  vowels  and  some 
consonants ; and  abs  only  in  tlie  combination  of  abs  te,  for 
which,  however,  a te  also  is  used),  from,  by. 

Absque,  without  (obsolete). 

Coram,  before,  or  in  the  presence  of. 

Cum,  with. 

De,  down  from,  concerning. 

E and  ex  (e  before  consonants  only,  ex  before  both  vowels  and 
consonants),  out  of,  from. 

Prae,  before,  owing  to. 

Pro,  before,  for. 

Sine,  without. 

Tetius  (is  put  after  its  noun),  as  far  as,  up  to. 

3.  Prepositions  with  the  Accusative  and  Ablative. 

In  with  the  accus.  — 1.  in,  on,  to,  to  the  question  Whither? — 
2.  against.  With  the  ablat.  in,  on,  to  the  question 
Where? 

Sub,  with  the  accus.  — !.  under,  to  the  question  Whither?  — 
2.  about  or  towards,  in  an  indefinite  statement  of  time,  as 
sub  vesperam,  towards  evening.  With  the  ablat.,  under,  to 
the  question  Where  ? Desub  is  also  used  in  this  sense. 

Super,  with  the  accus.,  above,  over ; with  the  ablat,  upon,  con- 
cerning, like  de. 

Subter,  under,  beneath,  is  used  with  the  accusative,  whctlier  it 
expresses  being  in  or  motion  to  a place ; it  rarely  occurs 
with  the  ablative,  and  is  in  general  little  used. 
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Remarks  upon  the  Signification  of  the  Prepositions. 

[§  S98.]  1.  Prepositions  vcith  the  Accusative. 

Ad  denotes  in  general  an  aim  or  object  both  in  regard  to  time  and  place, 
and  answers  to  the  questions  Whither  ? and  Till  when  ? e.  g.  venio,  proficiscor 
ad  te ; Sophocles  ad  summam  senectiitem  tragoedias  fecit.  Hence  it  also 
denotes  a fixed  time,  as  ad  horam,  at  the  hour  s ad  diem,  on  the  day  fixed 
upon  ; ad  tempos  facere  aliijuid,  to  do  a thing  at  the  right  time.  In  other 
cases  ad  tempus  signifies  “for  a time,”  e.g.  perturbatio  anirni plcrumque  brevis 
est  et  ad  tempus.  Sometimes  also  it  denotes  the  approach  of  time,  as  ad 
lucem,  ad  vesperam,  ad  extremum,  towards  daybreak,  evening,  towards  the 
end ; and  the  actual  arrival  of  a certain  time,  os  in  Livy  ; ad  prima  signa 
certs  pro/ectus,  at  the  first  sign  of  spring. 

Ad,  in  regaril  to  place,  signifies  “ near  a place,”  to  the  question  Whore  ? as 
ad  urbem  esse,  to  be  near  the  town ; ad  purtas  urbis ; cruentissima  pugna  ad 
lacum  Trasimenum ; pugna  navalis  ad  Tenedum ; nrbs  sita  est  ad  mare;  it  is 
apparently  the  same  as  in  in  such  phrases  as  ad  aedem  Bellonae ; or  with  the 
omission  of  the  word  aedem  ; ad  Opis ; ad  omnia  deorum  templa  gratula- 
tionem  feeimus ; negotium  habere  4id  portum ; ad  forum  ; but  in  all  these  cases 
there  is  an  allusion  to  buildings  or  spaces  connected  with  the  places  named. 
With  numerals  ad  is  equivalent  to  our  “ to  the  amount  of”  or  “ nearly,” 
e.  g.  ad  ducenios,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred,  or  nearly  two  hundred,  and 
without  any  case  it  is  an  adverb  like  circiter,  as  in  Caesar,  occisis  ad  hominum 
milibus  quatuor,  reliqui  in  oppidum  rejecti  sunt ; Liv.  vlii.  1 8 : od  viginti 
matronis  per  viatorem  accitis  (ablat.  absol.)  ; iv.  59  : qtiorum  ad  duo  milia  et 
quingenti  capiuntur.  The  phrase  omnes  ad  unum,  ad  unum  omnes  perierunt 
means,  “even  to  the  very  last  man,"  including  the  last  himself. 

Ad,  denoting  an  object  or  purpose,  is  of  very  common  occurrence,  and 
hence  arises  its  signification  of  “ in  resjmet  of;  ” e.  g.  vidi  forum  comitiumque 
adomatum,  ad  speciem  magnifico  omalu,  ad  sensum  cogitationemque  acerbo  et 
lugubri ; or  f acinus  ad  memoriam  posteritatis  insigne ; homo  ad  labores  belli 
impiger,  ad  usum  et  disciplinam  peritus ; ad  consilia  prudens,  &c.  But  this 
preposition  is  used  also  in  figurative  relations  to  e.xpress  a model,  standard, 
and  object  of  compaiison,  where  we  say  “according  to,”  or  “in  comparison 
with;”  as  ad  modum,  ad  effigiem,  ad  similitudinem,  ad  speciem  alictgus  rei,  ad 
normam,  ad  exemplum,  ad  arbitrium  et  nutum,  ad  voluiUatem  alicujus  facere 
aliquid;  persuadent  mathematici,  terram  ad  universum  coeli  complexum  quasi 
puneti  ittstar  obtinere.  Particular  phrases  arc,  ad  verbum,  word  for  word ; 
nihil  ad  hanc  rem,  ad  hunc  hominem,  nothing  in  comparison  with  this  thing  or 
this  man. 

[§  S97.J  Apud,  “ with,”  both  in  its  proper  and  figurative  sense  ; e.  g.  with 
me  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  has  no  weight,  apud  me  nihil  volet  hominum 
opinio.  In  connection  with  names  of  places  it  signifies  “ near,”  like  ad;  e.g. 
Epaminondas  Lacedaemomos  vicit  apxtd  Mantineam ; male  pugnatum  est  apud 
Caudiwn,  apud  Anienem  (the  name  of  a river).  It  must  however  be 
observed  that  the  early  writers  sometimes  (see  my  note  on  Cie.  in  I crr. 
iv.  22.),  and  Tacitus  and  later  authors  frequently,  use  apud  for  in,  and  not 
merely  for  ad;  as  Augustus  apud  urbem  Nolam  eitinrtiis  est;  statua  apud  thca- 
trum  Pompeii  locatiar ; apud  Spriam  morbo  absumptus  est ; apud  senatum  disit, 
and  in  many  other  passages,  in  which  the  context  leaves  no  doubt.  In  apud 
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/trarlDrem  anil  apuil  judiri’t,  the  preposition  must  likewise  be  taken  to 
denote  the  place  of  the  judicial  transactions  ; wc  use  in  this  case  “ before,  ’ 
which  however  cannot  l>e  rendered  in  batin  by  ante. 

Apia!  is  used  also  with  the  names  of  authors,  instead  of  in  with  the  name 
of  their  works  ; as  apiul  Xenophmtem,  apud  Terciitium,  apud  Ciceronem  legi- 
tur,  &C,,  but  not  in  Xenophonte,  because  in  Latin  the  name  of  an  author  is 
not  used  for  that  of  his  works  as  in  our  lan^age. 

“ before,”  denotes  also  a preference,  ns  ante  omnia  hoc  mihi  maxime 
placet,  above  all  other  things  ; hie  erat  gloria  militari  ante  onmee,  he  excelled 
all. 

[§  SB.]  Ci»  and  citra  are  commonly  used  in  reference  to  place,  e.  jj.  cit 
Tanrum  mnntem,  and  are  the  contrary  of  trans ; citra  Hubiconem,  on  this  side 
of  the  Rubicon.  Hut  in  later  though  good  prose  writers  (Quintilian,  Plinyj 
it  frequently  occurs  for  tine,  “ without,"  as  in  citra  invidiam  nominare ; citra 
muticen  grammatice  non  potest  esse  perfecta  nee  did  citra  identiam  musket 
potent. 

Circum  is  the  more  ancient,  and  drea  the  later  form ; Cicero  uses  them 
both  in  the  sense  of  “around”  (a  place);  and  circum,  with  the  strengthened 
meaning,  “ all  around ; ” e.  g.  urbes  quae  circum  Capuam  sunt,  and  urbes 
circa  Capmtm ; homines  dreum  and  drat  se  habere ; terra  circum  aiem  se 
eonrertil;  homo  praetorem  circum  omnia  fora  sectatur.  The  phrases  cirntm 
amicos,  circum  vidnos,  circum  dllas,  circum  insulas  mittere,  signify  to  send 
around  to  one’s  friends,  &c.  Circa  is  use<t  besides,  of  time  also,  in  the  sense 
of  sub  (but  not  by  Cicero)  ; Livy  and  Curtius,  e.  g.,  say  : drea  lurit  ortum, 
circa  eandem  horam,  circa  Idas.  Circa  in  the  sense  of  concerning,  like  de, 
erga,  and  odrersus,  the  Gri^ck  vor<>,  occurs  only  in  the  silver  age  of  the 
language,  in  Quintilian,  I’liny,  and  Tacitus ; e.  g.  raria  dreum  haec  opinio; 
circa  deos  et  religioncs  negligcntior ; publica  circa  bonus  artes  socordia. 

Cirdter  is  used,  it  is  true,  with  an  accusative,  as  in  circifer  meridiem,  about 
noon  ; cirdter  Culcndas,  cirdter  Idus  Martias,  dreiter  octuvam  horam,  but  it 
is  more  frequently  an  adverb. 

[§  em  ] Adversus  and  contra  originally  signify  “ opposite  to but  they  ex- 
press also  the  direction  of  an  action  towards  an  object,  with  this  ditfercncc, 
that  contra  always  denotes  hostility,  like  our  “ against”  (while  erga  denotes  a 
friendly  disposition,  “towarils”),  whereas  adversus  is  used  in  either  sense. 
Thus  Cicero  says : praesidia  ilia,  quae  pro  templis  omnibus  cemitis,  contra  dm 
coUocata  sunt ; and  fre<]uently  contra  naturam,  contra  leges ; but  mens  erga  te 
amor,  patemus  animus,  benirolentia,  and  simitar  expressions.  We  say  adversus 
aliquem  impetum  facere  as  well  as  modcstum,  justum  esse,  and  reverentiam  ad- 
hihere  adversus  alifptem.  Hut  erga  also  occurs  now  and  then  in  a hostile 
sense,  not  indeed  in  Cicero,  but  in  Nepos  and  Tacitus,  e.  g.  N ep.  Datum.  10.; 
odio  communi,  quotl  erga  regem  susceperunt. 

[§  aio]  Extra,  “ without,”  “ outside  of,”  occurs  also  in  the  sense  of praeter, 
excepting,  ajmrt,  as  extra  jocum. 

hifra,  e.  g.  infra  lunam  nihil  est  nisi  mortale  et  caduaim.  It  also  implies  a 
low  e.stimation ; as  in  infra  se  omnia  humana  ducere,  judicare,  or  infra  se 
jMsita ; and  “ below”  or  “ under"  in  regard  to  measure  or  size : uri  sunt  mag- 
nitudine  paulo  infra  elephantos. 

Inter  denotes  also  duration  of  time,  like  our  “ during;"  as  inter  tot  annos, 
inter  coenam,  inter  epulas.  With  regard  to  its  ordinary  signification  “ among,” 
we  must  observe  that  inter  se  is  our  “ one  another e.  g.  amant  inter  se  puert. 
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vhtrectanl  inter  fur tim  inter  ie  aspiciebanty  where  m reality  another  pro- 

noun Me  is  omitted. 

Introy  “within,”  to  both  questions  Where?  and  Whither?  intra  hoMtium 
praeffidia  esse  on<l  venire;  nullum  intra  Oceanum praedonuin  navem  esse  auditis ; 
majores  nostri  Atdiochum  intra  moniem  Taurum  regnare  jusserunt.  It  also 
denotes  time,  both  in  its  duration  and  a period  which  has  not  come  to  its 
close,  e.  g.  omnia  commetnorabo  quae  intra  decern  annos  nefarie  facta  sunty  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years;  vitra  nonum  diem  opera  ahsoluta  aunty  intra  decimum 
diem  urbem  cepity  that  is,  before  nine  or  ten  days  had  elapsed. 

JiurtUy  “beside,”  e.g.Juxfa  mummy  jurta  urhemy  someliinoB  also  “next  to” 
in  rank  and  estimation,  as  in  Livy  : Jides  humaua  colitur  apud  eos  jurta  divimia 
religiones.  But  it  is  only  unclassical  authors  that  use  jurta  in  the  seuse  of 
secundum  or  according  to. 

Oby  “ on  account  of,”  implies  a reason  or  occasion,  e.g.  oh  egregiam  virtutem 
donatus;  ob  delictum;  oh  earn  rezn,  for  this  reason ; quamobrem  or  quatnobcausaniy 
for  which  reason  ; ob  hoc  ipaumy  for  this  very  reason.  In  the  sense  of  antcy  its 
use  is  more  limited,  as  in  ob  ocidos  rersari. 

Penes  rarely  occurs  as  a prej>osiuon  of  place  in  the  sense  of  apudy  and  is 
more  commonly  used  as  denoting,  in  the  possession  or  power  of;  Q.g.  penes 
regem  omnis  potestas  est;  penes  me  arbitrium  est  htgus  rei. 

[§  301.]  PcTy  denoting  place,  signifies  “through” and  occurs  very  fre<tuently ; 
but  it  also  signifies  “ in”  in  the  sense  of  “ throughout e. g,  Caesar  conjura- 
tionis  socios  in  vinculis  habemlos  />cr  municipia  censuity  that  is,  in  all  the  mu- 
nicipia;  per  (hmos  hospitaliter  invilantur;  milifes  fugn  per  proximas  civitaies 
dissipati  suid.  When  it  denotes  time,  it  signifies  during  : jyer  noclctn  cernuntur 
siderd;  per  hosce  dieSy  during  these  days;  per  idem  tempuSy  during  the  same 
time;  per  trienniumy  per  seccssionem  plebiSy  during  the  secession  of  the  piel»8. 

Per  with  the  accusative  of  persons  is  “ through,”  “ by  the  iustruineiitalily 
of,”  c.  g.  per  te  sulcus  sum.  JVr,  in  many  cases,  expresses  the  manner  in 
which  a thing  is  done;  as  per  litteraSy  by  letter;  per  injumamy  per  scelua  et 
hitrociniumy  per  potestatem  auferrCy  eriperey  with  injustice,  criminally,  by  au- 
thority ; per  ludum  ac  jocum  fortunis  omnibus  evertity  by  play  and  joke  ho 
drove  him  out  of  his  projxjrty ; per  iruzn,  from  or  in  anger;  per  simulationem 
amicitiae  me  prodidenod;  per  speciem  hmwris  or  auxilii  ferendiy  &c.,  per 
causamy  under  the  pretext ; per  occasiouemy  on  the  occasion ; per  ridiculumy  in 
a ridiculous  manner.  In  many  cases  a simple  ablative  might  be  used  instead 
of  per  with  the  accus.,  hut  per  expresses,  in  reality,  only  an  accidental  mode 
of  doing  a thing,  and  not  the  real  means  or  instrument. 

PeTy  in  the  sense  of  “ on  account  of,”  occurs  only  in  a few  phrases : per 
actatemy  on  account  of  his  age ; per  valctudinemy  on  account  of  illness  me 
licety  it  is  alloweil,  as  far  as  1 am  concerned.  In  su|)j>lication  or  sweiu^ing, 
it  is  the  English  by ns  jurure  pi‘r  aliquitly  aliquem  orare  per  aliquid;  and 
so  also  in  exclamations  : per  deos  immortales,  per  Joceniy  &c. 

[§  302.]  Poney  “ behind,”  is  not  frequently  used  either  as  an  adverb  or  a 
preposition,  and  is  almost  obsolete.  Tacitus,  e.  g.,  says,  manits  pone  tergiim 
vinctaey  for  post  tergnm. 

Praeter.  From  the  meaning  “beside”  or  “along”  (implying  motion 
or  passing  by),  as  in  Cicero,  in  Verr.  iii.  25. : Servi  praeter  oados  Lolli  powbt 
yiTeftoTi/,  there  arises  the  signification  of  excepting;”  e.g.  in  Livy : In  h»c 
legato  vestro  nec  hominis  qvid4pmm  est  praeter  Jiguram  et  spcciemy  ncqne  Ro- 
mani civis  praeter  hahitum  et  sonum  Latinae  linguae ; and  in  Cicero : 
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tibi  ex  contularibue  neminem  etse  video  praeter  LucuUum,  except,  or  beside 
Lucullus.  It  also  signifies  “ besides,”  when  something  is  added  to  what  has 
been  already  said,  and  it  b then  followed  by  etiam ; e.  g.  praeter  auctorilutem 
etiam  viree  ad  coercendum  habet,  praeter  ingentem  popidationem  agrorum  — 
puguntum  etiam  egregie  est,  and  may  often  be  translated  by  “ independently 
of,”  or  “ not  to  mention." 

Praeter  also  indicates  a distinction,  as  in  praeter  ceteroe,  praeter  alive, 
praeter  omnes  excellere  or  facere  aliquid. 

The  signification  of  “ against,"  or  ‘‘  contrary  to,”  is  connected  with  that 
of  beside : e.  g.  praeter  consuetudinem,  praeter  opinionem,  expretationem,  vo- 
luntatem  alicujus ; praeter  modum,  immoderately ; praeter  naturam,  contrary  to 
nature. 

Propter,  for  prope,  near,  is  not  uncommon,  e.  g.  propter  Siciliam  inevlae 
Vulcaniae  sunt ; duo  Jilii  propter  patrem  cubantee,  &c.  It  boa  already  been 
remarked  (§  2G4.),  that  it  is  a contraction  of propiter. 

But  it  most  frequently  signifies  “ on  account  of,”  implying  the  moving 
cause,  as  in  ego  te  propter  humanitatem  et  modestiam  tuam  diligo.  It  is  more 
rarely  used  in  the  sense  of  per  with  persons ; as  in  propter  te  liber  sum, 
propter  quos  vivit,  through  whose  aid  he  lives. 

[§  303.]  Secundum  is  derived  from  sequor,  secundus,  and  therefore  properly  ' 
signifies  “ next,”  “ in  the  sequel,”  “ in  succession,”  c.  g.  secundum  comitia, 
immediately  after  the  comitia:  Livy,  xxii.  S8. ; Hannibal  secundum  tarn 
prosperam  ad  Cannae  pugnam  vicloris  magis  quam  bellum  gerentis  curie  intentue 
erat.  Also  “ next  in  rank as  in  Cicero,  de  Off.  ii.  3 : secundum  deos  homines 
hominibus  maxime  utiles  esse  possunt : secundum  fratrem  tibi  plurimum  tribuo ; 
secundum  te  nihil  est  mihi  amicius  solitudine;  Livy  says  that  the  Roman 
dominion  was  maximum  secundum  deorum  opes  imperium.  The  signification 
“ along,”  is  still  more  closely  connected  with  its  original  meaning,  as  in 
secundum  mare  iter  facere,  secundum  Jlumen  paucae  stationes  equitum  videbantur. 

In  a figurative  sen.se  secundum  is  the  opposite  of  contra  : consequently,  1 . 

“ in  accordance  with,”  as  secundum  mturam  vivere,  secundum  arbitrium  ali- 
cujus facere  aliipiid;  2.  “ in  favour  of,"  as  in  secundum  praeseidem  Judicavit, 
secundum  te  decrevit,  secundum  causam  nostrum  disputavit.  So  also  in  the 
legal  e.’ipression  viiulicias  secundum  libertatem  dare,  postidare,  for  a person’s 
liberty. 

Supra  is  the  opposite  of  infra,  and  is  used  to  both  questions.  Where  ? and 
AVhither  ? In  English  it  is  “ above,"  implying  both  space  and  measure,  e.  g. 
supra  vires,  supra  consuetutlinem,  supra  numerum  ; and  with  numerals,  supra 
duos  menses,  seniores  supra  sexaginta  annos.  It  is  more  rarely  used  in  the 
sense  of  praeter,  beside ; as  in  Livy,  sttpra  belli  iMtini  metum  id  qimqne  acces- 
serat;  and  in  that  of  ante,  before,  as  in  Caesar,  yxxufo  supra  hanc  meumriam,  a 
little  before  the  present  time. 

T’ersws  is  joined  also  (though  rarely)  to  the  prepositions  ad  or  in;  ad 
Oceanum  versus  profcisci,  in  Italiam  versus  navigare. 

Ultra  not  unfrcquently  occurs  as  denoting  measure ; c.  g.  ultra  feminam 
mollis,  idlra  fortem  temerarius,  more  than  a woman,  and  more  than  a brave 
man  usually  is. 

2.  Prepositions  with  the  Ablative. 

[§  304.]  Ab  (this  is  the  original  form,  in  Greek  dad),  from,  in  regard  to 
both  place  and  time  (a  cujus  morte,  ah  illo  tempore  tricesimus  annus  est),  and 
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also  to  denote  a livinj;  being  as  the  author  of  an  action,  as  in  amari,  diligi  ah 
aiiqm),  ditcere  ab  aliquo,  and  with  neuter  verbs,  which  have  the  meaning  of  a 
|>assive  ; e.  g.  iiUerire  ab  aliquo,  which  is  the  same  as  occidi  ab  aliquo.  The 
following  i>articulars,  however,  must  be  observed : — 

a)  With  regard  to  its  denoting  time,  wc  say  a prima  aetate,  ah  inaaUe 
aeUUe,  a primo  tempore  or  primis  temporibiu  aetatie,  ab  initio  aetatit  and  ab 
infantia,  a ptieritia,  ab  adolescentia,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  concrete 
nouns  : a paero,  a puerit,  ab  adoleecenbdo,  ab  infante,  all  of  which  expressions 
signify  '•  from  an  early  age."  The  expressions  a parvie,  a parmdo,  a lenero,  a 
tenerie  unguiadie,  are  less  common  and  of  Greek  origin.  A puero  is  used  in 
s|teaking  of  one  person,  and  a pueris  in  speaking  of  several;  e. g.  Diodorum 
Stoiaan  a puero  audivi,  or  Socratee  docuU  fieri  nuUo  modo  potte,  tit  a puerit 
lot  rerum  insitai  in  animU  notiones  haberenuu,  nisi  aniimu,  antequam  corpus 
intrasset,  in  rerum  cognitinne  viguisset. 

Ab  initio  and  a principio,  a primo  properly  denote  the  space  of  time  from 
the  beginning  down  to  a certain  point.  Tacitus,  Ann.  L 1,  e.  g.,  says,  urbem 
llomam  a principio  reges  habuere,  that  is,  for  a certain  period  after  its 
foundation.  Frequently,  however,  this  idea  disappears,  and  ab  initio,  &c. 
become  the  same  as  initio,  in  the  beginning;  c.  g.  Consuli  non  animus  ab 
initio,  non  fidea  ad  extremum  defuit,  he  was  neither  wanting  in  courage  at  first, 
nor  in  faithfulness  at  the  last ; ab  initio  hujus  defensionis  dixi,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  defence. 

b)  When  ab  denotes  place,  it  frequently  expresses  the  side  on  which  a 
thing  happens,  or  rather  whence  it  proceeds ; as  a fronte,  a tergo,  ab  occasn 
et  ortu  (solis) ; Alexander  a fronte  et  a tergo  hostem  kabebat;  Uoratius  Codes 
a tergo  pontem  interacindi  jubebat ; Caeaar  a dextro  cornu  proelium  commisit. 
Hence  a reo  dicere,  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  and  with  the  verb 
stare;  as  a senatu  stare,  to  stand  on  the  side  of  the  senate,  or  to  be  of  the 
party  of  the  senate ; a bonorum  causa  stare,  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  patriots, 
— or  without  the  verb  stare,  in  the  same  sense ; hoc  eat  a me,  this  is  for  me, 
in  my  favour,  supports  my  assertion  ; haec  facitia  a nobis  contra  voamet  ipsos, 
to  our  advantage,  or  facere  in  an  intransitive  sense : hoc  nihilo  magis  ab 
adeeraariis,  quam  a nobis  facit,  this  is  no  less  advantageous  to  our  opponents 
than  to  ourselves.  So  also,  the  adherents  or  followers  of  a school  are  called 
a Platone,  ab  Aristotele,  a Critolao,  although  in  these  cases  we  may  supply 
profeeti,  that  is,  persons  who  went  forth  from  such  a school.  Sometimes, 
though  chiefly  in  the  comic  writers,  ab  is  used  instead  of  a genitive : aneiUa 
ab  Andria,  fores  and  ostium  ab  aliquo  concrepuit. 

(§  S05.]  In  a figurative  sense  it  signifies  “ with  regard  to c.  g.  Antoaius 
ab  equitatu  firmus  esse  dicebatur;  imparati  aumus  qiaan  a militibua,  turn  a 
peeunia;  mediocriter  a doctrina  inatructus;  imps  ab  amicis;  felix  ab  omni 
laude ; Horace  : Nihil  eat  ab  omni  parte  bcatum.  In  the  sense  of  “ on  the 
side  of,”  it  also  denotes  relationship,  as  in  Augustus  a tnatre  Magnum  Pom- 
peiian artissimo  contingebat  gradu,  on  his  mother’s  side. 

Ab  denotes  that  which  is  to  be  removed,  and  thus  answers  to  our  “from," 
or  “ against,"  e.  forum  dtfendere  a Clodio,  cuatodire  templum  ab  llannibale, 
munire  vasa  a frigore  et  tempeatatibua,  tliat  is,  contra  frigus.  So  also  tutus  a 
periculo,  secure  from  danger,  and  timere  a auis,  to  be  afraid  of  one's  own 
friends. 

Statim,  confestim,  recens  ab  aliquo  re,  “immediately  after,”  have  originally 
reference  to  place,  but  pass  from  their  meaning  of  place  into  that  of  time  ; 
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e.  g.  Scipio  eon/eatim  a proelio  — atl  tiaves  rediit,  immediately  after  the  battle 
Scipio  returned  to  the  fleet ; hoites  a proapera  pugita  caatra  oppvgTuxvertmt, 
Liv. ; ab  itinere  facere  aliquid,  to  do  a thing  ■while  on  a journey. 

Ab,  further,  often  describee  a circumstance  as  the  cause  of  a thing,  and  may 
be  translated  by,  “ in  consequence  of,”  “ from,”  or  “ out  of,"  as  in  Livy : diee- 
bantur  ab  eodem  ardmo  ingeniotpte,  a quo  geala  aunt,  in  consequence  of  the  same 
sentiment ; ab  eadem  Jiducia  atiimi,  ab  ira,  a ape.  Legati  Carthaginienaea  ali- 
quanto  mhwre  cum  miaericordia  ab  recenti  memoria  perjidiae  auditi  aunt,  in 
consequence  of  the  yet  fresh  recollection ; Curtius  : Alexander  vatea  quoque 
adhibere  coepit  a auperatitione  animi,  from  superstitious  prejudices. 

Ab,  used  to  denote  an  oflicial  function,  b quite  a peculiarity  of  the  Latin 
language  ; e.  g.  alicujua  or  alicui  eaae  (scil.  aervum  or  libertum')  a pedibua,  to 
be  a person’s  lacquey,  ab  epiatolia  (secretary),  a rationibua  (keeper  of 
accounts),  a atudiia,  a voluptatibua. 

[§  306.]  Abaque  is  found  only  in  the  comic  writers,  and  modern  Latinists 
should  not  introduce  such  antiiiuated  words  into  their  writings.  See  Burmann 
on  Cic.  de  Invent,  i.  86. ; Ruhnken,  Diet.  Terent.  p.  228.  ed.  Schopen.  There 
is  only  one  passage  in  Cicero,  ad  Alt.  i.  19. : nuilam  a me  epiatolam  ad  te  aino 
abaepte  argumento  percenire,  in  which  the  writer  seems  to  have  intentionally 
used  abaque,  because  he  could  not  well  have  written  the  proper  word  aine, 
on  account  of  the  proximity  of  aino. 

(§  307.]  Cum,  “with,”  not  only  expresses  “ in  the  company  of  persons,"  as  cum 
aliquo  eaae,  cum  aliquo  ire,  venire,  projiciaci,  facere  aliquid  (also  aeaon,  that 
is,  with  one’s  self),  but  also  accompanying  circumstances,  as  Verrea  Lampaa- 
cum  venil  cum  magna  calamitate  et  prope pemicie  civitatia;  hoetea  cum  detrimento 
aunt  depulai ; uni  numerous  other  instances;  also  equivalent  to  our  “in,” 
in  the  sense  of  “ dressed  in  as  in  hoc  officina  Praetor  (V erres)  majorem 
partem  diei  cum  tunica  pulla  aedere  aolebat  et  pallia.  When  combined  with 
verbs  denoting  hostility,  (mm,  like  our  “ with,”  has  the  meaning  of  “ against 
cum  aliquo  bellum  gerere,  to  be  at  war  with  somebody ; thus  ctun  ediquo  queri, 
to  complain  of  or  against  a person. 

[§  30S.]  De  is  most  eommonly  “ concerning,”  “ about,”  or  “ on,”  as  in 
multa  de  te  audivi,  liber  de  contemnenda  morte,  scil.  acriptua;  Regulua  de  cap- 
tivia  commutandia  Romam  miaaua  eat.  Also  in  the  phrases  de  te  cogito,  1 think 
of  thee ; actum  eat  de  me,  I am  undone.  Consequently,  traditur  de  Homern, 
is  something  very  different  from  traditur  ab  Homero ; in  the  former  sentence 
Homer  is  the  object,  and  in  the  latter  the  subject.  In  the  epistolary  style, 
when  a new  subject  is  touched  upon,  de  is  used  in  the  sense  of  quod  attinet 
ad  aliquid;  as  in  Cicero : de  fratre,  confido  ita  eaae,  ut  aemper  volui;  de  me 
autem,  auacipe  pauliaper  meaa  partea,  et  eum  te  eaae  Jinge,  qui  aum  ego ; de 
rationibua  referendia,  turn  crat  incomtnodum,  &c.  But  very  frequently  it  has 
the  signification  of  “ down  from,”  or  “ from  a higher  point as  descendere 
de  roatria,  de  coelo;  Verrea  palam  de  aella  ac  tribunali  pronuntiat;  further,  it 
denotes  the  origin  from  a place ; as  bermo  de  achola,  declamaior  de  halo, 
neacio  qui  de  circo  maximo,  Cic.  pro  Milan.  24. ; or  “ of,”  in  a partitive 
sense,  as  homo  de  plebe,  unua  de  populo,  unua  de  multia,  one  of  the  many ; 
unua  de  aeptem,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men ; C.  Gracchum  de  auperioribua 
paene  aolum  lego;  ceraua  de  Phoeniaaia,  verses  from  the  tragedy  of  the 
I’hoenissac ; partem  de  iatiua  impudentia  reticebo,  and  in  the  phrases  de  meo, 
tuo,  auo,  &c.,  de  alieno,  de  publico. 

De  also  denotes  tune,  which  arises  from  its  partitive  signification.  Cicero 
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says,  Milo  in  comitium  de  node  venit,  that  U,  even  by  night,  or  spending 
a part  of  the  night  in  coming  to  the  comitium ; vigilare  de  nock,  Alexander 
de  die  inibat  convivia,  even  in  the  daytime ; hence  multa  de  nock,  media  de 
node,  that  is,  “ in  the  depth  of  night,”  “ in  the  middle  of  the  night,"  tlie 
signification  of  the  point  of  beginning  being  lost  in  that  of  the  time  in  general. 
Fac,  ii  me  amae,  ut  considerate  diligenterque  naviges  de  merue  Decembri,  i.  e. 
take  care,  as  you  tue  sailing  in  (a  jmrt  of)  the  month  of  December. 

In  other  cases  also  de  is  not  unfrequently  used  for  ab  or  ex ; thus  Cicero 
says,  audivi  hoe  de  parente  meo  puer,  and  with  a somewhat  far-fetched  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  accidental  and  what  is  Intentional ; in  Verr.  iii.  57. : 
Non  hoc  nunc  primum  audit  privatus  de  inimico,  reus  ab  accusatore ; effugere 
de  manibuM ; Dionysius  mensas  argenteas  de  omnibus  delubris  jussit  auferri ; 
especially  in  connection  with  emere,  mercari,  conducere  de  aliquo.  Gloriam, 
vidoriam  parere,  parare,  de  aliquo  or  ex  aliquo ; triumphum  agere  de  Gallis, 
AUobrngibus,  Aetolis,  or  ex  Gallis,  &c.  are  used  indiscriminately. 

In  some  combinations  de  has  the  signification  of  “ in  accordance  with,”  or 
“ after,"  like  secundum ; de  consilio  meo,  de  amicorum  senkntia,  de  consilii 
sententia,  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  council  j de  communi  senkntia ; de 
more.  In  other  cases  de  with  a noun  following  denotes  the  manner  or  cause 
of  an  action : denuo,  de  inkgro,  afresh ; de  improviso,  unexpectedly ; de  in- 
dustria,  purposely ; de  facie  nod  aliquem,  I know  a person  by  his  appearance. 
In  combination  with  res  and  causa:  qua  de  re,  qua  de  causa,  quibus  de  causis, 
for  which  reasons. 

[§  a».]  Ex  (for  this  is  the  original  form,  it  was  changed  into  e when 
consonants  followed,  whence  a certain  custom  was  easily  formed),  “ from,” 
“ out  of,"  is  quite  common  to  denote  a place,  as  an  answer  to  the  question 
whence  ? and  in  some  peculiar  phrases ; such  as  : ex  equo  pugnare;  ex  equis 
eoUoqui,  to  converse  while  riding  on  horseback ; ex  muro  passis  manibtu  pacem 
peter e;  ex  arbors  pendere;  ex  loco  superiors  dicere;  ex  itinere  scribere;  con- 
spicari  aliquid  ex  propinquo,  e longinquo  mdere  aliquid,  ex  transverso  impetum 
facere;  ex  adeerso,  and  e regions  (not  ex'),  opposite ; eromni  park,  in  or  from 
all  pai'ts.  Ex  aliquo  audire,  aedpere,  cognoscere,  sdre,  and  the  like,  to  hear 
from  a person’s  own  mouth ; detoriam  reportare  ex  aliquo  populo,  where  ex  is 
the  same  as  de.  Ex  dno,  ex  aqua  coquere,  bibere,  where  we  say,  “ with  wine," 
Ike.  arc  common  medical  expressions. 

Ex,  when  a particle  of  time,  denotes  the  point  Irom  which  ; ex  illo  die,  from 
that  day ; ex  hoc  kmpore,  ex  quo  (not  e),  since ; ex  consulatu,  ex  praetura,  ex 
dictatura,  after  the  consulship,  &c. ; diem  ex  die  expectare,  to  wait  one  day 
after  another,  or  day  after  day. 

Ex,  “ from,"  denoting  cause ; as  in  ez  aliquo  or  aliqua  re  ddere,  laborare 
ex  pedibus,  e renibus,  ex  oculis,  ex  capik;  perire  ex  vulneribus;  ex  quodam  ru- 
mor* nos  te  hie  ad  mensem  Januarium  expectabamus;  ex  lassitudine  artiia 
dormire,  after  a fatigue,  or  on  account  of  fatigue ; quum  e dd  langnerem, 
from  or  after  the  journey ; ex  quo  vereor,  whence  I fear,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently, ex  quo,  whence,  or  for  which  reason.  Uer.ee  it  has  also  the  signifi- 
cation of  “ in  consequence  of,”  or  “ in  accordance  with,”  and  that  in  a great 
many  expressions ; such  as ; ex  lege,  ex  decreto,  ex  kstamenio,  ex  Senatuscon- 
sulk,  ex  Senatus  auctoritate,  ex  senkntia  equivalent  to  de  senkntia,  ex  con- 
suetudine,  e more. 

With  this  we  must  connect  the  cases  in  which  ex  denotes  the  manner  of  an 
action  ; as  in  ex  nnimo  laudure,  to  praise  heartily  ; ex  sententia  and  ex  robmtute. 
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according  to  one's  wish;  e natura  virere,  in  accordance  with  nature;  ez  im- 
proviso,  ez  inopinato,  ex  composito,  ex  praeparato,  ez  aequo,  &c. 

Ex  denoting  a change  of  a previous  state ; e servo  te  libertHin  meum  feci; 
nihil  esl  tam  tniserabile  quam  ez  beato  miser;  repents  Verres  ex  homine  tamqnam 
epoto  poculo  Circaeo  factus  esl  verres. 

In  a partitive  sense,  ex  denotes  the  whole  from  which  something  is  taken, 
and  is  of  frequent  occurrence : tlius  unus  e plebe,  unus  e rntdlis,  is  tlie  same  os 
unus  de  plebe  and  de  muUis.  Connected  with  this  are  the  phrases : aliquid 
esl  e re  mea,  something  is  to  my  advantage ; e republica  (not  ex'),  for  the  good 
of  the  state. 

[§  510.]  Prae,  “ before,”  signifies  place  only  in  combination  with  agere,  ferre, 
or  other  verl»s  expre-ssing  motion,  and  with  pronouns : prae  me  ftro,  prae  se 
fert,  prae  vobis  tulistis,  which  denote  the  open  display  of  a thing  or  of  a 
^ntiraent. 

Prae  is  commonly  used  in  comparisons ; as  in  Cicero : prae  se  omasa  coa- 
temnit;  id  ipse  Consul  in  hoc  causa  prae  me  minus  etiam  quam  privatus  esse 
videalur,  in  comparison  with  me ; Romam  prae  tua  Capita  irridebmi;  omnium 
minas  atque  omnia  jtericula  prae  salute  sua  levia  duxerunt. 

It  is  frequently  used  idso  in  the  sense  of  “ on  account  of,”  implying  an 
obstacle ; e.  g.  solem  prae  sagitlarum  multiludine  non  videbitis ; non  medius 
fdius  prae  lacrimis  possum  reliqua  nec  cogitare  nec  scribere;  non  possum  prae 
Jlctu  et  dolore  diidius  in  hoc  loco  commorari,  and  so  always  with  a negative 
particle,  which  however  is  sometimes  implied  in  the  negative  signification  of 
the  verb  ; c.  g.  Liv.  vi.  40. : quum  prae  indignitate  rerum  stupor  silentiumque 
celeros  patrum  dejixisset;  xxxviii.  33.:  silentium  prae  metu  ceterorum  fuit. 

[§  311  ] Pro,  in  regard  to  place  “ before,”  or  “ in  front  of  a thing ;”  e.  g. 
pro  vallo,  pro  castris  aciem  instruere,  that  is,  in  the  front  of,  close  by,  or  under 
the  wall;  copias  pro  oppido  coUocare;  pro  templis  omnibus praesidia  coUocala 
sunt;  hasta  posita  esl  pro  aede  Jovis  Statoris;  Antonius  sedens  pro  aede  Cas- 
loris  in  foro.  It  also  signifies,  “at  the  extreme  point  of  a thing,”  so  that  the 
person  spoken  of  is  in  or  upon  the  thing,  e.  g.  pro  suggestu  aliquid  pronun- 
tiare,  pro  tribunali  edicerc,  pro  rostris  laudare.  Hence  also  pro  lestimonio 
dicere,  to  declare  as  a witness,  and  other  expressions  denoting  place,  where 
pro  is  the  same  os  in : e.  g.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  44. : stabant  pro  contione,  the  same 
as  in  contione ; ibid,  ii,  81.:  pro  muris  rocans,  on  the  edge  of  the  wall. 

The  signification  of  something  standing  “ before  ” a thing  is  the  origin  of 
that  of  “ for,”  both  in  the  sense  of  “ instead,”  and  that  of  protection : Unus 
Cato  est  pro  centum  milibus ; MarceUi  statua  pro  patibulo  fuit;  homo  jam  pro 
damnato  est ; se  gerere  or  esse  pro  cive ; habere  pro  hostibus,  pro  sociis ; habere 
pro  certo ; aliquid  pro  mercede,  pro  praemio  est ; aliquid  pro  nihilo  estimare, 
habere,  putare;  also  “for”  in  s)>eaking  of  payment:  pro  vectura  solvere,  to 
pay  for  freight ; dixit  se  dimidium,  quod pactus  esset,  pro  illo  carmine  daturum ; 
praemia  miti  data  sunt  pro  hoc  industria  maxima.  “ For,”  the  opfxisite  of 
“ against :”  hoc  pro  me  est,  or  valere  debet ; Cicero  pro  Murena  orationem  ha- 
buit,  and  in  numerous  other  instances. 

[§  31!.]  Pro,  “ in  accordance  with " or,  “ in  proportion  to,”  occurs  very 
frequently ; e.  g.  civitatibus  pro  numero  militum  pecuniarum  sumtnas  deseribere, 
according  to  the  number  of  soldiers  furnished  by  them ; ego  vos  pro  mea 
summa  et  vobis  cognila  in  rempublicam  diligentia  moneo,  pro  auctoritate  consu- 
lari  horlor,  pro  magnitudine  periculi  obtestor,  ut  pact  eonstdatis.  Hence  in 
many  particular  phrases;  as,  pro  tempore  or  pro  temporibus,  in  accordance 
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with  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  that  is,  pro  condicione  temporwn,  but  bjr 
no  means  “ for  the  time  beinj;,”  or  “ for  a time pro  rt  or  pro  re  nala,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  or  emergencies;  pro  meo  jure,  according  to  my 
right ; pro  eo  ut,  pro  eo  ac,  according  us ; e.  g.  Di  gratiam  mihi  referent  pro  eo 
ac  mereor,  i.  c.  pro  eo  quod,  quantum,  according  to  my  merits  ; especially  to 
denote  divisions  or  shore : pro  parte,  or  pro  mea,  lua,  tua  parte,  for  my  part,  as 
far  us  lies  in  me ; pro  viriti  parte,  according  to  the  capacity  of  an  individual ; 
as  in : pro  viriti  parte  rempubticam  defendere ; pro  portione,  in  proportion ; 
pro  rata  portione,  or  pro  rata  parte,  in  a correct  pro|>ortion.  In  the  phrase 
pro  ee  qttitque,  every  one  for  bis  part,  the  three  words  have  almost  grown  into 
one ; e.  g.  pro  se  quieque  aurum,  argentum  et  aee  in  publicum  tonferunt,  every 
one,  though  with  a somewhat  strengthened  meaning,  “ every  one  without 
exception."  Quam  pro  after  comparatives  deserves  especial  notice ; e.  g. 

' major  quam  pro  numero  hominum  pugna  editor ; tedea  ezcelaior  quam  pro  habitu 
corporia. 

[§  SIS.]  Tenue  is  used  to  denote  limitation,  e.  g.  Antiochua  Tauro  tenua 
regnare  juaaua  eat,  as  far  as  Mount  Taurus,  es|>eciaUy  in  the  combination  of 
verbo  and  nomine  tenua,  as  far  as  the  word  or  the  name  goes.  So  also  ore 
tenua  aapienda  ezercitatua  in  Tacitus,  that  is,  that  he  could  speak  wisely,  but 
nut  act  wisely.  It  is  only  in  poetry  that  this  preposition  is  connected  with  a 
genitive,  and  chicily  with  a genitive  plural;  c.  g.  labrorum  tenua,  up  to  the  lip ; 
crurum  tenua,  latemm  tenua ; but  in  Livy,  xz  vi.  24.,  too  we  find  Corcyrae  tenua. 
The  accusative  is  still  more  rare. 

3.  Prepoaitiona  with  the  Accuaative  and  Ablative. 

[§  sic]  In  with  the  accusative  expresses  the  point  in  space  towards  which 
a movement  is  directed,  like  our  “ to,”  or  “ into in  aedem  ire,  in  publicum 
prodire,  in  Qraeciam  projiciaci,  in  civitatem  recipere;  also  the  direction  in 
which  a thing  extends,  e.  g.  decern  pedea  in  latitudinem,  in  longiludinem,  in 
altitudinem,  in  breadth,  length,  height;  further,  independent  of  locality,  it 
denotes  the  object  towards  which  an  action  is  directed,  either  with  a friendly 
or  hostile  intention  : amor  in  patriam,  odium  in  maloa  civea,  in  ducea  vehemena, 
in  militea  liberalia,  dicere  in  aliquem,  and  so  also  oratio  in  aliquem,  a speech 
against  some  one. 

It  also  denotes  an  object  or  purpose ; haee  commutari  ex  veria  in  falaa  non 
poaaunt;  in  majua  celebrare,  for  something  greater,  so  that  it  becomes  some- 
thing greater ; ia  imperator  in  poenam  exercitua  expetitua  eaae  videtur ; pecunia 
data  eat  in  rem  militarem ; paueoa  in  apeciem  captivoa  ducebant,  for  the  sake  of 
appearance ; in  contumeliam  perfugae  appellabantur,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
gracing them;  cum  in  earn  aententiam  multa  dixiaaet,  in  support  of  this 
opinion ; in  hanc  formulam,  in  haa  legea,  in  haec  verba,  acribere,  foedua 
faeere. 

{§  SI5.]  When  joined  with  words  denoting  time,  it  expresses  a prede- 
termination of  that  time  like  the  English  “for;"  e.  g.  invitare  aliquem  in 
poaterum  diem,  for  the  following  day ; praedicere  in  multoa  annoa,  in  paueoa 
diea,  in  multoa  menaea  aubaidia  vitae  habere,  in  hodiemum  diem,  for  this  pre- 
sent day ; and  so  in  many  phrases ; as,  in  diem  vivere,  to  live  only  for  the  day ; 
in  futurum,  in  poaterum,  in  reliquum,  for  the  future ; in  aetemum,  in  per- 
petttum,  for  ever;  in  praeaena,  for  the  present;  in  all  these  cases  the  word 
temptu  may  be  added.  In  is  used  also  with  the  accusative  of  other  words  to 
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express  the  future,  though  these  words  do  not  of  themselves  denote  time; 
e.  p.  Patres  in  incertxan  ctmitiorum  erentum  auctorea  Jiunt^  give  their  sanction 
to  the  yet  uncertain  resolutions  of  the  comitia. 

When  joined  with  the  numeral  aingvli^  or  when  this  word  is  to  be  undcr- 
stowl,  in  expresses  a distribution,  like  the  English  “on,**  “for,”  or  “over;** 
e.  g.  IN  ainjpilas  cirita/es  binos  cenaores  describere ; qnerihtr  Sicilia  lota,  Verrem 
ab  aratoribua  pro  frumento  in  modioa  singylos  duodenos  aestertioa  exegiaae ; so 
also  pretium  in  capita  statuere^  i.  e.  in  tingnla  capita ; iemis  nummia  in  pedem 
tecum  tranaegUt  i.  e.  in  aingulox  pedea.  We  must  here  notire  also  the  ex- 
pression in  aing^doa  diea,  or  in  dies  alone,  “from  day  to  day,”  with  compa- 
ratives and  verbs  containing  the  idea  of  a comparative,  such  os  creacercy 
augere. 

It  lastly  denotes,  in  some  phrases,  the  manner  of  an  action ; aenilemy 
hostilemy  miserandum  in  modum ; minim,  mirabilemy  mirandum  in  modum ; in 
tmipcr«<m,  in  general ; in  communcy  in  common  ; in  ricem,  alternately,  or 
instead  of ; in  liruti  locum  consnlatum  peterCy  in  the  place  or  instead  of. 

[§  S16.]  In  with  the  ablative,  when  it  denotes  place,  most  commonly  ex- 
presses “ being  in  a place  or  in  a thing,”  while  with  the  accusative  it  indi- 
cates a movement  or  direction  towanb  it.  It  may  sometimes  be  translated 
by  “ on,**  or  “ upon,”  but  always  answers  to  the  question  Where  ? e.  g. 
coronam  in  coUo  habere ; cUitiuid  in  humeria  ferre;  in  ripa  fiuminiai  in  litore 
maria  urbs  condita  cat;  pona  in  Jiumine  eat  When  a number  or  quantity  is 
indicated  it  answers  to  “ among  ;**  e.  g.  caaCy  haberiy  poniy  numerari  in  bouia 
ciribua;  in  magnia  pirn,  in  mcdiocribua  oratoribuSy  in  aeptem  vagantibuay 
among  the  seven  planets,  so  that  in  is  equal  to  inter,  A particular  phrase  is 
aliquid  in  manibna  eaty  a thing  U in  hand,  or  has  been  commenced ; as  in  Livy : 
haec  coidentio  minime  idonev  temporCy  qtium  tavtum  belli  in  manibua  easety  oc- 
atparat  cogitationea  hnminum.  In  rruxnibxta  habercy  to  be  engaged  upon  a 
thing;  as  in  Cicero:  Qunm  apein  nunc  hubent  in  manibua  et  quid  moliatuTy 
breviter  Jam  exponam.  Alifpiid  in  ocnlia  exty  a thing  is  obvious. 

Now  and  then  we  find,  in  good  authors,  in  with  the  accusative,  where  the 
grammatical  rule  requires  the  ablative.  See  the  ( ommentators  on  Livy  ii.  1 4. ; 
but  this  is  limited  to  a very  few  politleid  and  legal  expressions,  such  us  in 
potcatatemy  in  amicitiam  dicionemque  esscy  nuincre  (Cic.  Dicin.  in  Carcil.  20., 
in  VeTT.  V.  38),  in  radinumiuniy  in  worum  easey  and  even  these  cases  must 
1k»  considered  only  as  exceptions.  In  the  comic  writers,  however,  we  not 
imfrequcntly  find  mihi  in  meidcm  eat.  See  Bentley  on  Tcrent.  llcaut.  v.  2. 
33. 

[§  317.]  The  general  signification  of  in  with  the  ablative  is  “ in,”  or  “ with,” 
and  without  reference  to  locality  it  denotes  a coincidence  of  certain  circum- 
stances and  attributes ; e.  g.  in  hoc  hominCy  in  hoc  rsy  hoc  admiroTy  hoc  laudoy 
hoc  dixplicety  in  this  man ; a phrase  of  this  kind  is  quantum  in  eo  or  in  wic,  tcy 
Sic.y  fuity  as  much  os  was  in  my  jwwer.  In  the  following  sentences  it  is  our 
“with,”  or  “notwithstanding:”  in  atimtna  copia  oratorumy  nemo  tamen 
Ciceronia  laudem  aeqmvit;  in  summis  tuia  occupationibnay  with  all  thy  very 
important  engagements ; altery  uti  dixit  Ixocrates  in  Ephoro  et  Theopiympoy 
/renia  egity  alter  calcaribuay  as  Isocrates  said  when  speaking  of  Epborus  and 
Theopoinptis. 

[§3i«]  When  real  expressions  of  time,  such  a.s  aaeculumy  annuSy  menxisy 
diesy  7U3Ty  reaper  arc  employed,  the  simple  ablative  denotcfl  the  time  at  which 
(sec  § 475.)  ; but  in  is  used  with  substantives,  which  by  themselves  do  not 
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denote  time,  but  acquire  that  meaning  by  being  connected  with  in ; as,  in 
comuhitu,  in  praetura,  in  meo  reditu,  in  primo  compectu,  in  principio,  in  hello, 
although  in  these  cases  too  the  simple  ablative  is  sometimes  used ; but  in 
appears  more  especially  in  connection  with  a gerund,  as  in  legendo  and  in 
legendit  librit,  in  urbe  oppugnanda,  in  itinere  faciendo  — all  these  expressions 
in  the  first  instance  denoting  time,  but  passing  into  kindred  meanings.  In 
prnetenti  or  praeteulia,  signifies  “at  the  present  moment,"  or  “for  the 
present.”  The  phrase,  eit  in  eo,  ut  ediquid  Jiat,  signifies,  something  is  on  the 
point  of  happening. 

[§  310.]  Siib,  with  the  accusative,  e.  g.  Romani  mb  jugum  miui  mnt ; te  con- 
jicere  mb  tealan,  to  throw  onc.sclf  under  the  stairs ; alicui  tcamnum  mb  pedem 
dare,  and  figuratively,  sub  imperium  tuum  redeo,  and  so  also  aliquid  cadit  sub 
aipectum,  “ a thing  tails  witliin  the  horizon,"  as  well  as  cadit  sub  judicium  et 
delectum  sapientis,  sub  intelligentiam,  it  belongs  to  the  philosopher's  province, 
is  left  to  him.  When  it  denotes  time,  it  signifies,  1.  “ about,"  that  is, 
shortly  before,  as  sub  ortum  solis,  shortly  before  sunrise ; sub  noctem,  sub 
vesperam ; 2.  more  rarely,  “ immediately  after ; ” e.  g.  mb  cos  litteras  statim 
recitatae  mnt  tuae,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  16.;  statim  sub  mentionem,  Coebus  in  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  viii.  4.;  Africa  hello,  quod  fuit  sub  recentem  Romanam  pacem, 
Liv.  xxi.  2.;  and  sub  haec  dicta,  sub  hanc  vocem,  are  used  by  the  same  writer, 
^'he  phrase  sub  idem  tempos  contains  only  on  approximate  definition  of  time, 
and  signifies  “ about  the  some  time," 

Sub,  with  the  ablative,  is  always  “under;"  first,  with  regard  to  place, 
and  secondly,  to  denote  inferiority  in  rank ; sub  ditto,  or  sub  dio,  under  the 
sky,  in  the  open  air ; mb  oculis,  under,  i.  e.  before  our  eyes ; sub  regibns 
esse,  sub  imperio,  sub  hoc  Sacramento  militari,  mb  magistro  esse:  it  rarely 
denotes  a condition,  and  only  in  late  writers ; e.  g.  sub  lege,  mb  poena.  Sub 
specie,  “ under  the  appearance,”  and  mb  obtentu,  “ under  the  pretext,"  are 
little  used.  Sometimes  mb  is  found  with  the  ablative  to  denote  time,  but 
only  where  contemporaneity  is  to  be  indicated;  e.  g.  Ovid,  v.  491. : 
Ilaec  Iria  sunt  sub  eodem  tempore  festa;  Cacs.  Bell.  Cie.  i.  27.:  ne  mb  ipsa 
profectione  mililes  oppidum  irrumperent ; and  in  like  manner  we  may  say 
sub  adrentu,  e.  g.  Rtnnanorum,  while  they  were  arriving.  Compare 
Prakenborch  on  Liv.  ii.  55. ; who,  however,  gives  to  this  sub  too  great  an 
extent. 

(§  330.]  Super  has,  in  prose,  the  ablative  only  when  used  in  the  sense  of 
de,  “ concerning,”  or  “ in  respect  of,"  as  in  super  aliqua  re  ad  aliquem  scriberc, 
but  chiefly  in  writers  of  the  silvdr  age  of  the  language. 

With  the  accusative  it  signifies  “over,”  “above,”  and  answers  to  both 
questions  Whither  ? and  Where  ? mper  aliquem  sedere,  accumbere,  situs  est 
Aenetis  mper  Numicium  Jlumen,  Aeneas  was  buried  above  the  river;  that  is, 
on  its  bank.s,  but  on  an  eminence  of  the  bank.  The  phrase  mper  coenam 
signifies  “during  dinner."  With  numerals  it  is  “above,"  or  “more  than;” 
e.  g.  Annulorum  tuntus  acervus  fuit,  ut  metientibus  dimidium  mper  tree  tnodios 
eiplesse  sint  quidam  auctores,  one  half  more  than  three  modii,  or  three  modi! 
and  a half ; and  in  other  expressions,  as  res  mper  rota  fluuni,  more  than  was 
wished.  'In  these  two  significations  of  “ above”  (in  its  sense  of  place  as  well 
os  that  of  “ more  than  ”),  mper  is  the  same  as  mpra ; but  it  is  used  more  fre- 
quently than  tlio  latter  in  the  sense  of  “ besides,”  or  “ in  addition  to : ” mper 
helium  annona  premit ; mper  morbum  etiam  fames  affecit  exercitum,  mper 
cetera ; so  also  in  the  phrase  alius  mper  edium,  one  after  the  other. 
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Suiter  u rarely  uscJ  with  the  ablative,  and  only  in  poetry ; Cicero  uses 
the  aceuaative  in  the  expression  Plato  iram  in  pectore,  cupiditatem  suiter 
praeeordia  locavit.  Otherwise  it  frequently  occurs  as  an  adverb,  in  the  sense 
of  oqr  “ below.” 

[§  321.]  2.  The  adverbs  clam,  palam,  simul  and  proeul,  are 
Bometimes  connected  by  poets  and  late  prose  writers  with  an 
ablative,  and  must  then  be  regarded  as  prejxisitious : clam  and 
its  diminutive  clanculum,  “ without  a pierson’s  knowledge,” 
e.  g.  clam  uxore  mea  et  filio,  are  frequently  found  as  prepositions^ 
in  the  comic  writers,  but  arc  joined  also  with  the  accusative; 
palam  is  the  opposite  of  clam,  and  the  same  as  coram ; e.  g. 
palam  populo,  in  the  presence  of  the  people ; simul  is  used  by 
poets,  without  tlie  preposition  cum,  in  tlic  sense  of  “with;” 
e.  g.  SiL  Ital.  v.  418. : avulsa  est  protinus  hosti  ore  simul  cervix, 
the  neck  together  with  the  face : Horace  uses  simul  his,  together 
with  these,  and  Tacitus  frequently  ; e.  g.  Annul,  iii.  64. : Sep- 
temviris  simul;  proeul,  with  the  omission  of  ab,  is  frequent  in 
Livy  and  Tacitus,  and  signifies,  “ far  from  ; ” e.  g.  proeul  urbe, 
mari,  voluptatibus,  and  in  the  phrase  proeul  dubio  or  dubio 
proeul,  instead  of  sine  dubio. 

[§  322.]  Respecting  usque  as  an  adverb,  sec  above,  § 286.  It 
is  commonly  accompanied  by  a preposition  ab  and  ex,  or  ad,  in 
and  sub,  and  c.xpresses  the  idea  of  continuity  from  one  point  to 
another ; c.  g.  vetus  opinio  est,  usque  ab  heroicis  ducta  temporibus  ; 
usque  ex  ultima  Syria  atque  Aegypto  navigare ; similis  plausus 
me  usque  ad  Capitolium  celebravit ; usque  in  Pamphyliam  legatos 
mittere  ; usque  sub  extremum  brumae  imbrem,  where  usque  is  our 
“ until.”  It  is  only  in  poetry  and  late  prose  writers,  that  usque 
alone  is  used  for  usque  ad;  c.  g.  Curtius,  viii.  31.,  says  of  the 
Indians: — corpora  usque  pedes  carbaso  vclant.  This  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  names  of  towns,  where  the  prepositions  atl  and 
ab  are  generally  omitted. 

[§  323.]  3.  But  many  of  the  above-mentioned  prepositions 
arc  used  as  adverbs,  that  is,  without  a noun  depending  on 
them.  This  is  chiefly  the  case  with  those  which  denote  place : 
ante  and  post,  adversum  and  exadversum  (opposite),  drea 
(around),  circumcirca  (all  around),  contra  (opposite),  coram  (in 
the  presence  of),  extra,  infra,  juxta,  prope  and  propter  (near), 
pone  (behind),  supra,  ultra,  super  and  subter.  Circiter  also 
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and  sometimes  ad  (§  296.),  are  used  in  the  adverbial  sense  of 
“about”  or  “nearly”  with  numbers,  which  are  indefinitely 
stated.  Contra,  when  used  without  a case  and  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  sentences,  is  a conjunction,  like  our  “ but,”  or 
“ however.” 

Note.  Instead  of  ante  and  post  as  adverbs,  we  have  also  the  .special 
forms  antes  and  poeteS  (consequently  the  conjunctions  anteSqnam,  poeleS- 
yuam),  see  § 276.  Ante,  however,  is  preferred  as  an  adverb  in  combina- 
tion with  participles ; c.  g.  ante  dicta,  vita  ante  acta,  and  post  is  frequently 
used  to  connect  sentences. 

Contra,  as  an  adverb,  occurs  in  the  phrase  of  Plautus,  auro  contra,  or 
contra  auro;  that  is,  gold  being  placed  on  the  other  side;  so  that  attro  is 
not  a dative,  but  an  ablative ; for  which  other  authors,  however,  use  the  pre- 
position contra  aurum,  for  gold,  when  a price  is  indicated. 

Juxta,  ns  an  adverb,  commonly  signifies  “ equally,"  or  “ in  like  manner,"  and 
is  the  same  ns  fiep/c ; e.  g.  in  Livy  : aliaque  eastella  (dedita  sunt)  jttxta  igno~ 
bilia ; Sallust : eorum  ego  citam  mortemque  juxta  aestimo,  I deem  of  equal 
importance ; margaritae  a fenunis  juxta  virisque  gestantur,  by  women  as  well 
as  by  men.  It  is  frequently  followed  by  ac  or  atque,  in  the  sense  of  “ as.” 

Procter  is  used  as  an  adverb  for  praeterquam ; that  is,  not  with  the  accu- 
sative, but  with  the  case  required  by  the  verb  preceding,  as  in  Sallust: 
eeterae  mujtitudini  diem  statuit,  ante  quam  sine  fraude  (without  punishment) 
liceret  ab  armis  discedere,  praeter  rerum  capMlium  condemnatis.  We  thus 
might  say,  hoc  nemini,  praeter  tibi,  videtur ; but  it  is  better  to  say  praeter  te, 
or  praeterquam  (nisi)  tibi. 

Prope  and  propter  are  very  frequently  used  os  adverbs ; prope,  however, 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  preposition  ab,  as  in  tarn  prope  a Sicilia  helium 
gestum  est,  so  near  Sicily  ; prope  a meis  aedibus  sedebas,  near  my  house. 

Ultra,  as  an  adverb,  and  accompanied  by  a negative  particle,  signifies  “ no 
longer  : " baud  ultra  pati  possum  ; helium  Latinum  non  ultra  dilatum  est. 
When  it  denotes  place  or  measure,  it  signifies  “ further”  or  “beyond." 

[§  324.]  4.  It  waa  remarked  above,  that  the  prepositions 
ttersm  and  tenus  are  placed  after  their  case.  Some  other  pre- 
positions also  may  take  the  same  place,  but  not  indiscriminately. 
Thus,  the  four  prepositions  ante,  contra,  inter  and  propter, 
are  sometimes  placed  after  the  relative  pronoun  (occasionally 
after  the  demonstrative  hie  also) ; e.  g.  diem  statuunt,  quam 
ante  ab  armis  discederet,  quern  contra  venit,  qitos  inter,  quern 
propter ; other  prepositions  of  two  or  more  syllables,  ns  circa, 
circum,  penes,  ultra,  and  adversus,  are  more  rarely  used  in 
this  way;  the  monosyllabic  prepositions,  post,  per,  ad  and  de, 
are  thus  used  only  in  isolated  cases  or  phrases,  and  de  rarely 
in  any  other  than  legal  formulas ; e.  g.  quo  de  ayitur,  res  qua  de 
judicatum  est.  Further,  tliose  same  four  dissyllabic  prepositions 
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ante,  contra,  inter  and  propter,  together  with  the  monosyllabic 
ob,  post,  de,  ex  and  in,  when  they  govern  a substantive  accom- 
panied by  an  adjective  or  pronoun,  are  frequently  placed  between 
the  adjective  and  substantive  ; c.  g.  medios  inter  hostes,  certis  de 
causis,  magna  ex  parte,  aliquot  post  menses,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently between  the  relative  pronoun  and  the  substantive  ; c.  g. 
quod  propter  studium,  qua  in  re,  quam  oh  rem,  quam  ob  causam. 
Per,  ah,  and  ad  are  but  rarely  placed  in  this  way.  The  prepo- 
sition cum  is  always  placed  after  or  rather  appended  to  the 
ablative  of  the  personal  pronouns  nie,  te,  se,  nobis  and  vobis. 
The  same  is  commonly  the  case  with  the  ablatives  of  the 
relative  pronoun,  quo,  qua,  and  quibus,  but  we  may  also  say, 
cum  quo,  cum  qua,  and  cum  quibus.  This  preposition  also 
prefers  the  middle  place  between  the  adjective  or  pronoun  and 
the  substantive.  (See  § 472.)  What  has  been  said  here  applies 
to  ordinary  prose ; and  the  practice  of  those  prose  writers, 
who  place  the  above-mentioned  prepositions  and  others  even 
after  substantives,  must  be  regarded  as  a pecidiarity.  In 
Tacitus,  for  example,  we  often  find  such  arrangements  as,  Mise- 
num  apud,  viam  propter,  Segthas  inter,  Euphratem  ultra,  cubi- 
culum  Caesaris  juxta,  litora  Calabriae  contra,  ripam  ad  Araxis, 
verbera  inter  ac  contumclias,  and  the  like.  The  place  of  coram 
after  its  noun  seems,  comparatively  speaking,  to  be  established 
by  better  authority  than  that  of  any  other.  Poets  go  still  fur- 
ther, and  separate  a preposition  entirely  from  the  case  belonging 
to  it;  e.  g.  in  Horace,  Serm.  i.  3.  70.:  — Amicus  dulcis  cum  mca 
compenset  vitiis  bona. 


CHAP.  LXVI. 

PREPOSITIONS  IN  COMPOSITION. 

[§  325.]  The  majority  of  the  prepositions  are  used  also  to 
form  compound  words,  especially  verbs,  modifying,  naturally, 
by  their  own  meaning  that  of  the  words  to  which  they  are  joined. 
The  prepositions  themselves  often  undergo  a change  in  their  pro- 
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nunciation  and  orthography,  on  account  of  tlic  initial  letter  of 
the  verb  to  which  they  are  prefixed.  But  the  opinions  of  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  grammarians  dift’er  on  no  point  so  much  as 
upon  the  detail  of  these  changes,  some  taking  into  account 
the  facility  of  pronunciation,  and  assimilating  the  concur- 
rent letters  of  the  prepositions  and  the  simple  verb  accord- 
ingly, others  preferring  to  leave  the  prepositions  unchanged, 
at  least  in  writing,  because  the  former  method  admits  of  much 
that  is  arbitrary.  Even  in  old  MSS.  and  in  the  inscribed 
monuments  of  antiquity  the  greatest  inconsistency  prevails,  and 
we  find,  e.  g.,  existere  along  with  exsisterv,  collega  along  with 
conU-ga,  and  imperium  along  witli  inperium,  in  the  same  book. 
In  the  following  remarks,  therefore,  as  we  must  have  some- 
thing certain  and  histing,  we  can  decide  only  according  to 
prevalent  usage,  but  there  arc  some  points  wliich  we  must 
determine  for  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can. 

Ad  remains  unchanged  before  vowels,  and  before  the  con- 
sonants d,  j,  V,  m;  before  other  consonants  it  undergoes  an 
assimilation,  that  is,  the  d is  changed  into  the  letter  which 
follows  it,  and  before  qn  into  the  kindred  % as  in  acquire, 
acquiesce.  Before  gn  the  d is  dropped,  as  in  agnatus,  agnosce. 
But  grammarians  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  d is  to  be  re- 
tained before  /,  n,  r,  s,  and  still  less,  as  to  whether  it  may  stand 
before  /.  Even  the  most  ancient  MSS.  are  not  consistent,  and 
we  find  in  them,  e.  g.  adlequer,  adfecte,  adspiro,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  allicie,  ajflige,  assuetus,  aspectus,  ascendo.  Our 
own  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  assimilation,  and  we  make  an 
exception  only  in  the  case  of  adscribe,  on  account  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  MSS.  on  this  point.  The  signification  of  ad  remains 
the  same  as  usual,  as  in  adjungo,  assume,  affero,  appuno,  alldquor. 
In  apprBho  and  affirme  it  either  expresses  a direction  towards, 
or  merely  strengthens  the  meaning  of  the  simple  verb. 

Ante  remains  unchanged;  in  anticipare scaCi  antistare  alone,  the 
e is  changed  into  i,  though  anteste  also  is  approved  of.  Its 
meaning  is  “ before,”  as  in  antepene,  antefire. 

Circum  remains  unchanged,  and  retains,  in  writing,  its  »n 
even  before  vowels,  although  in  pronunciation  (but  without  the 
elision  of  the  vowel  preceding)  it  was  lost.  Only  in  circumeo 
and  its  derivatives  the  m is  often  dropped,  as  circueo.  Its 
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meaning  ia  “ around,”  “ about,”  as  in  circumfujo,  eircumdo,  cir- 
eumfero. 

Lifer  remains  unchanged,  except  in  tlic  word  intelligo.  Its 
meaning  is  “between”  or  “among,”  as  in  inter pono. 

Ob  remains  generally  unchanged,  and  undergoes  the  assi- 
milation only  before  c,  f,  g,  and  p.  In  obsolesco,  from  the 
simple  verb  oleo,  and  in  ostendo  from  tendo,  we  must  recognise 
an  ancient  form  ohs,  like  abs  for  ab.  Its  meaning  of  “ against” 
or  “before”  appeal’s  in  oppono,  offero,  occurro,  oggannio. 

[§  326.]  Per  remains  unchanged  even  before  /,  though  some 
think  otherwise ; in  pellicio,  however,  it  is  universally  assimi- 
lated. The  r is  dropped  only  in  the  word  pgero,  I commit  a per- 
jurium.  Its  meaning  is  “ through,”  as  in  pcrlego,  perluceo,  perSgo. 
When  added  to  adjectives  it  strengthens  their  meaning  (§  107.), 
but  in  perfidus  and  perjurus,  it  has  the  power  of  a negative 
particle. 

Post  remains  unchanged,  except  in  pomoerium  and  pomeri- 
dianus,  in  which  st  is  dropped ; its  meaning  is  “ after,”  as  in 
postpono, 

Praeter  remains  unchanged,  and  signifies  “ passing  by,”  as  in 
praetereo,  practermitto. 

Trans  remains  unchanged  before  vowels,  and  for  the  most  part 
also  before  consonants.  In  the  following  ivords  the  ns  is  dnipped: 
trado,  traduco,  trajido,  trano,  which  forms  are  more  frequent 
than  transdo,  transduco,  transjicio,  transno,  though  the  latter  are 
not  to  be  rejected.  When  the  verb  begins  with  s,  the  s at  the 
end  of  trails  is  better  omitted,  and  we  should  write  transcribo, 
transilio.  Its  meaning  “ through,”  “ over,”  or  “ across,”  appears 
in  transco,  trajido,  and  transniitto,  I cross  (a  river)  ; trado,  sur- 
render. 

[§  327.]  A,  ah,  abs,  viz. : a before  m and  v ; ab  before  vowels 
and  most  consonants,  even  before  f,  though  afiii  exists  along  with 
abfui  ; in  avfero  (to  distinguish  it  from  affero)  and  aufttgiq,  ab 
is  changed  into  av  or  au  ; abs  occurs  only  before  c and  t,  but 
appears  mutilated  in  asporto  and  asprrnor.  Its  meaning  is 
“ from  ” or  “ away,”  as  in  amitto,  ave/ior,  abeo,  abjido,  abrado, 
avfero,  abscondo,  abstineo. 

De,  “ down  ” or  “ away  from,”  as  in  dejido,  descendo,  detraho, 
detero,  rub  oft’;  despido,  look  down  upon,  despise.  In  some 
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oouipounds,  especially  adjectives,  it  lias  a negative  power,  as  in 
decSloTy  deformis,  dement,  desipio,  detpero ; in  demiror,  deSmo, 
and  dgh-o,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  strengthen  the  meaning. 

E and  ex,  viz. : ex  before  vowels,  and  before  consonants  some- 
times e and  sometimes  ex : ex  before  c,  p,  q,  t,  t,  except  in 
etcendo  and  epoto  ; before  f it  assimilates  to  it ; e is  used  before 
all  the  other  consonants,  except  in  exlex.  AVc,  therefore,  should 
write  exspecto,  exsilium,  exstinguo,  but  the  ancient  griuninarians, 
as  Quintilian  and  Priscian,  are  for  throwing  out  the  s,  and  in 
MSS.  we  usually  find  extinguo,  extruxi,  exeqvor,  and  expectn, 
exul,  exilium,  notwithstanding  the  ambiguity  which  sometimes 
may  arise.  Its  meaning  “ out  of  ” or  “ I'rom,”  ap]>ear8  in  tjicio, 
emineo,  endto,  eripio,  effi-ro  (extuli),  excello,  expono,  exquiro,  ex~ 
traho,  fxaudio,  exigo,  exulcero,  &c.  The  idea  of  completion  is 
unplicd  in  several  of  these  compounds,  as  in  effido,  enarro,  exoro. 

[§  328.]  In  is  changed  into  im,  before  b and  p and  another 
m,  and  it  is  assimilated  to  I and  r.  Its  meaning  is  “in”  or 
“into,”  as  in  incurro,  impono,  illido,  irrumpo,  When  prefixed 
to  adjectives  and  participles,  which  have  the  signification  of 
adjectives,  it  has  a negative  power,  and  docs  not  appciu:  to  l)c 
the  preposition  in,  but  equivalent  to  and  identical  with  our  in  or 
un,  e.  g.  indoctus,  incautus,  ineptus  (from  aptue),  insipient,  im- 
providut,  imprudent,  imparatut,  the  negative  of  paraiut,  because 
there  is  no  verb  imparo.  Some  other  compounds  of  tliis  kind 
have  a double  meaning,  since  they  may  be  either  negativ  e atljcc- 
tives,  or  participles  of  a compound  verb : e.  g.  indictus,  unsaid, 
or  announced ; infractut,  imbroken  or  broken  into ; invocutut, 
uninvited,  or  accosted,  called  in.  The  participle  perf.  passive, 
when  compounded  with  the  negative  in,  often  acquires  the  sig- 
nification of  impossibility:  e.  g.  invictus,  unconquered  and  un- 
conquerable; indefettus,  indefatigable;  immeasurable. 

Prae  remains  unchanged,  but  is  shortened  when  a vowel  fol- 
lows. (See  above,  § 15.)  Its  meaning  is  “ before,”  as  in  praefero, 
praeeipio,  praeripio.  When  prefixed  to  adjectives,  it  strengthens 
their  meaning.  (See  § 107.) 

Pro  remains  unchanged,  but  in  many  words  it  is  shortened 
even  before  consonants.  (See  above,  § 22.)  For  the  purjKvsc 
of  avoiding  hiatus,  a d is  inserted  in  prodeo,  prodigo,  and  in  those 
forms  of  the  verb  prosum  in  which  the  initial  e would  cause 
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hiatus,  as  prmtes,  prodcst,  prodcrain,  (See  above,  § 156.)  Its 
meaning,  “forth”  or  “forward,”  appears  in  profero,  procurro, 
prodeo,  projicio,  prospicio. 

[§  329.]  Sub  remains  unelianged  before  vowels  (but  sumo 
seems  to  be  fonned  from  suhimo,  as  demo  and  promo  are  formed 
from  the  same  verb),  but  undergoes  assimilation  before  c,  f, 
g,  m,  p;  not  always  before  r,  for  we  have  surripio  and  yet 
subrideo,  where  however  the  difference  in  meaning  is  to  be 
taken  into  account.  In  suscipio,  suscito,  suspendo,  susthico, 
and  the  perfect  sustuU,  an  * is  inserted  instead  of  the  b, 
whence  an  ancient  form  subs  is  supposed  to  have  existed,  ana- 
logous to  abs  and  obs.  The  b is  dropped  before  sp,  but  before 
sc  and  st  it  is  retained.  Its  meaning  is  “ under,”  as  in  sum- 
mitto,  suppono,  sustineo ; or  “ from  under,”  as  in  subduco,  sum- 
moveo,  surripio ; an  approach  from  below,  is  expressed  in  subeo, 
succedo,  suspicio,  look  up  to,  esteem ; and  to  do  a thing  instead 
of  another  person,  in  subsortior.  It  weakens  the  meaning  in 
such  verbs  as  subrideo,  subvereor,  and  in  adjectives,  such  as  sub- 
ahsurdus,  subtristis,  subrusticus,  subobscurus. 

Super,  “ above,”  as  in  superimpono,  supersto,  supersedeo,  set 
myself  above,  or  omit. 

Subter,  “ from  under,”  as  in  subterfugio. 

Com  for  cum  appears  in  tliis  form  only  before  b,  p,  m ; before 
I,  n,  r,  the  final  m is  assimilated  to  these  letters,  and  before  all 
other  consonants  it  is  changed  into  n.  Before  vowels  the  m is 
drop|)cd,  e.  g.  coi'o,  cohaereo,  and  in  addition  to  this  a contrac- 
tion takes  place  in  cogo  and  cogito  (from  coago,  congito).  The 
m is  retained  only  in  a few  words,  as  comes,  comitium,  comitor, 
comedo.  It  signifies  “ with”  or  “ together,”  as  in  conjuvgo,  con- 
sero,  compono,  collide,  colligo,  corrado,  coco,  conlesco,  cohaereo. 
In  some  verbs  and  participles  it  merely  strengthens  the  mean- 
ing, as  corrumpo,  concerpo,  confringo,  consceleratus. 

[§  SSu  ] Note.  We  imist  not  leave  unnoticed  here  what  are  called  the 
inseparable  prepositions  (among  which  con  is  reckoned,  .although  it  is  only 
a dillerent  pronunciation  for  aim) ; that  is,  some  little  words,  which  are 
never  used  by  themselves,  but  occur  only  in  compound  verbs  and  adjectives, 
where  they  modify  the  meaning  in  the  same  way  ns  the  above-mentioned 
separable  prepositions.  The  following  is  a list  of  them  : 

Ami  (the  Greek  ifopi),  “ around,”  “ about,”  as  in  ambio,  ambiiro  (ambu.itus). 
amhif'o,  ambifruus.  In  amplector,  amputo,  the  b is  dropj>ed  on  account  of  the 
/);  before  palatals  amb  is  changed  into  an;  e.  g.  anceps,  anqniro,  and  also 
before  f,  in  the  wonl  anfractus. 
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Dis  or  di,  denoting  sepiiration,  as  in  di^ero,  dirimo,  dijadico,  disjmno,  dis- 
»rro,  dixfing^iw,  dimilto  (to  Ik;  ilistinguiahed  from  dfmittu').  It  strengthens  the 
meaning  in  discupio.  before  c,  p,  q,  t,  di»  is  retained  entire  ; before  j,  we 
ioinetiiues  have  dit,  as  in  ditjicio,  disjungo ; and  sometimes  di,  as  in  dijudico. 
before  s,  with  a consonant  after  it,  di  is  used,  and  dis  when  the  s after  it  is 
iillowed  by  a vowel : di-spergo,  di-sto,  dis-xocio,  dis-tuadeo;  dtserUu,  how- 
■ver,  is  former!  from  dixsero.  before  f,disSa  changed  into  dif,  as  in  differo. 
Oi  is  userl  Irefore  all  other  consonants. 

lie  signifies  “ back  remitto,  rejieio,  revertor.  Before  a vowel  or  an  h,  a 
d is  inserted  : mteo,  redigo,  redhiheo:  this  is  negleeled  only  in  compounds 
formed  by  late  and  unclassical  writers  ; e.  g.  reaedijico,  reagene.  The  d in 
redilo,  I give  back,  is  of  a different  kind.  He  denotes  se|raration  in  retolvo, 
reeelln,  relego,  redngo,  recludo,  refringo,  rcseco;  and  iu  relego,  rebibo,  and 
others,  it  denotes  repetition. 

Se,  “aside,"  “on  one  side” : eeduea,  seroeo,  eecubo,  eepono,  sejimgo.  In  adjec- 
tives it  signifies  “without:"  tecurus,  sobrius  for  lebriue  (von  ebriut),  aocore 
for  sccort.  Seorsum  is  contracted  from  seporsHni,  aside.  A d is  inserted  in 
eeditio,  separation,  sedition,  from  xe  and  itio. 

The  prefixes  ve  and  re  arc  of  a somewhat  different  nature : ne  has  ne- 
gative i>ower,  as  in  vefnx,  nemo  (ne  hemo,  obsolete  for  homo),  nescio.  Ve  is 
likewise  negative,  but  occurs  in  a much  smaller  number  of  words,  viz.  in 
vreanue  and  oecorx  (vecofdid),  senseless.  In  vegrandix  and  rejtaUidus,  it 
seems  to  denote  ugliness. 


CHAP.  LXVir. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

[§  3.11.]  1.  Conjunctions  are  those  indeclinable  parts  of 

speech  which  e.xprcss  the  relations  in  which  sentences  stand 
to  one  anotlicr.  Tliey  therefore  are,  as  it  were,  the  links  of 
proposition!!,  whence  their  name  conjunctions. 

Note  1.  Some  conjunctions,  and  more  particularly  all  those  which  form 
the  first  class  in  our  division,  connect  not  only  sentences,  but  single 
words.  This,  however,  is  in  reality  the  case  only  when  two  propositions 
are  contracted  into  one,  or  when  one  is  omitted,  as  in  Mars  xive  Mavors 
bellis  pracsidet : here  sire  Mavorx  is  to  be  explained  by  the  omission 
of  sire  is  Manors  appellandus  esL,  which  phrase  is,  in  fact,  not  unfrequently 
useil.  The  propositions  rive  diu  ac  fcliciter  and  ratio  et  oratio  homines 
eonjungit,  again  may  be  divided  each  into  two  propositions  joined  by  the 
conjunctions  tire  diu  ct  vine  feliciler  and  ratio  eonjungit  homines  et  oratio 
eonjungit  homines.  The  practice  of  language,  however,  did  not  stop  short  in 
this  contraction,  but  a.s  we  may  say  ratio  ct  oratio  conjungunt  homines,  and  as 
we  must  say  pater  et  JUins  dormiunt,  the  language,  by  the  plural  of  the  pre- 
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dlcate,  clearly  indicates  that  the  two  nouns  are  united.  Hence  we  may 
say,  that  the  (copulative)  conjunctions  cf,  que,  ac,  ami  ati/ue  join  single  words 
also.  With  regard  to  the  other,  especially  the  disjunctive  conjunctions  (for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  conjunction  “ also,”)  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  almve  explanation,  that  two  proimsitions  are  contracted  into  one,  for 
in  ego  out  tu  vincamut  ncccsse  est,  the  nos,  which  coniprehemls  the  two 
jiersons,  is  the  subject  of  vincaimui,  and  not  ego  out  tn. 

Note  2.  Many  of  the  conjunctions  to  be  mentioned  presently  origi- 
nally belonged  to  other  parts  of  speech;  but  they  have  lost  their  real  sig- 
nification, and  as  they  serve  to  join  propositions,  they  may  at  once  bo  looked 
upon  as  conjunctions;  e. g.  ceterum,  verum,  vero,  licet,  qtiamvie,  and  such 
compounds  ns  quare,  idcirco,  quamobrem.  But  there  are  also  many  adverbs 
denoting  time  and  place,  respecting  whiidi  it  is  doubtful,  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mode  of  their  application  in  language,  they  should  not  be 
i.lassed  among  conjunctions.  Tliose  denoting  time  (e.  g.  deinde,  denique,  pus- 
tremum)  retain,  indeed,  their  original  signification,  but  when  they  are  doubled, 
as  turn — turn,  nunc — nunc,  modo — modo,  they  evidently  serve  only  to  con- 
nect propositions ; the  adverbs  of  place,  on  the  other  hand,  are  justly  classed 
among  the  conjunctions  when  they  drop  their  meaning  of  place  and  express  a 
connection  of  propositions  in  respect  of  time,  or  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  os  is  the  case  with  ubi,  ibi,  and  inde,  and  with  eo  and  quo. 

2.  In  regard  to  their  form  {Jigura),  they  are  either  simple  or 
compountL  Of  the  former  kind  are,  e.  g.  et,  ac,  at,  sed,  nam  ; and 
of  the  latter  atqne,  itaque,  attamen,  siquidem,  enimvero,  verum- 
etitmvero. 

3.  Tn  reference  to  their  signification,  they  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  classes.  They  denote : 

[§  332.]  1 . A union  {conjunctiones  cojndaticae),  ns  et,  ac, 

atque,  and  the  enclitic  que,  combined  with  the  negative  belonging 
to  the  verb,  neque  or  nec,  or  dotibled  so  as  to  become  an  affirma- 
tive, nec  (neque)  non,  equivalent  to  et.  Etiam  and  quoque  also 
belong  to  this  class,  together  with  the  adverbial  item  and  itidem. 
As  these  particles  unite  things  which  are  of  a kind,  so  the  dis- 
junctive conjunctions,  signifying  “or,”  connect  things,  which  arc 
distinct  from  each  other.  They  arc  aut,  vel,  the  suffix  ve,  and 
sive  or  sett. 

Note.  Ac  is  never  used  before  vowels  (which,  however,  do  not  include g) 
or  before  an  h;  atque  occurs  most  frccpiently  before  vowels,  but  before 
consonants  also.  Hence  the  two  forms  in  the  same  sentence  of  Cicero 
p.  Balb.  3. : non  contra  ac  liceret,  sed  contra  atque  oporteret,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  prose  ns  well  as  in  poetry  the  hiatus  was  avoided  by  elision. 
The  rule  here  given  is  not  invalidated  by  the  fimt  of  ac  being  found  here 
and  there  before  vowels,  in  editions  of  Latin  authors,  as  is  the  case,  for 
example,  in  two  passages  of  Erni^sti’s  edition  of  Cicero,  ad  Quint.  Frat.  ii.  6., 
and  ail  Att.  xiii  48.  For  as  this  difference  in  the  use  of  ac  and  atque  was  not 
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noticed  till  (in  the  scliooU  of  the  Dutch  ^Jhlohigers  BuruiAnn  and 

Drtikruborch),  and  as  tlie  have  not  jet  been  collated  in  idl  coses  of 

this  kind,  such  isolated  remnants  of  former  carelessness  cannot  be  taken 
into  account,  Drakeul>orch  (on  Liv.  x.  3d.  in  fin.)  observe.^,  that  where- 
ever,  before  his  lime,  ao  was  found  in  Livj  before  vowels,  the  ^ISS. 
give  either  aut^  a/,  or  something  else,  and  that  even  those  pas- 

$a,^cs,  in  which  he  retained  it,  such  as  iii.  16.,  ac  efnergentihus  malUy 
should  be  correcUrd.  \Va  cannot,  however,  enter  into  the  question,  why 
ac  was  not  used  beibre  a vowel,  while  n^c  and  netpte  are  used  indis- 
criiniualelj  both  before  vowels  and  consonants.  One  language  avoids  a 
sound  us  displc;ising,  which  in  another  produces  no  such  elTect;  suffice  it 
to  saj,  that  the  fact  itself  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Another  remark,  however, 
which  is  made  by  many  Cirammarians,  tliat  ac  is  nut  used  by  good  writers 
before  c and  q,  is  unfounde<l,  at  least  ac  before  con  is  frequent  in  Cicero, 
and  other  autitors  do  not  even  scruple  to  use  ac  before  cu,  which  is  other- 
wise, iiud  with  justice,  considere«l  not  euphonious. 

[§  33J.]  T'he  difierence  between  ct  and  que  is  corrocily  described  by 
Hermann  in  Elmsley's  cd.  of  the  Medea,  p.  331.,  cd.  Lips,  in  these  words: 
“cf  is  a copulative  particle,  and  quo  (t*)  is  an  adjuncti%’e  one.** 

In  other  w'onls,  et  connects  things  which  are  conceived  as  different,  and 
qne  adds  what  belongs  to,  or  naturally  flows  from,  things.  In  an  enumeration 
of  wonis,  therefore,  que  frequently  forms  the  ctmclusion  of  the  series  ; e.  g. 
Cicero  (de  Dir.  i.  56)  sttys  : Ai,  qui  tolls  et  lunae  reliqnorumqne  sidcrum  ortug^ 
obitut  motusque  cognorunt;  and  by  means  of  que  he  extends  the  preceding 
idea,  without  connecting  with  it  any  thing  which  is  genericully  different,  ns  in: 
de  ilia  ciritate  U)taque  provincia  optime  meritut;  Dolabella  quique  ejus  facinoris 
ministri  fnerunt ; jut  poiettaiemque  habere ; Pompeius  pro  patris  majorumqae 
stu)rum  animo  ttudivipie  in  remimhlicam  suat^ue  pristiua  cirtuie  feed.  In  con- 
necting propositions  with  one  another,  it  denotes  a {y>iiso(pience  or  result, 
and  is  equivalent  to  “and  thcrcfi>rc,”  which  explains  its  peculiarly  frequent 
application  in  teuidutcoutuUa  (which  are  undoubtedly  tlic  most  valid  docu- 
ments in  determining  tiie  genuine  usage  of  the  Latin  language),  framed  as 
they  were  to  prevent  ditferent  points  being  mixed  up  in  one  enactment. 
K.  g.  in  Cic.  Philip,  ix.  7.:  Quum  Ser.  SuJpiciwi  salutcm  reip.  vitae  suae  prae- 
potueril,  cantra/pie  vim  gravitatcmque  rnorbi  contenderit^  ut — pervenirety  itque 
vitam  ainiserity  ejwtque  mors  cousc/Uanea  vitae  fuerit:  quum  tails  vir  mortem 
ohierity  senatui  placcrey  Ser.  Sulpicio  st/ituam  aeneam — stedui,  circumque  earn 
locum  liberos  jiosterosque  ejus — hubercy  earnque  causaPi  in  hast  inscrihiy  ulique 
Coss. — locenty  quantique  locaverinty  tantam  pecuniam — attribnendam  solvendam^ 
que  cureni. 

Atque  is  formed  from  ad  and  qucy  and  therefore  properly  signifies  “ and  in 


* Or,  wc  ^hould  ratlicr  say,  was  not  noticed  agaiuy  for  the  observation  wan 
first  made  in  a brief  but  unequivocal  manner  by  Gabriel  Faernus,  in  his 
note  on  C\c.  pro  Place.  3.  in  fin.  ed.  Horn.  1563.;  but  it  was  disregarded.  It 
is  still  more  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  though  they 
carefully  notice  other  phenomena  of  a similar  kind,  have  thoaght  it  necessary 
to  draw  attention  to  this  circumstance,  which  is  by  no  means  unimportant. 
The  passages  in  Emesti's  edition  of  Cicero,  above  referred  to,  have  been 
corrected  in  Orelli’s  edition. 
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ndilition,**  and  also/*  thus  putting  things  on  an  equality,  but  at  the  same 
time  laying  stress  upon  the  connection.  We  express  this  by  pronoun<‘ing 
“ and**  more  emphatically  than  usual.  For  example,  socii  et  extcrac  natitmes 
siiuply  indicates  the  cotobinalion  of  two  things  inde|H!ndcnt  of  each  other; 
but  in  socii  attpie  exterae  naliones  the  latter^mrt  is  mf»re  emphatic,  “ anti  also 
the  foreign,”  &c.  In  the  beginning  of  a profK>silion  which  further  explains 
tliat  which  precedes,  and  where  the  simple  coniicction  is  insufTieient,  the  par- 
ticles atqit£  and  ac  intnxluce  a tiling  with  great  weight,  and  may  he  rendered 
ill  English  by  “ no^v e.  g.  atque  haec  quidem  vtea  setUentia  est;  atqvc — de  ipsis 
St/racusanU  co^ofcU**;  uI.mj  in  answers:  cognoxtiue  hos  rerguaf  Ac  mefnoriirr. 
Num  hie  duae  Bacchidvs  hahiUintf  Atque  ambae  ftorores^  i.  e,  yes,  and  that, 
&e.  Ac  is  the  same  as  attjuc^  but  being  an  abridgixl  form  it  loses  somewhat 
of  its  power  in  connecting  single  words;  but  it  retains  that  |>owcr  which  put.s 
the  things  connected  by  it  on  an  equality,  and  its  use  alternate.s  with  tliatof 
et;  it  is  jireferred  in  subdivisions,  whereas  the  main  propiisilions  arc  con- 
nected hy  r.t;  e.  g.  Cic.  Verr,  v.  15.:  Cur  tibifasce$  ac  secures^  et  timtum 
vim  imperii  tantaque  omamenta  data  censet  f Divin.  in  Caec.  1*2.:  Difficile 
est  Uxnlam  causam  ct  diligentia  consequi,  et  memoria  complccti^  et  oratioue. 
cxpromeri'y  et  voce  ac  mribus  sustincre. 

[§  Sii.J  Neque  is  formed  from  the  ancient  negative  particle  and  and 
is  used  for  et  non.  Et  non  itself  is  use<l,  when  the  whole  proposition  is 
allirjiiative  and  only  one  idea  or  one  word  in  it  is  to  be  negatived  ; e.g.  Cio. 
JJnit.  91.:  Athenis  apud  Demetrium  Syrum^  veterem  et  non  ignobilem  dicendi 
magistrumj  excrceri  solelmm;  in  I err.  i.  1.:  potior  ct  non  molest e fero;  dc 
Orat.  lii.  36. : vitleris  mihi  aliud  quiddnm  et  non  id  quod  suscepisti  dispu/axse^ 
and  when  our  “and  not”  is  used  for  “ and  not  rather,”  to  correct  an  imitro|K*r 
supposition;  e.g.  Cic.  in  TVrr.  i.  31.:  si  qunm  liubrius  ivjuriam  suo  nomine  ac 
non  imptdsu  tuo  fccUseL  See  § 781.  Et  non  is,  besides,  fuuiul  in  the  second 
part  of  a proposition,  when  et  precedes,  but  neque  may  Ihj  ami  frequently  is 
used  for  et  non  in  this  case ; e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Earn.  xiii.  23. : Maidius  et  semper  me 
coluit.,  ct  a studiis  nostris  non  abhorret;  ad  Att.  ii.  4. : id  et  nobis  erit  jwrjucun- 
dum^  et  tihi  non  sane  decium.  Nec  {neque)  non  is  not  used  in  cla.ssical  prose 
in  quite  the  same  way  as  et  to  connect  nouns,  but  only  to  join  propositions 
together  (see  Ruhnken  on  Vl*11.  l*at.  ii.  05.),  and  the  two  words  arc  sepa- 
rated ; e.  g.  Nej)os,  Att.  13. : Nemo  Attico  minus  fuit  aedijicatory  neque  tamen 
non  imprimis  bene  hahitavit.  Cicero  several  times  u.ses  nec  vero  non  and  the 
like;  but  in  Varro  and  later  writers,  such  as  Quintilian,  nec  non  are  not  se- 
parated, and  arc  in  all  essential  jxiints  eqxiivalent  to  et. 

[§  335.]  Etiam  and  quoque  are  in  so  fur  different  in  their  meaning,  lliat 
etiamy  in  the  first  place,  has  a wi«!er  extent  than  quoquCy  for  it  contains  also 
(he  idea  of  our  “ even ;”  and  secondly  etiam  adds  a new  circumstance^  whereas 
quoque  denotes  the  adilition  of  a thing  of  a similar  kind.  Hence  etiam  is  pro- 
perly used  to  connect  propositions.  Thi.s  difference  seems  to  be  correctly 
expressed  in  stating  that  etiam  is  “ and  further,”  and  (pioque  “ and  so  also.” 
As  in  this  mannef  quoque  refers  to  a single  word,  it  always  follmvs  that  word ; 
etiam  in  similar  ca-ics  is  usually  placed  before  it,  but  when  it  cmnects  pro- 
positions, its  place  is  arbitrary.  Et  too  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
“also”  in  classical  prose;  e.  g.  Curt.  iii.  31. : non  errastiy  mo/cr,  nam  ethic 
Alexander  est;  Cic.  de  Legg,  ii.  16. : qtiod  ct  nunc  tnidlis  in  fanis fity  for  nunc 
quoque;  in  Verr.  iv.  61. : simul  et  verebar;  and  v.  1.:  simul  et  de  iUo  mduere 
— multa  dixit;  and  often  non  modo — sed  ct;  e.g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  I. : non  modo 
ItownCy  sed  et  apud  exteras  nativnes;  K(‘]>«>s,  7'hrnsyh.\,\  non  Sifhm  princeps^ 
sed  el  sobis  helium  indixil.  (Sec  llrcmi's  remark  on  this  passage,  w lio  states 
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that  aed  ei  is  not  merely  “ but  also,”  but  always  “ but  even.”)  But  passages 
of  this  kind  are  not  very  numerous,  and  not  always  certain,  for  the  MSS. 
usually  have  etiam,  so  that  this  use  of  et  in  prose  (for  poets  cannot  be  taken 
into  account)  must  at  least  be  very  much  limited,  and  it  should  not  be  used 
to  that  extent  in  which  motlcm  Latinists  apply  it.  It  should  also  be  rc- 
marketl,  that  sometimes  nec  and  neipie  are  our  “ not  even,"  which  is  com- 
monly expressed  by  ne-tptidem. 

(§  33S.]  The  disjunctive  conjunctions  dilTer  thus  far,  that  out  indicat<-s  a 
difference  of  the  object,  and  pel  a difference  of  expression.  Vel  is  connected 
with  the  verb  veUe  (rel — vel,  will  you  thus  nr  will  you  thus?),  and  the  single 
vel  is  used  by  Cicero  only  to  corr<s;t  a precciling  expression,  commonly  combined 
with  dicam  or  potvu  or  etiam ; e.g.  j>eterea  vel  poliaa  rognrea ; stnpurem  hominis 
vel  dicam  pecudia  videte  {Philip.  12.);  Itmdanda  eat  rd  etiam  anmnda  (p. 
Plane.  9.)  ; it  very  rarely  occurs  without  such  an  addition,  but  even  then  its 
meaning  is  corrective;  e.  g.  Tittc.  ii.  20. : aiimmum  bomim  a virtute  prnfertmn, 
vel  (or  rather)  in  ipaa  virtute  jxfaitum ; de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  13. : in  ardore  coclesti, 
gui  aether  vel  caelum  nominatur,  where  it  Iikewi.se  denotes  not  so  much  the 
equivalence  of  the  terms,  as  the  preference  which  is  to  be  given  to  the 
Latin  word.  (Concerning  the  use  of  rel  to  denote  an  increase,  see 
§ 108.  and  § 734.,  where  also  its  signification  of  “for  example,"  relnt,  is 
explained.  Both  these  significations  arc  derivable  from  what  has  here  been 
said.)  From  this  in  later,  though  still  gixai,  prose,  arose  the  use  of  rel  in  the 
sense  of  “or,"  that  is,  that  in  point  of  fact  one  thing  is  equal  to  another,  a 
meiming  which  re  in  connecting  single  words  has  even  in  Cicero;  c.g.  Philip. 
V.  19. : Conaidea  alter  umlmve  faeiant,  that  is,  in  point  of  fact  it  is  the  same 
whether  both  consuls  or  only  one  of  them  do  a thing ; Top.  5. : Ease  ea  diea, 
quae  cemi  tanffive  posaunt,  that  is,  cither  of  the  two  is  sufficient.  Sice  either 
retains  the  meaning  of  the  conjunction  ai  (which  is  commonly  the  case)  and 
is  then  the  same  as  tel  ai,  or  it  loses  it  by  an  ellipsis  (perhaps  of  dieere  maria), 
and  is  then  the  same  as  vel,  denoting  a difference  of  name,  as  in  Quintilian: 
vocnhulum  aire  appellatio;  Cic. : regie  sea  potiua  ti/rannice.  Tlie  form  aeu  is 
used  by  Cicero  very  rarely,  and  almost  exclusively  in  the  combination  aeu 
pntiua;  but  in  poetry  and  later  prose  it  occurs  frequently. 

[§  .vn.]  The  disjunctive  conjunctions  aut  and  re  serve  to  continue  the 
negation  iti  negative  sentences,  where  we  use  “nor ;”  c.  g.  T'errc.s  non  Honori 
aut  17rt«/i  roto  debehat,  acd  Veneri  et  Cupidini;  and  we  may  say  also  non  Honori 
neque  Virtuti,  and  in  other  cases  we  might  use  re,  analogous  to  the  affirm- 
ative que.  See  Buhnken  on  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  45.,  and  the  commentators  on 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  32.  in  fin.  Examples:  Cic. Place.  5.:  Itaque  non  optirnua 
qui.aqiie  nec  grapia.simua,  aed  impudentisaimua  loquaciaaimtisque  deligitur; 
Horat.  Serm.  i.  9.  31. ; Hunr  nec  hoatieua  anferet  enaia,  nec  laterum  dolor  out 
tarda  podagra;  ibid.  i.  4.  73.  : Nec  recito  cuiqvam  niai  amicia,  non  uhiria 
coramre  qtiibualibet;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  1.3.:  Nullum  membrum  reip.  reperiea, 
quotl  non  fractum  debititatumre  ait;  and  in  negative  questions,  Cic.  Philip,  v. 
5. : Num  legea  nnalrna  moreare  noritf  in  Verr.  v.  13. : Quid  me  attinet  dieere 
out  conjungere  cum  istiua  flagitio  cvjuaquam  praeterea  dedeeuaf  or  after  com- 
paratives, Cic.  p.  Mur.  29. : Acceasit  istuc  doetriua  non  modcrata  nec  mitia, 
aed  paulo  asperior  et  durior,  quam  reritaa  aut  natura  /uitiatur.  It  is  only  in 
those  cases  in  which  Isith  words  are  to  be  united  into  one  idea  tliat  a copu- 
lative conjunction  is  usetl ; c.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  8fi. : nummos  non  exarat 
orator,  non  arntro  ac  manu  quaerit.  Comp,  the  longer  piissage  in  Cic.  l)e 
Nut.  Dear.  ii.  62.  in  fin. 
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[§  33S.]  The  Latin  language  is  fond  of  doubling  the  conjunctioDS  of  this 
kind,  whereby  words  and  propositions  are  more  emphatically  brought  under 
one  general  idea.  The  English  “ as  well  ns"  is  expressed  by 
et — el,  which  is  of  very  common  occurrence ; 

et  — que,  occurs  not  unfrcfjuently  in  late  writers,  in  Cicero  by  way  of 
exception  only ; 

qne — et,  connects  single  words,  but  not  in  Cicero; 
qtie — que,  is  found  only  in  jmetry. 

The  only  prose  writer  who  uses  it  is  Sallust,  Cat.  9. : aeque  remque  publicam 
curabant;  Jug.  10. : meque  regnumque  meum  gloria  hunoruvhti ; but  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  case  of  the  conjunction  being  appended  to  the  relative 
pronoun  ; c.  g.  qiiique  exiasent,  quiqne  ibi  manaiaaent;  caplim,  qtiique  Campa- 
noTum,  qui/pie  Hannibalia  militum  erant,  in  Livy;  or  junctia  exercitibua,  quique 
aub  Cae.aare  fuerant,  quiqne  ad  eum  venerant,  in  Velleius.  The  latest  critics 
have  removed  similar  passages  from  the  works  of  Cicero;  see  the  comment, 
on  de  Oral.  i.  26.,  and  de  Fin.  v.  21. ; nocteaque  dieaque,  in  de  Fin.  i.  16.,  is 
an  allusion  to  a passage  in  a poem.  Negative  propositions  are  connected  in 
English  by  “ neither — nor,”  and  in  Latin  by 
ncqtte — neqtie,  or  nec — nec; 
neque — nee,  which  is  not  unfrequent,  and  by 
nec — neque,  which  seldom  occurs. 

Pnipositions,  one  of  which  is  negative  and  the  other  affinnative,  “on  the  one 
hand,  but  not  tm  the  other,”  or  “ not  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other," 
are  connected  by 

occurrence. 

fiec  (nrqne) — occurs  occasioimllj. 

[§339.]  Our  “either — or,”  is  expressed  by  aut — aul,  denoting  an  oppo- 
sition betwiK5n  two  thin^rsy  one  of  which  excludes  the  other,  or  by  vcl — re/, 
denoting  that  the  opposition  between  two  things  is  immaterial  in  resjieet  of 
the  result,  so  that  the  one  nctnl  not  exclude  the  other.  E.  g.  Catiline,  in 
Sallust,  savs  to  his  comrades,  vel  imperatore  vel  milite  me  uiimiui^  that  is,  it  is 
indiflerent  to  me  in  which  capacity  you  may  make  use  of  me,  only  do  make 
use  of  me.  A similar  idea  is  described  more  in  detail  by  Terence,  ICun.  ii. 
3.  28. : Ifanc  mihi  vel  ri,  rel  rfowj,  vcl  prccariofac  tradas:  men  nihil  referty 
dum  pi}tkir  modo;  i.  e.  you  may  effect  it  even  in  a fourth  way,  if  you  like. 
Site — site  Is  the  same  as  vel  si — vel  siy  aiid  therefore  transfers  the  meaning 
of  vel — vel  to  the  cases  in  which  it  is  applied  ; e.  g.  Cicero  : Illo  loco  libcn^ 
tissune  soleo  uti,  sive  quid  mecum  cogitoy  sioe  aliquid  scribo  aut  lego.  If  there 
is  no  verb,  and  nouns  only  arc  mentioned  in  opposition  to  each  other,  an 
uncertainty  is  expressed  as  to  how  a tiling  is  to  be  called ; e.  g.  Cic.  Tusc. 
ii.  14. : Cretum  lege.Sy  quas  sive  Juppiter  sive  Minos  sojirity  laboribus  enidiunt 
juventutemy  i.  c.  I do  not  know,  whether  I am  to  say  .luppiter  or  ilinos  ; ad 
Quint.  Frat.  i.  2. : His  in  rebus  si  apnd  te  plus  auctoritas  mctf,  quam  tua  sire 
mUura  jHtulo  acrioVy  sive  quaedam  dulcedo  iracuudiacy  sive  dicendi  sal  face^ 
tiaeque  vuluissenty  nihil  sane  essety  quod  nos  jH)eniteret. 

[§  340.]  2.  The  following  express  a compurison,  “ as,"  “ like,” 
“ than,”  “ as  if  ” (conjunctianes  cowparativae) : tit  or  uti,  aient,  pp- 
lut,  front,  jmieiit,  the  poetical  ccn,qnnm,tamquam  (with  and  with- 
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out  si),  quasi,  ut  si,  ac  si,  together  with  ac  and  atque,  when  they 
signify  “ as.” 

Note.  Ac  and  atque  arc  used  in  the  sense  of  “ as”  or  “ than”  after  the  ad- 
viu'bs  and  adjectives  which  denote  similarity  or  dissimilarity : aeque,  juxta,  par 
and  puriter,  perinde  and  proinde,  pro  eo,  timili.i,  diasimiiU  and  eimUiter,  talis, 
tutidem,  alius  and  aliter,  contra,  secus,  contrarius;  c.  g.  non  aider  scribo  ac 
sentio;  aliud  mihi  ac  tibi  videtur;  saepe  aliud  fit  atque  existimamus ; simile 
fecit  atque  alii;  cum  totidem  jtavibus  redid  atque  erai  profectus.  Quam  alter 
these  words  (as  in  Tacit.  Ana.  vi.  30. : perinde  se  qmm  Tiberium  folli  potu- 
isse)  is  not  often  used,  except  in  the  ease  of  a negative  particle  Ixang 
joined  with  alius;  e.  g.  Cicero : cirtus  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  in  se  perfecta  et 
ad  summum  perducta  natura,  where  nvii  might  be  used  instead  of  quam. 
jIlesiKJcting  proinde  ac,  instead  of  the  more  fretjuent  perinde  ac,  see  above, 
§ 2t>2.  JCt  and  que  do  not  occur  iu  this  connection  like  ac  and  atque;  and 
wherever  this  might  appear  to  be  the  case,  from  the  position  of  the  words,  as 
in  Sallust,  Cat.  51.:  Juxta  bonus  et  malos  interficere ; suae  hostiumque  vitae  juxta 
pepercerant;  and  in  Cicero  : msi  aeque  amicos  et  nosmetipsos  ditigimus,  the  et 
and  que  retain  their  original  signification  “ and;”  but  where  the  words  com- 
pared are  separated,  as  in  rcip.  juxta  ac  sibi  constduemid;  or  where  propo- 
sitions arc  compared,  as  in  Cic.  de  Fin.  iv.  12.,  similem  habeat  mdtum  ac  si 
ampullum  perdidisset,  the  ac  or  ut  has  justly  been  restored  in  the  passages  in 
which  formerly  et  was  read. 

Ac  is  used  for  quam,  after  comparatives  in  poetry,  in  Horace  generally, 
and  in  a few  passages  also  of  late  prose  writers ; but  never  in  Cicero  ; c.  g. 
Horat.  Ej>od.  xv.  5. : artius  atque  hedera;  Serm.  i.  2.  22  : ut  non  sc  pejus  cru- 
ciaverit  atque  hie ; i.  10.  34. ; In  silcam  non  ligna  feras  insanius  ac  si,  &c. 

[§  341.]  3.  The  following  express  concession  with  the  gene- 
ral signification  “ although  ” (conjunctiones  concessivae)  : ctsi, 
etiamsi,  tametsi  (or  tamenetsi),  quamquam,  quamvis,  quantumvis, 
quamlibet,  licet,  together  with  ut  in  the  sense  of  “ even  if,”  “ sup- 
posing that,”  “ granting  that,”  or  “ although,”  and  quum,  when 
it  signifies  “ although,”  which  is  not  unfrcqucntly  the  case. 

Note.  Tho.se  particles  which  signify  “yet,"  especially  tamen,  form  the 
correlatives  of  the  concessive  conjunctions ; e.  g.  ut  desint  vires,  tamen  est 
laudanda  volmdas.  Tametsi  is  a combination  of  the  two  correlatives ; and 
in  its  application  we  not  unfrcqucntly  meet  with  a repetition  of  the  same 
particle  ; c.g.  Cic.yi.  linsc.  ylm.  27.:  tametsi  ricisse  debeo,  tamen  de  meo  jure 
decedam ; tametsi  enim  verissimum  esse  intelligcbam,  tamen  credibilc  fore  non 
arbitrabar,  in  Verr.  v.  fil.  The  ailverb  quidem  also  belongs  to  this  class  of 
conjunctions,  when  it  is  used  to  connect  propositions,  and  is  followed  by  sed. 
See  § 278. 

A difference  in  the  use  of  these  conjunctions  might  be  observed  : some 
might  be  used  to  denote  real  concessions,  and  others  to  denote  such  as  are 
merely  conceived  or  imagined ; and  this  would,  at  the  same  time,  determine 
their  construction,  cither  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive,  but  such  a dif- 
ference is  clearly  perceptible  only  between  quamquam  anil  qtiamvis.  (See 
§ 574.)  We  shall  here  add  only  the  remark,  that  quamquam  has  a peculiar 
place  in  absolute  sentences,  referring  to  something  preceding,  but  limiting 
and  partly  nullifying  it;  e. g.  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  9. : Quamquam  quid  loquorT 
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Yet,  or  however,  why  do  I speak?  p.  Muren,  38.  in  lin. ; qtiatntpiam  hujutce 
rei  potestas  omnis  in  vobi»  aita  eat,  judicet ; that  is;  and  yet,  judges  why 
sliould  1 say  more  ? for  surely  you  have  the  decision  entirely  in  your  own 
hands. 

[§  342.]  4.  The  following  express  a condition,  the  funiin- 

incutal  signification  being  “if”  {conjunctions  condiciomiles):  si, 
sin,  nisi  or  ?ii,  simodo,  dummudo,  if  only,  if  but  (for  which  dam, 
and  modo  are  also  used  alone),  dummodo  ne,  or  simply  inodo  nc 
or  diinme. 

Note.  In  order  to  indicate  the  connection  with  a ])reeeding  proposition,  I 

the  relative  pronoun  quod  (which,  hfiwever,  loses  its  signification  as  a pro- 
noun) is  frequently  put  before  at,  and  someliincs  also  before  nisi  and  eta',  s(| 
that  quodai  may  be  regarded  as  one  word.  Comp.  § 806. 

Sin  signifies  “ if  however,”  and  therefore  stands  for  si  atUem  or  si  vero ; 
not  unfreiiuently,  however,  autem  is  added,  and  sometimes  rero  {sin  vero  in 
Columella,  vii.  3.,  and  Ju.stin). 

[§  341.]  Ni  and  uiai  have  the  same  meaning,  e.xccpt  that  ni  is  es|)ceially 
applied  in  judicial  sponsioncs  ; e.  g.  cenlum  dare  apondco,  ni  dixiati,  &c.  In- 
stead of  nisi,  we  sometimes  find  the  form  nisi  ai.  Both  particles  limit  a 
statement  by  introilueing  an  c.xception,  and  thus  difier  from  si  non,  which 
introduces  a negative  ease,  for  ai  alone  has  the  character  of  a conjunction, 
and  non,  the  negative  particle,  belongs  to  the  verb  or  some  other  word  of  the 
projHisilion.  It  is  often  immaterial  whether  nisi  or  ai  non  is  used  ; e.  g.  Nop. 

Cob.  2. : jitit  apertum,  ai  Cotton  non  fuisset,  Agesdaum  Asium  Tmiro  tenns 
regi  fttisse  ereptunim ; and  the  same  author,  Agra.  6.  says : tnlcm  se  imjtera- 
torem  praehuit,  id  omnibus  appamcrit  nisi  ille  fuisset,  Spartam  fuluram  non 
fidaae.  And  thus  Cicero,  Cat.  Maj.  7.,  might  have  said  : memorin  niinuitvr, 
ai  earn  non  exerceaa,  instead  of  nisi  earn  exercraa;  and  nisi,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  have  been  used  instead  of  .n  non,  in  Cic.  in  T err.  iii.  18. : glebam  corn- 
niosset  in  agro  deciimano  Sicitiae  nemo,  si  Metellna  banc  cpislolam  non  misiaset. 

But  the  difi'erenee  is  nevertheless  essential ; c.  g.  if  I say  impune  erit,  ai preu- 
ni/tm  promissam  non  dederitis,  I mean  to  express  that,  in  this  case,  the  ordi- 
nary punishment  will  not  be  inflicted ; but  if  I say,  impune  erit,  nisi  ponmiam 
dederitis,  the  meaning  is,  “ it  shall  remain  unpunished,  except  in  the  case  of 
voiir  having  paid  the  money  which  implies,  “but  you  shall  be  punished, 
if  you  have  paid  the  money.”  Si  non,  therefore,  can  be  used  only  when  one 
of  the  sentences  is  not  complete ; a.s  in  Horace  : Quo  mihi  fortunam,  si  non 
conceditur  uti  f What  is  the  good  of  having  property,  if  I am  not  allowed 
to  m.ake  use  of  it  ? If  we  express  the  former  sentence  by  nidlius  pretiifor- 
tunae  suid,  we  may  continue  in  the  form  of  an  exception,  nisi  coneedatur  iia 
uti,  or  in  the  form  of  a negative  c-t-se,  si  non  coneedatur  uti.  Si  non  is  further  < 

used  only  when  single  words  are  opposed  to  one  another,  a,s  is  particularly 
frcijuent  in  such  expressions  as  dolorem,  ai  non  potcro  frangere,  occultuho ; 
diaiderium  atnicontm,  si  turn  aequo  aninio,  at  forti  feras ; cum  ape,  si  non  op~ 
tima,  at  atitpta  tanicn  vivere.  In  this  case  si  mimta  may  lie  used  in.slead  of  si 
tutn;  e.  g.  Tu  si  minus  ad  noa,  nos  accurremus  ad  te.  If  after  an  allirmative 
pro]K)sition  its  negative  opposite  is  added  without  a verb,  our  “but  if  not” 
is  commonly  expressed  (in  prose)  by  ,n  (or  sin)  minus,  sin  aliter ; e.  g.  Cic. 
in  Cat.  i.  5. : edttc  tecum  ctiam  omnea  tuos ; si  minus,  rptatn  plurimoa ; dc  Orat. 
ii.  73.  : omnia  enrit  mra  solet  in  hoc  rersari  semper,  si  passim,  ut  honi  aliqnid 
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efficiam  : sin  id  mimis,  ui  eerie  nequid  mali ; but  rarely  by  si  non,  which  occurs 
in  Cicero  only  once  (ad  Fam.  vii.  3.  in  fin.). 

[§  344.]  5.  The  following  express  a conclusion  or  inference 

with  the  general  signification  of  “therefore;”  consequently 
(conjunctiones  conclusivae) : eryo,  igitur,  itaque,  eo,  idea,  iccirco, 
proinde,  propterea,  and  the  rchitive  conjunctions,  signifying 
“ wherefore : ” quapropter,  quare,  quamobrcni,  quocirca,  unde. 

Note.  Ergo  nnJ  igitur  denote  a logical  inference,  like  “ therefore.”  Itaque 
expresses  the  relation  of  cause  in  facts  ; it  properly  signifies  “ and  thus,”  in 
which  sense  it  not  unfre<iuently  occurs ; e.  g.  itaque  fecit.  Res[iecting  its 
accent,  see  § 32.  Idea,  iccirco,  and  propterea  express  the  agreement  between 
intention  and  action,  and  may  be  rendered  by  “ on  this  account.”  Eo  is 
more  frequently  an  adverb  of  place,  “thither;"  but  it  is  found  in  several 
pas.sages  of  Cicero  in  the  sense  of  “on  this  account,"  or  “for  this  puqmse; 
e.  g.  in  Verr.  i.  14.:  ut  hoc  pacto  rationem  referre  liceret,  eo  Sullanus  repente 
foetus  est ; Liv.  ii.  48. : muris  se  tenebant,  eo  nulla  pugna  memorabilis  fuit. 
Proinde,  in  tlie  sense  of  “ consequently,"  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  pe- 
rinile ; both  words,  however,  are  used  in  the  sense  of  “ like,”  so  that  wo 
cannot  venture  to  adopt  the  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  (See  § 282.) 
But  as  we  are  sfieaking  here  of  conclusive  conjunctions,  we  have  to  consider 
only  proinde,  which  implies  an  exhortation ; e.  g.  Cicero  : Proinde,  si  sapis, 
ride  quid  tibi  faciendum  sit;  and  so  also  in  other  writers,  os  proinde  fac 
maguo  animo  sis,  “consequently,  be  of  good  courage!”  Unde  is  properly 
an  adverb  “whence,”  but  is  used  also  as  a conjunction  in  a similar  sense, 
alluding  to  a starting  point.  Uinc  and  inde  cannot  properly  be  considered 
as  conjunctions,  os  they  retain  their  real  signification  of  “hence."  But  adeo 
may  be  classed  among  the  conjunctions,  since  the  authors  of  the  silver  ,ige 
u.se  it  as  denoting  a general  inference  from  what  precedes,  like  our  “ so 
that,”  or  simply  “ so  e.  g.  Quintil.  i.  12.  7. : Adeo  fucilius  est  multa  facere 
qmiin  diu. 

[§  34.').]  6.  The  following  express  a cause,  or  reason,  with 
the  demonstrative  meaning  of  “ for,”  and  the  relative  of 
“ because”  (conjunctiones  causales):  ntim,  namque,  enim,  etenim  ; 
quia,  quod,  qiionium,  quippe,  quum,  qiiando,  quandoquidem, 
siquidem.  The  adverbs  nimirum,  nempe,  scilicet  and  videlicet, 
are  likewise  used  to  connect  propositions. 

Note.  Between  nam  and  enim  there  is  this  practical  dilTerencc,  that  nain 
is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a proposition,  and  enim  after  the  first  or  second 
word  of  a proposition.  The  difference  in  meaning  seems  to  consist  in  this, 
that  nam  introduces  a conclusive  reason,  and  enim  merely  a confirming  cir- 
cumstance, the  consideration  of  which  depends  upon  the  inclination  of  the 
si>eaker.  Nam,  therefore,  denotes  an  objective  reason,  and  enim  merely  a 
•ubjective  one.  Namque  and  etenim,  in  respect  of  their  signification,  do  not 
essentially  differ  from  nom  and  enim,  for  the  copulative  conjunction,  at  least 
as  far  as  we  c.m  judge,  is  as  supertluous  as  in  neqtie  enim,  respecting  which, 
see  § 808.  But  at  the  same  time  they  indicate  a closer  connection  with  the 
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sentence  preceiUng,  and  the  proper  place  for  etenim,  therefore,  is  in  an  ex- 
planatory parenthesis.  Namgue,  in  Cicero  and  Nepos,  occurs  only  at  the 
beginning  of  a proposition,  and  usually  (in  Nepos  almost  exclusirely)  before 
vowels ; but  oven  as  early  as  the  time  of  Livy,  we  find  it  after  the  beginning 
of  a proposition  just  as  frequently  as  at  the  beginning  itself.  \\’e  may  add 
the  remark,  that  eiiim  is  sometimes  pnt  at  the  beginning  by  comic  writers 
in  the  sense  of  at  enim  or  serf  cnim.  Drakenborch  on  Livy,  xxxiv.  32.  § 13., 
denies  that  Livy  ever  used  it  in  this  way. 

Nam,  enim,  and  etenim  are  often  used  in  Latin  in  the  sense  of  our 
“ namely,”  to  introduce  an  explanation  which  was  announced ; e.  g.  Cic. 
Partit.  11.:  Perum  bonarum  et  malurum  tria  sunt  genera : nam  aut  in  animit, 
ant  in  corporibm,  aut  extra  esse  possunt.  Nimirum,  videlicet,  and  scilicet 
likewise  answer  to  our  “namely,”  or  “viz.”  Nimirum  is  originally  an 
adverb  signifying  “undoubtedly,”  or  “surely;”  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Mur.  15.:  Si 
diligenter  quid  Mithridates  potuerit — considcraris,  omnibus  regibus  — hunc 
regem  nimirum  antepones.  As  a conjunction  it  intnidiices  the  reason  of  an 
assertion,  suggesting  that  it  was  looked  for  with  some  impatience;  e.  g.  Cic. 
in  Verr.  ii.  63.:  is  est  nimirum  soter,  qui  salutem  dedit.  Videlicet  and  scilicet 
introduce  an  explanation,  and  generally  in  such  a manner  that  videlicet  in- 
dicates the  true,  and  scilicet  a wrong  explanation,  the  latter  being  introduced 
only  for  the  pur|>ose  of  deriving  a refutation  from  it;  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  AIil.il.: 
Cur  igitur  eos  maiiumisit  t Alctuebat  scilicet,  ne  indicarent,  but  he  was  not 
afraid  of  it,  as  is  shown  afterwards.  However,  the  wonls  nam,  cnim,  etenim, 
nimirum,  videlicet  arc  sometimes  used  in  an  ironical  sense,  and  scilicet 
(though  rarely  in  classical  prose)  sometimes  introduces  a true  rea-son  without 
any  irony.  Nempe  signifies  “ namely,”  only  when  another  person's  con- 
cession is  taken  for  granted  and  emphatically  dwelt  upon;  it  may  then  be 
rendered  by  “ surely.”  Comp,  above,  § 278. 

[§  346.]  Quia  and  quod  differ  from  quoniam  (properly  quum  jam)  in  this : 
the  former  indicate  a definite  and  conclusive  reason,  and  the  latter  a reason 
consisting  in  the  concurrence  of  circumstances ; the  same  difference  is  observed 
in  the  French  pareeque  and  puisque.  Idea,  iccirco,  propterea  qmtd,  and  quia 
are  used  without  any  essential  difference,  except  that  quia  introduces  a more 
strict  and  logical  reason,  whereas  quoniam  introduces  circumstances  which  are 
of  importance,  and  properly  signifies  “now  as."  Quattdo,  quandoquidem,  and 
siquidem  approach  nearer  to  quoniam  than  to  quia,  inasmuch  as  they  intro- 
duce only  subjective  reasons.  Quaiulnquidem  denotes  a reason  implied  in  a 
circumstance  previously  mentioned,  and  siquidem  a reason  implied  in  a con- 
cession which  has  been  made.  Siquidem  is  composed  of  si  and  quidem,  lint 
must  be  regarded  as  one  word,  as  it  has  lost  its  original  meaning  and  as  si  h.as 
become  short.  Cic.  p.  Alur.  11.:  Sumrna  etiam  utilitns  est  m iis,  qui  militari 
lamle  anteceuunt,  siquidem  corum  consilio  et  periculo  qtium  re  publica  turn  etiam 
nostris  rebus  perfrui  pussumus;  Tusc.  i.  1. : antirpiissimum  e doctis  genus  est 
poetarum,  siquidem  (since  it  is  admitted,  for  no  doubt  is  to  be  expresso<i 
here)  Uomerus  fuit  et  Hniodus  ante  Ilomam  cemditam.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  still  used  in  the  sense  of  “if  indeed;”  e. g.  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  34.: 
Nos  vero,  si  quidem  in  volujitate  su7U  omnia  (if,  indeed,  all  happiness  consists 
in  enjoyment),  longe  multuinque  superamur  a bestiis  ; in  Cat  ii.  4. : o fortu- 
natam  remp.,  si  quidem  hanc  sentimim  cjeccrit.  In  these  cases  si  and  quidem 
sliouhi  be  written  as  two  separate  words. 

Quippe,  when  combined  with  the  relative  pronoun  or  quum,  is  used  to 
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introduce  a subjective  reason.  When  it  occurs  in  an  elliptical  wa^r,  without 
a verb,  it  is  equivalent  to  “ forsooth,”  or  “ indeed e.  g.  Cic.  tie  Fin.  i.  6. : 
tol  Dcmocrito,  magma  videtur,  qvipjte  homini  erudito;  sometimes  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a sentence  with  enim  ; as  in  Cic.  de  Fin.  iv.  3.:  a le  quidem  apte  el 
rolunde  (dicta  sunt) ; quippe ; habee  enim  a rhetorihus.  And  in  this  way 
quippe  gradually  acquires  the  signiheation  of  nam. 

[§  347.]  7.  The  following  expresa  a purpoae  or  intention, 

with  the  signification  of  “ in  order  that,”  or  “ in  order  that  not  ” 
(^conjunctwnes  Jinales) : ut  or  uti,  quo,  tie  or  ut  ne,  neve  or  neu, 
quin,  quominus. 

Note.  Ut  a.s  a conjunction  indicates  both  a result  and  a purpose,  “so 
that,”  and  “in  order  that;”  when  a negative  is  added  to  it,  in  the  former 
sense,  it  becomes  ut  non ; in  the  latter  ne  or  ut  ne.  Ut  non  is  very  rarely 
used  for  ne ; e.  g.  Cic.  i«  Verr.  iv.  20. : ut  non  con/eram  vitain  tuque  exieti  • 
vmtionem  tuam  cum  illius  — hoc  iptum  conferam,  quo  tu  te  euperiorem  Jingis ; 
p.  Leg.  Munil.  15.;  Itaque  ut  plura  non  dicam  tuque  aliorum  exemplie  cun- 
Jirmem,  &c.  instead  of  ne  plura  dicam,  neve  conjirmem.  For  neve  which  is 
formed  from  tel  ne,  is  “ or  in  order  that  not,”  and  frequently  also  “ and  in 
order  that  not.”  See  § 535.  Ut  ne  is  a pleonasm,  not  differing  perceptibly 
from  ne,  except  that  it  chiefly  occurs  in  solemn  discourse,  and  hence  es- 
pecially in  laws.  The  two  particles  occur  together  as  well  as  separately, 
e.  g.  operam  dant,  ut  judiciane  Jiant;  and  still  more  separated  in  Cie.  de  Nat. 
Veor.  i.  17. : Sed  ut  hie,  qui  intervenit,  me  iutuene,  ne  ignoret  quae  ret  agatur ; 
de  naturn  agebamut  deorum ; Div.  in  Caec.  4. : qui  praeientet  vot  oeant, 
vt  in  nctore  cautae  suae  deligendo  veetrum  judicium  ab  suo  jndicio  ne  dUcrepet. 
It  must  however  be  observed  that  ut  tu  is  very  frequently  used  by  Cicero, 
but  rarely  by  other  and  later  writers;  in  Livy  it  occurs  only  in  two  pas- 
sages, and  in  Valerius  M.aximus  and  Tacitus  never.  See  Drakcnborch  on 
Liv.  X.  27.  The  pleonasm  quo  tu  for  ne  occurs  in  a single  passage  of  Horace, 
Serm.  ii.  1.  37. 

[§  348.]  8.  Tho  following  express  an  opjjosition,  with  the  sig- 
nification of  “ but  ” (conjiinctiones  arlversativae) : scrl,  autcin, 
verum,  vero,  at  (poetical  ast'),  at  enim,  atqiii,  tamrn,  attumcn,  sal- 
tSmen,  veruntamen,  at  vero  {enimvero'),  veruinenimv^ro,  ceternm. 

Note.  Sed  denotes  a direct  opposition;  autem  marks  a transition  in  a 
nanative  or  argument  and  denotes  at  once  a connection  and  an  oppo.sition, 
where.as  ted  interrupts  the  narrative  or  argument.  The  adverb  porro, 
further,  is  likewise  used  to  express  such  a progression  and  transition,  but 
does  not  denote  opposition,  except  in  later  authors,  such  as  Quintiliau.  See 
Spalding  on  Quintilian,  ii.  3.  5.  Verum  and  vero  stand  in  a similar  relation 
to  each  other.  Ferum  with  its  primary  meaning  “ in  truth,”  denotes  an 
opposition,  which  at  the  same  time  contains  an  cxi>lanation,  and  thus  brings 
a thing  nearer  its  decision,  as  our  “ but  rather."  Non  ego,  sed  tu,  is  a 
strong,  but  simple  opposition ; but  non  ego,  verum  tu,  contains  an  assurance 
and  e.xplanation.  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  10.  Siiys,  that  the  inhabitants  Of  Mes.sana 
had  formerly  acted  os  enemies  to  every  kind  of  injustice,  hut  that  they 
favoured  Verres,  and  he  then  continues : T'erum  haec  ciritat  iiti  praedoni  ac 
piratae  Siciliae  Phatelii  (vcceptacuhvn  furtorum)  /uit,  i.  e.  but  I will  ex- 
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pluin  tlie  matter  to  you,  for  tlie  fact  is,  that  this  town  was  the  repository  of 
his  plunder  and  shareil  in  it.  Vero  bears  to  venim  the  same  relation  as 
autem  to  serf;  it  connects  things  which  are  different,  but  denotes  the  point 
in  favour  of  which  the  decision  should  be,  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Arch.  8. : Homenim 
Coluphnnii  cirem  esse  rlicunt  sawn,  Chii  suum  vindicant,  S(daminii  repetwU, 
Smyniaei  rero  suum  esse  conjirmant;  in  I'err.  iii.  4. : Odistis  hominum  no- 
Torum  itulustriam,  despicitis  eorum  frugalHatcm,  pudorem  contenmilis,  inge- 
nium  vero  et  virtutem  depressam  extinctamque  cupitis.  It  thus  forms  the 
transition  to  something  more  important  ami  significaht  in  the  phrase : Hiud 
vero  plane  non  est  ferettdum,  i.  e.  that  which  I am  now  going  to  mention. 
Kespecling  the  use  of  rero  in  answers,  in  the  sense  of  “yes,”  see§71G. 
Knimvero  is  only  confirming  “yes,  truly,”  “ in  truth,”  ami  does  not  denote 
opposition.  See  the  whole  passage  iu  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  26. : enimrero  hoc 
ferendum  non  est;  and  Terent.  Andr.  i.  3.  init. : Knimrero,  Dove.,  nil  loci  est 
segnitiae  neque  sornrdiae,  i.  c.  now  truly,  Davus,  there  is  no  time  for  delay 
here.  Comp.  Gronovius  on  Livy,  xxvii.  30.  JUniuirero,  further,  forms  the 
transition  to  that  which  is  most  imporhinl,  like  vero ; as  in  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  04. : 
Enimrero  certamen  acerrimum,  amita  potius  an  mater  apud  Ncronem  prae- 
raleret,  which  is  the  same  as  acerrinmm  rero  certamen.  The  compound 
rerum  enimrero  denotes  an  emphatic  opposition  which,  as  it  were,  surpasses 
everything  else  in  importance,  ns  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  84. : Si  ullo  in  loco  >jus 
prorinciae  frumentum  tanti /uit,  ipianti  iste  aestimarit,  hoc  crimen  in  istum  reum 
raJere  oporterc  non  arbitror.  Verum  enimrero  cum  esset  IIS.  binis  out  etiam 
terms  ijuibusris  in  locis  prorinciae,  duodenos  sestertios  eregisti.  • 

[§  3<9,)  At  denotes  an  opposition  as  equivalent  to  that  which  precedes ; e.  g. 
non  ego,  at  tu  vidisli,  I have  not  seen  it,  but  you  have,  and  that  is  just  as  good; 
homo  etsi  non  sapientissimus,  at  amicissimus;  and  so  we  frequently  find  it  after 
si  in  the  sense  of  “ yet,”  or  “ at  least,”  and  denoting  a limitation  with  which, 
for  the  time,  we  are  satisfied  ; e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Quint.  31 . : Quintius  Nacrium  obse- 
crarit,  ut  aliepiam,  si  non  propinquitatis,  at  aetatis  suae;  si  non  hominis,  at 
humanilatis  rationcm  huberet.  Hence  it  is  especially  useil  to  denote  objec- 
tions, even  such  ns  the  speaker  makes  himself  for  the  purpose  of  upsetting  or 
weakening  that  which  was  said  before ; Cic.  p.  Flac.lA. ; At  cnim  negas,  &c. ; 
p.  Mur.  1 7. : At  enim  m prueturae  petitione  prior  renuntiatus  est  Serrius.  By 
ate/ui  we  admit  that  which  precedes,  but  oppose  something  else  to  it,  ns  by 
the  English  “but  still,”  “but  yet,”  or  “nevertheless;”  c.  g.  in  Terent. 
Phorm.  i.  4.  26. : Kan  sum  apud  me.  Atqxd  opus  est  nunc  cum  maxime  ut  sis; 
Ilorat.  Serm.  i.  9.  52  : Magnum  lujrras,  rix  credibile.  Atqui  sic  habet;  Cic. 
ad  Att.  viii.  3. : O rem  difficilem,  inquis,  et  incxplicabilem.  Atqui  explicanda 
est  And  so  also  in  the  connection  of  sentences,  when  that  which  is  admitted 
is  maile  use  of  to  prove  the  contrary,  as  in  Cic.  Vat.  Maj.  22. : Videtis  nihil 
es.se  morti  tarn  simile  qnain  somnum.  Atqui  dormientium  nninii  maxime  de- 
clarant diviniUUem  suam,  and  yet  the  souls  of  sleeping  jicrsons  show  their 
divine  nature.  Atqui  is  used,  lastly,  in  syllogisms,  when  a thing  is  assumed 
which  had  before  been  loft  undecided,  as  in  Cic.  Parad.  iii.  1.:  Quixlsi  rir- 
Mes  sunt  pares  inter  se,  jtaria  etiam  ritia  esse  ncccsse  est.  Atqui  parrs  esse 
virtutes  facile  potest  perspici.  Atqui  thus  frequently  occurs  ns  a syllogistic 
particle  in  replies  in  disimlations,  but  it  dues  not  denote  a direct  opjiosition 
of  facts.  Ceterum  properly  signifies  “ as  for  the  rest,”  but  is  often  used, 
especially  by  Curtins,  in  the  same  sense  as  sed.  Contra  ea,  in  the  sense  of 
“on  the  other  hand,”  may  be  classed  among  the  conjunctions,  as  in  Livy; 
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JSuperbe  a Samnitibiu  legaii  probibih  commercio  ran/,  contra  ea  benigne  ab 
Siculorum  tyrannis  adjuti.  So  also  adeo,  in  na  much  aa  this  adverb  ia  used  in 
a peculiar  way  to  form  a transition  to  something  essential,  on  which  par- 
ticular attention  is  to  be  bestowed ; e.  g.  when  Cicero,  in  Verr.  iv.  64.,  has 
told  us  that  he  prefers  introducing  the  witnesses  and  documents  themselves, 
he  forms  the  transition  ; Id  adeo  ex  ipso  Seiudusconsuito  cognosciie;  and  so 
frequently,  ibid.  iv.  63. ; id  adeo  vt  mihi  ex  illis  demonstratum  est,  sic  vos  ex 
me  cognoscite ; p.  Case.  3. : id  adeo,  si  placet,  considerate.  The  pronoun 
always  accompanies  it.  Autem  may  be  u.sed  in  its  place ; in  English  it  may 
be  rendered  by  “ and,"  but  the  pronoun  must  be  pronounced  with  emphasis. 

[§  350.]  9.  Time  is  expressed  by  the  conjunctiones  temporales; 

qnum,  quum  primum,  ut,  vt  primuin,  uhi,  postquam,  antequam 
and  priusquam,  quando,  simulac  or  simulatque  or  simul  alone, 
dum,  usque  dum,  donee,  quoad. 

Note.  XJt  08  a particle  of  time  signifies  “ when.”  Ubi,  properly  an  adverb 
of  place,  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  Simulatque  an.swers  to  our  “ as  soon  as,” 
in  which  sense  simul  alone  is  also  used.  Quando  instead  of  quum  is  rare,  os 
in  Cic.  in  Roll.  ii.  16.:  auctoritatem  Setuilus  exUire  hcreditutis  aditae  seidio, 
turn,  quando,  rege  Aegyptio  mortuo,  legatos  Tyrum  misimus.  The  words  dum, 
donee  (donicum  is  obsolete),  and  quoad  have  the  double  moaning  of  “ as  long 
as,”  and  “ until ;”  e.  g.  donee  eris  felii,  niultos  numerahis  amicos,  “ aa  long  as 
you  are  in  good  circumstances and  foris  erpcetacit,  donee  or  dum  exiit, 
“ until  he  came  out.”  Donee  never  occurs  in  Caesar,  and  in  Cicero  only 
once,  in  J'err.  i.  6. ; usque  eo  timui,  ne  quis  de  mea  Jide  dubitaret,  donee  ad 
rejiciendos  judiccs  venimus,  but  it  is  frecpiently  used  in  poetry  and  in  Livy. 
The  conjunction  dum  often  precedes  the  adverb  itderea  (or  interim)  ; and  the 
two  conjunctions  dum  and  donee  are  often  preceded  by  the  adverbs  usque, 
usque  eo,  usque  adeo,  the  conjunction  either  following  immediately  after  the 
adverb,  or  being  separated  from  it  by  some  words,  as  in  Cicero : mihi  usque 
curae  erit,  quid  ogas,  dum  quid  egeris  sciero. 

[§  351.]  10.  The  following  interrogative  ])articlce  likewise  be- 
long to  the  conjunctions : num,  utrum,  an,  and  the  suffix  ne,  which 
is  attached  also  to  the  three  preceding  particles,  without  altering 
their  meaning,  nunine,  utrumne,  anne,  and  which  forms  with 
non  a special  interrogative  particle  nonne  ; also  ec  and  en,  as  they 
apjiear  in  ecquis,  erquando  and  envmquam,  and  numquid,  ecquid, 
when  used  as  pure  interrogative  particles. 

Note.  The  interrogative  particles  here  mcntioneil  must  not  be  confoundeil 
with  the  interrogative  adjectives  and  adverbs,  such  as  quisf  uterf  ubif 
The  latter,  by  reason  of  their  signification,  may  likewise  connect  sen- 
tences, in  what  are  called  indirect  questions.  (See  § 552.)  The  inter- 
rogative particles  have  no  distinct  meaning  by  themselves,  but  serve  only  to 
give  to  a proposition  the  form  of  a question,  lliis  interrogative  meaning 
may,  in  direct  speech,  be  given  to  a proposition  by  the  mere  mode  of  accentu- 
ating it,  viz.  when  a question  at  the  same  time  conveys  the  idea  of  surprise  or 
astonishment;  but  in  indirect  questions  those  interrogative  particles  are 
absolutely  nece.ssary  (the  only  exception  or'curs  in  the  case  of  a double  ques- 
tion, see  § 554.).  Numquid  and  ecquid  can  be  reckoned  among  them  onlv 
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in  so  far  os  they  nre  sometimes  signs  of  a question,  like  nwm,  but  (piid  in 
this  case  expresses  a doubt  of  something  and  renders  the  question  more 
emphatic ; e.  g.  Cic.  de  Lrg.  ii.  2. ; Kuitiquid  vos  diiat  hahetit  patriae,  on  est 
ilia  ana  pulria  communist  have  you  piuhaps  two  native  countries,  or,  &e. ; 
ecquid  (whether)  in  Judiam  venturi  sitis  hac  hieme,  fac  plane  sciam.  This 
is  very  dift'erent  from  another  passage  in  the  siime  writer:  ectptid  in  tuam 
statuam  conhdit t has  he  contributed  anything?  rngnrit  me,  numguid  rellem, 
he  asked  me  whether  1 wanted  anything ; in  these  latter  sentences  the  [iro- 
noun  quid  retains  it  sigtiification.  For  en  or  (when  fallowed  by  a q)  ec  is 
(like  nnm,  «c,  and  on)  a purely  interrogative  particle,  probably  formed  in 
imitation  of  the  natural  interrogative  sound,  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
fti,  “ Ixthold ! ” See  § 132.  It  never  appears  alone,  but  is  always  prefixial 
to  some  other  interrogative  worth  Enunipiam  is  the  only  word  in  which  the 
en  is  used  differently ; e.  g.  ennmquam  andi.di  t diihst  thou  ever  hear  ? enum- 
quam  futurum  est  f will  it  ever  happen  ? 

Hut  there  are  differences  in  the  use  of  these  particles  themselves.  Tfum 
(together  with  numne,  numnmn,  mmquid,  numquidnam')  and  ec  (en)  in  its 
compounds,  give  a negative  meaning  to  direct  questions,  that  is,  they  arc 
used  in  the  supposition  that  the  answer  will  be  “ no c.  g.  mrm  piitas  me  tom 
dementem  fuisse  f you  surely  do  not  believe  that,  &e.  Ecquid  alone  is  some- 
times used  also  in  an  affirmative  sense,  that  is,  in  the  c.xpe<  tation  of  an  af- 
firmative answer ; c.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  2. ; sed  heus  lu,  ecquid  rides  calendas 
venire  t in  Catii.  i.  8. : ecquid  attendis,  ecquid  animadvertis  horum  silentium  t 
do  you  not  observe  their  silence?  It  must  however  be  Iwme  in  mind,  that 
in  general  the  negative  sense  of  these  particles  appears  only  in  direct  and 
not  in  indirect  questions,  for  in  the  latter  num  and  ec  are  simply  inter- 
rogative particles  without  implying  negation ; e.  g.  qvaesivi  ex  eo,  num  in 
senatum  esset  ventums,  whether  he  would  come  to  the  senate,  or  ccquis  esset 
venturus,  whether  any  body  would  come. 

[§  S5S.]  Ne  which  is  always  appended  to  some  other  word,  properly  denotes 
simply  a question ; e.  g.  putasne  me  istud  facere  potuisse  f Do  you  believe  that, 
&c.  But  the  Latin  writers  use  such  questions  indicated  by  ne  also  in  a more 
definite  sense,  so  that  they  are  sometimes  affirmative  and  sometimes  negative 
interrogations.  (Respecting  the  former,  see  Heusinger  on  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  17.) 
The  negative  sense  is  produced  by  the  accent,  when  ne  is  attached  to  an- 
other word,  and  not  to  the  principal  verb ; e.  g.  mene  ishid  potuisse  facere  putas  t 
Do  you  believe  that  I would  have  done  that?  or  hocine  credibile  est  f Is  that 
ciXKlible  ? The  answer  expected  in  these  cases  is  “ no."  So  also  in  a question 
referring  to  the  past;  e. g.  Cic.  in  T'crr.  i.  18. : Apollinemne  tu  Delium  .sp/diare 
ttusus  est  where  the  answer  is  ; “ that  is  impossible."  But  when  attached  to 
the  principal  verb,  ;ic  very  often  gives  an  affirmative  meaning  to  the  question, 
so  that  we  expect  the  answer  “ yes,”  e.  g.  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  18. : videsne,  ut  in  pro- 
uerbio  sit  ovonrm  inter  se  similitudo  t Do  you  not  see  that  the  resemblance 
among  eggs  has  become  proverbial  ? Cat.  Maj.  10.:  videtime,  td  apud  Ilo- 
mcrum  saepissime  Nestor  de  virtutibus  sins  praedicet  t Do  you  not  see,  &e. 
In  the  same  sense  we  might  also  .say : nonne  videtist  for  nonne  is  the  sign  of 
an  affirmative  interrogation;  e.  g.  Non/te  jxictae  post  mortem  nobilitari  volant  t 
Canis  nonne  lupo  similis  e.stt  Vtrum  in  accordance  with  its  derivation  (from 
utcr,  which  of  two)  is  used  only  in  double  qOestion.s,  and  it  is  immaterial 
whether  there  are  two  or  three ; c.  g.  N ep.  Iph.  3. : quum  interrogarctur  utrnm 
pluris  jMtrcm  matremne  faceret;  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  10.:  Vtrum  has  (Miloni.s) 
corjioris,  an  Pi/thagorae  tibi  malis  vires  ingenii  darit  ad  Att.  ix.  2.:  Utrum 
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ktK  tu  pantm  commemmisti^  an  ego  non  mtis  inteUexi^  an  mnfaxti  seni^tiam  ? 
Senec.  Ep.  56. : Si  sitis  (if  you  are  thirsty),  nihii  interest^  vinun  aqua  sit^ 
an  vinum ; nec  refert,  utrum  ait  aurcum  poculum,  an  viiretwu  aw  mantis  con- 
cava.  Utrum  is  sometimes  accoiii|>aiiie(l  by  the  interrogative  pwtielo  ne, 
which  however  is  usmilly  separated  from  it  by  one  or  more  other  words ; e.  g. 
TerenU  Eun.  iv.  4.  54.;  Utrum  taccamne  an  pracdicemf  Ctc.  de  Nat.  Dror. 
ii.  34. : Vidinmns  utrum  ea.  fortuitane  aint^  an  eo  atatu^  ^c.  In  later  writers, 
however,  wc  find  tUnunne  united  as  one  word.  Ne  is  rarely  appendetl  to 
adjective  interrogatives,  though  instances  arc  foutul  in  jMxstry,  us  in  llornt. 
<Serm.  H.  2.  107. : uternci  ii.  3.  295. : (pionemulo;  and  317.:  quantane.  It  is 
still  more  surprising  to  find  it  attached  to  the  relative  pronoun,  merely  to 
form  an  interrogation.  Ibid.  i.  10.  2. : Tercnt.  Adelph.  ii.3.  9. 

[§  363.]  An  08  a sign  of  an  indirect  interrogation  occurs  only  in  the  writers 
of  the  silver  age  (l>eginning  with  Curtiiw).  It  then  answers  to  “whether,” 
e.  g.  consulit  drindc  (Alexander),  an  totiua  orbis  impcHum  faiia  aihi  deatinarct 
pater.  In  its  prn|)cr  sense  it  is  use«.l  only,  and  by  Cicero  exclusively  *,  in  a 
second  or  opposite  question,  where  we  use  “or,”  as  in  the  passage  of  Seneca 
quoted  above.  A sentence  like  quaero  an  argenittm  ei  dederia  cannot  there- 
fore be  unconditionally  regymmonded  as  good  Latin  (though  it  is  fi*equently 
dtme),  and,  according  to  Cicero,  who  must  bo  regardc<l  as  our  model  in  all  mat- 
ters of  grammar,  we  ought  to  s.ay  uum  jmeuniam  ei  dederis^  or  dederiane  ei  pecu~ 
uiam.  In  direct  interrogations,  when  no  interrogative  scnteuco  precedes, 
an,  anney  an  vero  can  likewise  Ije  used  only  in  the  sense  of  our  “ or,”  lliat  is, 
in  such  a manner  that  a preceding  interrogation  is  supplied  by  the  mind. 
E.  g.  when  we  say : “I  did  not  intentionally  ofleml  you,  or  do  you  l>oliove  that 
I take  pleasure  in  hurting  a person?”  we  supply  before  “ or”  the  sentence  : 
“Do  you  Mieve  this?”  and  connect  with  it  another  question  which  contains 
that  which  ought  to  l^c  the  case,  if  the  assertion  were  not  true.  The  Latin 
is : iutitua  te  ojftmdiy  aiL  putas  me  delccturi  laedendia  honiinibus  f Examples 
arc  numerous.  Cic.  Philip,  i.  6. : Quodsi  aciaaety  quam  aentontiam  dicturua  essemy 
remisiaaet  aliquid  profecto  de  aeveritate  cogendi  (in  senatum).  An  me  censetia 
decretut'um  fuisae,  &c.,  that  is,  he  would  certainly  not  have  obliged  me  to  go 
to  the  senate,  or  do  you  believe  that  1 should  have  voted  for  him  ? p.  MU. 
23  : Cauaa  Milonia  avmper  a aciuitu  probata  eat:  videhant  cnim  aapienHaaimi 
homiuca  Jacti  rationem,  praeaentiam  (tnimiy  defenaionxs  conatavtinm.  An  cero 
oMiti  estia,  &c.;  de  P'in.  i.  8. : Sed  ad  hacc,  nisi  moleatum  eat,  habto  quae  eelim. 
An  me,  inquaniy  tiisi  te  andire  vellem,  cenaea  have  dicturum  fuisaef  In  this 
sentence  we  have  to  supply  before  an  : diccane  f An  >d’ter  a pi'cceding  ques- 
tion may  be  ren<lere<l  by  “ not  ?”  and  it  then  indicates  that  the  answer  cannot 
be  doubtful;  c. g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  2. : Quiddiciaf  An  bello  fugitivorum  67ct- 
liam  rirtute  tua  liheratam  f Do  you  not  say  that  Sicily,  &c.  (In  Latin  wo 
must  evidently  supply  vtmm  aliudf)  So  also  Cat.  Maj.  6. : A rebua  gtrendia 
aenectus  abatrahit,  Quibusf  An  hia,  iptae  geruntur  juveiUute  ac  viribus  f 

* The  passages  which  formerly  occurred  here  and  there  in  Cicero,  with  an 
in  the  sense  of  “ whether”  in  simple  indirect  questions,  are  corrected  in  the 
latest  editions.  Sec  p.  Cluent.  19.  § 5*2. ; in  Catil.  fi.  6.  § 13. ; in  Verr.  iv.  12. 
§ 27.  There  remains  only  quaeaivi  an  miaiaaet  in  the  last  passage,  of  which 
no  certain  correction  is  found  in  MSS.  although  the  fault  itself  is  obvious, 
and  Topic.  21.  § 81.,  where  quum  an  sit,  aut  quid  sit,  out  quale  sit  quaeritur 
must  be  corrected  according  to  MSS.  into  au^  aitne,  atU  quid  sity  &c. 
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Supply  Aliinne  f de  Off.  i.  15. : Quidruim  beneficio  provoeati  faeere  debemtu  f 
An  imitari  agmt  fertilet,  qui  muUo  pliu  efferunt  qmm  acceperant  f Must  we 
not  imitate  ? Hence  such  questions  may  also  be  introduced  by  nonne,  but 
without  allusion  to  an  opposite  question  which  is  implied  in  an. 

(§  aw.]  'Iliere  is,  however,  one  great  exception  to  the  rule  that  an  is  used 
only  to  indicate  a second  or  opposite  question,  for  an  is  employed  after  the 
expressions  dubito,  dubium  est,  incerium  eti,  and  several  similar  ones,  such  as 
delibero,  haesilo,  and  more  especially  after  neicio  or  hand  scio,  all  of  which 
denote  uncertainty,  but  with  an  inclination  in  favouy  of  the  affirmative. 
Examples  are  ntiraerous.  Nep.  Thratyb.  1.:  Si  per  se  virtue  sine  fortuna 
potttleranda  sit,  dubito  an  hunc  primum  omnium  ponam,  if  virtue  is  to  be  es- 
timated without  any  regard  as  to  its  succes.«,  I am  not  certain  whether  I 
should  not  prefer  this  man  to  idl  others.  Comp.  Heusingcr's  note  on  that 
passage.  Curt.  iv.  59. : Dicitur  acinare  stricio  Dareus  dubitasse,  an  fugae 
dedecus  honesia  morte  vitaret,  that  is,  he  was  considering  as  to  whether  he 
should  not  make  away  with  himself.  It  is  not  Latin  to  say  Dubito  nnnon  for 
dubito  an,  for  the  passage  of  Cicero,  de  Off.  iii.  12.,  dvhitat  an  turpe  non  sit, 
signifies,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  not  bad,  putat  non  turpe  esse,  sed 
honestum.  Kes|Xicting  incertum  est,  see  Cic  Cat.  Maj.  20. : Moriendum  enim 
certe  est,  et  id  uicertum,  an  eo  ipso  die,  and  this  is  uncertain,  as  to  whether  we 
arc  not  to  die  on  this  very  day.  Nescio  an,  or  baud  scio  an,  arc  therefore 
used  (|uite  in  the  sense  of  “ iierhaps,”  so  that  they  are  followed  by  the  nega- 
tives nulhis,  nemo,  mmquam,  insicad  of  which  we  might  be  inclined  to  use 
ulltu,  i/uisqtuim,  unqiuim,  if  we  translate  ncseio  an  by  “I  do  not  know 
whether.”  See  §721.  The  inclination  towards  the  affirmative  in  these 
ex]>ressions  is  so  universal,  that  such  exceptions  as  in  Curtius,  ix.  7.,  ei  in- 
terdum  dubilalud,  an  Macedones — j>er  lot  naturae  obstatdes  difficuUate.f  secuturi 
essent,  even  in  later  writers,  although  in  other  connections  they  use  an  in 
the  sense  of  “ whether,”  must  be  looked  upon  as  rarn^cculiarities.  We  must 
further  observe,  that  when  the  principal  verb  is  omitted,  an  is  often  used  in 
precisely  the  same  sense  as  aut;  this  is  very  frequently  the  case  in  Tacitus, 
but  o(a;urs  also  in  Cicero,  de  Fin.  ii.  32. : Tbemistocles,  epaim  ei  Simonides, 
an  tjuis  alius,  arlem  memoriae  polliceretur,  &c. ; ad  Att.  i.  2. : nos  hie  le  ad 
mensem  Januarium  expectamus,  ex  quodam  rumore,  an  ex  litieris  tiiis  ad  alios 
missis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  expression  incertum  est  is  under- 
stood in  snch  cases ; in  Tacitus  it  is  often  added.  Comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  9.; 
ad  Att.  ii.  7.  3. ; Brut.  23.  89.  Cicero,  however,  could  not  go  as  far  as 
Tacitus,  who  connects  an  with  a verb  in  the  indicative  : Ann.  xiv.  7. : Igitur 
longum  utriusepte  silentium,  ne  irriti  dissutulerent,  an  eo  dcseensum  credebant, 
instead  of  incertum  est  faetumne  sit  earn  ob  causam,  ne  irriti  dissuaderent,  an 
quia  credebant. 

The  conjunction  si  is  sometimes  used  in  indirect  interrogations  instead  of 
num,  like  the  Greek  i! ; e.  g.  Liv.  xxxix.  50. : nihil  aliud  (Pliilopoemenem) 
locutum  ferunt,  quam  qtmesisse,  si  incolumis  Lycortus  evasisset.  After  the  verb 
txperior,  I try,  it  is  used  also  by  Cicero,  Philip,  ix.  1. : non  recusavit,  quo- 
minus  rel  extrenw  spiritu,  si  quam  opem  rcip.  ferre  posset,  experiretur.  Re- 
specting expcctare  si,  see  Schneider  on  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  9. 

[§  355.]  11.  Most  conjunctious  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  proposition,  which  they  introduce;  only  these  few,  enim, 
autem,  veto,  arc  placed  after  the  first  word  of  a proposition,  or 
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after  the  sccontl,  when  the  first  two  belong  together,  or  when 
one  of  them  is  the  auxiliary  verb  esse,  as  in  Cicero  {de  Oral,  i.  44  ) : 
incredibUe  est  enim,  qimm  sit  omne  jus  civile,  praeter  hoc  nostrum, 
inconditum  ac  pacne  ridietdum ; but  rarely  after  several  words, 
as  in  Cic.  p.  Cluent  60 : Per  quern  porro  datum  venenum  f unde 
sumpturn  f quae  deinde  interceptio  pocxdi  f cur  non  de  integro 
autem  datum  9 Comp.  Ellendt  on  Cic.  Brut.  49.  Quidem  and 
quoque,  when  belonging  to  single  words,  may  take  any  place  in 
a proposition,  but  they  are  alwsiys  ])laced  after  the  word,  which 
luis  the  emphasis.  Itaque  and  igitur  are  used  by  Cicero  and 
Caesar  with  this  distinction,  that  itaque,  according  to  its  compo- 
sition, stands  first,  while  igitur  is  placed  after  the  first,  and 
sometimes  even  after  several  words  of  a proiwsition  ; e.  g.  in  Verr. 
i.  32. : Jluic  homitu  parcetis  igitur,  judices  9 de  Nat.  Dear.  Hi. 
17.:  Ne  Orcus  quidem  dens  igitur  9 But  other  authors,  espe- 
cially later  ones,  place  both  indiscriminately  either  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a proposition,  or  after  it.  In  like  manner,  tamcn  is  put 
either  at  the  beginning  of  a proposition,  or  after  the  first  word. 

[§  J5«.]  Note.  All  the  other  conjunctions  stand  at  the  beginning : with 
some  this  is  the  ease  eiclusirehj ; viz.  with  et,  etenim,  ar,  at,  aiipte,  attpii, 
wque,  nec,  aut,  vet,  sire,  sin,  sed,  nam,  rerum,  and  the  relatives  ipiare,  qtm- 
circa,  quamohrem;  others  utc  generally  placed  at  the  beginning,  but  when  a 
partii:ular  word  is  to  be  pronounced  with  peculiar  emphasis,  this  word  (and 
all  that  belongs  to  it)  stands  first,  and  the  conjunction  follows  it,  as  in 
Cicero  : TaiUum  moneo,  hoc  tempos  si  amiseris,  te  esse  nnllum  unqimm  magis 
idunenm  repertttrtwi;  ralcre  ul  mulis,  quam  dives  esse;  nullum  injuslUia  partun 
praemium  tanium  est,  semper  id  timeas,  semper  ut  adesse,  semper  ut  imjiemlere 
aliquum  poenam  putes.  The  same  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  in  combi- 
nations of  conjunctions  with  pronouns, -especially  with  the  relative  pronoun  ; 
c.  g.  Hoc  quum  died,  illiul  vult  iiUcUigi;  qui  quoniam  quid  dieeret  intelligi 
noluit,  omittamus,  Cic.  It  must  be  observed  as  a peculiarity,  that  ut,  even 
without  there  being  any  particular  emphasis,  is  commonly  placed  after  the 
words  vix,  paene,  and  prnpe,  and  also  after  the  negatives  nutlus,  nemo,  nihil, 
and  the  word  tantum;  e.  g.  vix  ut  arma  rctinere  posset;  nihil  ut  de  commodts 
suis  cogilarent.  The  conjunctions  qne,  re,  and  ne  arc  appended  to  other  words, 
and  stand  with  them  at  the  beginning  of  a proposition  ; but  when  a mono- 
syllabic preposition  stands  at  the  beginning,  they  often  attach  themselves  to 
the  case  governed  by  those  prepositions  j c.  g.  liomam  Cato  (Tuseulo)  demi- 
grarit,  in  foroque  esse  coepit;  legntum  miserunt,  ut  is  apud  eum  causam  ara- 
torum  ageret,  ah  eoque  peteret;  and  so  also  ad  populum  ad  plebemve  ferre;  in 
nostrane  potestede  est  quid  meminerimusf  Vie  never  find  adque,  obqne,  aque; 
whereas  proque  summa  benerolentia,  and  the  like,  are  used  exclusively ; an<l 
in  other  combinations  cither  method  may  be  adopted  : cumque  his  copiis  and 
eum  Jirmisque  praesidiis;  exque  his  and  ex  Usque;  eque  republica,  deque  uni- 
rersa  rep.  and  de  prorinciaque  decessit.  Apud  quosque  in  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  35. 
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is  nn  excusable  peculiarity,  because  apudque  quos  would  be  against  all 
euphony. 

[§  3.W.]  What  wis  said  above  concerning  the  diflcrent  positions  of  itaqve 
and  igitur  in  Cicero  is  well  known  and  generally  correct ; but  it  is  not  so 
well  known  that  i^tur  is  nevertlieless  placed  by  that  author  now  and  then  at 
the  beginning  of  a jiroposition,  and  that  not  only  in  philosophic  reason- 
ings, as  Uremi  states  on  Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  18.,  and  as  we  find  it  in  de  Fin.  iv. 

19. : si  illud,  hoc : Turn  autem  hoc,  igitur  ne  illud  quidem;  but  in  the  ordinary 
connection  of  sentences;  in  Hull.  ii.  27.:  igitur  pecuniam  omnem  Decemviri 
leiicbunt;  de  Prov.  Com.  4. : igitur  in  Hyria  nihil  aliud  actum  est ; Lad,  11. ; 
igitur  ne  smpicari  quidem  jMsmmm;  Philip,  ii.  IG.  in  fin.;  igitur  fratrem 
exheredam  te  fuciehat  heredem;  Philip,  x.  8. : igitur  illi  certiasimi  Caesarit 
uctorum  patroni  pro  D.  Bruli  salute  helium  gerunt ; de  Leg.  i.  6. : Igitur  doc- 
iissimis  viris  proficisci  placuit  a lege;  ad  Att.  vi.  I.  22. : Igitur  tu  iptoqne 
sulutem  utique  adscribito.  Sallust  too  frequently  jilaees  igitur  at  the  be- 
ginning. but  itaque  in  the  second  place  does  not  occur  in  Cicero,  for  in 
Philip,  vii.  3.  we  must  read,  according  to  the  best  MS,  igitur  instead  of 
itaque  in  the  sentence,  ego  itaque  pads,  ut  ita  dicam,  alumnus,  and  in  Partit. 
Oral.  7.  quidem  is  more  correct.  In  Curtius  itaque  appears  in  the  second 
place  only  once  (vii.  39.),  but  in  Livy  oflener.  In  like  manner,  the  rule 
cannot  Ire  upset  by  the  few  pas.sages  in  which  Cicero  places  vero,  in  answers, 
at  the  beginning  (just  ns  enim  is  useil  by  the  comic  writers).  See  de  llr- 
jmbl.  i.  37.  § 43. ; de  Leg.  i.  24. ; in  Itidl.  ii.  25. ; p.  Mur.  31.  § G-5. 

[§  338.]  All  this  applies  only  to  the  pnictice  of  prose  writers.  Poets,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  the  verse,  place  even  the  preiaisitive  conjunctions^ 
after  one  or  more  words  of  a proposition  ; e.  g.  llorat.  Epod.  17.  45. : et  tu,  • 
poles  nnm,  solre  me  dementiae;  Serm.  i.  5.  86. : qmittuor  hinc  rapimtir  riginti 
et  miliu  rhedis;  ibid.  i.  10.  71. : vivos  et  roderet  ungtws.  Tliey  separate  el 
from  the  word  belonging  to  it ; as  llorat.  Cnrin.  iii.  4.  6. : audire  et  cidear 
pios  crrarc  per  lucos;  Serm.  ii.  6.  3. : Auctius  atrpie  dii  melius  fecere:  and 
they  append  que  and  ve  neitlier  to  the  first  word  of  a proposition,  nor  to 
their  proper  words  in  other  connections  ; e.  g.  Tibull.  i.  3.  55. ; 

Ilic  jacet  immiti  consumptus  morte  Tibullus, 

Messallam  terra  dum  sequiturque  mari, 
instead  of  the  prose  form  terra  marique;  and  in  llorat.  Serm.  U.  3.  139. : 

Non  Pyluden  ferro  violare  aususve  sororem. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  conjunctions  in  such  arbitrary  posi- 
tions arc  joined  only  to  verbs.  Isolated  exceptions,  such  as  in  llorat. 
Cnrm.  ii.  19.  28. : pads  eras  mediusque  belli;  and  iii.  1.  12. : Moribui  hie 
meliorquc  futmx  eoutendat;  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  89.:  dum  resque  simt;  and  Pedo 
Alb’ui.  de  Morte  Drusi,  20.,  cauuot  be  taken  into  account. 
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CHAP. 'lx  VIII. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

[§  339.]  1.  Interjections  arc  sounds  uttered  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  emotions.  They  are  indeclinable,  and  stand 
in  no  cloM  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence ; for  the 
dative  and  accusative,  which  are  joined  with  some  of  them,  are 
easily  explained  by  an  ellipsis.  See  §§  402.  and  403. 

2.  The  number  of  interjections  in  any  language  cannot  bo 
fixed.  Those  which  occur  most  frequently  in  Latin  authors 
are  the  following. 

a)  Of  joy  : to,  iu,  ha,  he,  hahahe,  etioe,  euax. 

b)  Of  grief : vae,  heu,  eheu,  ohe,  au,  hei,  pro. 

c)  Of  astonishment : o,  en  or  ecce,  hut,  hem,  ehem,  aha,  atat, 
papae,  vah  ; and  of  disgust : phut,  apage,  (See  § 222.) 

d)  Of  calling  : heu»,  o,  eho,  ehodum  ; of  attestation  : pro,  also 
written  proh. 

e)  Of  praise  or  flattery : eta,  euge. 

[§  360.]  3.  Other  parts  of  speech,  especially  nouns  substan- 

tive and  adjective,  adverbs  and  verbs,  and  even  complex  ex- 
pressions, such  as  oaths  and  invocations,  must  in  particular  con- 
nections be  regarded  as  inteijections.  Such  nouns  are : pax 
(be  still !);  malum,  indignum,  nefandum,  miserum,  miserabile — to 
express  astonishment  and  indignation  ; macte,  and  with  a plural 
macti,  is  expressive  of  approbation.  (Sec  § 103.)  Adverbs : 
nae,  profecto,  cito,  bene,  belle!  Verbs  used  as  interjections  arc, 
fjuaeso,  precor,  oro,  obsecro,  amabo  (to  all  of  which  te  or  vos  may 
be  added),  used  in  imploring  and  requesting.  So  also  age,  agile, 
cedo,  sodes  (for  si  audes)*,  sis,  sultis  (for  si  vis,  si  vultis),  and 
agesis,  agedum,  agiledum. 

Note.  Nae  in  the  best  writers  is  joined  only  with  pronouns : nae  ego,  nae 
Hit  rehementcr  errant,  nae  ista  gloriosa  snpientia  non  magni  aesUmatula  est, 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heraelea,  said : Nae  ego,  at  itcrum  eodem  tnodo 
vicero,  sine  uUo  milite  in  Epirum  revertar,  Oros.  iv.  1. 

• There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sodes  is  not,  as  Cicero  believed,  n contrac- 
tion for  si  nudes,  but  an  old  adjective  or  substantive,  signifying  “ friend 
hcuuc  sodalis,  sotluldus,  sodalitium.  Trnnsl. 
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[§  3C1.]  4.  Among  the  invocations  of  the  gods,  the  following 
are  particularly  frequent : mehercule,  mehercle,  hercuJe,  hercle,  or 
mehcrcules,  herculcs,  mcdius  Jidius,  mecastor,  ecastor,  pol,  edepol, 
per  deum,  per  deum  immortalem,  per  deos,  per  Jovem,  pro  (or 
proh)  Juppiter,  pro  sancte  (supreme)  Juppiter,  pro  dii  immortales, 
pro  deumjidem,  pro  deum  atque  hominum  Jidem,  pro  deum  or  pro 
deum  immortalium  (aal.  Jidem),  and  several  others  of  this  kind. 

Note.  Me  before  the  names  of  gods  must  be  explained  by  an  ellipsis : the 
complete  expression  was  : Ua  me  (e.g.  Hercules)  juvet;  or  with  the  vocative : 
ila  me  Hercule  juves.  The  interjection  meiUus fidius  arose,  in  all  probabib'ty, 
from  me  dius  {Li6s)  Jidius,  which  is  archaic  (orjilius,  and  is  thus  equivalent  to 
mehercules,  for  Hercules  is  the  son  of  that  god.  Mehercule  is  the  form  which 
Cicero  (Ora/.  47.)  approves,  and  which,  along  with  hercule,  occurs  most  fre- 
cjuently  in  his  writings.  See  my  note  on  in  Verr.  iii.  ti2.  The  oath  by 
Tollux  (pol)  is  a very  light  one,  and  hence  it  is  given  especially  to  women  in 
the  comic  writers.  In  edepol  and  edecastor  the  e is  either  the  same  as  me,  or 
it  is  a mere  sound  of  interjection ; de  is  deus. 


SYNTAX. 

■V 

I.  CONNECTION  OF  SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE. 

CHAP.  LXIX. 

[§  362.]  1.  The  subject  of  a proposition  is  that  concerning 

■which  anything  is  declared,  and  the  predicate  that  which  is  de- 
clared concerning  the  subject.  The  subject  appears  either  in 
the  ft)rm  of  a substantive,  or  in  that  of  an  tidjective  or  pronoun, 
supplying  the  place  of  a substantive.  Whenever  there  is  no 
such  grammatical  subject,  the  indeclinable  part  of  speech  or 
proposition  which  takes  its  place,  is  treated  as  a substantive  of 
the  neuter  gender.  (Comp.  § 48.) 

[§  SB3.]  Note  1 . The  manner  in  which  a pronoun  supplies  the  place  of  a 
substantive  requires  no  explanation.  An  .adjective  can  be  used  as  a substan- 
tive only  when  a real  substantive  is  understood.  The  substantive  most  fre- 
quently and  easily  understood  is  homo,  and  many  Latin  words  which  arc 
pro|)crly  adjectives  have  thus  acquired  the  meaning  of  substantives,  e.g.amicus, 
familiaris,  aer/ualis,  ticinus,  &c.  (see  § 410.  foil.),  and  others,  such  as  socius, 
semis,  liberlinus,  reus,  eandidatiis,  although  most  frequently  used  as  substan- 
tives, nevertheless  occur  also  as  adjectives.  But  upon  this  point  the  dictionary 
must  be  consulted,  and  we  only  remark  that  ordinary  adjectives  are  used  as 
substantives  with  the  elli|>sis  of  homo,  as  bonus,  nocens,  innocens.  But  an  ad- 
jective in  the  singular  is  not  commonly  used  in  this  way,  and  wc  scarcely 
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ever  find  sneb  a phrase  as  probut  neminem  laedit,  instead  of  homo  prohta 
veminem  laedit.  Sapient,  a sage,  or  a pIiiloso]>her,  and  liber,  a free  nun,  alone 
arc  used  as  substantives  in  the  singular.  In  the  plural  however  the  omission 
of  the  substantive  homines,  denoting  general  classes  of  men,  is  much  more 
frequent,  and  we  find,  e.  g.  paiiperes,  divites,  boni,  improbi,  docti,  and  indocti, 
just  as  we  say  the  rich,  the  poor,  &c.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  very 
few  adjectives,  when  used  ns  substantives,  con  be  accompanied  by  other  ad- 
jectives, and  we  cannot  say,  e.  g.  multi  docti  for  multi  homines  (viri)  docti. 
The  neuters  of  adjectives  of  the  second  declension  however  are  used  very 
frequently  as  substantives,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural.  Thus  we  read 
bonum,  a good  thing;  conirarium,  the  contrary;  cenim,  that  which  is  true; 
malum,  evil ; honestum  in  the  sense  of  virtus,  and  bona,  mala,  contraria,  &c. 
In  the  plural  neuter  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  are  used  in  the  same 
way,  as  turpia,  lecia,  coelestia.  But  the  Latins,  in  general,  preferred  adding 
the  substantive  res  to  an  adjective,  to  using  the  neuter  of  it  as  a substantive, 
as  res  contrariae,  res  nndtae,  res  leviores,  just  as  we  do  in  English. 

[§  a&t.]  Note  2.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  word  miles  is  frequently  used 
ill  Latin  in  the  singular,  in  a collective  sense,  and  where  we  should  hare  ex- 
pected the  plural;  e. g.  in  Curtius,  iii.  1.;  Alexander  ad  conducendum  ex 
I’elnponneso  militem  Cleandrum  cum  pecunia  mittit;  Tac.  .-Inn.  ii.  31. : dnge- 
batur  interim  milite  domus,  strepebani  etiam  in  vestibulo.  Similar  words,  such 
as  etptes,  pedes,  remex,  are  used  in  the  same  way,  and  the  instances  are  very 
numerous.  Romanus,  Poenus,  and  others  are  likewise  used  fur  Romani  and 
Poeni  in  the  sense  of  Roman,  Punian  soldiers. 

[§  365.]  2.  The  predicate  appears  either  in  the  form  of  a 
verb,  or  of  the  auxiliary  combined  with  a noun. 

The  predicate  accommodates  itself  as  much  as  possible  to  its 
subject.  When  the  predicate  is  a verb,  it  must  be  in  the  same 
number  os  the  subject ; e.  g.  arbor  viret,  the  tree  is  green ; ar- 
bores  virent,  the  trees  are  green ; deus  eat,  god  is  ; dii  sunt,  the 
gods  are  or  exist.  When  the  predicate  is  an  adjective,  par- 
ticiple, or  adjective  pronoun,  combined  with  the  auxiliary 
esse,  it  takes  the  number  and  gender  of  the  subject,  e.  g.  puer 
est  modestus,  Ubri  sunt  met,  prata  sunt  sccta.  When  the  predi- 
cate is  a substantive  with  the  auxiliary  esse,  it  is  independent  of 
the  subject  both  in  regard  to  number  and  gender ; e.  g.  captivi 
militum  praeda  fuerant;  amicitia  vinculum  quoddam  est  homi- 
num  inter  se.  But  when  a substantive  has  two  forms,  one  mas- 
culine and  the  other  feminine,  as  rex,  regina  ; magister,  magistra  ; 
inventor,  inventrix  ; indagator,  indagatrix  ; corruptor,  corruptrix  ; 
praeceptor,  praeceptrix,  the  predicate  must  appear  in  the  same 
gender  as  the  subject ; e.  g.  Ucentia  corruptrix  est  morum  ; stilus 
optimus  est  dicendi  effector  et  magister.  WTien  the  subject  is  a 
neuter  the  predicate  takes  the  masculine  form,  the  latter  being 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  neuter  than  the  feminine ; c.  g.  tempus 
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vitae  magister  est.  When  the  subject  is  a noun  epicene  (sec 
§42.),  the  predicate  follows  its  grammatical  gender;  as  aquila 
volucrum  regina,  JiJa  ministra  Jovis,  though  it  would  not  be 
wrong  to  say  aquila  rex  volucrum. 

It  is  only  by  way  of  exception  that  esse  is  sometimes  con- 
nected with  adverbs  of  place,  such  as  aliqiiis  or  aliquid  prope, 
propter,  longe,  procul  est,  or  when  esse  signifies  “ to  be  in  a 
condition  ; ” e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  9. : praeterea  rectissime  sunt 
apud  tc  omnia,  everything  with  you  is  in  a very  good  state  or 
condition;  de  Leg.  i.  17.:  quod  est  longe  alitcr ; Liv.  viii.  19.: 
(dicebant)  se  sub  imperio  populi  Romani  Jideliter  atque  obedienter 
futuros.  Sallust  and  Tacitus  connect  esse  also  with  the  adverbs 
ahunde,  impune,  and  frustra,  and  use  them  as  indeclinable  ad- 
jectives ; e.  g.  omnia  mala  abunde  erant ; ea  res  frustra  fuit ; 
dicta  impune  erant. 

[§  3fi6.]  Kote  1.  Collective  nouns,  that  is,  such  as  denote  a multitude  of 
individual  persons  or  things,  e.  g.  multitudo,  turbo,  vis,  exercitus,  juveutus, 
nobilitas,  gens,  pUbs,  vulgus,  frequently  occur  in  poetry  with  a plural  verb 
for  their  predicate;  e. g.  Ovid.  Melam.  xii.  53.:  Atria  turbo  tenent,  veniunt 
leve  vidgtts  eunique;  Fast.  ii.  507.:  Tura  f erant  placentque  novum  pia  turbo 
Quirinum.  As  for  the  practice  of  prose  writers,  there  is  no  passage  in  Cicero 
to  prove  that  he  used  this  construction  (see  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  L 31. 
80.),  and  in  Caesar  and  Sallust  it  occurs  cither  in  some  solitary  instance,  as 
Caes.  Belt.  Gall.  ii.  6. : qveum  tanta  multitudo  lapides  ac  teUi  conjicerent,  or  the 
jmssages  are  not  critically  certain.  (Sec  Oudendorp  on  Caes.  Dell.  Gall.  iii. 
17t  and  Corte  on  Sallust,  Jugurth.  28.)  Hut  Livy  takes  greater  liberty,  and 
connects  collective  substantives  with  the  plural,  as  ii.  5. ; Besectam  segetem 
mngna  vis  honunum  immissa  corbibus  fudere  in  Tiberim;  x.\iv.  3. : Locros 
omnis  multitudo  aheutd;  xxxii.  12. : Cetera  omnis  midiituilo,  velut  sigrtitm 
ediipwd  secula,  in  unum  quum  conxenisset.frequentiagminepctmd  Thessaliom. 
(Comp.  Drakenborch  on  xxxv.  20.).  lie  even  expresses  the  plurality  of  a 
collective  noun  by  using  the  noun  standing  by  its  side  in  the  plural,  as  in 
xxvi.  35. : Haec  non  in  occulta,  sed  propalam  in  foro  atepte  oculis  ipsorum 
Consulum  ingens  turbo  circumfusi  fremebant;  xxv.  34. : Cuneus  is  hostium, 
qui  in  confertos  circa  ducem  impetum  fecerat,  ut  exanimem  labetUem  ex  equo 
Scipionem  vidit,  alaeres  gaudio  cum  clamore  per  totam  aciem  nuntiantes  disew- 
runt;  xxvii.  51.;  turn  enimvero  omnis  aetas  currere  obcii;  so  also  in  i.  41.: 
clamor  inde  conmtrsusque  popidi,  mirantium  quid  ret  esset.  But  such  instances 
are  after  all  rare  and  surprising.  The  case  is  different  when  the  notion  of  a 
plurality  is  derived  from  a collective  noun  of  a preceding  proposition,  and 
made  the  subject  of  a proposition  which  follows.  Instances  of  this  kind  occur 
now  and  then  in  Cicero:  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  6. : ut  hoc  idem  generi  humano 
evenerit,  quod  in  terra  coUocati  sint,  because  they  (viz.  homines)  live  on  earth; 
p.  Arch.  12. : qui  est  ex  eo  numero,  qui  semper  apud  omnes  sancti  sunt  habiti; 
and  with  tlie  same  collective  noun,  p.  Marc.  \ .',  p.  Quint.  23.  They  are  still 
more  frequent  in  Livy  ; iv.  56. : Ita  omnium  populorum  juccidus  Antium  con- 
tractu: ibi  castris  positis  hostem  opperiebantur ; vj.  17. : Jam  ne  nocte  quidem 
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tarha  ex  eo  loco  dilabebatur,  refmcturoaque  carcerem  mimbantur.  See  tbc  po9> 
sages  ill  Drukeuborcli  on  xxi.  7.  7. 

[§  3«7.]  A plural  verb  is  sometimes  used  by  classical  prose  writers  (tliough 
not  by  Cicero)  after  utcnjae,  quisijue  (esjieeially  pro  se  qitisque),  pare  — 
part  (for  alii  — alii),  alius — alium,  and  alter — alterum  (one  another  or  each 
other),  siquis  and  nemo,  for  these  partitive  expressions  contain  the  idea  of 
])lurulity ; e.  g.  Caes.  23ell.  Cie.  iii.  30. : J^i_Hlein  <Ue  uterque  eorum  ex  cat/hs 
sbiticis  exercitum  edueunt;  Liv.  ii.  15. : missi  honoratissimus  ipiisque  ex  putribiis; 
ii.  59. : cetera  multitudo  decimus  quisque  ad  supfdicium  lecti.  Sometimes  the 
plural  of  a piu-tieiple  is  added;  as  Curt.  iii.  16. : pro  te  quisque  dextram  ejus 
umjilexi  grates  habebant  relut  praesenti  deo ; Liv.  ix.  14. : Pro  te  quisque  non 
haee  purcubis,  nec  Caudium,  me  sultus  incios  eise  memorantes,  caeduiit  jxiriter 
resistejites  fusosque ; Tacit.  Ana.  ii.  24. ; pars  naeium  hauslae  sunt,  pltires 
ejectae  (instead  of  part — part,  the  place  of  one  of  them  being  frequently 
supplied  by  pauci,  nonnulli,  plerique,  or  plures,  as  in  our  case)  ; Liv.  ii.  10. : 
duiii  alius  alium  ut  proelium  incipiant,  circumspectaiit.  Comp.  Liv.  iii.  40.,  iv. 
00.,  V.  39.  E.vprc3sions  like  these  may  derive  their  explanation  fixmi  propo- 
sitions in  which  the  comprehensive  plural  is  used  in  the  first  part,  and  after- 
words the  partitive  singular ; e.  g.  Sallust,  Aug.  58. : At  nostri  repentino  melu 
perculsi,  sibi  quisque  pro  moribus  contuluni : alii  fugere,  alii  anna  capere, 
fiuigna  pars  rulnerati  out  occisi ; and  in  Livy : Ceteri  tuo  quisque  tempore 
adenint,  or  Decemviri  perturbati  alius  in  aliam  partem  castrorum  discurrunt, 

[§  3cs.]  Aote  2.  The  natural  rule,  according  to  which  the  adjective  parts 
of  speech  take  the  gender  of  the  substantives  to  which  they  belong,  seems 
to  be  sometimes  neglected,  inasmuch  as  we  find  neuter  adjectives  joined 
with  substantives  of  other  genders : Triste  lupus  stabulis ; varium  et  mu- 
tnbile  semper  Jemim  in  Virgil,  and  Omnium  rerum  mors  est  extremum,  even  in 
Cicero.  But  in  these  cases  the  adjective  is  used  as  a substantive,  and  triste, 
for  example,  is  the  same  as  “something  sad,”  or  “a  sad  thing,”  and  we 
might  use  res  tristis  instead ; os  Livy,  U.  3.  says : leges  rem  surdam,  inex- 
orabilem  esse.  A real  exception  occurs  in  what  is  called  constructio  ad 
synetim,  that  is,  when  substantives,  which  only  in  their  figurative  sense  de- 
note human  beings,  have  a predicate  in  the  true  gender  of  the  person  spoken 
of,  without  regard  to  the  granuuatical  gender ; e.  g.  Liv.  x.  I . : capita  conjura- 
tionis  ejus,  quaestione  ab  Consulibus  ex  senntusconsulto  habita,  virgit  caesi  ac 
securi  percussi  sunt.  So  also  auxilia  (auxiliary  troops)  irati,  Liv.  xxix.  12., 
where  Gronovius’  note  must  bo  consulted.  The  relative  pronoun  (see 
§ 37 1 .),  when  referring  to  such  substantives,  frequently  takes  the  gender  of 
tlie  persons  understood  by  them.  Thus  memcipium,  animal,  furia,  tcelus, 
monstrum,  prodigium,  may  be  followed  by  the  relative  qui  or  quae,  according 
os  either  a man  or  a woman  b meant ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  32. : Quod  un- 
quam  hujusmodi  monstrum  aut  prodigium  audivimus  out  vidimus,  qui  cum  reo 
transigat,  post  cum  accusatore  decidat  f ad  Fam.  i.  9. : Primum  ilia  furia 
nadiebrium  religionum  (Clodius),  qui  mm  plurit  fecerat  Bonam  Beam  quam 
tree  sororet,  impunitatem  est  assecutus.  See  Drakenborch  on  Liv.  xxix.  12. 
After  milia  the  predicate  sometimes  takes  the  gender  of  the  persons,  whose 
number  is  denoted  by  milia;  e. g.  Curt.  iv.  19.:  duo  milia  Tyriorum,  cru- 
cibus  affixi,  per  ingens  litoris  spatium  pependerunt;  Liv.  xl.  41.:  ad  septem 
milia  homimim  in  mves  impositos  praeter  oram  Etrusci  maris  Neapolim  trans- 
misit.  Usually,  however,  the  ueuter  is  used.  See  the  collection  of  e.x- 
umples  in  Drakenborch  on  Liv.  xxxvii.  39.  in  fin.  As  to  other  coses  ut 
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eonstrucHo  ad  tynetim,  which  do  not  belong  to  grammar,  but  are  irregnlorities 
of  expression,  see  Cortc  on  Sallust,  Cat.  18. 

[§  S09.]  Note  3.  When  the  substantive  forming  the  subject  has  a different 
number  from  that  which  is  its  predicate,  the  verb  e$»e  (and  all  other  verbs 
of  existence)  follows  tlie  subject,  as  in  the  above  quoted  passage  of 
Livy,  xxi.  15. : Quamqtiam  captivi  mililum  praeda  fuerant.  So  also,  Cic.  de 
Fin.  v.  10.:  qvae  (omnia)  sine  dijno  vitae  sunt  eversio;  Ovid,  Met.  viii.  636.: 
tnta  domus  duo  sunt ; Tae.  Ann.  iv.  5. : praecipuum  robur  Rhenum  jusrta  octo 
legitmes  erant,  for  legiones  is  the  subject ; Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iv.  5. : angustiae, 
unde  procedit  Peloponnesus,  Istlimos  appellantur.  But  we  also  find,  and 
perhaps  even  more  frequently,  that  the  verb  takes  the  number  of  the  sub- 
stantive which  is  properly  the  predicate ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Pis.  4. : aude  nunc,  o 
furia,  de  tuo  consulatu  dicere,  cujus  foil  initium  ludi  Compitalicii ; Sallust, 
Jiig.  21.:  possedere  ea  loco,  quae  proxuma  Carthaginem  Numidia  appellatur; 
Terent.  Andr.  iii.  2.  23. : ammitium  irae  amoris  integratio  est ; Liv.  i.  34. : 
cut  Tarquinii  matema  tuntum  patria  esset ; ii.  54. : Manlio  Veientes  provincia 
evenit;  xlv.  39.:  pars  non  minima  triumphi  est  victimae  praecedentes.  Jn 
propositions  like  that  of  Seneca,  Epist.  4.  : Magnae  divitiae  sunt  lege  na- 
turae composita  paupertas;  and  Cicero,  Parad.  vi.  3.:  Contentum  vero  suis 
rebus  esse  maximae  sunt  certissimaeque  divitiae,  the  plural  is  less  surprising. 
But  it  is  clear,  that  where  the  subject  and  predicate  may  be  exchanged  or 
transposed,  the  verb  takes  the  number  of  the  substantive  nearest  to  it.  ^\^lcn 
the  predicate  is  a participle  combined  with  esse  or  videri,  the  participle  takes 
the  gender  of  the  substantive  which  is  nearest  to  it,  according  to  the  rule 
explained  in  § 376.  Thus  we  find  in  Cicero,  de  Divin.  ii.  43. : non  omnis 
error  stuUitia  est  dicenda ; de  Leg.  i.  7. : unde  etiam  universiu  hie  mundus  um 
civitas  communis  deorum  atque  hominum  existimanda  (est) ; Terent.  Phorm.  i. 
2.  44. : paupertas  mihi  onus  visum  est  miserum  et  grave.  If  we  transpose  non 
est  omnis  stultitia  error  dicendus,  and  visa  mihi  semper  est  paupertas  grave  onus 
et  miserum,  the  propositions  are  just  as  correct.  But  in  Justin,  i.  2.:  Se- 
miramis,  sexum  me/Uita,  puer  esse  credita  est,  the  feminine  would  be  necessai'y 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  even  if  there  were  no  verb  esse. 

[§  370.]  3.  When  an  adjective  and  a substantive  arc  com- 
bined with,  without  being  connected  by  the  verb  esse,  or  by  a 
relative  pronoun  and  esse,  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  only  one 
idea,  as  in  “ a good  man,”  the  adjective,  participle,  or  jironoun 
follows  the  substantive  in  gender,  number,  and  case ; e.  g.  hvic 
modesto  puero  credo,  hanc  modestam  virginem  diligo. 

Wlien  two  substantives  are  united  with  each  other  in  this  way, 
they  iire  said,  in  grammatical  language,  to  stand  in  apposition  to 
each  other,  and  the  one  substantive  explains  and  defines  the 
other ; e.  g.  oppidum  Paestum,  arbor  laurus,  Taurus  mans,  lupus 
piscis,  Socrates  vir  sapientissimus.  The  explanatory  substantive 
(substanticum  appositutn)  takes  the  same  case  as  the  one  which 
is  explained ; e.  g.  Socraiem,  sapientissimum  virum,  Athenienscs 
interfecerunt  (an  exception  occurs  in  names  of  towns,  see  § 399.). 
They  may  differ  in  number  and  gender,  as  urbs  Athenae,  pieces 
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signum  ; Virg.  Eclog.  ii.  1.:  Formosum  pastor  Corgdon  ardehat 
Alexin,  delictat  domini ; but  when  the  substantive  in  appo- 
sition has  two  genders,  it  takes  the  one  wliich  answers  to  that 
of  the  other  substantive.  (Comp,  above,  § 365.)  The  predicate 
likewise  follows  the  substantive  which  is  to  be  explained,  as  in 
Cicero:  TuUiola,  deliciolae  nostrae,  tuum  munusculum  Jlagitat ; 
Quum  duo  fulmina  nostri  imperii  subito  in  Hispania,  Cn.  et 
P.  Scipiones,  extincti  occidissent,  for  the  words  duo  fulmina, 
though  placed  first,  are  only  in  apposition.  When  plural  names 
of  places  are  explained  by  the  apposition  urbs,  oppidum,  civitas, 
the  predicate  generally  agrees  with  the  apposition  ; e.  g.  Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist.  ii.  53.:  Vulsinii,  oppidum  Tuscorum  opulentissimum, 
conerematum  est  fulmine. 

O vitae  philosopkia  dux  (magistra),  virtutis  indagatrix  expultrixque 

vitiorum  I Cic.  Tusc.  v.  2. 

Pgthagoras  velut  genitricem  virtutum  frugalitatcm  omnibus  in- 

gerebat  (commendabat),  Justin,  xx  4. 

Note.  Occasionally  however  the  predicate  follows  the  substantive  in  ap- 
position ; e.  g.  Sallust,  Hist.  i.  Orat.  Phil. ; Qui  viilemini  inlenta  mala,  quasi 
fulaten,  nptare  se  quisque  ne  attingal,  although  the  construction  is : nplare  ne 
mala  se  attinganl.  It  arises  from  the  position  of  the  words,  the  verb  accom- 
modating itself  to  the  subject  which  is  nearest  Hence  it  not  unfrcquently 
happens,  1.  that  the  verb,  contrary  to  the  grammatical  rule,  agrees  with 
the  nearest  noun  of  a subordinate  sentenee  ; ns  in  Sallust,  Cat.  23. : Sed  ei 
cariora  semper  omnia,  quum  decus  atque  pudicitia  fuit;  Cie.  Phil.  iv.  4. : Qtds 
igitur  ilium  consulcm,  nisi  lutrones  putant  f and  2.  that  the  adjective  parts  of 
speech  take  the  gender  and  numljer  of  the  noun  in  apposition  or  of  the  sub- 
ordinate sentence ; e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Leg.  Man.  5. : Corinthum  patres  vestri,  totius 
firaeciat  lumen,  extinctum  esse  voluerunt ; Nep.  Them.  7.:  illorum  urbem  ut 
prnpugnaculum  oppositum  esse  barbaris. 

[§371.]  4.  When  a relative  or  demonstrative  pronoun  refers 
to  a noun  in  another  clause,  the  pronoun  agrees  with  it  in 
gender  and  number;  c.  g.  tarn  modestus  ille  puer  est,  quern  ri- 
disti,  de  quo  audivisti,  riijus  tutor  es,  ut  omnes  eum  diligant. 
When  the  verb  itself  or  a whole  proposition  is  referred  to,  it  is 
treated  as  a neuter  substantive,  and  in  this  case  id  quod  is  ge- 
nerally used  instead  of  the  simple  quod;  c.  g.  Nep.  Timol.  1: 
Timnleon,  id  quod  difficilius  putatur,  multo  sapientius  tulit  se~ 
cundam,  quam  adversam  fortunam. 

[§  37J.]  Kote.  Exception  to  this  rule;  when  a wor<l  of  a preceding  Pro- 
position or  this  proposition  itself,  is  explained  by  a substantive  with  the  verbs 
esse,  dicere,  rocare,  appellare,  nominare,  habere,  putare,  &c.  or  their  passives, 
the  relative  pronoun  usually  takes  the  gender  and  number  of  the  expla- 
natory substantive  which  follows  : e.  g.  Liv.  xlii.  44. : TTiebae  ipsae,  quod 
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Bofoliae  caput  eat,  in  magno  tumultu  erant.  (A  frrcat  many  instances  of  the 
same  kind  arc  collected  by  Drakenborcli  on  Liv.  xxxii.  30.)  Cuaa.  Bell.  Cie, 
iii.  80. : Caeaar  Gomphoa  pemcnit,  quod  cat  oppidum  Theamliae ; Cie.  Bnit. 
83. : extol  ejtis  peroratio,  qui  epilogua  dicitur;  de  Leg.  i.  7.:  nniinnl  plruiim 
rationis,  quem  rocamua  hominem ; p.  Sext.  40. : domicilia  conjnncta,  qnaa  urbea 
dicimua,  moemhu.a  aaejutermii;  Phil.  v.  14. : Pompeio,  quod  imperii  llnmaui 
lumen  fuit,  extinclo;  in  Pis.  30. : P.  liutilio,  quod  apecimen  habuit  haec  cicitaa 
innocentiae;  Liv.  i.  4.7.:  Pomae  fanum  Dianae  jioputi  Latini  cum  popido 
Ilomano  fecerunt : ea  era!  cmfeaaio,  caput  rerum  Jlomnm  eaae ; Cic.  de  Off. 
iii.  10. : Si  omnia  faxjeitda  aunt,  quae  amici  relint,  non  amicitiae  tidea,  aed  con- 
jurationea  putnmlue  aunt,  i.  e.  such  things  or  connectioiw  cannot  l>e  looked 
upon  .as  friendships,  but  are  conspiracies.  So  also ; Uta  tpiidem  via,  surely 
this  is  force ; haec  fuga  cat,  non  pm/ectio ; ea  ipaa  cauaa  belli  /nit,  for  id  ipaum, 
&e.  This  explains  the  frequent  forms  of  such  explanatory  sentences,  a.s  qui 
tuua  cal  amor  erga  me ; quae  tua  eat  humanitna,  for  with  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  it  would  likewise  be  ea  tua  humanitaa  eat,  this  or  such  is  thy 
kindness. 

Lccia  eat  animi  lucem  aplendaremque  f ugientia,  juatam  gloriam,  qui  eat  fructua 

verac  virtiUia  honestisaimua,  repudiare,  Cic.  in  Pia.  24. 

Omnium  artium,  quae  ad  rectum  rireiuli  viam  pertinent,  ratio  et  diaciffina  atudio 

aapientiae,  quae  philoaophia  dicitur,  conlinetar,  Cic.  Tnac.  i.  I. 

Idem  relic  et  idem  nolle,  ea  demum  finna  amicitia  eat,  Sallust,  Cat.  20. 

It  must  however  be  observed,  that  when  a noun  is  to  be  explained  and  to 
be  distinguished  from  another  of  the  same  kind,  the  relative  pronoun  follows 
the  general  rule,  agreeing  in  gender  and  number  with  the  substantive  to  be 
ex])lained ; e.  g.  C.acs.  Bell.  Gall.  v.  1 1. : /lumen,  quod  appellator  Tameaia,  i.  e. 
that  pjirticular  river ; Xcp.  Paua.  3."T  genua  eat  tpauldam  hnminum,  quixl  Ilotae 
rocatur;  especially  when  a demonstrative  pronoun  is  added,  as  in  Curt.  iii. 
20. : Bareua  ad  eum  locum,  quem  Amanicaa  pylaa  vacant,  perrenit.  lJut  when 
the  noun  following  is  a foreign  word,  the  pronoun  agrees  with  the  preceding 
one,  ns  in  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  5. : cohibere  motua  animi  turbato.a,  quoa  Graeci  uaOti 
nmnimnd;  Quintil.  viii.  3.  16. : quum  itlem  /requentiaaime  pliira  verba  aigni/eeni, 
qianl  oeviuvi’pm  rocatur.  Comp.  Gronov.  on  Senec.  Conaul.  ad  Mara  19.,  and 
Drakcnborch  on  Livy,  ii.  38.,  with  the  commentators  there  mentioned. 

[§  373.]  5.  When  the  subject  consists  of  several  nouns  in 

the  singular,  the  predicate  is  generally  in  the  plural,  if  cither  all 
or  some  of  those  nouns  denote  persons ; but  if  they  denote 
things,  cither  the  singular  or  plural  may  be  used.  If,  however, 
one  of  the  nouns  is  in  the  jdur.al,  the  predicate  must  liketyise  be 
in  the  plural,  unless  it  attach  itself  more  csixjcially  to  the 
nearest  sulwtautive  in  the  singular. 

Apud  Rcffillum  hello  iMtinorum  in  no.atra  acic  Castor  ct  Pollux 
cquis  pitf/nare  visi  sunt,  Cic.  Pc  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  2. 

Cum  tempus  necessitnsque  postulat,  dccertandum  manu  est,  ct 

mors  servituti  turpitudinique  anteponenda,  Cic.  De  Off.  L 23. 
Benejiciuin  et  pratia  homines  inter  se  conjungunt. 
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Vi'fa,  mors,  dimtiar,  p^vpertas  omnes  homines  vehementissime 
jjermovent,  Cic.  De  OJf.  ii.  10. 

Note  1.  When  the  subject  consists  of  two  nouns  denotin;T  tilings  in  the 
singular,  the  predicate  viu'ies  between  the  singular  and  plural,  according  us 
the  two  nouns  constitute,  as  it  were,  only  one  idea,  or  two  dilferent  or  o]>- 
posite  ones.  It  may  be  reniJirked  here  that  the  subject  Senalns  populmipLC 
Itomanus  (but  also  Syracmanus,  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  21. ; Centuripinus,  ibid,  iii. 
4o. ; Saguntimis,  Liv.  xxviii.  39.)  is  always  followed  by  the  preiiicate  in  the 
singular.  A relative  pronoun,  referring  to  two  singular  nouns,  is  always  in 
the  jilural,  unless  it  be  intended  to  refer  only  to  the  last. 

Even  when  the  subject  consists  of  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons,  the 
predicate  is  not  unfrecpiently  found  in  the  singular,  and  that  not  only  in  coses 
where  it  may  seem  that  the  writer  at  first  thought  only  of  one  person  ainl 
afterwards  the  other,  as  in  Cic.  Orat.  12. : num  <pmni  coiicismei  Thrasymachus 
minulis  numeris  viderctur  et  Gorgias;  or  Tmc.  i.  1. : siqutdem  Jlomcrus  fnit  ct 
Hesiodns  ante  liomam  conditam;  comp.  Brut.  11.  init. — but  also  without  this 
excuse,  as  Cic.  Brut.  8.:  Sed  ut  intellectum  est,  quantain  vim  huheret  accuruta 
et  facta  quodammodo  oratio,  turn  etiam  magistri  dicendi  midti  suhito  extitcrunt. 
Nam  LeotUinus  Gorgias,  Thrasymachis  Chalcedonius,  Protagoras  Abderites, 
Prodicus  Cevs,  Hippias  Klcns  in  honore  magno  fuit,  aliiqne  multi  temporibus 
iisdem;  de  Orat.  ii.  12.:  Qualis  apud  Graecos  Pherecydes,  Ilcllanicus,  Acusilas 
fuit  aliiqne  permulti,  talis  noster  Cato  et  Pictor  et  Piso;  de  Divin.  \.  38.:  hac 
ratione  et  Chrysippus  et  Diogenes  ct  Antipatcr  utitur;  de  Fat.  17. : in  qua  sen- 
tentia  Democritus,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles,  Aristotcles  fuit ; in  Verr,  i.  30. : 
condemiuitiir  enim  perpaucis  sententiis  Philodamus  et  ejtis  flius ; ibid.  iv.  42. ; 
dixit  hoc  apud  vos  Zosippm  et  Ismenias,  homines  nobilissimi ; de  Orat.  i.  62. : 
haec  (puun  Aidonius  dixisset,  sane  dubitare  visas  est  Sulpicius  et  Cotta ; Caes. 
Bell.  Civ.  i.  2. : intercedit  M.  Antonins,  Q.  Cassius,  tribuni  plcbis.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  passtiges  from  the  poets,  who,  especially  Ilorace,  frecjuently 
use  the  predicate  in  the  singular,  when  the  subject  consists  of  several  nouns 
denoting  i>ersons ; e.  g.  Ilorat.  Carm.  ii.  13.  37.:  Quin  et  Prometheus  ct 
Pelopis  parens  didci  laborum  decipitur  sono.  Comp.  Bentley  on  Carvi.  i.  24.  8. 
The  plural,  however,  must  be  considered  as  the  rule  in  prose.  Only  the 
words  unus  et  alter  have  invariably  the  predicate  in  the  singidar.  When  the 
subject  consists  of  nouns  denoting  ptjrsons  and  things,  the  plural  of  the  pre- 
dicate is  preferable  to  the  singular  ; e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  15:  coitio  considum 
et  Pompeius  obsunt;  Liv.  xxviii.  18.:  nec  dubitare  quin  Syphax  regnumquc 
(jus  jam  in  Bomanorum  essent  potestate,  and  so  in  xxxix.  51. : Prusiam  sus- 
pp.rtum  Romanis  et  rcceptus  Hannibal  et  bellum  adeerSus  Eumenem  motum  fa- 
ciebant,  is  more  probable  than  faciebat. 

[§  S74.]  Note  2.  When  the  subject  consists  of  nouns  connected  by  the  disjunc- 
tive conjunction  ant,  the  predicate  is  found  in  the  plural  .as  well  as  in  the  sin- 
gular, though  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  our  feeling  to  use  the  sin- 
gular ; e.  g.  Cic.  Tu.se.  v.  9. : Si  Socrates  aut  Antisthenes  diceret;  de  OJf.  i.  28. : si 
Acacus  aut  latinos  diceret;  but  de  OJf.  i.  41. : nec  quemqiutm  hoc  errore  duct 
oportet,  ut,  si  quid  Socrates  aut  Aristippus  contra  morem  consuctudinemque 
cicilem  fecerint  locative  sint,  idem  sibi  arbitretur  licere;  Liv.  v.  8. : ut  quosque 
stadium  pricatim  aut  gratia  occupuverunL  In  Cicero,  de  Orat.  ii.  4.,  the 
reading  is  uncertain : ne  Sulpicius  aut  Cotta  plus  quam  ego  apud  te  mlcre  vide- 
antur.  Ernesti,  who  approves  of  vidcatur  exclusively,  was  not  struck  by  the 
same  peculiarity  in  the  preceding  passage.  With  axU — aut,  the  singular  is  tui- 
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qucstionablj  prefernble,  ns  in  Cic.  Philip,  xujl-:  nec  enim  mac primum  ant 
Prutus  aid  Cassius  salutem  libertatemque  patriae  legem  sanctistimam  et  morem 
optimum  jtuiicaeit;  with  nec — nec  we  likewise  prefer  the  siiijjular,  with  Bentley 
on  Horace,  Carm.  i.  13.  6.,  but  the  plural  occurs  in  Pliny,  Panegyr.  75. : 
erani  enim  (acclamationes)  quibus  nec  senatus  gloriari  nec  princeps  possent, 
whore  posset  would  certainly  be  just  as  good.  Comp.  Liv.  xxvi.  5.  in  6n. 
The  plural  seems  to  be  necessary  only  when  the  subject  docs  not  consist  of 
two  nouns  of  the  third  person,  but  contains  a first  or  second  person,  as  in 
Terence,  Adelph.  i.  2.  23. : haec  ri  neque  ego  neque  tu  fecimus;  D.  Brutus  in 
Cic.  lul  Fain.  xi.  20. : q^iod  in  JDecemviris  neque  ego  nego  Caesar  habiti  esse- 
mus.  With  seu—seu  and  tarn — quam,  the  predicate  is  in  the  plural : Frontin. 
de  Aquaed,  Praef.  and  § 128.  (it/  proprium  jus  tarn  res  publica  quam  pricata 
haberent.) 

[§  art.]  Note  3.  When  the  subject  is  a singular  noun  joined  to  another 
(either  plural  or  singular)  by  the  preposition  cum,  the  grammatical  con- 
struction seems  to  demand  that  the  predicate  should  be  in  the  singular, 
as  in  Cic.  ad  Alt.  vii.  14..-  tu  ipse  cum  Sexto  scire  relim  quid  cogites;  ad 
Quint  Frat.m.i.  •.  Domitius  cum  Messula  cerlus  esse  videbatur  ; Ovid,  Ft«/.  i. 
12. : tu  quoque  cum  Draso  praemia  fratre  feres.  But  the  plural  is  more  fre- 
quent, the  subject  being  conceived  to  consist  of  more  than  one  person  ; Liv. 
xxi.  60. : ipse  dux  cum  aliquot  principibus  capiuntur ; Sallust,  Cat.  43. : Zentu- 
Ills  cum  ceteris— constituerant ; Jug.  101.;  Pocchus  cum  jteditibus — inradunt; 
hiep.  Phoc.  2. : ejus  consilio  Demosthenes  cum  ceteris,  qui  bene  de  rep.  mereri 
exislimahantur,  populiscito  in  cxilium  erant  expulsi ; and  to  judge  fiom  these 
and  other  instances,  quoted  by  Cortc  on  the  passages  of  Sallust,  it  seems 
that  the  plural  is  preferred,  when  the  main  subject  is  separated  from  the 
predicate  by  intermediate  clauses,  so  that  the  jilurality  spoken  of  is  more 
strongly  impressed  on  the  writer’s  mind  than  the  grammatical  subject.  Even 
in  reference  to  gendcr(of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter)  nouns  connected  with 
each  other  by  cum,  are  treated  as  if  they  were  connected  by  et.  Ovid.  Fast. 
iv.  55.:  Put  cum  Lauso  de  Numitore  sati;  Liv.  xlv.  28.;  Jiliam  cum  filio 
accitos;  Justin,  xiv.  16.:  JUium  Alexandri  cum  matre  in  arcem  Amphipolita- 
nam  custodiendos  mittit. 

[§  376.]  6.  With  regard  to  the  gender,  wliich  the  predicjite 

(an  adjective,  participle,  or  pronoun),  takes,  when  it  belongs  to 
several  nouns,  the  following  rules  must  be  observed : — 

a)  When  the  nouns  are  of  one  gender,  the  predicate  (ad- 
jective, participle,  oi  pronoun)  takes  the  same. 

h)  When  they  are  of  different  genders,  the  masculine  (in  case 
of  their  denoting  living  beings)  is  preferred  to  the  fcniininc, 
and  the  predicate  accordingly  takes  the  masculine.  A\'hen  the 
nouns  denote  things,  the  predicate  takes  the  neuter,  and  when 
they  denote  both  living  beings  and  things  mixed  together,  it 
takes  either  the  gender  of  the  living  beings,  or  the  neuter. 

Jam  pridem  pater  mihi  et  mater  mortui  sunt.  Ter. 

Labor  voluptasquc,  dissiviilia  naturd,  societate  quadam  inter  sc 

naturali  juncta  sunt,  Liv.  v.  4. 
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Jane,  fac  aetemos  pacem  pacisque  ministrosl  Oviil,  Fast  I.  287. 
Romani,  si  me  scelus  fratris,  te  senectus  ahsnmpserit,  regem  reg- 
numque  Macedoniae  sua  futura  sciunt,  Liv.  xl.  10. 

Or  tlie  predicate  (adjective,  participle,  or  pronoun),  agrees 
only  with  one  of  the  nouns,  and  is  supplied  by  the  mind  for 
the  others;  this  is  the  case  especially,  when  the  subject  consists 
of  nouns  denoting  living  lieings  and  things. 

Thrasgbulus  contemptus  est  primo  a tyrannis  atque  ^'us  soli- 
tudo,  Nep.  Thras.  2. 

L.  Brutus  exulem  et  regem  ipsum,  et  liberos  ejus,  et  gentem 
Tarquiniorum  esse  jussit,  Cic.  De  Re  Pull.  ii.  25. 

Hominis  utilitati  agri  omnes  et  maria  parent,  Cic. 

Nunc  emergit  amor,  nunc  desiderium  ferre  non  possum,  Jiunc  mihi 
nihil  libri,  nihil  litterae,  nihil  doctrina  prodest : itu  dies  et  noctes 
tamquam  avis  ilia,  mari  prospecto,  evolare  cupio,  Cic.  nd  Aft. 
ix.  10.  2. 

[§  377.]  Note.  Wo  have  not  mentioned  the  case  of  a suliject  consisting 
of  living  beings  of  the  feminine  and  neuter  genders ; e.  g.  soror  lua  et  ijus 
mancipium.  No  instance  of  such  a combination  occurs,  but  we  should  be 
oblig^  to  make  the  predicate ; e.  g.  inventae  or  imenti  sutU,  according  as 
frumcipium  may  denote  a male  or  female  slave.  The  grammatical  preference 
of  the  maseulinc  gender  to  the  feminine  is  clear  also  from  the  fact  of  the 
mascul.  words  fiUi,  fratres,  soceri,  reges,  comprising  persons  of  both  sexes  • 
as  in  Livy  : legaii  must  stmt  ad  Ptolemamm  Clcopatramque  reges;  Tac.  Attn. 
xii.  4. ; fratrum  inautoditum  amorem,  in  speaking  of  a brother  and  his  sister. 
The  following  examples  of  the  predicate  being  in  the  neuter  gender,  when 
the  subject  consists  of  nouns  denoting  things,  may  be  added  to  those  already 
quoted.  Sallust : divitiae,  decus,  gloria  in  oetdis  situ  smil;  Livy : Fortniis 
portam  mwumque  de  coelo  tacta  esse;  Merico  urbs  et  ager  in  Sicilia  jussa 
dari;  and  so  also  with  the  relative  pronoun ; Sallust : otium  atque  divitiae, 
quae  prima  mortales  putanS.  The  neuter  is  further  not  unfrequcntly  used 
when  the  two  nouns  of  the  subject  (denoting  things)  are  of  the  same  gender ; 
c.  g.  Liv.  xxxvii.  32. : postquam  ira  et  avaritia  imperio  potentiora  erant;  Cic. 
de  Fat.  Dear.  iii.  24. ; fortunam  nemo  ab  inconslantia  et  temeritate  sejunget, 
quae  digna  certe  non  sunt  deo.  Those  passages,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which 
the  subject  consists  of  names  of  things  of  diilerent  gender,  and  the  predicate 
agrees  in  gender  with  a more  distant  masc.  or  fcminT  must  be  considered  as 
exceptions  j but  in  such  cases  the  noun  with  which  the  predicate  agrees  is 
usually  the  more  prominent,  the  other  or  others  being  considered  as  depend- 
ent or  subordinate ; e.  g.  Plancus  in  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  24. : Amor  tuus  ac 
judicium  de  me  utrum  mihi  plus  dignitatis  an  voluptatis  sit  aUaturus,  non  facile 
dixerim;  i.  e.  thy  love,  and  thy  favourable  opinion  of  me,  which  is  the  result 
of  it;  Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  1.:  Lucus  Hie  et  haec  Arpinatium  qttereus  agnoscitur, 
saepe  a me  lectus  in  Mario,  the  oak  being  only  a part  of  the  grove.  See  the 
commentators  (Wesenberg)  on  Cic.  p.  Sezt.  53.,  and  on  Suet.  Caes.  75. 

[§  378.]  7.  When  the  personal  pronouns  ego,  tu,  nos,  vos, 
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combined  with  one  or  more  other  nouns  form  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  the  predicate  follows  the  first  person  in  preference  to 
the  second  and  tliird,  and  the  second  in  preference  to  the  third. 
Si  tu  et  Tullia,  lux  nostra,  valetis,  ego  et  suavissimtis  Cicero 
valemus,  Cic.  Ad  Fam.  xiv.  6. 

Quid  est  quod  tu  aut  ilia  cum  Fortuna  hoc  nomine  queri 
possitis,  Sulpic.  in  Cic.  Ad  Fam.  iv.  5. 

Note.  So  also  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  45. : hoc  jure  et  majores  noetri  et  nos  semper 
nsi  sumus;  in  RttU.  i.  7. ; Frrastis,  Rulle,  vehementer  et  tu  et  nonnulli  coUrgae 
tui.  But  in  this  ca.se  also  the  predicate  frequently  agrees  with  one  of  the 
subjects,  and  is  supplied  by  the  mind  for  the  others  ; e.  g.  Cicero  : Vos  ipsi 
et  senatus  frequens  restitit;  et  ego  et  Cicero  mens  flagitabit.  With  regard  to 
the  relative  pronoun,  the  above  rule  remains  in  force,  and  we  must  accord- 
ingly say  : tu  etpoier,  qui  tn  coneivio  eratis;  ego  et  tu,  qui  eramus. 


n.  ON  THE  USE  OF  CASES. 

CHAP.  LXX. 

NOMINATIVE  CASE. 

[379.]  1.  The  subjrtit  of  a proposition  is  in  the  nominative 

(sec  § 362.),  and  the  noun  of  the  predicate  only  when  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  subject  by  the  verb  esse  and  similar  verbsc 
apparerc,  appear ; existere,  fieri,  evadere,  come  into  existence, 
become ; videri,  seem,  appear ; tnanere,  remain ; or  tlic  passives 
of  the  actives  mentioned  in  § 394 ; viz.  did,  appellari,  existimari, 
haberi,  &c. ; e.  g.  Justus  videbatur,  he  appeared  just ; rex  appel- 
labatur,  ho  was  called  king.  The  personal  pronouns  ego,  tu, 
tile,  nos,  VOS,  and  illi  are  implied  in  the  terminations  of  the  verb, 
and  are  expressed  only  when  they  denote  emphasis  or  opposition. 
(In)  rebus  angustis  animosus  atque  fortis  appare,  Horat. 
harm.  ii.  10.  21. 

Appius  adeo  novum  sibi  ingenium  i-nducrat,  ut  plebicola  repente 
omnisque  aurae  popularis  captator  evaderet,  Liv.  iii.  33. 

£go  reges  ejed,  vos  tyrannos  intrqdudtis ; ego  libertatem,  quae 
non  erat,  peperi,  vos  partam  servare  non  vultis,  says  L.  Brutus 
in  the  Auct.  ad  Jlercnn.  iv.  53. 

Note  1.  The  construction  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  the  only 
case  in  which  the  subject  is  not  in  the  nominative,  but  in  the  accusative. 
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(See  § 5^.)  In  tUa  CAse^c  predicate,  with  the  above-mentioned  verbs,  is 
likewise  in  the  accusative. 

[}  380.]  Note  2.  Videri  is  used  throughout  as  a personal  verb,  as  (ego) 
videor,  (tu)  citlerit,  &c.,  cir  (onus  ease;  ridemur,  videmiiti  viri  btmi  c.ssc, 
or  hoe  fecitee.  The  impersonal  construction  is  sometimes  found,  as  in 
Cic.  Tv»c.  V.  5.:  Non  mihi  videtur,  ad  beate  tdeendum  tatu  potee  cirtulent 
(comp.  Davis'  remark),  but  much  more  rarely  than  the  personal  one.  When 
connected  with  the  dative  of  a pronoun  referring  to  the  subject,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  “ to  think  or  fancy  e.  g.  antens  miki/uisse  videor ; for- 
tunatm  tiii  Damocles  eidebatur  (esse)  ; « hoe  tibi  iniellexisse  videris,  or  even 
in  connection  with  videre;  e.  g.  videor  mihi  videre  imminentes  reipublicae 
tempestates,  4tc.  It  should  however  be  observed  that  the  dative  of  the  first 
person  is  sometimes  omitted ; e.  g.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor,  ii.  61. : satis  docuisse 
videor;  ibid.  i.  21. : saepe  de  L,  Crasso  videor  audisse;  de  Fin.  ii.  5. : cum 
Oraece,  ut  videor,  luadenter  sciam,  i.  o.  ns  it  seems  to  me,  or  as  I think. ' 

[§  381.]  2.  The  nominative  is  sometimes  not  expressed  in 

Latin.  Thus  the  word  homines  is  understood  with  a verb  in 
the  third  person  plural  active,  in  such  phrases  as  landant  hu?ic 
regem,  they,  or  people  praise  tlus  king ; dicunt,  tradunt,  feruni 
hunc  regem  esse  justum,  people  say  that  this  king  is  just. 


CHAP.  LXXI. 

ACCUSATIVE  CASE. 

[§  382.]  1.  The  accusative  denotes  the  object  of  an  action,  and 

is  therefore  joined  to  all  transitive  verbs,  whether  active  or  de- 
ponent, to  express  the  person  or  thing  affected  by  the  action 
implied  in  such  verbs;  c.  g.  pater  amat  {tuetur)  Jilium.  "When 
the  verb  is  active,  the  same  proposition  may  be  expressed  without 
change  of  meaning  in  tlie  passive  voice,  the  object  or  accusative 
becoming  the  subject  or  nominative ; thus  instead  of  pater  amat 
filinm,  we  may  say  JUius  amatur  a patre. 

The  transitive  or  intransitive  nature  of  a verb  depends  en- 
tirely upon  its  meaning  (see  § 142.),  which  must  be  learned  from 
the  dictionary.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  many  Latin 
verbs  may  acquire  a transitive  meaning,  besides  the  original 
intransitive  one,  and  accordingly  govern  the  accusative. 

[§38.3.]  Note  1.  Some  verbs  are  called  transitive  and  others  intransitive, 
according  as  they  occur  more  frequently  in  the  one  sense  or  the  other.  Alt 
particulars  must  be  learned  from  the  Dictionary.  Ludere,  to  play,  for  ex- 
ample, is  naturally  an  intransitive,  but  has  a transitive  meaning  in  the  senso 
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of  “play  the  part  of;”  e.  g.  ludit  ftonum  ctvfm,  ke  play*  the  good  citizen, 
affects  to  be  a good  citizen.  Uorrere  properly  signihes  “ to  feel  a shudder,” 
and  fastidire  “ to  be  disgusted  with,"  but  both  are  frequently  used  as  tran- 
sitives : horrere  dolorem,  fwstidire  preces  or  mores  olicujvs,  to  dread  pain,  to 
reject  a person’s  petition,  to  be  disgusted  with  bis  manners.  There  are  several 
other  such  verbs,  as  dolere,  gemere,  hmentari,  liigcre,  maerere,  liicrimare,  plo~ 
rare,  queri;  e.  g.  casum  hunc.  Festiimre  and  properare,  moreover,  signify  not 
only  to  hasten,"  but  “ to  accelerate e.  g.  mortem  suam ; vwuere  not  only 
“ to  wait,"  but  “ to  await"  or  “ to  c.xpect c.  g.  hoslium  adrentum  ridere,  to 
laugh  an<I  to  ridicule  (like  irridere).  Such  examples  being  sanctioned  by  usage, 
the  Latin  writers,  in  some  cases,  extendeil  the  principle  still  further,  and 
Cicero  {de  Fin.  ii.  34.)  has  the  bold,  but  beautiful  and  expressive,  phrase : Quum 
XerxeSy  HeUesponto  juncto,  Athone  perfossoy  mare  ambulavisset,  terram  nari- 
gassety  instead  of  the  ordinary  expression  in  mari  ambularisiely  in  terra  nari- 
gasset.  In  such  phrases  as  dormio  totam  ftiemem,  tertiam  aelalem  pieo,  noctes 
vigiloy  the  accusative  might  seem  to  express  only  duration  of  time  (§  395.), 
but  as  the  passive  forms  also  occur,  lota  mihi  dormilur  hiemsy  jam  tertia 
viritur  aetaSy  noctes  rigilantur  amaraCy  it  will  be  more  judicious  to  consider 
the  verbs  dormire,  virerSy  rigilarCy  in  those  cases  as  transitives,  equivalent  to 
“ spend  in  sleeping,  living,  waking.” 

The  words  which  denote  “to  smell”  or  “taste  of  any  thing,”  viz.  olercy 
redolerSy  saperCy  rest/wre,  are  in  the  same  matmer  used  as  transitive  verbs, 
and  joined  with  an  accusative  (instead  of  the  ablative  which  they  would  require 
as  intransitive  verbs).  Their  meaning  in  this  case  is  “to  give  back  the  smell 
or  taste  of  any  thing  e.  g.  olet  unguenta;  piscis  ipsum  mare  sapit;  nnguenta 
gratiora  sunty  quae  terraniy  qnam  quae  crocum  sapiant;  uva  picem  resipiensy 
and  in  a figurative  sense:  olet peregrinum,  redolet  antiquitatem;  together  with 
such  expressions  a.s,  anhelat  crudelitatemy  pingue  quiddam  et  peregrinum  sonat, 
tanguinem  nostrum  sitiebat.  The  poets  go  still  further,  and  use,  c.  g.,  pallere, 
pavercy  tremercy  trepidare  aliquidy  instead  of  timers;  arderCy  calercy  teperCype- 
rirSy  deperire  mtdieremy  instead  of  amare  midicrem.  Such  expressions  should 
not  l>e  imitated  in  prose,  any  more  than  the  use  of  a neuter  adjective  instead 
of  an  adverb ; as  in  : torvum  clamarSy  tremendum  sonarCy  lucidum  fulgent  oculi, 
concerning  which  see  § 266.  Tacitus  however  says,  Ann.  iv.  60. : Tiberius 
falsum  renidens  vultu;  and  vi.  32. : Euphraten  nulla  imbrium  ri  sponte  et  im- 
menstim  attoUi. 

[§  ss*.]  We  must  here  mention  a peculiar  mode  of  joining  an  accusative 
with  intransitive  verbs,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Greek  and  also  in 
Engll.sh.  It  consists  of  a substantive  of  the  same  root  ns  the  verb,  or  at  least  one 
of  the  same  meaning,  being  added  in  the  accusative ; but  this  substantive  is 
usually  qualified  by  an  adjective  or  a pronoun;  e.  g.  vitam  jucundam  tivere, 
longam  viam  tVe,  hoc  bellum  bettarCy  grarem  pugnam  (proelium)  ptignare, 
alterius  gnudinm  gauderCy  Imnas  preces  precariy  risum  Sardonium  riderSy  con- 
similem  Itulum  Itulercy  serritutem  service  durissimam.  snmnium  somniare. 

(Odi)  qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt.  — juven.  ii.  3. 

[§  S85.]  But  even  without  any  change  or  modification  of  meaning,  intran- 
sitive verbs  may  have  the  accusative  of  pronouns  and  adjective  pronouns 
in  the  neuter  gender,  in  order  to  express,  in  a general  way,  the  direction  in 
which  a feeling  or  condition  is  manifested ; if  thb  tendency  were  expressed 
more  definitely  by  a substantive,  the  accusative  could  not  be  used.  We  thus 
frequently  find  such  phrases  as  : hoc  luctor,  I rejoice  at  this ; hoc  non  dubito, 
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I do  not  doubt  this ; hoc  laboro,  iUud  tibi  non  auentior,  aliquid  tibi  tuccentto, 
non  potmm  idem  gloriari,  unum  omnet  student,  where  the  accusative  of  a de- 
finite substantive,  such  as,  hasw  umm  rem  omnes  student,  could  not  have  bc‘eu 
used.  So  Terence  says  : id  operam  do,  I strive  after  this  ; Cicero,  ad  Fum. 
vi.  8. : consilium  petis,  quid  tibi  sim  auctor;  and  Livy  often  uses  the  phrase 
quod  quidam  auclores  sunt,  which  is  attested  by  some  authors. 

Dolores  auietn  nunquam  taiitam  vim  habent,  ut  non  plus  habeat  sapiens  quod 
gaudeat  quam  quod  angatur,  Cic.  de  Fin,  i,  14. 

Vtrumque  laetor,  et  sine  dolore  corporis  te  fuisse  et  ammo  valuisse,  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  vii.  1. 

Note  2.  The  rule  that  in  the  change  of  a proposition  from  the  active  into 
the  passive  form  the  accusative  of  the  object  becomes  the  nominative  of  the 
subject,  remains  in  force  even  when  after  the  verbs  denoting  “to  say"  or 
“ command”  the  accusative  does  not  depend  upon  these  verbs,  but  belongs 
to  the  construction  of  the  accusative  with  an  iniinitive  ; e.  g.  dico  regem  esse 
justum,  jubeo  te  redire  (stK!  § 607.);  in  the  ]ia.ssivu  : rex  dicitur  Justus  esse,Ju- 
beris  redire,  as  though  dico  regem  oi  jubeo  te  belonged  to  each  other. 

[§  386.]  2.  Intransitive  verba  which  imply  motion,  as  ire, 
vadere,  volare,  and  some  also  which  imply  “ being  in  a place,” 
as  jacere,  stare  and  sedere,  acquire  a transitive  meaning  by 
being  compounded  with  a preposition,  and  then  govern  the 
accusative.  This,  however,  is  generally  the  case  only  in  verbs 
comjtounded  with  the  prepositions  circum,  per,  praeter,  trans, 
and  super,  and  in  those  compound  verbs  which  have  acquired  a 
figurative  meaning.  Such  verbs  become  perfect  transitives,  and 
the  accusative  which  they  take  in  the  active  form  of  a propo- 
sition as  their  object,  becomes  the  nominative  of  the  subject, 
when  the  proposition  is  changed  into  the  passive  form ; c.  g. 
Jlumen  transitur,  societas  initur,  mors  pro  republica  obitur.  With 
other  compounds  the  accusative  is  only  tolerated,  for  generally 
the  preposition  is  repeated,  or  the  dative  is  used  instead  of  the 
preposition  with  its  case  (§  415.). 

Amicilia  nonnunquam  praecurrit  judicium,  Cic.  Lael.  17. 

Kihil  est  turpius  quam  ccqnitioni  et  praeceptioni  assensionem  prae- 
currere,  Cic.  Acad,  L 12. 

Note.  The  rule  here  given  applies  to  a great  number  of  verbs,  for  there  are 
many  which  imply  motion,  as,  ire,  ambulare,  cedere,  currere,  equitare,  flucre, 
gradi,  labi,  nare,  and  nature,  repere,  salire,  scandere,  radere,  vehi,  volare,  and 
perhaps  also  venire,  and  their  compounds  are  very  numerous.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  them  : adire,  accedere,  adequitare,  adnare,  aggredi,  aUabi^ 
ascendere,  assilire  and  assultare,  adeenire  and  adventure,  advehi,  advolare, 
advolvi,  anteire,  antecedere,  antecurrere,  antegredi,  antevenire,  circumfluere, 
circumire,  circumvenire,  circumvolare,  coire,  convenire,  egredi,  elabi,  erumpere, 
evndere,  excedere,  exire,  inire,  incedere,  incurrere  and  ineursare,  ingredi,  illabi, 
innare  and  innatare,  insilire,  insultare,  invchi,  interjluere,  intervenire,  inradera 
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(irntmpen),  irrepere,  obambtJarf,  obegitilarr,  obire,  perambubtre,  percurt-frc, 
permean\  perciulfre,  pervagari,  pertwUire,  praecedere,  praecurrere,  prafjiuerr, 
prargreili,  praecrnire,  praeterirK,  praeterjiuere,  praetergredi,  pnietervehi, 
pruHtroolart,  subire,  mccedere,  tubrepere,  mpergredi,  sitpervadcre,  super- 
venire,  transire,  transnare,  transUire,  transvotare.  To  these  we  must  add 
some  compound  Tcrbs,  which  do  not  imply  motion,  but  in  general  “ being 
in  a place,”  as  adjacere,  assidere,  acambere  and  accubare,  adstare,  anteslare, 
circumsidere,  circumstare,  and  circumsistere,  incubare,  insiders,  inspire,  inter- 
jaccre,  obsidere,  praesidere,  praejacere,  praesUtre,  superstore.  All  these  trerba 
may  1)C  juine<l  with  an  accusative  of  the  place  to  which  the  action  implied  in 
the  verb  refers ; in  (loctieal  language  many  more  verbs  are  joined  with  an 
accusative,  partly  from  a resemblance  with  those  mentioned  above,  and 
partly  because  a transitive  meaning  and  coustruction  arc,  in  general,  well 
suited  to  a lively  description.  Tacitus,  Hist.  iii.  29.,  for  example,  says : ba- 
Usta  nbruit  qnos  inciderat,  where  quos  is  not  governed  by  the  preposition  m 
(for  he  uses  the  accus.  also  with  prepositions  which  otWwise  require  the 
ablative ; praesidebai  eiercitmn,  praejacet  castra,  elapsus  est  vincula'),  but  is  the 
real  accusat.  of  the  object.  We  must  not  however  forget,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  verbs  comi«nindcd  with  the  prepositions  cirrum,  per,  praeter, 
trans,  and  super,  we  are  siK'uking  only  of  what  may  be,  and  what  fre<pieutly 
occurs  in  intHlcrn  Latin  prose  ; ibr  the  ancient  Romans  seldom  usetl  the  ac- 
cusative with  such  verbs ; they  preferretl  them  in  their  intransitive  sense 
cither  with  a preposition  or  the  dative.  The  verbs  coui]>oundcd  with  aide 
alone  are  construed  indilTerently  either  with  the  accusative  or  the  dative, 
and  aiUegredi  occurs  only  with  the  accusative.  Cicero,  in  the  case  of  verbs 
comiiounded  witli  ex,  repeats  the  preposition  ex  or  ub ; Sallust  and  Livy  use 
the  ablative  alone,  which  is  governed  by  the  preposition  understood ; though 
Livy  often  joins  evaders  with  the  accusative,  as  in  ii.  65.,  vii.  36.,  and  else- 
where. It  is  not  till  the  time  of  Tacitus  that  these  verbs  are  generally  con- 
strued with  the  accusative;  c.  g.  evado  amnem,  silvas,  senlentiasjudicum. 

[§  J87  ] We  must  especially  notice  those  verbs  which  ac<iuire  a transitive 
meaning  by  a modification  of  their  original  signification,  i.  e.  by  being  used  in  a 
figurative  sense.  Such  verbs  either  lose  their  intransitive  meaning  altogether, 
or  retain  it  along  with  the  transitive  one,  and  accordingly  govern  the 
accusative  cither  exclusively,  or  only  in  their  particular  transitive  meaning. 
Of  this  kind  are  adeo  and  convenio  in  the  sense  of  “ I step  tip  to  a person  for 
the  pur[)Ose  of  sficaking  to  him  aggredior  (and  adorior),  invado  and  iiicedu, 
I attack,  where  especially  the  perfect  incessit  aliquem,  e.  g.  cupido,  eura, 
metus,  must  be  observed ; aJluo,  wash,  in  speaking  of  the  sea  or  a river ; 
anteeo,  anteeedo,  antevenio,  praeeedo,  praegredior,  praevenio,  all  in  the  sense  of 
“ I excel”  (the  principle  of  which  is  followed  also  by  praemineo,  praesto,  aide- 
celln,  exeello,  and  praecelbi) ; coco,  I conclude,  e.  g.  an  alliance ; exerdo  and 
egredior,  I transgress,  e.  g.  the  bounds  ; ineo  and  ingredior,  I begin  a thing  ; 
obeo,  I visit,  undertake ; occumbo  (utortem,  which  is  much  more  fretjuent 
than  morti  or  morle),  I suffer  death,  or  die ; obsideo  and  cireumsideo,  I lie's 
siege ; subeo,  I undertake.  But  even  among  these  verbs  there  are  some, 
such  as  incedere  and  invadcre,  which  are  preferred  in  the  more  ancient  prose 
with  a preposition  or  with  the  dative.  Livy,  for  example,  frequently  says 
jMtres  incessit  cura,  and  Sallust  uses  metus  invasil  populares ; but  Cicero,  Au- 
ttmius  invasii  in  Galliam,  or  furor  invasit  impmbis;  Terence,  quae  nova  rcligio 
nunc  in  te  incessit ; Caesar,  dolor  itwessit  omni  exercitui.  Anteire  is  tbe  only 
one  among  the  verbs  signifying  “ to  excel,”  that  is  used  by  Cicero  with  the 
accusative,  though  not  exclusively,  and  auteccdcre,  pracstare,  autccellere,  and 
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txeeUere  arc  used  by  him  only  with  the  (Utive ; the  others  do  not  occur  In 
his  works  in  this  sense. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  verbs  which,  according  to  the  above 
rule,  might  be  joined  with  the  accusative,  but  never  are  so,  and  take  either  the 
dative  or  a preposition,  viz.  ampere,  obrepere,  incumbere  (§  416.).  Lastly, 
verbs  compounded  with  the  prepositions  ab,  de,  and  ex,  which  imply  motion, 
are  construed  with  the  ablative,  the  idea  of  separation  being  predominant  > 
the  few  verbs  mentioned  above  only  form  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

[§  388.]  3.  The  verbs  ihjicio,  Jiivo,  culjuvo,  defugio,  effugio, 
profugio,  refugio,  and  subterfugio,  and  the  deponents  imitor, 
srqnor,  and  sector  govern  the  accusative.  They  are  real  tran- 
sitives and  have  a pcrsoniJ  passive. 

Fortes  fortuna  adjuvat.  Ter.  Phomu  i.  4.  26. 

Nemo  mortem  effugere  potest,  Cic.  Philip,  viii.  10. 

Gloria  virtutem  tanquam  umbra  sequitur,  Cic.  Tusc. 

Note  1.  The  compounds  of  sequor  and  sector;  assequor,  asseetor,  cotaequor, 
consector,  insequor,  insector,  persequor,  prosequor,  likewise  govern  the  accu- 
sative i obsequor,  I comply  with,  alone  governs  the  dative.  Comitor,  I accom- 
pany, may  be  classed  with  sequor;  for  it  usually  governs  the  accusative ; but 
Cicero  in  some  passages  (<fc  He  Publ.  ii.  24.,  Tusc.  v.  24.  and  35.),  uses  it 
with  the  dative,  in  accordance  with  its  original  meaning  “ to  be  a companion 
to  a person”  (§  235.).  The  few  passages  in  which  dejicio  occurs  with  the 
dative  cannot  affect  the  rule ; thus  we  read  : rires,  tela  nostros  defecerwU; 
tempos  me  dejicit;  and  in  the  passive  : quum  miles  a viribus  dejiceretur;  aqua 
ciboque  drfectus.  The  fretiucntative  adjuto  is  used  with  the  dative  only  by 
unclassical  writers ; otherwise  it  has  the  accusative  like  juco.  The  passive 
forms  of  defugio,  refugio,  and  effugio  are  rare ; but  always  in  accordance 
with  the  rule ; e.  g.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  36. : haec  incommoda  morte  effugiuntur;  p. 
Plane.  32. : nullas  sibi  dimicationes  pro  me  defugiendas  putavit;  Quintil.  iv. 
5. ; Interim  refugientla  cst  distinctio  quaestionum.  Of  the  other  compounds 
the  passive  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  used. 

[§  3SE>.]  Note  2.  The  verb  aequare  and  its  compounds  have  likewise  their 
object  in  the  accusative.  Aequare  properly  signifies  “ to  make  ciiual,"  rem  cum 
re  or  rem  rei,  one  thing  tosAnother ; e.  g.  urbem  sain  aequare,  turrim  moeuibus  ; 
and  without  a dative,  “to  attain;”  e.  g.  gloriam  alicujus,  superiores  reges, 
cursum  e/pwrum.  Tlie  accusative  of  the  person  may  be  joined,  without  any 
difference  in  meaning,  by  the  ablative  of  tlio  tiling  in  which  I equal  any 
one  ; e g.  Curt.  ix.  26. : Nondum  feminam  aequacimus  gloria,  et  jam  nos 
laudis  satictas  cepit  f The  same  is  the  case  with  the  compound  atlaequare  ; 
and  the  dative  with  this  verli,  in  the  sense  of  “attain”  or  “cipial,”  is  doubt- 
ful or  unclassical.  (See  Cacs.  Bell.  Gall.  viii.  41.)  Exacquare  commonly 
signifies  “ to  make  equal,"  or  “ equalise ;”  and  aequiparare  “ to  attain and 
both  govern  the  accusative. 

Note  3.  Aemulari,  emulate,  commonly  takes  the  accusative  of  the  thing 
in  which,  and  the  dative  of  the  person  whom  we  emulate : aemulor  pruden- 
tiam,  cirtutes  majorum,  and  aemulor  alicui  homini,  although  some  authors  use 
it  in  lioth  connections  with  the  accusative  like  imilari.  Adulari,  properly 
used  of  dogs,  signifies  “ to  creep  ” or  “ sneak  up  to  a person,”  and 
ratively,  like  the  Greek  npooKwtiv,  the  servile  veneration  paid  to  Asiatic 
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kings,  anil  hence  in  general  “ to  flatter.”  In  its  proper  sense  it  occurs  only 
with  the  accu.Hativc,  e.  g.  Colum.  vii.  12. ; Canei  mitissimi /urem  gvoque  adu- 
lantur;  in  its  figurative  sense  also  it  is  fonnd  only  with  the  accusative : Valcr. 
Maxim,  vi.  3.  extr. : Atheniensei  Timagoram  inter  officinm  sahitationie  Darium 
regem  more  gentie  iUiue  adulation  cnpitali  euppUeio  affecerunt.  In  its  most 
common  sense  of  “ servile  flattery,"  it  is  used  by  Cicero  likewise  with  tho 
accusative:  ta  Pit.  41.:  adulane  omnet;  by  Nepos  with  the  dative;  8. : 
negue  eo  magit  poterdi  adulabu  eit  Antonio;  by  Livy  with  both  cases,  see 
xxxvi.  7.  and  xlv.  31.  (for  in  xxiii,  4.  there  is  no  reason  for  giving  up  the 
old  reading  plebem  affari),  and  Quintilian  (ix.  3.)  states  that  in  his  time  the 
dative  was  commonly  used.  Tacitus  and  other  late  writers,  however,  re- 
turned to  the  ancient  practice  and  used  the  accusative.  It  .should  be  re- 
marked that  the  active  form  adulo  was  not  uncommon,  as  in  Valer.  Maxim, 
iv.  3.  in  fin. : Cum  olera  lavanti  (Diogeni)  Arislippua  dheieeet,  si  Dionytium 
ndulare  veliee,  ita  non  eeset : Immo,  inquit,  si  tu  ita  ease  veliee,  non  adidaret 
Dionytium.  Comp,  the  commentators  on  Cic.  Tuec.  ii.  10.  § 24. 

[§  390.]  4.  Five  impersonal  verbs  (§  225.),  wltich  express 
certain  feeling.s,  viz.  pigrt  (I  am)  vexed  ; pudet  (I  am) 
ashamed ; poenitet,  (I)  repent ; taedet  (I  am)  disgusted,  and  mi- 
seret,  (I)  pity,  take  an  accusative  of  the  person  affected.  As  to 
the  case  by  which  the  thing  exciting  such  a feeling  is  expressed, 
sec  § 441. 

Note.  On  the  principle  of  puilitum  est,  Cicero  (rfs  Fin.  ii.  13.)  uses  verition 
ett  as  an  impersonal  verb  with  the  accusative  of  the  person : Cyrenaici,  quot 
non  est  veritum  in  voluptate  summum  bonum  ponere. 

Deed,  it  is  bt'coming,  and  its  compounds  condccet,  dedecct,  anti 
indeed  likewise  govern  the  accusative  of  the  person,  but  they 
differ  from  the  above-mentioned  impersonal  verbs,  inasmuch  as 
they  may  have  a nominative  as  their  subject,  though  not  a 
personal  one. 

Candida  pax  homines,  trux  deed  ira  /eras,  Ovid,  A.  A. 

Note.  In  the  early  language  (especially  in  Plautus)  decet  is  found  also 
with  the  dative.  We  may  here  notice  some  other  verbs  which,  when  used 
08  impcrsonals,  govern  the  accusative,  this  ca.se  being  suited  to  their  original 
meaning : jumt  and  delectat  me,  I am  rejoiced ; fallit,  fugit,  praeterit  me,  it 
escapes  me,  that  is,  I have  forgotten,  or  do  not  know.  Latet  me  occurs  more 
frequently  than  Intel  miki,  but  the  impersonal  character  of  this  verb  is  not 
founded  on  good  authority,  for  the  passage  of  Cicero,  in  Cat.  i.  6.,  is  cor- 
rupt. Cicero  u.ses  this  verb  without  any  case : lateo,  I am  concealed  or 
keep  out  of  sight. 

[§  391.]  5.  The  verbs  doecre  (teach)  with  its  compounds  edo- 
eere  and  dedocere  and  eelare  (conceal),  have  two  accusatives  of  the 
object,  — one  of  the  thing,  and  another  of  the  person,  as  in 
Nepos,  Eum.  8.  : Antigonus  iter,  quod  habehai  adversus  Eu- 
menem,  omnes  eelat. 

Fortuna  belli  artern  vieio.':  quoque  doeet.  Curt.  vii.  30.  (7.) 
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CatiUna  juventutem,  qnam  illexerat,  multis  modis  mala  facinora 

edocehnt,  Sallust,  Cat.  10. 

Nole  1 . WTien  such  a proposition  takes  the  passive  form,  the  accusative  of 
the  person  becomes  the  nominative,  as  omaes  celabantur  ab  Antigono ; but  the 
thing  may  remain  in  the  accusative,  e.  g.  Liv.  vi.  32. : Latinae  legiones  longa 
nocietate  militiam  liomanam  edoctae;  and;  omnet  belli  artes  edoettu.  But  it 
rarely  occurs  with  dochu  and  edoettu,  and  with  celari  scarcely  ever,  except 
when  the  thing  is  e.xpressecl  by  the  neuter  of  a pronoun,  e.  g.  hoc  or  id  cela- 
bar,  I was  kept  in  ignorance  of  it,  for  celare  and  especially  its  passive 
generally  has  the  preposition  de,  as  in  Cic.:  non  est  profecto  de  illo  veneno 
ceiuta  mater ; dehes  exutimare  te  maximU  de  rebut  a fratre  esse  celatum.  The 
construction  allqua  res  mihi  cclatur  in  Nep.  Alcib.  5.  is  very  singular.  Docere 
and  edocere  with  their  passive  forms  are  likewise  used  with  de,  but  only  in 
the  sense  of  “ to  inform,”  as  in  Cicero;  judieet  de  injuriis  alicujut  docere; 
Sulla  de  hit  rebut  docctur;  Sallust : de  itinere  Aotlium  leimtum  edocet. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  any  word  expressing  an  art 
may  be  joined  to  doceo  and  doceor  {tloceo  tc  artem,  dnceo  te  Latine  loqui,  do- 
ceor  artem,  doceor  (commonly  disco)  Latine  loqui),  the  instrument  on  which 
the  art  is  practised,  is  expressed  by  the  ablative,  c.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.x.  22. : 
Socraiem  Jidibut  docuit  nobilistimut  filicen;  Liv.  xxix.  1.:  quern  docendum 
caret  eqao  armitque,  and  in  a passive  signification  Cic.  Cat,  Maj.  8. : discebant 
Jidibiu  antitfii.  Litterae  may  be  used  cither  in  the  accus.  or  ahlat. ; Cic.  in 
Pis.  30. : Quid  nunc  te,  asine,  litteras  doceam ; Brut.  45. : doctus  Oraecis  litteris, 
doctus  et  Graccit  litteris  et  Latinis. 

[§  sse.J  Note  2.  The  verbs  compounded  with  trans : transduco,  transjicio, 
transporto,  take  a double  accusative,  on  account  of  the  omission  of  the  pre- 
position, which  however  is  often  added,  e.g.  Agesilaus  Hellespontiim  enpias 
trajecit;  Hannibal  nmaginia  milia  peditum,  dundccim  milia  equitmn  Iberum 
transduxit;  Caesar  exercitum  Bhetium  transportavit,  Ligerim  transducit,  but  also 
multitudiTiem  hominmn  trans  Rhenum  in  Galliam  transducere.  In  the  passive 
construction  the  accusative  dependent  upon  trans  is  retained,  ns  in  Caesar : 
nc  major  multitudo  Germanorum  Rhenmn  transducatur ; Belgae  Rhenum  anti- 
quitus  transducti.  Tramgicere  and  transmittere  are  also  used  Intransitively, 
the  pronouns  me,  te,  se,  &c.  being  understood.  Hie  participles  transjertvs 
and  transmisnu  may  bo  usetl  both  of  that  which  tTosses  a river,  and  of  the 
river  which  is  crossed  ; amnit  trajectus,  transmiss^u,  and  classis  tratumis.sa, 
Harius  in  Afrieam  trajectus,  and  the  name  of  the  water  may  be  added  in  the 
ablative : mari,  freto. 

[§  393.]  6.  The  verbs/?05co,  rc7Josco,_/7t7^i7o,  I demand ; oro,rogo, 
I entreat ; interrogo  and  pcrcontor,  I ask  or  inquire,  also  admit  a 
double  accusative,  one  of  the  person,  and  another  of  the  thing, 
but  the  verbs  which  denote  demandin';  or  entreatin';  also  take 
the  ablative  of  the  person  with  the  preposition  ab,  and  those 
denoting  inquiring  may  take  the  ablative  of  the  thing  with  dc. 
Feto,  postulo  and  quacro  arc  never  used  with  a double  accusa- 
tive, but  the  first  two  have  always  the  ablative  of  the  person 
with  ab,  and  quarro  with  ab,  de  and  ex. 

Nulla  salii.t  hello,  paccm  tc  posrimus  omucs,  Virg.  At  n.  xi.  362. 
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Lrgati  Ilennenxes  ad  Verrem  adeunt  eumque  simulacrum  Cc- 

reris  ct  Victoriae  repnscunt,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  51. 

Pusiotiem  quendam  Socrates  apud  Platonem  intcrrogat  qtiaedam 

geometrica,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  24. 

Note  1.  A double  accusative  is  used  most  commonly,  when  the  thing  is 
expressed  indefinitely  by  the  neuter  of  a pronoun  or  an  adjective  ; e.  g.  hoe 
te  rehementer  rogo;  illud  te  et  oro  et  hortor;  sine  te  hoc  exorem,  let  me  entreat 
this  of  you ; nihil  aliml  cos  oral  alrpte  obseenU;  hoc  quod  te  interrogo  rrsponde. 
The  accusat.  with  the  passive  is  rare,  but  in  accordance  with  the  rule ; thus 
wc  say  : rogatus  sententiam,  asketl  for  his  opinion  (for  rogo  may  mean  the 
same  as  interrogo),  interrogatus  testimonium. 

Note  2.  Respecting  what  is  called  the  Greek  acaisaliie,  which  only  supplies 
the  place  of  the  Latin  ablative,  see  § 458. 

[§  394.]  7.  The  following  verbs  (which  in  the  passive  voice 
have  two  nominatives),  have  in  the  active  two  accusatives,  one 
of  the  object  and  the  other  of  the  predicate;  dicere,  vocare, 
appcUarc,  noniinare,  nuncupare,  also  scribere  and  inscribere ; du~ 
cere,  habere,  judicare,  existimare,  numerare,  putare  (arbitrart), 
also  intelligere,  agnoscere,  reperire,  invenire,  facere  (pas.«.^cri), 
reddere,  instituerc,  constituere,  crearc,  dcligere,  designare,  declararc, 
renuntiare,  and  others ; se  praebere,  sc  pracstarc.  Thus  we  say 
in  the  active,  Ciceronem  universus  populiis  adversus  Catilinam 
consulem  declaravit  (Cic.  in  Pis.  1.),  and  in  the  passive  Cicero 
ub  universo  populo  consul  declaratus  est 
Romulus  urbem,  quam  condidit,  Romam  vocavit. 

Socrates  totius  viundi  se  mcolam  et  civem  arbitrabatur,  Cic. 

Tusc.  V.  37. 

Retie  de  me  meritis  gratum  me  praebeo,  Cic.  p.  Plane.  38. 
Scytharum  gens  antiquissima  semper  hahita  est. 

Note  1.  Hence  we  say ; fiieio  te  certiorein,  I inform  thee,  with  the  genitive; 
e.  g.  consilii  mei,  or  with  the  preposition  de ; de  consilio  meo,  and  in  the  pa.ssivc 
voice : eertior  foetus  sum.  With  other  adjectives  reddere  is  preferable  to 
facere;  c.  g.  reddere  aliquem  jdacidum  et  moilem,  meliorem,  iratum,  &c. ; ho- 
mines coecos  reddit  cupiditas;  loca  tuta  ah  hostibus  reddebat.  In  the  passive 
we  rarely  find  reddi  for  fieri. 

XJtor,  in  a similar  sense,  is  used  with  a double  ablative : utor  aliquo  ma- 
gistro,  I have  a person  for  my  teacher ; utor  aliquo  aequo,  benigno,  I find  a 
jierson  just,  kind  towards  myself.  Terent.  Heaut.  ii.  1.6. : Mihi  si  unquam  filius 
erit,  nae  ille  facili  me  lUctur  patre,  be  shall  have  in  me  an  indulgent  father. 

Note  2.  With  regard  to  the  participle  passive  the  rule  respecting  the 
agreement  of  the  predicate  with  the  cases  of  the  subject  rarely  applies  to  any 
other  cases  than  the  nominative  and  accusative,  at  least  in  ordinaiy  language. 
There  arc  however  a few  instances  of  the  ablative  in  the  construction  of  the 
ablative  absolute  : Nep.  JIann.  3. : JIasdrubale  imjteratore  suffeclo;  Liv.  iv. 
4C. : magistro  equilum  creato  fdio  suo  profeelus  est  ad  helium;  ibid.  xlv.  21.: 
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CoiiJinlibtis  certiorihus  factis;  Flor.  iii.  21. ; ex  senatusa/nstdlo  adversariis  hos- 
tibus  judicatU.  There  are  no  iiisstances  of  other  oblique  cases.  It  is  not  how- 
ever improbable  that  a Komau  might  have  said ; Dareus  Scytharum  geritiy 
(jmmquam  juatussimae  habitae,  helium  vUidit. 

Note  3.  The  verbs  puiure,  ducere,  and  habere  may  Lave  the  preposition 
pro  instead  of  tlic  accusative  of  the  predicate,  but  not  quite  in  the  same 
sense,  pro  e.\pressing  rather  an  approximation ; e.  g.  habere  pro  hoste^  to 
deem  a j>erson  e<iual  to  an  enemy ; aliquid  pro  non  dicta  habere,  to  consider  a 
thing  as  though  it  had  not  been  said ; ulitjuid  pro  certo  piUare,  to  regartl  a 
thing  as  though  it  were  certain ; pro  nihilo,  as  though  it  weio  nothing.  We 
may  here  notice  also  the  phrases  aliquem  numero  or  in  numero ; e.  g.  impera- 
torum,  sapientium,  and  aliquem  loco  or  in  loco  jmrentis  ducere  or  habere. 

[395.]  8.  The  accusative  is  used  with  verbs  and  adjectives 
to  express  the  extent  of  time  and  space,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions : — how  f;u*  ? how  long  ? how  broad  ? how  deep  ? how 
thick  ? how  heavy  ? e.  g.  nunquam  pedem  a me  discessit,  he  never 
moved  one  step  from  me;  a recta  conscientia  non  transversum 
umjuem  (or  digituni)  oportet  discederc,  not  one  finger’s  breadth  ; 
fossa  duos  pedes  lata  or  longa  ; cogitationem  sohrii  hominis  pun~ 
ctum  temporis  suscipcy  take,  for  one  moment,  the  tliought  of  a 
rational  man ; so  also : Mithridates  annum  jam  tertium  et  vicesi- 
mum  regnat ; tres  annos  mecum  hahitavit,  or  tres  annosj  which 
however  implies  that  the  period  was  a long  one. 

Campus  Marathon  ah  Athenis  circitcr  milia  q^f^ssmtm  decern 

abestf  Ncp.  Milt.  4. 

Quaedam  hestiolae  unum  tantum  diem  vivunt,  Cic. 

Decern  quondam  annos  urhs  oppugnata  est  oh  unam  mulierem 

ah  universa  Graeciay  Liv.  v.  4. 

Lacrimans  in  carcere  mater  noctes  diesque  assidehaty  Cic.  in 
Verr.  v.  43. 

[§  390.]  Note  1.  The  ablative  is  rarely  used  by  Cicero  to  express  the  <lui*a- 
tion  of  time  ; e.  g.  de  Off.  iii.  2. : Scriptum  est  a Posidonio  triginta  annis  vixisse 
Panaetium,  posteaquam  libros  de  offeiis  edidisset;  but  it  is  more  frequent  in  the 
authors  of  the  silver  age : Tac.yl/ni.  i.  53. : quaftuordccim  annis  exilium  toleravit; 
Suet.  Calig.  59. : vixit  annis  undetriginta.  The  ablative  of  distsuice  must  in 
general  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  although  it  occurs  not  only  in  later 
writers,  but  in  Caesar  and  Livy  ; abest,  distal  quinque  milibus  passuum,  or  spa- 
tio  aliquot  luiliwn;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  17.:  Exercitus  Momanus  tridni  itinere 
abfuit  ab  amne  Tanai;  but  Cicero  and  others,  in  accordance  with  the  rule, 
say  iter  quinque,  decern  dierum,  or  biduum,  triduum,  or  bidui,  tridui  (sell,  spa- 
tiuni)  abest  ab  aliquo  loco.  If  however  not  the  distance  is  to  be  e.\j)ressed, 
but  only  a place  to  be  designated  by  the  circumstance  of  its  distance  from 
another,  the  ablative  should  be  used,  though  the  accusative  sometimes  occurs  ; 
e.  g.  Liv.  xxvii.  41.:  mille  fere  et  quingentos  passus  castra  ab  hoste  locat;  xxv. 
13.:  tria  passuum  milia  ab  ipsa  urhe  loco  edito  ca.stra  posuit,  and  in  other  pas- 
sages. Sjmtio  and  intervallo  are  the  only  words  in  which  the  ablative  is  used 
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exclusively ; e.  g.  Liv.  xxv.  9. : quindecim  ferme  milium  spatio  catlra  ah 
TurriUo  pofuit,  but  the  ablative  is  found  also  in  many  other  cases  agreeably 
to  the  rule ; c.  g.  Cacs.  Bell.  Gall.  i.  48. : Eodem  die  ccutra  promovit  et 
milibua  passuum  eex  a Caesarie  caetris  sub  monte  consedU.  When  the  place 
from  which  the  distance  is  calculated  is  not  mentioned,  but  understood  from 
what  prccoles,  ah  is  placed  at  the  beginning,  os  if  the  ablative  of  the  distance 
dc])endcd  on  it ; e.  g.  Goes.  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  7. : a milibus  passuum  duobus  castra 
posuerunt,  i.  e.  at  a distance  of  2000  paces  from  the  spot,  or  2000  paces  off, 
dm  inde  milia  (for  more  instances  from  Caesar  see  Schneider  on  Cacs.  1.  c.)  ; 
Liv.  xxiv.  46. : a quingentis  fere  passibus  castra  posuit;  Flor.  ii.  6.  56. : non 
jam  a tertio  lapide  (i.  e.  at  a distance  of  three  miles),  sed  ipsas  Carthagiuis 
l>ortas  obsidiune  qtudiebat.  (Comp.  Matthiac,  Greek  Grammar,  § 573.  p.  994. 
5th  edit.) 

[§  387.]  Kate  2.  Old,  in  reference  to  the  years  which  a person  has  lived,  is 
e.xpresscd  in  Latin  by  natus,  with  an  accusative  of  the  time;  c. g.  Decessit 
Alexander  mensem  unum,annos  tree  el  triginia  nntus  (Justin,  xii.  16.).  Alexander 
therefore  died  quarto  et  trigesimo  anno,  or  aelatis  anno.  A person’s  age,  how- 
ever, may  be  expressed  without  natus,  by  the  genitive,  if  his  name  is  closely 
joined  to  the  words  denoting  the  time  (sec  § 426.)  ; e.  g.  Alexander  annorum 
trium  et  triginta  decessit,  i.e.  os  a man  of  thirty-three  years.  The  expressions 
“older”  or  “younger  than  thirty-three  years,”  are  accordingly  rendered  in 
Latin  by  plus  or  minus  (see  § 485.)  tres  et  triginta  annos  natus ; but  al.so  by 
major  or  minor,  cither  without  quam,  as  major  (minor)  annos  tres  et  triginta 
tmtus,  and  major  (minor)  annorum  trium  et  triginta ; or  with  quam  ; major 
(minor)  quam  annos  tres  et  triginta  nahui,  and  major  (minor)  quam  annorum 
trium  et  triginta.  Natu  may  be  joined  to  annorum  as  anno  is  to  aebdis  in 
the  case  of  ordinal  numerals.  Lastly,  the  ablative  is  made  to  depend  upon 
the  comparative  ; major  (minor)  tribus  et  tn'ginta  annis ; and  in  the  Koman 
laws  we  frequently  Cud  the  expression  minor  viginti  quinque  annis. 

[§  398.]  9.  The  names  of  towns,  and  not  unfreqiiently  of 
small  isltuids,  arc  put  in  the  accusative  with  verbs  implying 
motion,  without  the  preposition  in  or  ad,  which  arc  required 
with  the  names  of  countries;  e.  g.  Juvenes  Romatii  Athenas  stu- 
diorutn  causa  prqficisci  solcbant.  We  may  here  mention  at  once 
all  the  rules  relating  to  the  construction  of  the  names  of  towns. 
If  they  denote  the  place  whence,  they  arc  in  the  ablative ; if  the 
l)l:icc  where  ? singular  nouns  of  the  first  and  second  declensions 
are  put  in  the  genitive,  all  jdural.s,  :ill  nouns  of  the  third  declen- 
sion, and  the  Greek  names  in  e of  the  first  declension  in  the 
ablative.*  When  we  have  to  express  “ through  a town,”  the 
prejiosilion  per  is  required. 

• This  rule,  varying  n.s  it  docs  with  the  number  and  declension  of  a name 
of  a town,  is  obviously  quite  arbitrary,  and  not  traceable  to  any  principle. 
The  ftrst  (at  least  in  this  country)  proper  explanation  of  this  apparent  pe- 
cidiarity  of  the  Latin  Inngiiagd  is  given  by  a writer  in  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation (vol.  i.  p.  107.),  fiom  which  we  extract  the  following  p.a.ssage  : — 
“ We  are  usually  directed  to  translate  at  Rome  by  the  genitive,  at  Athens  by 
the  ablative,  &c.,  giving  different  rules  according  as  the  number  or  the 
gender  differs,  while,  in  fact,  they  arc  all  datives.  With  Romae,  Athenis, 
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Demaratus  quidam,  Tarquinii  regis  pater,  tyrannum  Cypselum 
quod  ferre  non  poterat,  Tarquinios  Corintho  fugit,  et  ibi  siias 

fortunes  constituit,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  37. 

Dionysius  tyrannus  Syracusis  expulsus  Corinthi  pueros  docehat, 
Cic.  Tusc.  ii).  12. 

Romae  Consules,  Athenis  Archontes,  Carthagine*  Suffetes,  sice 

judiccs,  quotannis  creabantnr,  Nep.  llann.  7. 

Note  1.  The  use  of  mimes  of  countries  without  a preposition,  like  the 
names  of  towns,  anil  of  names  of  towns  with  the  prepositions  in,  ah.  ex,  is 
an  irregularity  which  should  not  be  imitated.  Of  these  prepositions  ah  is 
found  most  frequently,  esiiecially  in  Livy,  though  sometimes  also  in  Cicero : 
ah  Epidauro  l^racciim  adeectus,  ab  Epheso  in  Syriam  profecttis,  a Brundi.tio 
nulla  adhuc  fama  venerat;  and  cases  may  occur  in  which  the  preposition  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  Sli.'.^Sege.tta  est  oppidiim  in 
Sirdia,  quo<l  ab  Aenea,  fuglenie  a Troja,  conditum  esse  demonstrant.  Ad  is 
joined  with  names  of  towns  when  only  the  direction  towards  a place  is  to  be 
expres.«ed,  and  not  the  place  itself;  e.  g.  in  Cicero : iter  dirigere  ad  Midinnm  ; 
tres  vine  smU  ad  MiUimun : further,  when  the  vicinity  of  a place  is  to  lie 
denoted  (§  296.)  ; in  this  sense,  the  elder  Cato  says  in  Cic.  Cal.  Moj.  4.; 
adulescentidus  miles  prnfectus  sum  ad  Capuam,  rpiintoque  anno  post  ad  7'aren- 
turn  Quaestor;  that  is,  in  cast ra,  ad  Capuam,  ad  Tarentum.  So  ad  is  also 
used  to  denote  the  approach  of  a fleet  to  a maritime  town  ; e.  g.  Cacs.  JSell. 
Civ.  iii.  100. : Laelius  cum  classe  ad  Bnmdisium  venit. 

What  has  been  said  above  in  reference  to  islands  applies  not  only  to  those 
which  have  towns  of  the  same  name,  such  as  Delos,  Bhodus,  Samos,  Cor- 
cyra,  but  to  others  also,  as  in  Cicero : Ithacae  rieere  otiose ; in  Nepos : Canon 
plurimum  Cypri  vixit,  Iphicrates  in  Thracia,  Timotheus  Lesbi;  Pausaniam 
cum  classe  Cyprum  attpie  Hellespontum  miserunt ; so  also  Chersonesum  colonos 
mittere,  Chersonesi  habitare ; but  Cicero,  de  Dicin.  i.  25.  says : in  Cyprum 
redire.  The  larger  islands,  as  Sardinia,  Britannia,  Creta,  Euboea,  Sicilia, 
are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  names  of  countries;  and  the  few  exceptions 

there  is  no  difficulty.  As  to  BeneveiUi,  domi,  &c.,  an  earlier  form  of  the 
dative  of  the  second  declension  was  oi  (mVoi),  whence  arose  the  double  form 
nullo  and  nulli.  In  the  plural  the  two  languages  exhibit  the  same  analogy : 
iWXoi,  ^miXoic,  in  Greek,  and  in  Latin  pueri,  pueris.  In  the  third  declension 
a common  occurrence  has  taken  place."  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  in  most  cases  wc  find  Carthagini,  Anxuri,  Tiburi,  and  also 
Lacedaemoni,  when  the  place  where  .f  is  to  be  expressed.  See  above,  § 63. 
in  fin.  Transt.. 

* The  writer  above  quoted  justly  remarks  : “ Our  editions  often  present 
Carthagine,  Lacedaemone,  where  the  MSS.  have  the  correct  dative.  It  is 
true  that  authority  exists  for  the  other  form  ; but  the  change  of  Carthagini 
into  Carthagine  is  precisely  similar  to  the  change  of  heri  into  here,  pietdi 
into  pictae,  and  not  unlike  the  absorption  of  the  i in  the  datives  of  so  many 
declensions,  Greek  and  Latin  : gradui  gradu,  Jidei  Jide.  In  the  third  de- 
clension, the  preceding  consonant  saved  it  from  total  extinction.  The  com- 
monest effect  of  time  upon  language  is  to  soften  away  the  final  letters. 
Hence  miraris,  mirare ; agier,  agi ; ipsus,  ipse ; quis,  qui ; fuervrd,  fwen ; 
homo,  homd;  iyuv,  iyu  ; ego,  egB,  &e."  Transl. 
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which  occur  cannot  be  taken  into  account ; e.  p.  Cic.  p.  Leg.  Man.  12. ; vide 
'Surdiniam  cum  cUme  vend;  Liv.  xxxii.  16. : Lvboeam  trajecerunt;  Flor.  iii. 
1 0, ; Brdanniam  transit ; and  sonic  others. 

Names  of  countries,  also,  are  not  unfrequently  used  in  the  accusative 
without  the  preposition  in  when  motion  is  expressetl.  This  is  most  fre- 
fpiently  the  ease  with  Aegyptus  (once  even  in  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  22.), 
ami  other  Greek  names  of  countries  in  us,  as  Epirus,  Peloponnesus,  C/ier- 
sonesus,  Bosporus,  perhaps  owinp  to  their  resemblance  to  names  of  towns ; 
but  also  with  others ; e.  g.  Caes.  Bell.  Oall.  iii.  7. : lUyricum  profectus ; Bell. 
Civ.  iii.  41.:  Macedoniam  pervenil;  Liv.  x.  37.:  Etruriam  traiuducto  exer- 
citu;  XXX.  24.;  Africam  transiturus.  All  these  expressions,  however,  arc 
only  exceptions,  rarely  used  by  the  earlier  writers,  and  somewhat  more  fre- 
quently by  the  later  ones.  Even  names  of  nations,  when  used  for  those  of 
countries,  are  construed  in  this  way  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  xii.  32.:  ductus  inde 
Caugos  exercitus;  xii.  15. : Ipse  praeceps  Iberos  ad  patrium  regnum  pervadit. 
The  genitive  of  names  o^ountries  in  answer  to  the  question  where  f is  much 
more  rare,  and  is  confmea  to  Aegypti  in  Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  106. ; Cheno- 
nesi  in  Ncp.  Mill.  1.;  Florus,  i.  18.  11.  uses  Lucaniae  in  the  same  way  ; in 
SiUlust  the  combination  Romae  Numidiaeque  is  easily  accounted  for.* 

The  grammatical  explanation  of  this  genitive,  however,  is  connected  with 
difficulties.  Formerly  grammarians  accounted  for  it  by  the  ellipsis  in  loco; 
modem  comparative  philology  has  called  in  the  aid  of  the  locative  singular 
in  i of  the  Sanscrit  language,  which  is  akin  to  the  Latin.  (Sec  Bopp, 
Vergleich.  Orammatih,  p.  229.)  This  would  account  for  the  ae  in  the  first 
declension,  the  ancient  form  being  ai  (see  § 45.),  and  for  the  i in  some 
nouns  of  the  third  declension ; e.  g.  Tiburi,  Carthagini,  ruri.  (See  § 63»  foil.) 
The  use  of  the  accusative  to  denote  “ motion  to,"  and  of  the  ablative  to  denote 
the  place  where  or  whence,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  syntactical 
system  of  the  Latin  language;  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  of  later  writers, 
especially  Justin,  frequently  putting  names  of  towns  of  the  second  declension 
in  the  ablative  to  denote  the  place  where ; e.  g.  Abydo,  CoriiUho ; Liv.  v.  52. : 
in  monte  Albano  Lavinioque,  for  et  Lavinii.^ 

[§  390.]  Note  2.  With  regard  to  adjectives  and  nouns  of  apposition  joined 
with  names  of  towns,  the  following  rules  must  be  observed.  When  a name  of  a 
town  is  qualified  by  an  adjective,  the  answer  to  the  question  where  f is  not  ex- 
pressed by  the  genitive,  but  by  the  preposition  in  with  the  ablative ; e.  g.  Cic. 
ad  Alt.  xi.  16. : in  ipsa  Alexandria;  PUn.  Hist.  Nat.  xiv.  3.:  in  Narbonensis 
provinciae  Alba  Helvia  ; and  consequently  not  Albae  Longae,  but  rather  the 
simple  ablative  Alba  Longa,  as  in  Virgil,  Aen.  vi.  766.  In  Cicero,  however, 
we  find  Teani  Apuli  (p.  Cluent.  9.),  in  the  Apulian  Teanum.  When  a name 
of  a town  answers  to  the  que.slion  where  f in  the  ablative,  the  addition  of 
an  adjective  produces  no  change ; e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Alt.  xvi.  6. : Malo  vel 
cum  timore  doini  esse,  quant  sine  timore  Athenis  tuis ; Liv.  i.  18. : Numa  Poni- 
pilius  Curibus  Sabinis  habitabat;  ibid,  xxviii.  17. : Carthagine  nova  reliquit; 
and  hence  the  reading  in  the  epitome  of  the  same  book  should  be  Cartha- 
gini nova,  and  not  novae.  In  answer  to  the  questions  whither  f and  whence  f 

* According  to  the  remark  made  above,  Aegypti,  Chersonesi,  Lucaniae, 
&c.,  are  all  datives,  answering  to  the  Sanscrit  locative,  and  not  genitives. 
Traxsl. 

f According  to  what  was  said  above,  these  are  not  exceptions ; Abydo,  Co- 
rintho,  being  datives,  and  not  ablatives.  Tbansi.. 
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the  accvu.  and  abUt.  arc  used  both  with  and  without  prepositions ; e.  g.  Ovid, 
Ileroid.  ii.  83. : Aliquis  doctat  jam  mmc  eaL,  inquit,  Athenas ; Cic.  in  Verr.  i. 
1 9. : qtuie  ipsa  Samo  suhlata  sunt ; but  Pro|>ert.  iii.  20. : nmgnum  iter  ud 
doctas  prqficisci  cogor  Athenas  t and  Martial,  xiii.  107.:  de  viti/era  venisse 
Vieniut. 

When  the  words  urbs,  oppidum,  locus,  &c.  follow  tlie  names  of  towns  as 
appositions,  they  generally  take  a pre|X)3ition ; c.  g.  Demaratus  Corinlhiiis 
se  contulit  Tarepiinios,  in  urbem  Etruriae  florentisshnatn ; Cic.  in  Verr,  v.  5 1 . : 
Cleoinenes  dicit,  sese  in  terrain  esse  egression,  ut  Pachyno,  e terrestri  praesidio, 
milites  cuUigeret.  In  answer  to  the  question  where  f however,  the  simple 
ablative  may  be  used,  but  never  the  genitive;  e.g.  Cie.y).  Arch.  3. : Archias 
Antiochiae  natus  est,  celebri  quondam  urbe  et  copiosa ; p.  Hub.  Post.  10. : l)c- 
liciarum  causa  et  voluptatis  dees  Itomanos  EeajMdi,  in  celeberrimo  opjiido,  cum 
mitella  saepe  vidimus.  When  tlieso  words,  with  their  preposition.s,  precede 
the  names  of  towns,  the  latter  are  invariably  put  in  the  same  case  ; e.  g.  ad 
urban  Aucyram,  ex  urbe  Roma,  ex  oppido  Themiis,  in  oppido  Alhciiis;  Hep. 
dm.  3. : in  oppido  Citio  : Xac.  Ann.  xi.  21. : in  oppido  Adrumeto.  Excep- 
tions are  rare : Vitruv.  Praef.  lib.  x. : nobili  Graecorum  et  ampla  cieitate 
Ephesi ; and  in  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  18. : Cassius  in  oppido  Antiochiae  cum  omni 
exercitu  est,  where  Antiochiae  deijcnds  upon  oppido,  just  os  we  say  “in  the 
town  of  Antioch.” 

[§  too.]  Note  3.  The  words  domus  and  rus  are  treated  like  the  names  of 
towns,  consequently  domuin  (also  domes  in  the  plur.)  and  rus,  home,  into 
the  country  ; domo  and  rure,  from  home,  from  the  country ; domi,  ruri  (more 
frequent  than  rure),  nt  home,  in  the  country.  Eut  although  the  rule  re- 
quires, e.  g.  domo  abesse,  to  be  absent  from  home,  Livy  uses  esse  ab  domo ; 
and  besides  domi  se  tenere,  to  keep  at  home,  we  also  find  domo  se  tenere. 
(See  the  comment,  on  Ncp.  Epam.  10.)  Domi  also  takes  the  genitives 
meae,  tuae,  suae,  nostrae,  vestrae,  and  alienae;  but  if  any  other  adjective  is 
joined  with  it,  a preposition  must  be  used ; e.  g.  in  ilia  domo,  in  domo  puhlica, 
in  privata  domo;  though  Sallust,  Jug.  70^  has  domum  regium.  hen  the 
name  of  the  possessor  is  added  in  the  genitive,  both  forms,  domi  and  in  domo 
arc  used ; e.  g.  domi  or  in  domo  Caesaris  or  ipsius.  In  the  case  of  domum 
and  domo,  the  rule  is  on  the  whole  the  same : we  say,  e.  g.,  domum  meam 
venit,  nihil  domum  suam  intulit,  domos  suas  invitant,  domo  sua  egredi ; but  in 
domum  meretriciam  iiuluci ; in  domum  veterem  remigrare  e nova ; Livy  : in 
domum  Afaelii  tela  inferuntur ; Cicero : e domo  Caesaris  mulla  ad  te  delata 
sunt ; Cicero,  however,  very  commonly  says ; domum  alicujus  venire,  convenire, 
domos  omnium  concursare. 

Humus,  bcUum,  and  militia  are,  to  some  extent,  construed  in  a similar  way, 
their  gcnitives'being  used  to  denote  the  place  where*  humi,  on  the  ground 
(but  not  humum,  (I  throw)  upon  the  ground,  and  rarely  humo,  from  the 
ground,  prejmsitions  being  required  to  express  these  relations  ; hence  humo 
is  often  used  ns  on  ablative  of  place  for  humi);  belli  and  mililiae,  always  in 
combination  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  domi : beUi  domique,  or  domi  bellique, 
domi  militiaeque,  at  home  and  in  the  camp ; nec  ducem  belli,  nec  principem 
domi  desideramus ; nihil  domi,  nihil  militias  gestum.  But  we  also  find  in  bello, 
in  war.  Viciniae  for  in  vicinia,  occurs  in  Terence  in  such  connections,  as  hie, 
hue  viciniae,  where,  however,  the  genitive  might  be  regarded  as  dependent 
upon  the  adverb  (sec  § 4.34.),  but  Plautus  (Bacch.  ii.  2.  27.)  uses  it  without 
the  adverb : proximne  viciniae  habitat.  Earns  (out  through  the  door)  and 
/oris  (out  at  the  door)  have  become  adverbs,  but  the  one  is  properly  an 
nccusat.,  and  the  other  an  ablat. 

• Or  rather  looativc.s,  as  above. — Transl. 
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[§  401.]  Tlie  poets  may  express  liy  the  accusative  any  lo- 
cality answering  to  the  question  whither  ? as  in  Virgil : Italiain 
fato  profugus  iMvinaqiie  venit  litora  ; Speluncam  Dido  dux  et 
Trojanus  eandem  deveniunt ; Ovid,  Met.  iii.  462. : Verba  refers 
aures  non  pervenientia  nostras. 

[§  402.]  10.  In  exclamations  the  accusative  of  the  person  or 
thing  wondered  at  is  used,  eitlier  with  the  inteijections  o,  heu, 
eheu,  or  without  them.  The  accusative  may  be  explained  by  • 
supplying  some  verb  of  emotion  or  declaratiiJn ; e.  g.  lieu  me 
miserum  I 0 wretched  man  that  I am  I heu  dementiam  existi- 
mantium  ! O the  folly  of  those  who  believe,  &c.  I or  without 
heu  : me  miserum  ! Beatos  quondam  duces  Romanos  ! exclaims 
Corbulo  in  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  20. ; Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  25. : Iluncine 
hominem  I hancine  impudentiam,  judices  ! hanc  audaciam  I and . 
in  an  ironical  sense,  p.  Coel.  26. : In  balneis  dclituerunt ; testes 
egregios  ! de  Orat.  iii.  2.  : O fallacem  hominum  spem  fragi- 
lemque  fortunam  et  inanes  nostras  contentiones  / 

[§  W.I.]  Note  1.  With  these  as  with  all  other  interjections  the  vocative  als<j 
is  used,  when  the  person  or  thing  itself  is  invoked  ; e.  g.  Cic.  Philip,  xiii.  17. : 
o miser,  quum  re,  turn  hoc  ipso  quod  non  lentis,  quam  miser  sis!  Vae  and  hei 
are  usually  joined  with  the  dative,  as  vae  misero  mihil  vae  victis!  hei  mihi, 
qualis  erat! 

Note  2.  JEcre  and  en  (Greek  qv,  hri)  are  preferred  with  the  nominative  ; 
as  Ecee  tuae  litterae!  Ecce  nova  turha  atque  rixa!  En  ego!  En  mfmoria 
mortui  sodalis!  en  metus  vivorvm  existimationis ! Ecce  with  the  accusative 
occurs  only  in  comedy,  in  the  expression  ecce  me!  and  in  the  contracted 
forms  eccum,  eccos,  eccillum,  ecciUam,  eccistam. 

[§  404.]  1 1 . The  following  prepositions  govern  the  accu- 

sative : ad,  apud,  ante,  adversns  and  adversum,  cis  and  citra,  circa 
and  circum,  circiter,  contra,  erga,  extra,  infra,  inter,  intra,  juxta, 
ob,  penes,  per,  pone,  post,  praeter,  prope,  propter,  secundum,  supra, 
trans,  versus,  ultra,  and  in  and  sub  when  joined  with  verbs  of 
motion.  Kcspccting  super  and  subter  see  § 320. 


CHAP.  LXXII. 

DATIVE  CASE. 

[§  405.]  1.  The  dative  is  the  case  of  reference,  or  if  we 

compare  it  with  the  accusative,  the  case  denoting  the  remoter 
object ; for  as  the  accusative  serves  to  denote  the  effect  or  that 
which  is  acted  upon,  in  contrast  to  the  agent  or  active  subject, 
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80  the  dative  denotes  that  with  reference  to  which  the  sulyect 
acts,  or  in  reference  to  which  it  possesses  this  or  that  quality ; 
e.  g.  scribo  vobts  hunc  lilrum,  I write  this  book  (the  agent  and 
effect,  or  cause  and  effect)  for  you  (with  reference  to  you,  for 
your  advantage) ; prosum  tibi,  I am  useful  to  you  (in  reference 
to  you).  Hence  the  dative  is  used  — 

a)  With  all  transitive  verbs,  besides  the  accusative,  either  ex- 
pressed or  understood,  to  denote  the  person  in  reference  to  whom 
or  for  whom  a thing  is  done ; e.  g.  date  panem  pauperibus,  com- 
mendo  tibi  liberos  meos,  mitto  tiki  libnm,  rex  mihi  domum  aediji- 
cavit;  in  the  following  sentences  the  accusative  is  understood,  or 
its  place  is  supplied  by  the  sentences  which  follow : suadeo  tibi, 
persuadeo  tibi,  nuntiavit  imperatori,  promisit  militibus.  This  rule 
implies  that  the  person  for  whose  benefit  or  loss  anything  is 
done,  is  expressed  by  the  dative  (dativus  commodi  et  incommodi)  ; 
e.  g.  Pisistratus  sibi,  non  patriae,  Megarenscs  vicit,  Justin ; Non 
scholae,  sed  vitae  discimus,  Sencc.  Epist.  106. 

[§  406.]  b)  With  intransitive  verbs,  which  though  they 
usually  do  not  govern  any  case,  may  yet  express  that  the  action 
is  done  with  reference  to  something  or  somebody.  We  mention 
here  especially  jvacare,  nubire,  and  supplicare.  Vaco  signifies 
“ I am  free,”  hence  vaco  alicui  rci,  I have  leisure  for  a thing  or 
occupy  myself  with  it,  as  vaco  philosophiae.  Nubo  originally 
signifies  “ I cover ; ” and  as  according  to  an  ancient  custom  the 
bride  on  her  wedding-day  covered  her  face,  she  was  said  nubere 
alicui  viro,  “ to  cover  herself  for  a man,”  that  is,  “ to  marry.” 
(In  the  passive,  however,  we  find  nupfa  cum  viro.)  Supplico 
signifies  “ I am  a suppliant”  (^supplex),  hence  supplico  alicui, 
I implore  a person.  Homo  non  sibi  se  soli  natum  meminerit,  sed 
patriae,  sed  suis,  Cic.  De  Fin.  ii.  14. 

Civitas  Romana  inter  bellorum  strepitum  parum  olim  vacabat 
liberalibus  disciplinis.  Sueton.  De  Grammat. 

Plures  in  Asia  mulieres  singulis  viris  solent  nubere,  Cic. 

Neque  Caesari  solum,  sed  etiam  amicis  ejus  omnibus  pro  te, 
sicut  adhuc  feci,  libentissime  supplicabo.  Cic.  Ad  Fam.  vi.  14. 

[§  407.]  Note  1.  Suadeo  tibi  hanc  rem,  has  nothing  that  is  strange  to  us, 
as  we  use  the  same  construction  in  English.  Persuadeo  denotes  the  coni|>le- 
tion  of  suadeo,  and  must  be  noticed  here  because  its  construction  di(l'ei-s 
from  that  of  our  verb  “to  {icrsuade.”  We  use  the  passive  forin  “ I am  ]>er- 
suaded,”  but  in  Latin  we  must  sav  hoc  (or  any  other  neuter  pronoun)  mibi 
persuadetur,  as  the'  construction  is  managed  in  stich  a n ay  as  to  uiiike  the 
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clause  which  follows  the  subject : persuadetnr  mihi,  pertucuum  mihi  ett,  mihi 
persuatwn  habeo  (this  occurs  only  in  Cacs.  Sell.  Gall.  iii.  2.)  esse  aliqiiUl,  but 
also  de  aliqua  re.  Persuadeo  te  has  been  found  in  a fragment  of  Cicero, 
p.  Tull.  § 39.  ed.  Feyron,  but  it  is  otherwise  altogether  unclassical ; it  explains 
however  the  personal  participle  persuasus  which  occurs  now  and  then,  as  in 
Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  29.,  and  Auct.  ad  Heren.  i.  6. 

Mihi  quidem  nunquam  persuaderi  potuit,  animos,  dum  in  corporibus  essrnt 

mortalibus,  vivere,  quum  exissent  ex  his,  emori,  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  22. 

[§  408.]  Note  2.  The  free  application  of  the  dative,  or  what  is  termed 
the  dativus  commodi  et  incommodi,  enabled  the  Romans  to  speak  with  great 
nicety  and  conciseness.  Compare,  for  example,  the  following  passages, 
whose  number  might  be  greatly  increased,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iL  8. : (V erres)  Aunc 
hominem  Veneri  absoleit,  sibi  condemnat,  to  the  loss  of  Venus  (whose  temple 
was  to  have  received  a bequest)  he  acquits  him,  but  for  his  own  benefit  he 
condemns  him  ; Tercnt.  Adelph.  i.  2.  35.  '..qvod  peccat,  Demea,  mihi  peccat. 
In  Plautus  (Capt.  iv.  2.  86.),  a person  answers  to  the  impertinent  remark 
eturire  mihi  videris:  mihi  quidem  esurio,  non  tibi;  i.  e.  it  does  not  concern 
you.  The  dative  of  personal  pronouns  is  very  oRen  used  where  it  is  super- 
lluous  as  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  but  it  always  conveys  the  expres- 
sion of  a lively  feeling,  and  is  therefore  termed  dativus  ethicus;  e.  g.  Liv. 
Praef.  Ad  ilia  mihi  pro  se  quisque  acriter  intendat  anirmun;  Uorat.  Epist.  i. 
3.  15. : Quid  mihi  Celsus  agitf  What  is  my  old  friend  Cclsus  doing?  In 
some  cases  the  pronoun  gives  to  the  expression  an  almost  personal  shade  of 
meaning,  Sallust,  Cat.  52. : hie  mihi  quisquam  misericordiam  nominat!  Let 
no  one  talk  to  me  of  mercy  ! Cic.  Philip,  viii.  4. : hie  mihi  etiam  Q.  Fujius 
pacis  commoda  commemorat!  The  following  phrases  also  should  be  observed : 
quid  tibi  visf  what  do  you  want?  quul  sibi  isle  vulif  what  does  he  want? 
quid  vidt  sibi  haec  oratio  f what  docs  this  speech  mean  ? qtiid  haec  sibi  dona 
voluntf  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  presents  ? or  what  is  their  object  ? 

[§  409.]  2.  The  dative  is  joined  with  all  adjectives  (and 

adverbs)  whose  meaning  is  incomplete,  unless  a person  or  an 
object  is  mentioned  for  or  against  whom,  for  whose  benefit 
or  loss  the  quality  exists.  Of  this  kind  are  those  which  ex- 
press utility  or  injury,  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness,  inclinatiun 
or  disinclination,  ease  or  difficulty,  suitableness  or  unsuitableness, 
similarity  or  dissimilarity,  equality  or  inequality. 

Adjectives  cx])rcssing  a friendly  or  hostile  disposition  toward.s 
a person,  may  take  the  prepositions  in,  erga,  adversus,  instead  of 
the  dative ; and  utilis,  inutilis,  aptus,  ineptus  generally  take  the 
prejxwition  ad  to  express  the  thing  for  wliich  any  thing  is  useful 
or  fit ; e.  g.  homo  ad  nullam  rem  utilis ; locus  aptus  ad  insidias  ; 
but  the  person  to  or  for  whom  a thing  is  useful  or  fit,  is  always 
expressed  by  the  dative. 

Canis  nonne  similis  lupo  ? atque,  ut  Ennius,  “ simia  quam 

similis,  turpissima  bestia,  nobis!”  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  35. 
Fidelissimi  ante  omnia  homini  canis  et  equus,  Plin. 

Tnvia  virtuti  nulla  est  via.  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  113. 
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Cunctis  egto  benignus^  nuUi  hlandus,  paucis  familiarUi  omnihux 
aequus,  Seneca. 

[§410.]  Note  1.  Amicus^  inimicue.,familiari*^  are  properly  adjectivns,  and 
as  such  have  their  degrees  of  comparison  and  are  joined  with  tlie  dative,  as 
in  Nepos,  Milt,  1 : Miltiaden  amicior  omnium  libertati^  quam  suae  fuit  d/mi- 
nationi ; and  homo  mihi  amicissimusy  mihi  /amiliarissimus,  arc  very  common 
expressions.  When  used  as  substantives  they  are  joined  with  a genitive  or 
an  adjective,  as  omictLi  jxttris  meiy  amicus  meat;  and  it  is  owing  to  their  eba* 
racter  of  substantives  that  even  in  the  superlative  we  find  amicissimusy/iimi- 
liarissinnu,  inimicissimut  (and  on  the  same  principle  iniguissirnus')  metu. 
Cicero,  in  Verr.  i.  2G , uses  the  genitive  : amiris*imi«  nostrorum  hominnm, 
InviduSy  envious,  and  intimuSy  intimate,  when  used  as  adjectives,  take  the 
dative,  as  in  Cicero  : intimus  erat  Chdioy  but  as  substantives  they  take  the 
genitive  or  a possessive  pronoun;  c.g.  invidU  tuisy  ex  i^imis  meisy  invidus 
laudis,  Hottisy  on  the  other  hand,  though  a real  substantive,  sometimes  takes 
a dative  according  to  the  analogy  of  inimicus;  e.g.  die  hommihusque  hostis. 

[§4ii.]  Note  2.  The  dative  is  also  joined  with  adjectives  and  adverbs 
denoting  affinity  and  propinquityy  os  canterminusy  propinqtauy  tncinrM,^ni/imu.f, 
affiftit.  As  propCy  the  preposition,  governs  the  accusative,  its  degrees  of  com- 
parison (§  266.)  propior  and  propiuSy  proximus  and  proximey  take  both  the 
dative  and  accusative,  e.g.  Curt,  ix,  12.:  propius  tribumd  accedere,  and  in 
Sallust,  Jug,  18. : Libyes  propiue  mare  Africum  agUabanty  proxime  llispaniam 
Mmtri  sunt,  (Comp.  Gronovius  on  Livy,  xxii,  40.)  Affinisy  in  the  sense  of 
“ partaking,**  sometimes  takes  the  genitive,  as  in  Cicero:  affinis  hujus  suspi- 
eionis;  affinis  rei  capitaliSy  together  with  affinis  huic  scelcriy  ei  tnrpitndim. 
Vieinus  and  ricina  ore  both  adjectives  and  substantives,  and  in  the  latter 
sense  they  take  the  genitive. 

The  following  atljectives  govern  both  the  dative  and  the  genitive : aegnalixy 
Cf^numiniSy  contrariuSy  communisy  peculinrisy  propriuSy  superstes.  The  geni- 
tive is  very  frequent  with  propriuSy  e.g.  Cic.:  Imprimis  hominis  est pro^tria  tfri 
inoestigoHo ; Alias  nationes  ssrvitutem  pali  possunt,  populi  Itomani  est  propria 
libertaSy  especially  when  the  neuter  proprium  is  used  os  a substantive  in  the 
sense  of  “ property,**  or  “ peculiarity,**  e.  g.  Proprium  est  oratoris  orrmte 
dicere.  The  same  is  the  cose  with  communisy  ns  in  Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  23. : Haec 
justitiae  ita  propria  sunty  utsint  religvarum  virtutsan  commvnia.  Hence  a pos- 
sessive pronoun  is  frequently  joined  to  propriuSy  ns  ademit  nobis  ornnhy  quae 
nostra  erant  propria;  both  constructions  ore  combiiie«l  in  Cic.  p.  Sidbiy  3.: 
NuUa  est  enim  in  re  puhlica  causa  mea  propria : /em/n/s  agendi  fuit  magis 
mihi  proprium,  quam  ceteris,  Aequaiis  governs  the  genitive  only  in  the 
sense  of  ^contemporary,'*  in  which  it  occurs  also  as  a substantive,  whence 
meus  aequaiis ; but  the  dative  is  not  unusual  in  this  sense.  Superstes  occurs 
in  Plautus  andTercnce  with  the  dative,  but  in  later  writers  the  genitive  is 
more  prevalent.  Even  Cicero  (ad  Quhit,  Frat.  i.  3.)  says : Utinam  te  mtn 
solum  vitaCy  sed  etiam  dignitatis  superstitem  rcliquissemy  and  Tacitus  often 
uses  the  genitive,  e.  g.  Agr,  3. : pauciy  ut  ita  dixeriTUy  non  mode  aliorum  sed 
etiam  nostri  superstites  snmus. 

The  mljectives  similisy  assimiliSy  consimilisy  dissimilisy  par  and  dispary  take 
tlie  genitive,  when  an  internal  resemblance,  or  a resemblance  in  character 
and  disposition,  is  to  be  expressed.  Thus  wc  always  find  meiy  ftii,  suiy  nostriy 
vestri  similis;  Liv.  i.  20. : quia  in  cicitate  beUicosa  plnres  Romvliy  qua7n  Numac 
similes  reges  putabat  fore;  iii.  64.:  coUawlatis  consulihusy  quod  persererarent 
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€ul  ultimum  ditsimilei  decemvirorum  esse ; Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  10. : Dux  ille  Grae- 
due  nusquam  optat,  ui  Ajacis  similes  habeat  decern,  at  ut  Nestoris.  And 
Cic-cro  may  therefore  say  both  mors  somiii  and  somno  similis.  Par  and 
dispar  are  joined  with  the  genitires  of  pronouns,  like  similis,  e.  g.  Cic.  in 
Pis.  4.:  Q.  Metellum,  cujus  paucos  pares  haec  civitas  tulit;  Cat.  Maj. 
Simplex  animi  natura  est,  neque  habet  in  se  quicquam  admixtum  dispar  sui 
atque  dissimile. 

[§  412.]  3.  Hence  the  dative  is  joined  with  those  intransitive 
verbs  which  express  the  same  ideas  as  the  adjectives  mentioned 
in  § 409.,  and  also  with  those  denoting,  to  command,  serve,  trust, 
mistrust,  approach,  threaten,  and  to  be  angry.  They  arc  com- 
prised in  the  following  list : prosum,  auxilior,  adminiculor,  opi- 
tulor,  patrocinor,  subvenio,  succurro,  medeor  ; nocco,  obsum,  desum, 
officio,  incommodo,  insulto,  insidior  ; faveo,  placeo,  gratificor,  in- 
dulgeo,  ignosco,  studeo,  parco,  adulor,  blandior,  lenocinor,  palpor, 
assentior,  assentor,  respondeo ; adversor,  refragor,  obsto,  renitor, 
repugno,  resisto,  invideo,  aemulor,  obtrecto,  convicior,  maledico  ; 
placeo,  arrideo — displiceo  ; impero  (may  be  used  also  as  a tran- 
sitive), pareo,  cedo,  ausculto,  obedio,  obsequor,  obtempero,  mori- 
geror  {morem  gero\  alicui  dicto  audiens  sum,  servio,  inservio,  mi- 
nistro,  famulor,  ancillor,  pracstolor ; credo  (is  used  also  in  a 
transitive  sense),  ^t/o,  coiifido,  diffido;  immineo,  propiuquo,  ap- 
propinquo,  impendeo,  occurro ; minor,  comminor  (both  are  used 
also  in  a transitive  sense),  irascor,  stomachor,  succenseo.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  impersonals  convenit,  it  suits ; enndneit 
and  expedit,  it  is  conducive,  expedient ; dolet,  it  grieves.  The 
beginner  must  take  especial  care  not  to  irse  the  passive  of  these 
verbs  personally,  to  which  he  might  easily  be  tempted  by  the 
Englisli  equivalents;  e.  g.  / am  envied,  I am  molested,  I am 
scolded,  I am  spared,  and  the  like.  In  Latin  the  passive  is 
impersonal : mihi  invidetur,  obtrectatur,  incommodatur,  mihi  ma- 
ledicitur,  parcitur.  Jubco,  I command,  forms  an  cxcej)tion, 
requiring  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive. 

Probus  invldet  nemini,  Cic.  De  Univ.  3. 

Efficit  hoc  philosophia  ; medetnr  animis,  inanes  sollicitudines 
detrahit,  cupiditatibus  liberal,  pcllit  timores.  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  4. 
Antiochus  se  nec  impetisae,  nec  labori,  nec  periculo  parsurum  pol- 
licebatnr,  donee  liberam  vere  Graeciam  atque  in  ea  principes 
Aetolos  fccisset,  Liv.  xxxv.  44. 

Demosthenes  ejus  ipsius  arlis,  cui  studebat,  primam  litteram  non 
peternt  direre,  Cic.  De  Oral.  i.  61. 
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[§  413.]  Note  1.  Medicor,  like  medeor,  takes  the  dative,  but  also  the 
accusative.  Medico,  in  the  sense  of,  ''  to  mix  substances  in  an  artificial 
manner,”  governs  the  accusative.  Benedico,  like  maledico  (I  speak  well  or  ill 
of  a person,  and  hence,  I praise  or  blame),  governs  the  dative ; but  benedico, 
in  this  sense,  is  very  rare : in  the  sense  of  “ blessing,"  with  the  accusative, 
it  occurs  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  Obtrectare  aiicui  and  alicui 
rei,  to  detract,  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  accusative ; but  not  in  Cicero, 
as  obtrectare  numen  deorum,  libeUum,  Invideo  is  commonly  used  intransi- 
tively with  one  dative,  either  of  the  person  or  the  thing ; but  sometimes 
the  accusative  of  the  thing  is  added  to  the  dative  of  the  person ; e.  g.  Cic. 
Tusc.  iii.  2. : incident  nobis  optimam  magistroan  (naturam) ; Horat.  Serm. 
i.  6.  50. : hanorem  mihi  invidet.  Quintilian  (ix.  3.),  however,  observes  that 
his  contemporaries  used  the  ablat.  instead  of  the  accusat.  of  the  earlier 
writers,  but  only  when  invidere  is  equivalent  to  privare : this  construction 
first  occurs  in  Livy,  ii.  40. ; non  inviderunt  laude  sua  mtdieribus  Romani  (ac- 
cording to  the  beat  MSS.)  ; very  frequently  in  the  younger  Pliny,  and  some- 
times in  Tacitus  ; e.  g.  Plin.  Epist.  ii.  10. : Quousque  el  tibi  et  nobis  incidebis, 
tibi  maxima  laude,  nobis  voluptate  f (See  Corte  on  Epist.  i.  10.)  Tac.  Ann. 
i.  22. : ne  hastes  quidem  sepuiturd  incident,  scil.  occisis;  Oerman.  33. : ne  spec- 
taculo  quidem  proelii  invidere,  scil.  nobis.  The  genitive  instead  of  this  abla- 
tive or  ancient  ao  usative,  in  Horace,  Serm.  ii.  6.  84.,  neque  iUe  sepositi 
ciceris  nec  longae  incidit  avenae,  is  a mere  Grccism ; and  the  personal 
passive  in  the  same  poet  {Ars  Poet.  56.),  cur  ego  invideor,  is  a gram- 
matical innovation,  which  the  poet  tried  intentionally,  and  as  an  ex- 
ample. Res])ccting  adulor  and  aemulor  with  the  dative  and  accusative 
see  § 389.  Praestolor,  I wait  upon  a person,  and  ausculto,  I listen  or  obey, 
are  .used  by  equally  good  authorities  both  with  a dative  and  accusative, 
though  Cicero  ]>refers  the  dative.  Dominor,  I rule,  is  joined  with  a dative 
or  genitive  only  in  the  latest  Latin  writers  ; in  the  classical  language  it  does 
not  govern  any  case,  but  according  to  its  proper  meaning,  “ I am  master,” 
is  joined  with  in  aliquem  or  in  aliqua  re;  e.  g.  dominahir  in  cetera  animalia, 
or  in  civitate.  Fido  anil  conjido  take  the  dative ; e.  g.  eonfido  mihi,  causae 
meae,  cirtuti  constantiaeque  militum;  the  thing  which  produces  the  confi- 
dence is  put  in  the  ablative  (ablativus  causae,  see  § 452.)  ; e.  g.  conjido  arte, 
natura  loci,  celeritate  navium,  propinquitate  enstrorum,  and  this  ablative  oc- 
curs, on  the  whole,  more  frequently  than  the  dative.  The  adjective  fretus, 
which  has  tlie  same  meaning,  occurs  with  the  dative  only  in  Livy,  iv.  37.: 
furtanae  fretus;  vi.  13.:  nuUi  rei;  vi.  31.:  discordiae  hostium,  and  usually  has 
the  ablative.  Cedo,  I yield,  give  up,  when  used  transitively,  takes  a dative  of 
the  person  and  an  ai'cusative  of  the  thing  : cedo  tibi  locum,  regman,  midierem ; 
sometimes,  however,  the  thing  is  expressed  by  the  ablative,  as  cedo  tibi  horto- 
rum  possessione.  So  al.so  concedo ; concedo  tibi  locum,  pracmia,  libertatem,  or 
concedo  tibi  loco,  de  victoria.  Convenit  alii/uid  mihi,  something  suits  me ; 
convenit  mihi  tecum  is  used  impersonally  in  the  sense  of  “ we  agree,”  and 
etiuivalent  to  convemmus  de  aliqua  re.  The  verbs  denoting  similarity  or 
dissimilarity  should  be  construed  with  the  dative,  like  the  adjectives  similis 
and  dissimilis,  but  in  prose  they  are  commonly  joined  with  the  prepositions 
cum  and  ab ; e.  g.  congruo,  cousentio,  abhorreo,  dissideo.  Comp.  § 468.  foil. 

[§  414.]  Note  2.  Several  verbs  have  a different  meaning  accor^ng  as  they 
take  the  accus.  or  dat. 

Metuo,  timeo,  and  vereor  te,  I fear  thee; — ttbi,  1 am  alarmed  on  thy  account) 
which  b also  e.xprcsscd  by  lud  causa. 
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Cotmlo  U,  I coiuult  thee  ; — tibi,  I provide  for  thy  interests. 

Protpicio  and  provideo  te,  I see  thee  at  a distance ; — hht,  I provide  for  thy 
interests. 

Caeeo,  without  any  case,  “ I am  on  my  guard  — ate,  against  thee,  and  in 
a l^;al  sense,  “ 1 make  thee  give  security  to  me  for  something,”  de  aUqya 
re.  Caveo  te,  I avoid  thee : caveo  tibi,  I provide  or  am  concerned  for  thy 
safety,  and  hence  in  a legal  sense  “ 1 give  thee  security.” 

Tempera  and  moderor  alitpdd,  I regulate  or  arrange  a thing ; — ndhi,  ammo, 
irae,  lacrimit  (scil.  meu),  I set  bounds  to,  or  check.  Tempera  mihi  ab 
aliqua  re,  I abstain  from  a thing,  and  tempera  (scil.  mtki)  Hbi,  I am  sparing 
in  regard  to  thee,  or  1 spare  thee,  equivalent  to  jmreo  tibi. 

[§  415.]  4.  Verba  compounded  with  the  prepoaitious  ad, 

ante,  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  post,  prae,  svh,  and  super,  retaining,  as 
compounds,  the  meaning  of  tlie  prepositions,  may  be  joined  with 
a dative  inatead  of  repeating  the  preposition  or  an  equivalent 
one  with  the  case  it  requires.  They  are  either  transitives,  and 
as  such  have  an  accusative  besides,  or  intransitives  without  an 
accusative  of  the  object. 

The  foUowing  are  the  most  important  transitive  verbs  of  this 
kind:  addo,  affero,  affigo,  adhibeo,  adjicio,  adjungo,  admoveo, 
alltgo,  applico;  circumjicio;  comparo,  compono,  confero,  conjungo  ; 
iinmisceo,  impono,  imprimo,  incido,  includo,  infero,  ingero,  injicio, 
insSro,  inuro;  interjicio,  interpono ; objicio,  offundo,  oppono;  post- 
habeo,  postpono;  praefero,  praejicio,  praepono;  subjiao,  suppono, 
substerno. 

The  following  are  intransitive:  accedo,  acquiesco,  adhaereo, 
alludo,  annuo,  arrepo,  assideo,  asplro ; anteeello ; cohaereo,  col- 
ludo,  congruo,  consentio,  consSno;  excello;  incido,  incubo  and  in- 
cumbo,  indormio,  inhaereo,  inhio,  immorior,  immoror,  innascor, 
insisto;  intejjaceo,  intervenio;  obrepo,  obstripo,  obversor;  praemineo, 
praesideo,  praevaleo ; succumbo,  supersto,  supervivo,  and  the 
conijiounds  of  esse;  adsum,  insum,  intersum,  praesum,  subsum, 
supersum. 

Note.  We  must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  diflerence  between 
the  dative  joined  with  these  verbs,  and  the  dative  governed  by  those  men- 
tioned in  § 412.  With  the  latter  it  is  necessary  and  dependent  upon  the 
signification  of  the  verbs;  but  with  those  just  enumerated,  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a short  mode  of  speaking,  in  which  the  dat.  supplies  the  place  of  a 
pre|K)sition  with  its  case;  e.  g.  leges  axibus  ligneis  incisae,  and  leges  in  aes 
incisae,  or  Senalusconsultum  in  aere  incisum.  Tlie  beginner  must  further 
observe,  that  we  are  speaking  of  those  compound  verbs  only,  in  which  the 
prepositions  retain  their  nieaning  of  place,  for  in  some  coinpoimdcd  with  ud 
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and  cum,  this  is  not  the  case ; e.g.  to  take  refuge,  cannot  take  either 

the  preposition  cum  or  a dative,  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  con  being 
lost  in  this  compound.  This  is  still  more  apparent  in  confringere,  corrum- 
pere,  where  con  (cum)  only  strengthens  the  sense  of  the  simple  verb.  A/- 
Jirmare  and  approbare  may  indeed  be  joined  with  a dative,  but  only  because 
they  are  transitive  verbs,  and  not  on  account  of  the  preposition  they  contain. 
We  have  not  been  able  above  to  mention  all  those  compound  verbs,  in 
which  the  preposition  retains  its  meaning,  and  which,  instead  of  rc]>eating 
the  preposition,  take  the  dative,  for  their  number,  esix.'cially  that  of  tran- 
sitives, is  unlimited;  \rc  have  given  those  only  with  which,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  dative  occurs  most  freiiuently.  There  are  some  witli  which 
the  dative  is  used  e.xclusively,  and  the  repetition  of  the  preposition  would 
be  offensive,  the  reason  being  the  signification  of  the  verbs  themselves: 
praeficio  and  praepono,  e.  g.  might  have  been  mentioned  among  the  verbs 
in  § 412.,  being  joined  e.xclusively  with  the  dative.  But  there  con  be  no 
fear  of  mistakes  in  these  words. 

[§  416.]  It  must  be  remarked  in  general  that  in  the  early 
and  unpolished  prose,  the  preposition  or  one  equivalent  to 
it,  is  usually  repeated ; more  especially  in  verbs  compounded 
with  ad,  con,  and  in : e.  g.  adhibeo,  confero,  conjimgo,  com- 
munico,  comp&ro,  imprimo,  inscribo,  insum,  and  also  interest  in 
the  sense  of  “ there  is  a difference ; ” e.  g.  Cicero : stadium  ad- 
htbere  ad  discipUnas  ; conferte  (comparate,  contendite')  banc  pacem 
cum  illo  bello  ; hospitio  et  amicitia  mecum  conjunxi,  or,  cum  aliguo 
conjunclus  sum;  consilia  sua  mecum  cammunicavit ; in  omnium 
animis  dei  notionem  impressit  ipsa  natura  ; in  hac  vita  nihil  inest 
nisi  miseria.  The  dative,  however,  is  not  to  be  rejected,  being 
used  sometimes  by  Cicero,  and  more  frequently  by  later  writers. 
Jllacrimare,  to  weep  over,  e.  g.  morti  Socratis,  is  generally 
used  with  the  dative  only;  the  preposition  at  least  is  never 
repeated. 

The  foUowing  verbs  require  some  further  explanation.  In- 
cutnbo,  I lean  or  press  upon,  and  figuratively,  “ I apply  to  or 
study  a thing;”  in  the  former  sense  alone  it  is  joined  with  the 
dative,  though  sometimes  also  with  the  preposition  super ; in  its 
figurative  sense,  it  is  construed  in  prose  with  ad,  and  still  mure 
frequently  with  in  with  the  accusative.  The  verbs  assuescere, 
consuescere,  and  insruscere,  to  accustom  a person  or  one’s  self  (se 
however  is  omitted)  to  a thing,  are  sometimes  construed  with 
the  dative  and  sometimes  with  the  ablative ; acquiescere,  to  ac- 
quiesce, likewise  takes  either  the  dative  or  ablative ; e.  g. 
Cic.  pro  Mil.  37  : Qui  maxime  P.  Clodii  morte  acquUrunt,  but 
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more  frequently  in  with  tlie  ablative,  in  the  sense  of  to  find 
]icace  or  satisfaction;”  e.  g.  in  tuu  Utteris,  in  juvenum  caritate. 
Supersedere  likewise  takes  the  ablative,  and  indeed  more  fre- 
quently than  the  dative,  probably  because  its  sense  is  equivalent 
to  abstinere  ; e.  g.  supersedere  labore  itineris. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  dctcnuine  which  prepositions  may  be 
used  for  others,  in  case  of  repetition  being  necessary,  for  it 
always  depends  upon  the  sense:  in  is  used  for  ad;  e.  g.  ac- 
cedere  in  oppidum,  aspirare  in  curiam  ; ab  for  ex  ; e.  g.  eripere  ex 
miseriis  and  a miseria;  ad  for  in;  e.  g.  incumbere  ad  stadia;  in, 
ad,  ante,  and  contra  for  ob  ; e.  g.  aliquid  obrepit  in  animum,  ob- 
repere  ad  honores,  obversari  ante  oculos,  vallum  objicere  contra 
impetum  hostium ; ad  and  ante  for  pro ; e.  g.  procumbere  ante 
pedes,  ad  genua. 

[§  417.]  The  compounds  of  verbs  of  motion  are  construed 
with  both  cases,  either  the  dative  or  the  accusative,  and  some 
compounds  of  jacere,  stare  and  sedere,  follow  their  analogy. 
(See  § 386.)  Hence  the  verbs  of  excelling,  if  their  simple  verbs 
denote  motion,  are  construed  chiefly  with  the  accusative,  and 
antecello,  praecello  and  praemineo,  which  at  least  admit  the  accu- 
sative, follow  their  example.  (See  §386.)  The  following  must  be 
noticed  separately  on  accoimt  of  their  twofold  construction : — 
allatro,  I bark  at,  address  in  a coarse  manner ; attendo,  I attend 
to  (the  same  as  animum  attendo  ad  aliquid  or  ad.  aliquem) ; 
obumbro,  I overshadow,  — all  these  occur  most  frequently  with 
the  accusative,  whence  they  have  a personal  passive  ; but  iUudo, 
1 ridicule,  is  found  with  the  dative  as  often  as  with  the  accusa- 
tive ; e.  g.  illudo  memoriae,  existimationi  alicujus,  signis  et  aquilis 
Romanis,  and  praecepta  rhetorum,  corpus  Vari.  Despero,  I de- 
spair of  a thing,  is  used  as  an  intransitive  verb  with  de  or  with 
the  dative;  e.  g.  desperat  de  re  publico,  sibi,  fortunis  suis ; as  a 
transitive  verb  (I  give  up)  it  takes  the  accusative;  e.  g.  despero 
rem  publicam,  pacem. 

Praeverto,  in  the  transitive  sense  of  “ I prefer,”  takes  an  ac- 
cusative of  the  object  and  a dative,  instead  of  which  however 
the  preposition  prae  may  be  repeated ; e.  g.  uxorem  praeverto 
prae  republica  or  reipublicae  ; in  the  intransitive  sense  of  “ I go 
before,”  “ precede,”  or  “ anticipate,”  it  may  take  either  the  ac- 
cusative or  dative,  praeverto  te,  fata,  pietas  praevertit  amori;  in 
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a reflective  sense,  praeverto,  sell,  me,  or  praevertor,  it  takes  either 
the  preposition  ad  or  the  dative,  praeverto  ad  interna,  praeverto 
rei  mandatae.  The  deponent  again  takes  the  meaning  of  “ I 
prefer,”  aliquam  rem  alicui  rei,  Liv.  yiii.  13.:  consules  coacti 
omnibus  earn  rem  praeverti. 

[§  418.]  6.  The  verbs  aspergo  and  inspergo,  circumdo  and  cir- 
eumfundo,  dono  and  impertio,  exuo  and  induo  arc  used,  like  the 
above-mentioned  transitives,  with  an  accusative  of  the  thing 
and  a dative  of  the  person,  or  with  an  accusative  of  the  person 
and  an  ablative  of  the  thing ; e.  g.  circumdo  alicui  custodias,  or 
circumdo  aliquem  custodiis,  and  consequently  in  the  passive 
voice  custodiae  tihi  circumdantur  or  (tu)  circumdaris  custodiis. 
So  also : maculas  aspergo  vitae  tuae,  or  maculis  vitam  tuam  as- 
pergo ; dono  tibi  pccuniam,  or  pecunid  te  dono ; impertio  tibi 
laudes,  or  laudibus  te  impertio,  &c.  We  find  exuo  tibi  clipeum, 
induit  sibi  torquem,  or  still  more  frequently  exuo  and  induo 
vestem,  the  dative  expressing  my  own  jierson  being  omitted. 
Exuo  te  aliqua  re  occurs  only  in  the  figurative  sense  of  “ I rob 
thee  of  a thing.”  Jnduo,  I betake  myself  into  some  place,  is 
commonly  joined  with  the  preposition  in  or  with  a dative.  In- 
tercludo,  I cut  off,  alicui  aliquid,  e.  g.  hostibus  ftigam,  or  as  a 
verb  implying  distance,  aliquem  aliqua  re  and  ab  aliqua  re,  e.  g. 
milites  itinere,  or  ab  exereitu.  Interdico  tibi  aliquid,  I forbid 
thee  something ; the  construction  interdico  te  aliqua  re  does  not 
occur,  but  a mixture  of  both  interdico  tibi  aliqua  re  (e.  g.  in  the 
Roman  form  of  outlawry  aqua  et  igni),  I forbid  thee  the  use  of 
a thing.  The  double  construction  of  mactare  does  not  lielong  to 
this  place,  as  it  arises  from  two  diflerent  meanings  of  the  word  : 
the  original  one  “ to  honour,”  requires  the  accusative  and  abla- 
tive ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Vatin.  6.  : puerorum  extis  deos  manes  mactare 
soles;  the  derivative  meaning  “to  slaughter”  is  the  ordinary 
one,  victimas  diis  mactare. 

[§  419.]  6.  With  passive  verbs  the  dative  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  ab  with  the  ablative. 

Quidquii!  in  hue  cau.m  mibi  susceptnm  est,  Quirites,  id  omne  me 

rei  puhlicae  causa  suscepisse  coujinno,  Cic.  p.  Leg.  Man.  24. 
Barbaras  hie  ego  sum,  quia  non  intelligor  ulli,  Ovid,  TrisL 

v.  10.  37. 

Note.  It  is” a rule  of  the  Latin  language  to  join  the  dative  insteail  of 
ab  with  the  ablat.  to  the  gerundive ; c.  g.  moriemlum  mihi  est.  See 
§049.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  we  should  consider  the  dative  with 
passive  verbs  as  a Grecism,  for  it  rarely  occurs  in  the  earlier  Latin  prt>su 
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(especially  in  Cicero  and  Caesar),  and  with  the  exception  of  a few  instances, 
is  confined  to  the  participle  perfect  passive  and  the  tenses  formed  from  it.  In 
poetry  and  the  later  prose  writers  instances  like  the  above  quotation  from 
Ovid  are  extremely  numerous,  as  poets,  in  general,  were  fond  of  introducing 
Greek  constructions.  The  following  passages  are  tlie  only  ones  in  which  Cicero 
adopted  the  practice  : de  Invent,  i.  46. ; ilia  nobie  alio  tempore  explicabuntur ; 
in  Verr.  iii.  16. : tibi  consulahu  quaerebatur;  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  48. : tic  ditsimii- 
limii  beitiolit  communiter  cibtu  quaeritur;  de  Off.  iii.  9. : honetta  bonit  virit, 
non  occulta  quaeruntnr;  Cat.  Maj.  11.:  temper  in  hit  ttudiit  laboributque  viventi 
Tion  intelligiiur,  quando  obrepat  tenectut;  ad  Att.  i.  16. : in  eapraetertim  epit- 
tola,  quam  nolo  aliis  legi,  probably  for  ab  aliit.  I doubt  whether  there  are 
any  other  passages  in  Cicero,  for  the  phrase  mihi  probatur  is  of  a different 
kind,  since  probo  tibi  is  of  quite  common  occurrence  in  the  sense  of  “ 1 make 
a thing  plausible  to  thee.” 

[§  420.]  7.  £sse  with  the  dative  of  a person  expresses  the 
English  “ to  have,”  e.  g.  sunt  mihi  multi  libri,  I have  many 
lxK)ks,  the  same  as  habeo  multos  libros. 

Ilomini  cum  deo  similitudo  cst,  Cie.  de  Leg.  i.  8. 

Ah  nescis,  longns  regibus  esse  manus?  Oviil,  Ileroid.  xvii.  166. 

Note.  We  must  here  notice  a Greeism  which  occurs  in  Sallust  and  Tacitus : 
aliqvid  mihi  volenti  est,  a thing  accords  with  my  wish.  Sallust,  Jug.  84.  : 
qtiia  nepte  plebi  militia  volenti  (esne)  putabatur;  Tacit.  Agr.  18. : quibiu  bel- 
lum  volenliimt  erat ; Ann.  i.  69. : ut  quibuique  bellum  invitis  out  cupienlibut 
erat,  ns  in  Greek  tovt6  fxo:  BovXonivv  iarle.  Comp.  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  43. ; Amt, 
XV.  36.  Abest  and  deest  mihi,  as  oppo.sed  to  est  mihi,  therefore  means  “ I 
have  not,"  as  in  Cic.  lirxd.  80  : Hoe  nnum  illi,  si  nihil  utilitatis  hahebat,  ab* 
fuit,  si  opus  erat,  de/uit;  de  Leg,  i.  2. : abest  enim  historia  lUterit  nottris. 

[§  421.]  Hence  mihi  est  nomen  or  cognomen  (also  cognomentuin, 
and  in  Tacitus  vocabulum)  signifies  “ I have  a name,”  that  is, 
“ my  name  is”  or  “ I am  called.”  The  name  itself  is  put  either 
in  the  nominative  or  the  dative,  being  attracted  by  the  dative 
oflbc  person. 

Sgracusis  est  fans  aquae  dulcis,  cui  nomen  Arethusa  est,  Cic.  in 

Verr.  iv.  5.3. 

Consules  leges  decemvirales,  quibus  tabulis  duodecim  est  nomen,  in 

aes  incisas,  in  publico  proposuerunt,  Liv.  iii.  57. 

Note.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  (passive)  expressions  datum,  inditum, 
factum  cst  nomen;  o.  g.  Tarquinius,  cui  cognomen  Superbo  ex  moribut  datum. 
The  name  itself  is  commonly  put  in  the  dative  also  with  the  active  verbs 
dare,  atldere,  indere,  dicere,  ponere,  imponere,  tribuere  alicui  nomen;  e.  g.  dare 
alicui  cognomen  tardo  ac  pingui;  desipiunt  omnet  aeque  ac  tu,  qtd  tibi  nomen 
insano  posuere,  Ilorat. ; but  it  may  also  be  put  in  the  same  case  as  nomen, 
that  is,  in  the  accus.,  as  in  Livy  : stirps  virilis,  cui  Atcanium  parentes  dixere 
nnmen,  and  in  the  edict  of  the  censors  in  Suetonius,  de  Clar.  Hhet.  1.:  eos 
tibi  nomen  imposuissc  Latinos  rhetores.  The  nominative  in  Ovid,  Met.  i. 
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169. ; (via)  lactea  nomen  habet,  and  xv.  96. : (aetas)  cut  fecinuu  catrea  rumen, 
is  a purely  poetical  licence,  where  the  names  are  taken,  ungrammatically,  as 
mere  sounds. 

The  name  may  be  expressed  also  by  the  genitive,  according  to  the  general 
rule  that  of  two  substantives  joined  to  each  other,  one  is  put  in  the  geni- 
tive ; c.  g.  Plant.  Amphiir.  Prvl.  19. : rumen  Mercurii  eet  mihi;  in  prose. 
Veil.  Pat.i.  11. : Q.  MeteUue  praetor,  cut  ex  virtute  Macedonici  rumen  indUtum 
erai;  and  ii.  11. : Q.  Metetto  merHum  virtute  cogrumen  Numidici  irrdUum  eet. 
But  this  is  not  the  ordinary  practice  in  the  case  of  real  proper  names,  and 
the  dative  must  be  regarded  as  the  proper  Latin  case.  See  Buhnken  on 
Veil.  Pat.'  ii.  II. 

[§  422.]  8.  With  the  verba  esse,  dare,  mittere  and  venire,  and 
others  of  the  same  meaning,  besides  the  dative  of  the  person, 
another  is  used  to  express  the  purpose,  intention,  and  desti- 
nation. 

Dare  belongs  to  this  class  both  in  its  sense  of  “ to  give,”  and 
in  that  of  “ to  put  to  one’s  account.”  The  following  verbs  have 
a similar  meaning : apponere,  ducere,  habere,  trihuere  and  vertere. 
Esse,  in  this  respect,  is  equivalent  to  the  English  “ to  do,”  in 
“ it  docs  him  honour,”  and  the  passives  Jieri,  dart,  duci,  haheri, 
tribui,  verti,  have  a similar  meaning.  Prqficisci  is  sometimes 
construed  like  venire. 

Virtute s hominibus  decori  gloriaeque  sunt,  Seneca. 

Attains,  Asiae  rex,  regnum  suum  Romanis  dono  dedit. 

Milk  Plataeenses  Atheniensibus  adversus  Persas  auxilio  cene- 
runt. 

Quid  in  Graeeo  sermone  tarn  tritum  atque  cekbratum  est,  quam 
si  quis  despicatui  ducitur,  ut  Mgsorum  ultimus  esse  dicatur  t 
Cic.  p.  Place.  27. 

JVofe.  There  is  a great  variety  of  datives  of  this  kind  ; e.  g.  dono  aligrtid 
muneri,  praemio;  relinqxur  militee  auxilio,  subaidio,  praesidio,  metodiae;  tri- 
buitur  or  datur  mihi  vitio,  crimini,  odio,  probro,  opprobrio,  laudi,  saluti,  uti- 
litati,  emolumento,  &c.  The  phrase  cut  borw  fuitt  signifies  “ to  whom  was  it 
an  advantage  ? We  must  especially  notice  such  datives  as  eeui,  usui,  qnaeetui, 
derisui,  cordi,  curae  aliquid  est,  and  also  canere  receptui,  to  sound  a retreat ; 
doti  dico,  I set  aside  as  a dowry  ; appono  pigruni,  I pawn.  Instead  of  hoc 
argumento  est,  we  may  also  say  hoc  argumentum,  docraiumtum,  incUcium  eet;  and 
with  dare  and  similar  verbs  we  may  also  use  the  accusative  in  apposition; 
c.  g.  Liv,  ii.  22.  : Laiini  coronam  auream  Jovi  donum  in  C'apitolium  mittuut. 
Sometimes  also  the  prepositions  in  or  ad  may  be  used ; e.  g.  religuit  ibi 
ezercitum  ad  praeeidium,  gloriam  mihi  in  crimen  vertie. 
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CHAP.  LXXIII. 

GENITIVE  CASE. 

[§  423.]  1.  When  two  substaDtives  are  united  with  each  other 
80  as  to  form  the  expression  of  one  idea,  one  of  them  is  in  the 
genitive ; but  if  one  of  the  substantives  denotes  the  same  thing  - 
as  the  other,  they  are  said  to  be  in  apposition  to  each  other, 
and  both  are  in  the  same  case.  This  genitive,  dependent  upon 
a substantive,  is  in  Latin  of  a double  kind,  according  as  it  ex- 
presses either  the  subject  or  the  object.  The  genitive  is  subjec- 
tive, when  it  denotes  that  which  does  something  or  to  which  a 
thing  belongs ; e.  g.  hominum  facta,  liber  pueri : it  is  objective 
when  it  denotes  that  which  is  affected  by  the  action  or  feeling 
implied  in  the  governing  substantive. 

This  objective  genitive  is  used  very  extensively  in  Latin,  for 
it  is  not  only  joined  with  those  substantives  which  are  derived 
from  verbs  governing  the  accusative — e.  g.  expugnatio  urbis, 
the  taking  of  the  town  ; indagatio  veri,  the  investigation  of 
truth  ; scientia  linguae,  the  knowledge  of  a language  ; arnor  pa- 
triae, the  love  of  one’s  country ; cupiditas  pecuniae,  desire  for 
money ; cura  rerum  alicnarum,  care  of  other  men’s  affairs ; 
odium  hominum,  hatred  against  men — but  with  those  also,  the 
corresponding  verb  of  wliich  requires  either  a different  case,  or 
a preposition ; e.  g.  taedium  laboris,  disgust  for  work ; Jiducia 
virium  suarum,  confidence  in  his  own  strength  ; contentio  ho~ 
norum,  a contest  for  honours;  incitamentum  periculorum,  cog- 
nitio  oi'bis  terrarum  omniumque  gentium,  &c. 

Nuper  Gn.  Domitium  scimus  M.  Silano,  consulari  homini,  diem 
dixisse  propter  unius  hominis,  Aegritomari,  paterni  amici  atque 
hospitis,  injurias,  Cic.  Divin.  20. 

Est  autem  amicitia  nihil  aliud,  nisi  omnium  divinarum  humana- 
rumque  rerum  cum  benivolentia  et  caritate  summa  consensio, 
Cic.  LaeL  6. 

Initium  et  causa  belli  (civilis)  inexplebihs  honorum  Marti  fames, 
Flor.  iii.  21. 
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Note  1.  Somethbg  analogous  to  the  Latin  subjective  and  objective  geni- 
tive occurs  in  English  in  such  expressions  as  “ God’s  love,”  that  is,  the  love 
which  God  shows  to  men,  and  the  “ love  of  God,”  that  is,  the  love  which 
men  bear  to  God.  The  Latin  language  having  no  such  means  of  distin- 
guishing, is  frequently  ambiguous ; e.  g.  foga  homiman  may  be  either  “ the 
escape  from  men,”  or  “ the  flight”  or  “ escape  of  men,”  and  in  all  such  com- 
binations as  metue  hoeiiiwi,  injuria  mulierum,  judicium  Verrit,  triumphue 
Boiorum,  opinio  deorum,  the  genitive  may  be  either  subjective  (active)  or 
objective  (passive),  but  the  context  generally  shows  what  is  meant,  as  in  tine 
metu  hoetium  ette,  magnits  incesierai  timor  eagittarum,  ex  injuria  mulierum 
Sabinarum  helium  ortum  eet;  Empedoclet  in  deorum  opinione  turpistime  labitur, 
Cic.  de  Nut.  Deor.  i.  1 2.  But  in  case  of  any  real  ambiguity,  a preposition 
m.iy  be  used  in  Latin  instead  of  the  genitive  ; e.  g.  ex  injuria  in  or  advereue 
'mulieres,  in  opinione  de  diis.  This  is  the  case  especially  with  substantives 
denoting  a disposition,  either  friendly  or  hostile  towards  any  thing ; e.  g. 
amor  (aatmtu)  metu  erga  te,  odium  (ini)  advereue  Carthaginieneee,  bellum  in 
Romanoe,  conepiratio  contra  dignitatem  tuam;  triumphue  de  Gallie,  judicium  de 
te  meum,  liber  de  philoeophia,  in  libro  quinto  de  natura  deorum.  In  general, 
however,  a preposition  is  much  more  rarely  used  in  joining  two  substantives, 
and  it  is  a part  of  the  conciseness  of  the  Latin  language  to  express  the  rela- 
tion of  the  genitive,  if  possible,  by  the  genitive  itself.  This  however  is  im- 
possible, for  instance,  when  a place  whence?  or  whither?  is  mentioned  ; e.g. 
tranemieeue  (the  passage)  ex  Gallia  in  Britanniam,  reditue  in  coelum,  iter  ex 
Italia  in  Maeedemiam.  Sometimes  the  two  hinds  of  construction  are  com- 
bined : Cic.  de  Off.  i.  28. : Adhibenda  eet  igitur  quaedam  reverentia  advereue 
hominee  et  optimi  cujueque  et  reliquorum.  (Sec  our  note  on  this  passage.) 
Sometimes  even  a subjective  and  an  objective  genitive  are  found  by  the  side 
of  each  othgr,  as  in  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  14. : Z.  Sullae  et  G.  Caeearie  pecuniarum 
tranelatio  a juetie  dominie  ad  tdienoe  non  debet  liberalie  videri;  ad  Bam.  x.  3 ; 
orhttue  reipublicae  talium  virorum;  in  Verr.  v.  50.:  nihil  eet  quod  multorum 
naufrugia  fortunae  colligae;  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  i.  30. : pro  veteribue  Helvetio- 
rum  injuriie  populi  Bomani;  i.  e.  which  the  Ilelvesians  had  done  to  the 
Roman  people.  Comp.  § 791. 

[§  424.]  Note  2.  As  a personal  pronoun  supplies  the  place  of  a genitive,  its 
genitive,  generally  with  an  objective  meaning,  may  be  joined  with  a substan- 
tive; e.g.  veetri  caueam  gero,  I take  care  of  yon;  mieericordiam  noetri  habe, 
have  pity  upon  us, — especially  with  verbal  substtmtives  ending  in  or,  ix,  and 
io ; e.  g.  Cicero : mieit  Jilium  non  eolum  eui  deprecatorem,  eed  etiam  accueatorem 
mei ; nimia  aeetimatio  eui ; valet  ad  commendationem  tui ; militee  ad  deditionem 
eui  incitare;  rationem  et  eui  et  aliorum  habere.  The  place  of  the  subjective 
genitive  of  personal  pronouns  is  supplied  by  the  possessive  pronouns,  whence 
wc  do  not  say  liber  mei,  but  liber  meue.  Sometimes,  however,  the  genitive  of 
personal  pronouns  has  a subjective  meaning,  as  in  Curtius,  iv.  45. ; ad  Cyrum 
nobilieeimum  regem  originem  eui  referene,  and  vi.  32. : conepectue  veetri  vene- 
rabilie  (see  the  comment,  on  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  i.  4.) ; and  sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  a possessive  pronoun  not  unfrcqucntly  takes  the  place  of  an  ob- 
jective genitive,  and  that  not  only  when  joined  with  verbal  substantives  in 
or  and  ti,  e.  g.  ipee  euue  fuit  accueator,  terra  altrix  nostra,  but  iu  other  cases 
also,  as  invidia  tua,  envy  of  thee ; Jiducia  tua,  confidence  in  thee ; familiaritae 
tua;  friendship  for  thee;  epee  mea,  the  hope  jdaced  iu  me  (Tac.Aiin.  ii.  71.); 
amori  nostro  plueculum  largiare,  from  love  towiii  ds  us ; nnluit  rationem  habere 
euam,  that  notice  was  taken  of  him;  vou  sva  solum  ratio  habenda  est,  sed  etiam 
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aliorum,  Cic.  de  Off.  L 39.  Tliis  is  especially  frequent  in  connection  with  the 
substantive  injuriae,  c.  g.  injurias  meat,  tuat,  pertequor,  vlciscor,  that  is,  the 
wrong  done  to  me,  tliee.  The  peculiar  expressions  tnea,  too,  tua,  nottra, 
nestru,  causa,  for  my,  thy,  his,  &c.,  soke,  must  be  especially  noticed,  for  the 
genitives  mei,  tut,  tut,  nostri,  rcstri,  are  never  used  in  this  connection  with 
cauid.  Sometimes  the  genitive  of  the  person  implied  in  such  an  adjective 
pronoun  is  added,  as  in : tuum  liominit  limplicia  pectus  vidimus ; juravi  rem- 
publicam  mea  umus  opera  esse  salvam;  tot  homines  med  tolitu  soUiciti  sunt 
causa ad  bum  iptiut  atnicitiam  aditum  hahuit ; vestra  iptorum  causa  hoc  feci. 
The  genitive  of  a participle  in  this  connection  occurs  only  in  [x>etry,  ns  in 
Horat  Serm.  i.  4.  23. : quum  mea  nemo  scripta  legal,  vulgo  reedare  timenlis. 
See  Heindorrs  note  on  this  passage. 

[§4S5.]  Note  3.  The  immediate  connection  between  two  substantives,  which 
is  expressed  by  the  genitive  of  the  substantive  dependent  upon  tlie  other,  is 
entirely  dllTerent  from  the  juxtaposition  of  two  substantives  in  apposition  to 
each  other.  But  there  are  cases  where  the  construction  of  the  genitive  is 
preferred,  although  the  substantives  are  in  reality  in  apposition.  This  is  the 
cose  especially  with  vox,  twmen,  verbum,  and  similar  words  to  which  the  name 
itself  is  joined  in  the  genitive  ; e.  g.  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  2. : Fpicums  non  intelUgit, 
quid  sonet  hacc  vox  voluptatis,  that  is,  this  wor<l  pleasure ; ii.  24 : ex  amore 
nomen  amidtiae  ductum  est,  i.  c.  the  word  amicilia;  Sueton.  Aug.  33. : domini 
appellationem  temper  exhorruit.  This  is  regularly  done,  when  the  genus  is 
defined  by  the  species,  as  in  arbor  fid,  a Cg  tree ; Jlos  violac,  a violet ; virtue 
continentiae,  the  virtue  of  abstinence;  vitium  ignorantiae,  the  defect  called  igno- 
rance •ffamilia  Scipionum,  the  family  of  the  Scipios — and  also  in  geographical 
names,  as  oppidum  Antiochiae,  promonlorium  Miseni,  in  which  case  however 
it  is  more  usual  to  put  the  name  in  apposition  in  the  same  case  as  the  generic 
term.  There  ore  some  other  cases  in  which  one  substantive  intended  ns  an 
explanation  of  another  is  put  in  the  genitive,  instead  of  the  case  ol'the  word  to 
be  explained  (genitivus  epexegeticus) ; c.  g.  Curt.  viii.  35. : Noctumum  frigut 
vehemenJbus  quam  alias  horrore  corpora  affecit,  opportunumque  remedium  ignis 
oblatum  est,  i.  e.  a convenient  remedy,  viz.  fire.  Cicero  frequently  uses  genus 
and  causa  in  the  some  way  ; e.  g.  in  Cat.  ii.  8. : tmum  genus  est  eorum  qui  — ; 
de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  14. : Duae  sunt  hujus  obscuritatis  causae,  una  pudoris,  altera 
tcelerit,  the  one  is  shame  and  the  other  malice ; Philip,  i.  11.:  nec  eritjustior 
in  senatum  non  veniendi  causa  morhi,  quam  mortis ; in  Verr.  iv.  51.;  omnia 
propter  earn  causam  tceleris  ittius  evenire  videntur,  for  this  reason,  viz.  his 
crime.  Comp,  de  Off.  ii.  5. : collectis  causit  elucionis,  pestilentiae,  &c.,  the 
other  causes,  inundation,  plague,  &c.  The  genitive  of  gerund.s  is  used  in  the 
same  way  os  that  of  substantives ; e.  g.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  36. : 7'riste  est  nomen 
iptum  carendi,  the  very  word  to  want  is  sad ; Senec.  ad  Polyb.  29. : Fst 
magna  felicitas  in  ipsa  felicitate  moriendi.  In  such  cases  the  construction  ol 
appasition  is  very  unu.sual  in  Latin ; sec  however  J 598. 

Q.  MeteUus  Macedonicus,  quum  sex  liberos  relinqueret,  undecim  nepotes  reliquit, 

Hurus  vero  generosque  et  omnes,  qui  se  patris  appellatione  saiutarent,  viginti 

septem,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  11. 

[§  426.]  2.  The  genitive  in  tlic  immediate  connection  of  two 
substantives  al.so  expresses  the  external  condition  or  the  internal 
nature  of  a thing ; and  if  any  of  tlie  tenses  of  esse,  fieri,  haberi, 
appears  in  such  a combination,  the  genitive  is  not  dependent 
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upon  these  verbs,  but  must  rather  be  explained  by  the  omission 
of  a substantive  as  homo  and  res.  This  at  the  same  time  con- 
stitutes the  difference  between  the  genitive  of  qmJity  {genitivus 
qualitatis)  and  the  ablative  of  quality  with  the.verb  esse.  But  as 
there  is  a special  part  of  speech  to  express  qualities,  viz,  the  ad- 
jective, the  quality  can  be  expressed  by  a substantive  only  when 
this  substantive  itself  is  qualified  by  an  adjective.  We  cannot 
say,  for  axamplc,  homo  ingenii,  a man  of  talent  (which  is  ex- 
pressed by  homo  ingeniosus),  but  we  may  say  homo  magni,  summi, 
excellcntis  ingenii.  Again,  we  cannot  say  homo  annornm,  but 
we  may  say  homo  viginti  or  quadraginta  annorum.  We  must 
notice  also  the  genitive  modi  which  joined  with  a pronoun  sup- 
plies the  place  of  a pronoun  of  quality ; e.  g.  cujusmodi  libri, 
the  same  as  quotes  libri,  what  kind  of  books  ; hujusmodi  libri, 
that  is,  tales  libri,  such  books.  The  genitive  yc/im's,  which  is 
used  in  the  same  sense,  is  less  frequent. 

Alhenienses  belli  duos  duces  deligunt,  Periclem,  spectatae  virtutis 
virum,  et  Sophoclem,  scriptorem  tragoediarum,  Justin,  iii.  6. 
Titus  facilitatis  tantae  fuit  et  liberalitatis,  ut  nemini  quidquam 
• negaret,  Eutrop.  vii.  21. 

Hamilcar  secum  in  Hispaniain  duxit  JiUum  Hannibalem  annorum 
novem,  Nep.  Ham.  3. 

Spes  unica  populi  Romani,  L.  Quinctius,  traru  Tiberim  quattuor 

jugerum  colebat  agrum,  Liv.  iii.  26. 

[§  «(.]  Note.  The  genitive  thus  serves  to  express  all  the  attributes  of  a 
person  or  thing,  relating  to  its  extent,  number,  weight,  duration,  age,  and  the 
like,  provided  such  attributes  are  expressed  by  the  immediate  connection  of 
substantives.  Thus  we  say  colossus  centum  viginti  pedum,  a colossus  of  120  feet 
in  height ; fossa  quindecim pedum,  a ditch  of  15  feet  (in  length  or  breadth); 
corona  parvi  ponderis,  a crown  of  little  weight ; Aristides  exilio  decern  annorum 
nudtatus  est;  frumentum  die  rum  triginta  in  urbe  erat;  classis  centum  naviwn ; or 
with  esse,  which  however  has  no  inllucncc  upon  the  construction,  although  we 
sometimes  translate  it  by  “ consist  of,”  e.  g.  cUtssis  Persarum  mille  et  ducentarum 
navium  longarum  fuit,  consisted  of  1200  shijjs  of  war.  With  the  genitive  of 
extent  or  measure,  wc  may  connect  the  ablatives  which  we  express  in  English 
by  “with  regard  to,”  as  longitudine,  latitudine,  crassitudine,  altitudine,  or  in  longi- 
tudinem,  &c. ; e.  g.  duo  actus  jugerum  efficiunt  longitudine  pedum  CCXL,  lati- 
tudine pedum  eXX ; Inter  Mosam  Rhenunujue  trium  ac  viginti  milium  spatio 
fossam  perduxit,  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  20. ; but  the  genitive  does  not  depend  upon 
these  words. 

The  fact  of  this  genitive  of  condition  or  quality  being  limited  to  the  im- 
mediate connection  of  two  substantivc-s,  must  be  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  beginner,  in  order  that  he  may  distinguish  from  it  the  accusative 
denoting  extent  of  space  and  time,  which  is  joined  to  verbs  and  adjectives, 
and  the  ablative  of  quality,  which  is  governed  by  esse,  or  praeditus,  instruchu. 
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omatus.  For,  without  the  influence  of  any  other  part  of  speech,  we  say ; 
fossa  quindecim  pedum ; but  when  the  adjective  langus  or  lotus  is  oilded,  we 
must  say  fossa  quhulecim  pedes  lata ; in  like  manner  puer  decern  annorum,  but 
puer  decern  atmos  natus.  (§  395.  foil.)  When  the  ablative  of  quality  is  closely 
joined  with  another  substantive,  praeditus  or  the  particij)le  of  esse  being 
understood,  as  in  eximia  forma  pueri,  this  expression  is  quite  the  same  as  pueri 
eximiae  formae  in  meaning,  but  by  no  means  in  reference  to  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  words. 

(§  tss.)  Lastly,  we  must  notice  some  peculiar  expressions,  in  which  the 
accusative  is  used  adverbially  instead  of  the  genitive  of  quality  : Seats  (see 
almve  84.  and  89.)  joined  to  virile  or  mvliebre  signifies  “ of  the  male  " oi 
“ female  sex,”  and  is  equivalent  to  sexus  virilis ; e.  g.  Liv.  xxvi.  47. : liie- 
rorum  capitum  virile  seats  ad  X milia  capta.  Genus,  joined  with  a pronoun, 
ns  hoc,  id,  illud,  quod,  or  with  omne,  is  used  fur  hujus,  ejtis,  omnis  gaicris ; 
e.  g.  tyic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  12.:  orationes  aut  aliquid  id  ge/tus  scribere ; llurat. 
Serm.  ii.  6.  44. : concredere  nugas  hoc  genus;  it  is  more  curious  in  connection 
with  other  cases,  ns  Varro,  de  L.  L.  x.  in  fin. : in  verbis  id  genus,  quae  non 
deelinantur;  de  R.R.  'm.  5.\  porticus  avibus  omne  genus  appletae ; Sueton. 
Tit.  7. : uno  die  quinque  milia  omne  genus  ferarum  dedit,  for  forarum  omnis 
generis.  Pondo  (sec  J 87.),  joined  quite  as  an  indeclinable  word  to  the 
accusatives  libram  and  libras,  instead  of  the  genitive,  occurs  frequently  ui 
Livy ; e.  g.  iv.  20. : Dictator  coronam  auream  libram  pondo  tn  Capitolio 
Jovi  donum  posttit ; and  in  the  plural,  xxvi.  47. : Paterae  aureae  fuerunt 
CCLXX  VI.  libras  forme  omnes  pondo. 

[§  429.]  3.  The  genitive  is  used  to  express  the  whole,  of 
which  anything  is  a part,  or  to  which  it  belongs  as  a part.  This  ‘ 
is  the  case : a)  with  substantives  denoting  a certain  measure  of 
things  of  the  same  kind ; e.  g.  modius,  medimnum  tritici,  libra 
f arris,  magna  vis  auri,  jugerum  agri,  ala  equitum.  This  geni- 
tive may  be  termed  genitivus  generis,  b)  With  all  words  which 
denote  a part  of  a whole  {genitivus  partitivus)  where  we  often 
use  the  preposition,  “ of  or  “ among.”  All  comparatives  and 
superlatives  belong  to  this  class ; e.  g.  doctior  horum  {duorum) 
Juvenum  ; doctissimus  omnium  ; cloquentissimus  Jtomanorum,  fe- 
rocissimi  exulum,  and  also  all  words  implying  a number,  whether 
they  are  real  numerals,  or  pronouns  and  adjectives,  as  quis,  ali- 
quis,  quidam,  uter,  alter,  neuter,  alteruter,  uterque,  utervis,  aliquot, 
solus,  nullus,  nonnulli,  multi,  pouci ; or  substantives,  as  nemo,  pars, 
numerus.  The  genitive  belonging  to  the  superlative  of  adjec- 
tives is  retained  also  with  superlatives  as  adverbs.  Thus  we 
say  optimus. omnium  est,  and  also  optime  omnium  vixtt. 

Graecorum  oratorum  praestantissimi  sunt  ii,  qui  fuerunt  Atkenis, 

eorum  autem  princeps  facile  Demosthenes,  Cic.  de  Opt.  Gen. 

Orat.  4. 

Populus  Romanus  legem  dedit,  nt  consulum  utique  alter  ex  plehe 

crearetur,  Liv.  vi.  35. 
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Duo  sunt  aditus  in  Ciliciam  ex  Syria,  quorum  uterque  parvis 
praesidiis  propter  angustias  intercludi  potest,  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
XV.  4. 

[§  MO.]  Note  1.  The  poets  me  the  genitive  also  with  other  adjectives 
(in  the  positive),  but  this  seldom  occurs  in  prose.  Livy  frequently  has  the 
expressions  delecti  equihun,  ezpediti  militum ; in  Sallust  (Cal.  t53.)  we  find 
effoeta  parentum,  and  in  Veil.  I'at.  ii.  8. : veteret  liomomorum  durum.  (See 
the  .remarks  of  Corte  and  Ruhnken  on  these  passages.)  The  genitive,  how- 
ever, always  denote  the  whole,  from  which  a part  is  taken.  When,  there- 
fore, the  above-mentioned  arljectivca  are  used  in  the  same  number  and 
case  as  the  substantive  denoting  the  whole,  the  case  is  difTcrent,  although 
the  difference  in  meaning  is  sometimes  very  slight;  e. g.  multi,  aliquot, 
pauci  militum  and  militet;  Varro  doctiatimua  fuit  liomanurum  and  eUxtis- 
timus  liomanus;  alter  coruidum  and  after  cotund.  Uterque,  however,  which 
signifies  “ each  of  two,"  cannot,  like  the  English  “ both,”  be  joined  to  a pro- 
noun in  the  same  case,  except  when  a substantive  isadd^;  thus,  “both 
these**  or  “ these  two"  cannot  be  translated  inb>  Latin  by  hie  (or  ille,  qui) 
uterque,  but  wc  must  say  honim,  itlorum,  quorum  uterque,  whereas  uterque 
^rater  and  quod  utrumque  eiempfum  are  quite  common  expressions. 

The  genitive,  however,  cannot  be  used,  when  the  numeral  contains  the 
same  number  of  things  as  that  of  which  the  whole  consists,  that  is,  when  there 
is  no  relation  of  a part  to  a whole.  We  make  tliis  remark  only  because  we 
use  the  preposition  “ of"  (the  equivalent  to  the  genitive),  when  wc  arc  not 
speaking  of  a greater  whole,  but  of  an  equal  one.  We  say,  for  example : 
“the  people  who  served  under  Frederic  the  Great,  and  of  whom  few  are 
surviving,"  but  in  Latin  we  cannot  say  quorum  admodum  pauei  tupersunt,  but 
qui  pauei  supertunt,  for  these  few  are  all.  Cic.  Philip,  ii.  6. : Veniamut  ad 
vivoe,  qui  duo  de  conmlarium  numero  tupersunt;  Liv.  i.  55.:  Tarquiniut 
taeeUa  exaugurare  ttatuit,  quae  aliquot  ibi  a Tatio  rege  eonseerata  fuerant; 
Quintil.  V.  10.63.:  (Quacritur)  quot  tint  tpeeiet  rerum  publiearum:  quat 
tret  aceepimut,  quae  populi,  quae  paueorum,  quae  uniut  potestate  regereutur. 

Instead  of  the  genitive  we  may  also  use  the  prejmsitions  ex  and  inter,  and 
sometimes  de,  but  never  ai.  (Compare  the  passages  quoted  in  Chap.  LXV.) 

[§  isi.]  Notei.  T)ie  yiorda  liter,  alter,  neuter,  Axf^cr  from  quit,  alius,  nuUut, 
by  their  referring  to  a whole  consisting  of  only  two.  (See  § 141.)  The  dif- 
ference between  nostri,  restri,  and  nostrum,  vestrum  is  this : tlie  forms  ending 
in  ton  are  used  as  partitive  genitives  ; e.  g.  uterque  nostrum,  nostrum  atjusque 
vita ; nemo  restrum  ignorat ; imperium  summum  liomae  hahebit ; qui  vestrum 
primus  osculum  matri  tulerit;  but  nostri  melior  pars  animus  est,  miserere  nostri, 
immemor  nostri,  amor  nostri,  odium  restri,  vestri  similes.  Vestrum,  however, 
occurs  also  without  any  partitive  meaning ; c.  g.  frequentia  vestrum  incre- 
dibilis,  Cic.  in  Hull.  ii.  2 1 .,  and  Philip,  iv.  1 . ; comp.  p.  Plane.  6. ; quit  errit  tarn 
eupidus  vestrum,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  96.;  vestrum  quoque  non  sum  tecurus,  Liv. 
xzxix.  16.  The  forms  nostrum,  vestrum,  moreover,  are  always  used  when 
joined  with  omniam,  even  when  the  genitive  is  a subjective  one;  e. g.  Cic. 
de  Orat.  iii.  55. : Voluntati  vestrum  omnium  parui;  in  Cat.  i.  7. : patria  quae 
communis  est  omnium  nostrum  parens. 

[§  432.]  4.  Tlie  neuters  of  pronouns  and  of  some  adjectives 
used  as  pronouns,  arc  joined  with  a genitive  for  two  reasons 
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first,  because  in  meaning  they  have  become  substantives,  and 
secondly,  because  they  express  a part  of  a whole.  Such  neuters 
are:  — hoc,  id,  illud,  istud,  idem,  quid  and  quod  with  their  com- 
pounds (aliquid,  quidquid,  quippiam,  quidquam,  quodcunque), 
aUud ; tantum,  quantum,  aliquantum,  multum,  plus,  plurimum, 
minus,  minimum,  paulum,  plerumque,  and  nimium,  with  their 
diminutives  and  compounds;  tantulum,  tantundem,  quantulum, 
quantulumcunque,  &c.  To  these  we  must,  add  nihil,  nothing, 
which  is  always  used  as  a substantive;  and  the  adverbs,  satis, 
enough ; parum,  too  little ; abunde,  ajfatim,  and  sometimes  lar- 
giter,  abundantly,  — when  they  arc  used  as  substantives. 

It  is  however  to  be  observed  that  these  neuters  are  used  as 
substantives  only  in  the  nominative  and  accusative,  and  that 
they  must  not  be  dependent  upon  prepositions. 

Quantum  incrementi  Nilus  capit,  tantum  spei  in  annum  est, 
Senec.  Nat.  Quaest.  iv.  6. 

Potest  quidquam  esse  absurdius,  quam,  quo  minus  viae  restat, 
tanto  plus  viatici  quaerere,  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  18. 

Procellae  quanto  plus  habent  virium,  tanto  minus  temporis,  Senec. 
Nat.  Quaest.  viL  9. 

Pythagoras,  quum  in  geometria  quiddam  novi  invenisset,  Musis 
bovem  immolasse  dicitur,  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  36. 

Jnstitia  nihil  erpetit  praemii,  nihil  pretii,  Cic.  de  Leg.  L 18. 

Satis  eloquentiae,  sapientiae  parum  (in  Catilina  fuit),  Sidlust, 
Cat.  5. 

[§  M3.]  Note  1.  The  genitive  joined  with  these  neuters  is  often  not  a 
real  substantive,  but  the  neuter  of  an  adjective,  which  is  used  as  a substan- 
tive, as  above  quiddam  non'.  It  must  be  observed  here,  that  only  adjectives 
of  the  second  declension  (in  um)  can  be  treated  as  substantives,  and  not 
those  of  the  third  in  e,  nor  the  comparatives  in  us.  We  may  therefore  say 
aliquid  novum  and  aliquid  novi,  but  only  aliquid  memorabile,  and  gravius 
aliquid.  Aliquid  memorabilie  cannot  be  used,  except,  perhaps,  in  connection 
with  neuters  of  the  second  declension ; C.  g.  aliquid  novi  ac  memorabilie  libi 
narrabo  (as  in  Livy,  v.  3. : si  quidquam  in  vobie  non  dico  civilie  eed  humani 
esset) ; but  even  in  this  case  it  is  preferable  to  say  aliqtiid  novum  ac  memora- 
bile, as  in  Seneca : vide  ne  ieta  lectio  muUorum  auctorum  habeat  aliquid  vagum 
el  inetabile.  It  must  further  be  remarked,  that  when  there  is  any  case 
dependent  upon  the  neuter  adjective,  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  put  in  the 
genitive,  and  we  must  say : nihil  ezpectatione  veetra  dignum  dico,  as  Cicero 
(de  Oral.  i.  31.)  does. 

[§  434.]  Note  2.  The  adverbs  of  place,  uM,  ubique,  ubieunque,  ueqtutm, 
nusquam  (longe),  unde,  hie,  hue,  eo,  eodem,  quo,  quocunque,  quoquo,  aliquo  are 
joined  with  the  genitives  gcTitium,  terrarum,  loci,  locorum,  and  by  the  addition 
of  such  a genitive  their  meaning  is  strengthened;  e. g.  ubinam  gentium 
eumuef  abes  longe  gentium ; aliquo  terrarum  migrandum  est ; uhi  terrarum  esf 
The  expressions  hoc  loci,  quo  loci  sum,  res  eodem  est  loci,  quo  tu  reliquisti,  in 
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Cicero  and  otlicr  writers  are  equivalent  to  quo,  eodem  loco,  and  the  ablatives 
quo,  eodem,  arc  used  os  if  loco  were  to  follow.  The  adverbs  hue,  eo,  quo,  when 
used  figuratively  to  express  a degree,  are  joined  also  with  other  genitives ; 
e.g.  hue  arrogantiae  venerat,  to  this  degree  or  pitch  of  arrogance;  eo  ineo- 
leutiae  furoritque  proceetit ; ecire  tridemini  quo  amentiae  progreui  eitie.  In 
the  phrase  minime  gentium,  by  no  means,  the  genitive  merely  strengthens 
the  meaning  of  minime. 

In  the  following  expressions  denoting  time  the  genitive  appears  to  be 
quite  superfluous  : poetea  loci,  afterwards  ; ad  id  locorum,  up  to  this  point ; 
in  Sallust  and  Livy : inlerea  loci,  in  the  meantime ; and  adhuc  locorum, 
until  now,  in  the  comic  writers ; turn  temporie,  at  that  time,  occurs  in  late 
writers  and  should  not  be  imitated.  In  the  phrase  quantum  or  quoad  ejut 
fucere  possum,  or  in  the  passive  form,  Jieri  potest,  the  rjus  refers  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  “ as  much  of  it,”  or  “ as  far  as  this  is  possible.” 

[§  435.]  5.  Poets  and  prose  writers  later  than  Cicero  use  the 
neuters  of  adjectives  in  general,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural, 
as  substantives,  and  join  them  with  a genitive,  e.  g.  Curtius : 
reliquum  noctis  acquievit,  he  slept  the  reinamdcr  of  the  night ; 
Livy : exi^uuni  campi  ante  castra  erat,  for  which  Cicero  would 
have  said  exignus  campus  ; in  ultima  Ccltiberiae  penetrare,  summa 
tectorum  obtinere,  instead  of  in  ultimam  Celtiberiam  penetrare, 
and  summa  tecta  obtinere. 

Note.  So  also  ultimum  inopiae  is  equivalent  to  ultima  inopin;  medium  or  ex~ 
tremum  anni,  aetatis,  for  which  media  aetas  is  the  ordinary  expression ; extrema 
agminis,  iujima  clivi;  saera  ventorum,  opportuiia  locorum,  aria  itincrum,  tacita 
tuspicionum ; and  with  a preposition  : in  immensum  altitudinis  drjecit,  for  in 
immensam  altitwlinem ; ad  ultimum  vitae  perseverare,  in  ultima  Orientts  re~ 
legare,  cum  pretiosissimis  rerum  fugere,  where  the  ablat.  must  not  1*  taken 
for  a feminine,  although  the  expression  is  used  for  cum  pretiosissimis  rebus. 
Ad  multum  diei  or  noctis  is  a peculiar  phrase  of  the  same  kind,  for  a neuter 
like  multum  may  indeed  be  joined  with  a genitive,  but  not  with  a pre]K>- 
sition ; hence  the  ordinary  construction  is  in  multam  noctem  scribere.  Very 
frequently  there  is  a jwculiar  meaning  in  such  a neuter  plural ; incerta, 
suhita  belli ; i.  e.  the  uncertain,  sudden  oecnrrcnces  in  war,  or  subitae  occa.- 
siones  belli ; ipiassata  muri,  the  shaken  parts  of  the  wall ; infrcquentissinui 
urbis,  the  most  uninhabited  parts  of  the  town ; pbtna  urbis  Tiheris  stag- 
nacerat.  Livy  has  many  cxjjsessions  of  this  kind  (I)rakenboreh  on  Liv. 
xxxvii.  58.),  and  in  T;u-itus  they  are  innumerable.  Res]>ecling  the  analogy 
with  the  (ircek  language,  sec  Veehner,  Hellenolex.  i.  2.  9.  p.  202  foil.,  and 
Ucindorf  on  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  25. 

[§  436.]  6.  Many  adjectives  denoting  a relation  to  a thing 

{adjectiva  relativa),  espcciaUy  those  which  expre.ss  partaking, 
desiring,  fullness,  experience,  capacity,  or  remembering,  and  their 
contraries,  are  joined  with  the  genitive  of  a substantive  or 
pronoun.  Thus  we  say  memor  promissi,  remembering  a pn>- 
mise  ; compos  mentis,  in  possession  of  his  mind ; ignarus  sermonis 
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Latini,  ignorant  of  the  Latin  language.  Such  relations  are  ex- 
pressed in  English  by  prepositions. 

The  following  in  particular  arc  construed  in  this  way : -par- 
ticeps,  affinis  (e.  g.  alicujus  culpae,  suspicionis,  see  however 
§ 411.),  expers,  inops,  consors,  exsors ; cvpidus,  studiosus,  avidus, 
avarus ; plenus,  inanis,  capax,  insatiahilis,  fecundus,  ferfilis, 
ferax,  sterilis ; perUus,  imperitus,  conscius,  inscius,  nescius,  prac- 
scius,  gnarus,  ignarus,  rudis,  insolens  and  insolihis,  or  insuetus, 
onustus,  prudeiis,  providns,  compos,  inipos,  potcns  and  impdU-ns ; 
tnemor,  immhnor,  tenax,  curiosus,  incuriosus. 

Pgthagoras  sapientiae  studiosos  appcUuvit  philosophos,  Cic. 

Tusc.  V.  3. 

Themistocles  peritissimos  MU  navalis  fecit  Atiumicnscs,  Ncp. 

Them,  2. 

Ventnrae  memSres  jam  nunc  estate  senectae,  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am. 

iiL  59. 

Conscia  mens  recti  famae  mendacia  ridet,  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  311. 
Nescia  mens  hominum  fati  sortisque  futurae,  Virgil,  Acn.  x.  501. 

[§  437.]  Note  1.  The  poets  and  those  prose  writers  who,  deviating 
from  the  ordinary  mode  of  speaking,  use  poetical  constructions,  to  give 
animation  to  their  style  (especially  Tacitus),  extend  the  rule  of  joining 
a genitive  with  adjectives  very  far.  They  construe  in  particular  all  ad- 
jectives expressing  mental  emotion  with  the  genitive  of  the  thing  to  which 
it  is  directed ; e.  g.  ambiguus  consilii ; anxius  futuri,  securitatis ; benigmis 
rini;  certus  scelerit ; dubiiu  riae;  impiger  militiae ; interrihu  lefi;  ineaultit 
futuri;  incertua  aententiae ; laetua  laboria;  vwdicua  voluptatum;  pervicax 
true,  recti;  piger  periculi;  aegnia  occaalonum;  aocora  futuri;  aecurua  futuri ; 
timidua  lucia ; formidoloaua  hoatium ; oblatae  occaaionia  propera ; ferox  acelenim 
Sejanua;  atrox  odii  Agrippina, — where  in  onlinary  prose  the  prepositions  rfe, 
in  or  ad,  would  be  required,  and  where  we  use  “in  respect  of"  or  “in  regard 
to.”  In  some  cases  the  genitive  is  used,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  instead 
of  the  Latin  ablative;  e.g.  integer  vitae  for  integer  vita;  diversua  morum ; 
laaaua  maria,  viarum,  militiae ; vetua  operis  ac  laboria ; socerrfoi  acientiae  ceri- 
moniarumque  vetua.  In  some  cases,  howeverj  the  adjective  is  only  a bold  ex- 
pression and  used  in  the  same  sense  as  one  of  tho.se  mentioned  above  ; e.  g. 
vetua  operia  equivalent  to  peritua  operia.  In  the  case  of  superlatives  the 
genitive  is  to  be  explained  in  a different  way,  as  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  6. : praea- 
tantiaaimua  aapieidiae,  for  aapientum ; i.  46. : princepa  aeveritatia  et  munificenliae 
aummua,  for  omnium  qui  et  aeveri  et  muni/ici  aint.  Comp.  § 470.  We  must 
notice  especially  the  use  of  the  genitive  animi  (instead  of  the  ablative) 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  late  prose  writers,  and  is  joined  with  all 
adjectives.  (See  Ruhnken  on  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  93.)  We  thus  find  oeger,  nnritM, 
ativx,  areraua,  caecua,  captua,  conjidena,  confuaua,  incertua,  territua,  validua, 
exigvua,  ingena,  modicua,  immodicua,  and  nimiua  animi;  and  owing  to  this 
frequent  use  of  the  genitive  with  a<ljeclives,  it  is  found  also  with  verbs 
denoting  anxiety  ; e.  g.  abaurde  facia,  qui  te  angaa  animi ; diacrucior  animi. 
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And  cTon  in  Cicero  we  find  more  than  once  ego  qvidem  vehementer  animi 
fiendeo ; it  occurs  more  rarely  with  verbs  denoting  joy,  as  recreabar  animi. 

Note  '2.  The  adjectives  plemu  and  inanie  (full,  empty),  as  well  as  fertilia 
and  dives,  may  be  construed  also  with  the  ablative  (§  457.  foil.),  and  with 
re/ertus  (the  participle  of  a verb  denoting  “ to  fill  ”)  the  ablative  is  com- 
monly used ; pienus  in  the  early  prose  is  rarely  joined  with  the  ablative, 
but  in  later  times  frequently  ; — Cicero,  e.  g.  Philip,  ii.  27.  says  : domus 
(Antonii)  erat  aleatoribus  referta,  plena  ebriorum.  We  may  use  either  case 
in  jurisperitus  and  jureperitus,  Jurisconsultus  and  jureconsullus  (abridged 
ictus).  Compos  and  expers  arc  but  rarely  found  with  the  ablative  instead 
of  the  genit.,  as  Liv.  iii.  71. : praeda  ingenti  compotem  exercitum  reducunt; 
Sidlust,  Cat.  33. : omnes  fama  atque  fortunis  expertes  sumus.  Immunis  (not 
partaking)  is  commonly  joined  with  the  genitive,  but  when  used  in  the  sense 
of  “ free  from  " in  takes  either  ab  or  the  simple  ablat.  (See  § 468.) 

Consriiis  is  construed  with  a genitive  and  a 'dative  of  the  thing;  e. g. 
Sallust,  Cat.  25. : caedis  conscia  fuerat;  Cic.  p.  Coel.2l. : huic  facinori  tanto 
mens  tua  conscia  esse  non  debuit.  The  person  who  is  conscious  of  a thing  is 
always  expressed  by  the  dative,  as  sibi  consdwm  esse  alicujus  ret. 

[§  438.]  7.  The  participles  present  active  are  joined  with  a 
genitive  when  they  do  not  express  a simple  act  or  a moment- 
ary condition,  but,  like  adjectives,  a j)ermanent  quality  or  con- 
dition; hence  most  of  them  have  degrees  of  comparison  like 
real  adjectives.  The  following  list  contains  those  most  in 
use : — amans,  appetens,  colenx,  fugietis,  intelligem,  metuens, 
negligem,  observans,  retinens,  toUrans,  pattens,  impatiens,  tem- 
peruns,  intemperans ; e.  g.  amans  patriae,  Gracchi  amantissimi 
plehis  Romanae,  appetens  laudis,  sancti  et  religionum  colentes, 
fugiens  laboris,  imminentium  (^Juturi)  intelligcTis,  officii  negligens, 
miles  patiens  or  impatiens  solis,  pulveris,  tempestatum. 
Epaminondas  adeo  fuit  veritatis  diligens,  ut  ne  joco  quidem  men~ 
tiretur,  Nep.  Epam.  3. 

Romani  semper  appetentes  gloriae  praeter  ceteras  gentes  atque 
avidi  laudis  fuerunt,  Cic.  p.  Leg.  Man.  3. 

Note.  The  passage  from  Nepos  shows  that  the  participles  admitting  this 
construction  are  not  limited  to  such  as  have  the  meaning  of  the  adjectives 
mentioned  above  (§  436.),  but  they  are  used  in  this  way  throughout,  pro- 
vided they  express  a permanent  quality ; miles  patims  frigus,  for  example, 
is  a soldier  who  at  a particular  time  be.irs  the  cold,  but  miles  patiens  frigoris 
is  one  who  bears  cold  well  at  all  times.  Hence  cupiens,  efficicTts,  experiens, 
seiens,  sitiens,  timens,  and  a considerable  number  of  others,  arc  joined  with  a 
genitive.  Some  participles  perfect  passive  have  been  mentioned  in  § 436., 
as  their  number  is  very  limited ; and  completus,  rxpertus,  inexperius,  inrictus, 
and  consultus,  may  be  classed  with  the  above-mentioned  adjectives.  ir,  ill 
poetical  language,  we  find  any  other  perfect  jiurticiiilcs  joined  with  a 
genitive,  we  must  regard  them  as  adjec  tives. 
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[§  439.]  8.  With  verbs  of  Teminding,  remembering  and  for- 
getting (admoneo,  commonco,  commonefacio  aliquem  ; memird,  re- 
miniscor,  recorder y also  in  mentem  mihi  venit;  obliviscor'^,  the 
Ijcrson  or  the  tiling,  of  which  any  one  reminds  another  or  him- 
self, or  wliich  he  forgets,  is  expressed  by  the  genitive ; but 
there  are  many  instances  also  in  which  the  thing  is  expressed 
by  the  accusative. 

Medicus,  ut  primum  mentis  compotem  esse  regem  sensit,  modo 
matris  sororumque,  modo  tantae  victoriae  appropinquantis  ad- 
monere  non  destitit.  Curt.  iii.  16. 

Hannibal  milites  adhortatus  est,  ut  reminiscerentur  pristinae  mr- 
tutis  suae,  neve  mulierum  liberumque  (for  et  liberorum)  obli- 
viscerentur. 

Tu,  C.  Caesar.,  oblivisci  nihil  soles,  nisi  injurias,  Cic.  p.  TJg.  12. 
Nun  omnes  (senes)  possunt  esse  Scipiones  aut  Maximi,  ut  urbiitm 
expugnationes,  ut  pedestres  navalesque  pugnas,  ut  bella  a se 
gesta  triumphosque  recordentur,  Cic.  Cat,  Maj.  5. 

[§  410.]  Note.  'Willi  regard  to  the  accusatire  of  the  thing,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  neuters  of  pronouns,  and  the  neuter  adjectives  used  as  sub- 
stantives, are  joined  to  the  above-mentioned  verbs  only  in  the  accusative ; 
for  their  genitive  would  present  no  difference  from  the  inasc.  gender.*  Hence 
Cicero  {de  Off.  ii.  8.)  is  obliged  to  say  : Externa  libentiiu  in  tali  re  quam 
domestica  recordor ; and  the  verbs  of  reminding  are  thus  joined  with  two 
accusatives,  one  of  the  person  and  the  other  of  the  thing ; e.  g.  illud  me 
pracclare  admones,  unum  te  admoneo.  (Corap.  § 393.)  An  accusative  of  the 
thing,  expressed  by  a real  substantive,  occurs  only  with  verbs  of  remem- 
bering and  forgetting ; e.  g.  memini  or  oblitus  sttm  mandata,  benefeia,  dicta 
factaijiie  tua ; pueritiae  memoriam  recordari  ultimam.  An  accusative  of  the 
person  is  very  rarely  used  with  these  verbs ; but  memini,  in  the  sense  of  “ I 
remember  a person  who  lived  in  my  time,”  is  invariably  joined  with  an  ac- 
cusative of  the  person  ; e.  g.  Cic.  Philip,  v.  G. : quod  neque  reges  fecerunt, 
neqne  ii,  qui  regibus  exactis  regnum  occupare  voluerunt : Ciimam  memini,  vidi 
SuUam,  modo  Caesarem,  &c. ; de  Orat.  iii.  50. : Antipater  ille  Sidonius,  quern 
tu  probe  meministi.  Sometimes  verbs  of  reminding  and  remembering  take 
the  preposition  de ; memini  takes  de  more  especially,  when  it  signiGcs  mentio- 
nem  facere;  but  the  genitive  also  may  be  used.  With  venit  mihi  in  mentem, 
the  person  nr  thing  may  be  put  in  the  nominal.,  so  as  to  become  the  subject ; 
e.  g.  aliquid,  haec,  omnia  mihi  in  mentem  venermU. 

[§  441.]  9.  The  impersonal  verbs  pudet,  piget,  pocnitet,  taedet 
nnd  miseret,  require  the  person  in  whom  the  feeling  exists  to 
be  in  the  accusative,  and  the  thing  which  produces  the  feel- 
ing in  the  genitive.  The  thing  producing  the  feeling  may 
also  be  expressed  by  the  Infinitive,  or  by  a sentence  with  quod 
or  with  an  interrogative  ptirticle,  e.  g.  pudet  me  hoc  fecisse. 
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poenitct  me  quod  te  offendi,  non  poenitet  me  (I  am  not  dissatisfied) 
quantum  profecerim.  As  to  the  forms  of  these  verbs,  see  § 225. 
Medo,  me  fortunae  poenlteat,  quam  victoriae  pudeat.  Curt.  iv.  47. 
JSorum  nos  magis  miseret,  qui  nostrum  misericordiam  non  requi- 
runt,  quam  qui  illam  rjffiagitant,  Cic.  p.  Mil.  34. 

Non  poenitet  me  vixisse,  quoniam  ita  vixi,  ut  non  frustra  me  na- 
tum  existimem,  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  23. 

Quern  poenitet  peccasse,  paene  est  innocens,  Senec.  Agam.  243. 

[§  442.]  A'ote  I.  The  personal  verbs  misereor  and  misercsco,  “ I pity,"  are 
joined  with  a genitive,  like  the  impersonal  verbs  miseret  (and  miseretur)  : 
miseremini  sociorum,  misertus  tanti  viri,  generis  miseresce  tui;  but  we  also 
find  miserescit  me  tui,  impersonally,  in  Terence  (^Heaut.  v.  4.  3.)  : irutpis  te 
nunc  miserescat  mei.  iliserari  and  commiserari  (to  pity),  on  the  other  hand, 
re«iuire  the  accusative.  The  above-mentioned  Impersonal  verbs  are  very 
rarely  used  personally ; as  in  Terence,  Adelph.  iv.  5.  343. : non  te  haec  pudeni. 
In  the  passage  of  Cicero  {Tunc.  v.  18.)  : sequitur  ut  nihil  (sapientem')  poeni- 
teat,  the  word  nihil  must  not  be  taken  for  a nominative : it  is  the  accusative, 
for  both  this  particular  word  and  the  neuters  of  pronouns  are  thus  used  in 
the  accusative  (see  § 38.3.)  ; whereas  real  substantives  would  necessarily  bo 
in  a dilfercut  case.  So  also  in  Cic.  de  Invent  ii.  13. : quaeri  oportet,  utrum  id 
/acinus  sit,  quod  poenitere  fuerit  necesse,  for  cujus  rei.  The  participle />cr- 
taesus  (belonging  to  taedtt)  governs  the  accusative,  contrary  to  the  rule 
by  which  participles  are  joined  with  the  same  case  as  the  verbs  from  which 
they  are  formed  ; c.  g.  Sueton.  C«e». 7. tyKosi  pertaesus  igvaviam  suam;  but 
it  is  also  used  with  a genitive,  as  in  Tacitus,  Ann.  zv.  31. : postremo  lejiti- 
tudinis  eorum  pertaesa. 

[§  «a]  Note  2.  Piulet  rerptircs  a genit.  also,  in  the  sense  of  “ being  re- 
strained by  shame  or  respect  for  a person  e.  g.  Tcrent.  Adelph.  iv.  S.  49. : 
et  me  tui  pudet ; Cic.  in  Clod. : Nonne  te  hujus  templi,  non  urbis,  non  vitae,  non 
lucis pudet?  It  is  found  more  frequently  without  an  accusat.,  as  in  Livy,  iii. 
19.:  pudet  dcorum  hominumque : Cic.  Philip,  xii.  3.:  pudet  hujus  legionis, 
pudet  quartae,  pudet  optimi  exercitus. 

[§  444.]  10.  The  verbs  of  estimating  or  vahdng  wad  their  pas- 

sives {aestimare,  ducere,  facere,  fieri,  habere,  pendere,  putare, 
taxare  and  esse'j  are  joined  with  the  genitive,  when  the  value  Ls 
expressed  generally  by  an  adjective,  but  with  the  ablative, 
when  it  is  expressed  by  a substantive.  (Comp.  § 456.).  Geni- 
tives of  this  kind  are : — magni,  pemiagni,  jiluris,  plurimi,  maximi, 
parvi,  minoris,  minimi,  tanti,  quanti,  and  the  compounds  tanti- 
dem,  qiiantivis,  quanticunque ; but  never  (or  very  rarely)  multi 
and  majoris.  The  substantive  to  bo  understood  with  these 
genitives  is  pretii,  which  is  sometimes  expressed  (with  esse). 

Si  ....  prata  et  areas  quasdam  magno  aestimant quanti 

est  acstimanda  virtus?  Cic.  Parad.  vi.  51. 
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Unum  IlephaesHonem  Alexander  plurimi  fecerat,  Ncp.  Eum,  2. 
Eqo  a meis  me  amari  et  magni  pendi  postulo,  Terent.  Adelph.  v. 
4.  25. 

Mea  mihi  comcientia  pluris  est,  quam  omnium  sermo,  Cic.  ad 

Alt.  xii.  28. 

Kole.  Tanti  eel,  “ it  is  worth  so  much,"  signifies  also  absolutely,  “ it  is 
worth  while  ; ” e.  g.  Cie.  in  Cat.  i.  9. : Video  quanta  lempeelat  invidiae  nobis 
impendeat.  Sed  est  mihi  tanti : dummodo  ista  privata  sit  ealamitas.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above  genitives  we  must  mention  assis,  fiocci,  nauci,  pensi,  pili 
habere,  or  commonly  non  habere,  ducere,  aeslimare ; further,  the  comic 
phrase  hujus  non  facio,  “ I do  not  care  that  for  it,”  and  nihili.  But  we  find 
also  pro  nihilo  habere,  pntare,  and  ducere ; e.  g.  omnia,  quae  cadere  in  hominem 
possint,  despicere  et  pro  nihilo  putare.  The  phrase  aequi  boni,  or  aequi  bouique 
facio,  constdo,  and  boni  consulo,  I consider  a thing  to  be  right,  am  satisfied 
with  it,  must  likewise  be  classed  with  these  genitives.  A genitive  expressing 
price  is  joined  also  to  such  words  as  coeno,  habito,  doceo ; e.  g.  qvanti  habi- 
tas  f what  price  do  you  pay  for  your  house  or  lodging  ? quanti  docel  ? what 
are  his  terms  in  teaching  ? 

[§  44J.]  The  some  rule  applies  to  general  statements  of  price 
with  the  verbs  of  buying,  selling,  lending  and  hiring  (emere,  ven- 
dere,  the  passive  venire,  conducere,  locare,  and  as  passives  In 
sense,  stare  and  constare,  prostare  and  licere,  to  be  exposed  for 
sale).  But  the  ablatives  magno,  permagno,  plurimo,'  parvo, 
minima,  nihilo,  are  used  very  frequently  instead  of  the  genitives. 
Mercatores  non  tantidem  vendunt,  quanti  emerunt,  Cic, 

Nulla  pestis  humano  generi  pluris  stetit,  quam  ira,  Senec. 

Non  potest  parvo  res  magna  constare,  Senec.  Epist.  1 9. 

Note.  With  verbs  of  buying  therefore  the  genitive  and  ablative  alternate 
according  to  the  particular  words  that  are  used.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  2.  writes : 
Parum  acute  ei  mandasti  potissimum,  cui  expediret  illud  venire  quam  plurimo  : 
sed  eo  vidisU  multum,  quod  praefnisti,  quo  ne  pluris  emerem  — Ruac,  quoniam 
tuum  pretium  noci,  illicitatorem,  potius ponam,  quam  illud  minoris  veneat ; Plaut. 
Fpid.  ii.  2. 112.:  Quanti  emere  possum  minimof  ^^^lat  is  the  lowest  price 
I can  buy  at?  Aestimare  is  somclimcs  joined  with  the  ablatives  magru), 
pernuigno,  nonnihilo,  or  with  adverbs,  instead  of  the  regular  genitives.  The 
adverbs  care,  bene,  male,  sometimes  take  the  place  of  the  ablative  with  the 
verbs  of  buying,  though  not  very  frequently.  Instead  of  nihilo  constat,  it 
costs  me  nothing,  we  find  in  Cicero  gratis  constat. 

[§  446.]  11.  The  genitive  is  used  to  denote  the  erime  or 

offence,  with  the  verbs  accuso,  incuso,  arguo,  interrogo,  insimulo, 
increpo,  infamo  ; convinco,  coarguo  ; judico,  damno,  condemno ; 
absolvo,  libero,  purgo ; arcesso,  cito,  defero,  postulo,  reum  facio, 
alicui  diem  dico,  cum  aliquo  ago.  The  genitive  joined  to  these 
verbs  depend.s  upon  the  substantive  crimine  or  nomine,  which  is 
understood,  but  sometimes  also  expressed. 
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Genitive*  of  this  kind  »re: — peccati,  malejicii,  scelerit,  caedu,  veneficii, 
parricuiii,  /urti,  rtpetundarmn,  peculaius,  Jahi,  injuriarum,  rei  capitalit,  pro- 
dUionit,  majeiUUu ; prubri,  ttMtiae,  avaritiae,  audaciae,  vcmitatu,  levitatu,  te- 
nuritatu,  ignaviae;  timorii,  impietatu,  and  other*. 

Milttades  proditionit  est  accusatus,  quod,  quum  Parum  expugnare 
posset,  e pugna  discessisset,  Nep.  Milt.  7. 

Thrasybulus  legem  tulit,  ne  quis  ante  actarum  rerum  accusaretur 
neve  multaretur,  Nep.  Thras.  3. 

Note  1.  To  these  verbs  we  must  add  a few  adjectives,  which  are  used  in- 
stead of  their  participles : reus,  compertus,  noxius,  innoxiiu,  iiutms,  manifestus. 
Sometimes  the  preposition  de  is  used,  with  the  verbs  of  accusing  and  con- 
demning, instead  of  the  genitive,  e.  g.  de  vi  condemruUus  est,  nomen  alicnjus  de 
parricidio  deferre. 

[§  447.]  Note  2.  The  punishment,  with  the  verbs  of  condemning,  is  com- 
monly expressed  by  the  genitive ; e.  g.  capitis,  mortis,  multae,  pecuniae,  quad- 
rupli,  octupli,  and  less  frequently  by  the  ablative,  capite,  vsorte,  multa,  pecunia. 
The  ablative,  however,  is  used  invariably  when  a definite  sum  is  mentioned; 
e.  g.  decern,  quindecim  milibus  aeris.  Sometimes  wc  find  the  preposition  ad  or 
in:  ad  poenam,  ad  bestias,  ad  metalla,  in  metallmn,  in  expensas,  and  Tacitus 
uses  also : ad  mortem.  The  meaning  of  capitis  accusare,  arcessere,  absolcere, 
and  of  capitis  or  capite  damnare,  condemnare  must  be  explained  by  the  signi- 
fication of  what  the  Homans  called  a causa  capitis.  Voti  or  votorum  damnari, 
to  be  condemned  to  fulfil  one's  vow,  is  thus  equivalent  to  “ to  obtain  what 
one  wishes.” 

[§  448.]  12.  The  genitive  is  used  with  the  verbs  esse  and 

,fieri,  in  the  sense  of  “ it  is  a person’s  business,  office,  lot,  or 
property.”  The  substantives  res  or  negotium,  which  arc  com- 
monly said  to  be  understood,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  geni- 
tive, which  depends  upon  esse  and  Jieri:  e.  g.  hoc  est  p^aeceptorut, 
this  is  the  business  of  the  teacher ; non  est  mearum  virium,  it  is 
beyond  my  strength ; Asia  Romanorum  facta  est,  Asia  became  the 
property  of  the  Romans.  The  same  genitive  is  found  also  with 
some  of  the  verbs  mentioned  in  § 394.,  esse  being  understood. 

But  instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns  mei,  tui, 
sui,  nostri,  vestri,  the  neuters  of  the  posscssives,  meum,  tuum, 
suum,  nostrum,  vestrum  est,  erat,  &c.,  are  used. 

Cujusvis  hominis  est  errare,  nullius  nisi  insipientis  in  errore  per- 
severare,  Cic.  Phil.  xii.  2. 

Sapientis  judicis  est,  semper  non  quid  ipse  velit,  sed  quid  lex  et 
religio  cogat,  cogitare,  Cic.  p.  Cluent.  58. 

Bello  Gallico  praeter  Capitolium  omnia  hostium  erant,  Liv.  vi.  40. 
Tuum  est,  M.  Cato,  qui  non  mihi,  nontibi,  sed  patriae  natus  es, 
videre  quid  agalur,  Cic.  p.  Muren.  38. 
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Note  1 . Si'holars  generally  follow  Perizonius  (cm  Sanctitis,  Minerva,  in 
many  passages),  in  explaining  llic  genitive  by  the  ellipsis  of  negotiuin.  This 
opinion  is  indeed  confirmed  by  a passage  in  Cieero,  ad  Fam.  iii.  12.:  non  ho- 
rum  temporum,  non  horum  hominum  et  morum  negotium  est;  but  we  ought  not 
to  have  recourse  to  such  an  ellipsis,  except  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  idiom  of  a language,  and  we  should  not  apply  it  to  every  particular  case ; 
for,  in  most  instances,  it  would  be  better,  and  more  consistent  with  the 
Latin  idiom,  to  supply  proyriaa  as  an  adjective  and  proprium  as  a substan- 
tive. (Comp.  § 4 1 1 .)  In  the  following  sentences  from  Cicero,  proprium 
est  animi  bene  constituti  laetari  bonis  rebus,  and  sapientis  est  /troprium,  nihil 
eptod  poenitere  possit  facere,  we  might  omit  proprium  and  use  the  genitive 
alone.  In  the  following  sentences  the  words  munus  and  officium  might  be 
omitted : Cio.  p.  MU.  8. : prinetpum  munus  est  resistere  leeiiati  muUitudinis, 
and  Tcrcnt.  Audr,  ii.  1 . 30. : neutiquam  officium  liberi  esse  hominis  puio,  guum 
is  nil  mereat,  poshdare  id  gratiae  appoui  sibi ; and  hence  we  may  also  assume 
the  ellipsis  of  munus  and  officium  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Latin 
idiom. 

Fsse  is  joined  with  a genitive  expressing  quality,  est  stuUitiae,  est  leritalis, 
est  hoc  Gallicae  consuetudinis,  especially  moris  est,  for  which  without  dif- 
ference in  meaning,  we  may  say  stultitia  est,  levitas  est,  haec  consuetudo  est 
GaUorum,  mos  est ; e.  g.  Clc.  in  Verr.  i.  26. : negavit  moris  esse  Graeeorum,  ut 
in  conrivio  virorum  accumberent  mulieres,  the  same  as  morem  esse  Graecorum. 

Note  2.  As  it  is  the  rule  to  use  the  neuter  of  the  possessive  pronouns,  in- 
stead of  the  genitive  of  the  ]>ersonal  pronouns,  so  in  other  cases,  instead  of  a 
genitive  of  a substantive,  an  adjective  derived  from  the  substantive  may  be 
used,  c.  g.  humanum  est  imperatorium  est,  regium  est;  et  facere  et  pati  fortia 
Romanum  est,  Liv.  ii.  12. 

[§  449.]  13.  A real  ellipsis  takes  place  with  the  imper- 

sonal verbs  interest  and  refert,  it  is  of  interest  or  importance  (to 
me),  the  person  to  whom  any  tiling  is  of  importance  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  genitive ; but  instead  of  the  genitive  of  the 
personal  pronouns,  the  jiossessives  mea,  tua,  sua,  nostra,  vestra, 
are  used.  These  possessives  are  commonly  considered  to  be 
accusatives  neuter  plural,  commoda  being  understood ; but  from 
some  verses  in  Terence,  especially  Phomi.  iv.  5. 1 1.  and  v.  8. 47., 
we  are  obliged  to  consider  tliem  with  Priscian  (p.  1077.)  as 
ablatives  feminine  singular,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  causa 
may  be  understood.*  The  thing  which  is  of  interest  or  im- 
portance is  not  expressed  by  a substantive,  but  sometimes  by 
the  neuter  of  a pronoun ; e.  g.  hoc  mea  interest,  and  usually  by 
an  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  by  ut  and  the  interroga- 


• This  explanation  solve*  only  half  the  difficulty,  but  both  the  use  of  the 
genitive  and  the  length  of  re  in  refert  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  what 
h.as  been  said  in  a note  at  the  foot  of  p.  16.  IVe  should  add  here  that  mea, 
tua,  sud,  &c.,  arc  accusatives  for  meant,  tuam,  suam,  &c.  Comp.  Key,  The 
Alphabet,  p.  77.  — Tbassl. 
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tive  piirticlns  with  the  subjunctive : e.  g.  muUum  tnea  interest, 
te  esse  dilii/entein,  or  ut  diliyens  sis,  (utruiu)  diliyens  sis  nec  ne. 
Semper  jMilo,  quantum  interesset  P.  Clodii,  se  perire,  cogitabat, 
Cic.  p.  Mil.  21. 

Caesar  dicere  solebat,  non  tarn  stta,  quam  reipublicae  interesse,  uti 
salrus  esset.  Suet.  Cues.  86. 

Jnventae  smit  epistolae,  ut  certiores  faceremus  absentes,  si  quid 
esset,  quos  eos  scire  aut  nostra  aut  ipsorum  interesset,  Cic. 
ad  Pam.  ii.  4. 

Quid  refert,  utrum  voluerim  fieri,  an  factum  gaudeam  f Cic. 
Philip,  ii.  12. 

Note  1.  tVlien  an  infinitive  alone  is  joined  to  interesse,  tlie  preceding 
subject  is  understooil,  e.  g.  omnium  interest  recte  facere,  seil.  se.  The  nomi- 
native of  the  subject  in  Cicero,  ad  Att.  iii.  19.,  non  <pso  tnea  interesset  loci 
natura,  is  very  singular.  It  has  been  asserted  that  refert  is  not  joined 
with  the  genitive  of  the  person;  in  Cicero,  it  is  true,  it  does  not  occur, 
for  he  generally  uses  it  with  the  pronouns  mea,  tua,  tua,  &c. ; but  other 
authors  u.se  the  genitive;  c.  g.  Sallust,  1 1 9. : /octciK/um  alii/uid,  quod 
illorum  magis,  quam  sua  rettidisse  videretur,  and  Liv.  xxxiv.  27.:  ipsorum 
referre,  &c.  Most  frequently,  however,  refert  is  used  without  either  a 
genitive  or  any  of  the  pronouns  mea,  tua,  &c. ; refert,  quid  refert  t tnagni, 
fmrri,  magnopere  refert.  The  dative  of  the  person  in  lloracc,  Serm.  i.  1. 50. : 
ret  die  quid  referat  intra  naturae  fines  vieenti,  jugera  centum  an  mitie  aret,  is  a 
singular  peculiarity. 

[§  <.».]  Note  2.  The  degree  of  importance  is  expressed  by  adverbs  or 
neuter  adjectives,  or  by  their  genitives:  magis,  magnopere,  vehementer, 
jkirum,  minime,  lam,  tantnpere;  multum,  plus,  plurimum,  pennuttum,  infinitum, 
minim  quantum,  minus,  nihil,  aliquid,  quiddam,  tantum,  quantum;  tanti,  quanti, 
tnagni,  /lermagni,  parvi.  The  object  for  which  a thing  is  of  importance  is 
expressed  by  the  preposition  ad,  os  in  Cicero : magii  interest  ad  honorem 
nostnim;  a dative  used  in  the  same  sense  occurs  in  Tacitiis,  Ann.  xv.  65. : 
non  referre  dedecori. 


CHAP.  LXXIV. 

ABLATIVE  CASE. 

[§  451.]  1.  The  Ablative  serves  to  denote  certain  relations  of 

substantives,  which  are  expressed  in  most  other  languages  by 
{irejwsltions. 

Nole.  Tills  is  an  important  dilTcrcncc  between  the  ablative  and  the  other 
oblique  cases  ; for  the  latter  exiiressing  necessary  relations  between  nouns. 
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occur  in  all  languages  which  possess  cases  of  inflection,  and  do  not,  like  tho 
I'Vench  or  English,  express  those  relations  by  j>reposition8.  But  the  abla- 
tive is  a peculiarity  of  the  Latin  language,  which  might  indeed  be  dispensed 
with,  but  which  contributes  greatly  to  its  expressive  conciseness. 

The  ablative  is  used  first  with  passive  verbs  to  denote  the 
thing  by  which  any  thing  is  effected  {ablativus  efficientis),  and 
which  in  the  active  construction  b expressed  by  the  nominative : 
e.  g.  $ol  mundum  illustrat,  and  sole  mundus  illustratur  ; fecundi- 
tas  arhorum  me  delectat,  and  fecunditate  arborum  detector.  If 
that  by  which  any  thing  is  effected  is  a person,  the  preposition 
ab  b required  with  the  ablative  (see  § 382.),  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  the  participles  of  the  verbs  denoting  “ to  be  bom  ” 
(natus,  genitus,  ortus,  and  in  poetry  abo  cretns,  editus,  satus),  to 
which  the  name  of  the  father  or  family  is  generally  joined  in  the 
ablative  without  a preposition.  Ab  cannot  be  used  with  the 
ablative  of  a thing  by  which  any  thing  is  effected,  unless  the 
thing  be  personified. 

Dei  providentia  mundus  administratur,  Cic.  de  Divin,  i.  51. 
iVbn  est  consentaneum,  qui  metu  non  frangatur,  eum  frangi  cupi- 

ditate ; nec  qui  invictum  se  a labore  praestiterit,  vinci  a volttp- 

tate,  Cic.  De  Off.  i.  20.  • 

Note.  The  words  denoting  “ bom”  usually  have  the  preposition  ex  or  de 
joined  to  the  name  of  the  mother,  but  tho  ablative  alone  is  also  found,  and 
there  arc  a few  passages  in  which  ex  or  ab  is  joinc<l  to  the  name  of  the 
father ; e.  g.  TcrenL  Adelph.  i.  1.  15. : Atque  ex  me  hie  natus  Turn  est,  sed  ex 
fraire;  Cacs.  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  18. : prognati  ab  Dite  patre.  Ortus  ab  aliquo  is 
frequently  used  in  speakmg  of  a person’s  ancestors ; e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Muren.  21. 
qui  ab  iUo  ortus  es;  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  4. ; plerosque  Belgas  esse  ortos  a 
Germanis  (the  same  as  oriundos). 

[§  452.]  2.  An  ablative  expressing  the  cause  (ablativus 

causae)  is  joined  with  adjectives,  which,  if  changed  into  a verb, 
would  require  a passive  construction:  e.g.fessus,  aeger,  saucius 
(equivalent  to  qui fatigatus,  morbo  affectus,  vulneratus  est) — and 
with  intransitive  verbs,  for  which  we  may  generally  substitute 
some  passive  verb,  of  at  least  a similar  meaning,  as  interiit  fame, 
consumptus  est  fame ; expectatio  rumore  crevit,  expectatio  aucta 
est  rumore ; gaudeo  honors  tuo,  delector  honore  tuo.  Thus  verbs 
expressing  feeling  or  emotion  are  constmed  with  the  ablative  of 
the  thing  which  b the  cause  of  the  feeling  or  emotion,  as  doleo, 
gaudeo,  laetor ; exilio,  exulto,  triumpho,  lacrimo,  paene  desipio 
gaudio,  ardeo  cupiditate,  desiderio.  Sometimes  the  preposition.^ 
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propter  and  per  are  used  instead  of  such  an  ablative,  and  when  a 
person  is  described  as  the  cause  of  an  emotion,  they  are  just  os 
necessary  as  ab  is  with  passive  verbs. 

We  must  notice  in  particular  the  construction  of  the  folio w- 
• ing  verbs : — Glorior,  I boast,  is  joined  with  an  ablative  denot- 
ing the  cause  : c.  g.  victoria  mea,  but  is  also  construed  with  dc, 
and  in  the  sense  of  “ glory  in  a thing,”  with  in : e.  g.  Cic. 
De  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  36. : propter  virtutem  recte  laudamur,  et  in 
virtute  recte  gloriamur.  Lahoro,  I suffer  from,  e.  g.  morbo,  ino- 
pia,  odio,  is  frequently  joined  also  with  ex,  especially  when  the 
part  of  the  body,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  pain,  is  mentioned : c.  g 
ex  pedibus,  ex  intestinis.  Nitor  and  innltor  aliqua  re,  I lean  upon, 
is  used,  in  a figurative  sense,  also  with  in ; e.  g.  Cicero : in  vita 
Pompeii  nitebatur  salus  civitatis  (in  the  sense  of  “ strive  after,” 
with  ad  or  in  with  the  accus.,  as  nitimur  in  vetitvm).  Sto  aliqua 
re,  I depend  upon  a thing,  as  judicio  meo,  auctore  aliquo  ; also  in 
the  sense  of  “ I persevere  in  or  adhere  to  a thing,”  as  foedere, 
jurejurando,  condicionibus,  promissis ; it  rarely  takes  in,  as  in 
Cicero : stare  oportet  in  eo,  quod  sit  judicatum.  (Respecting 
acquiesco  with  the  ablat.  see  § 416.)  Fido  and  confido,  “ I trust 
in  a thing,”  and  the  adjective  fretus  are  joined  with  the  ablat.  of 
the  thing  trusted  in,  but  may  also  be  used  with  the  dative  of 
the  person  or  thing  trusted  in.  (See  § 413.)  The  verbs  constare, 
contineri,  to  consist  of,  are  construed  with  the  ablat.  to  denote 
that  of  which  a thing  consists  : e.  g.  domus  amoenitas  non  aedificio, 
sed  silva  constabat ; famd  bella  constant ; tota  honestas  quatfuor 
virtutibus  continetur  ; but  constare  is  joined  more  frequently  with 
ex  or  in,  and  contineri  in  the  sense  of  “ to  be  contained  in  a 
thing,”  is  generally  used  with  in,  but  even  then  not  unfrequently 
with  the  ablative  alone.  (Consistere  in  the  sense  of  “ exist,”  is 
construed,  like  positum  esse,  only  with  in.) 

Concordia,  res  parvae  crescunt,  discordia  maximae  dilabuntur, 
Sallust,  Jug.  10. 

Est  adolescentis  majores  natu  vereri  exque  his  deligere  optimos  et 
probatissimos,  quorum  consilio  atque  auctoritate  nitatur,  Cic. 
De  Off.  i.  34. 

Virtute  decet,  non  sanguine  niti,  Claud.  Cons.  Hon.  iv.  219. 
Diversis  duobus  vitiis,  avaritia  et  luxuria,  civitas  Romana  labo- 
rabat,  Liv.  xxxiv.  4. 

Delicto  dolere,  correctione  gaudere  nos  oportet,  Cic.  Lael.  24. 
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4S3.}  Note  1.  We  must  here  mention  also  the  ahlat  virtuie  joined  with 
the  defective  adjective  nmcte  and  macti,  which,  cither  with  the  imperative  of 
esse  (esto,  este,  estate),  or  without  it,  is  used  as  on  exclamation  of  encourage- 
ment or  approbation. 

The  use  of  the  accusative  vicem  (with  a genitive  or  possessive  pronoun), 
instead  of  the  ablative  rice  (in  accordance  with  the  above  rule)  in  connection 
with  intransitive  verbs  and  adjectives  denoting  feelings,  especially  those  of 
care,  grief,  and  sorrow,  is  a peculiarity  which  docs  not  occur  when  rirem  is 
used  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  “ change"  or  “ turn”  (as  in  I’haedr.  v.  1.  0. : 
tacile  gementes  tristem  fortunae  vieern),  but  only  when  it  is  etjuivalent  to  the 
Knglish  “for;”  e.  g.  Liv.  ii.  31.:  apparuit  causa  plebi,  suam  vicem  indig- 
naiUem  magistratu  abisse;  i.  e.  that  for  their  sake  he  had  indignantly  resigned 
his  olBee ; xxxiv.  32. : Itemittimus  hoc  tibi,  ne  nostrain  vicem  irascaris,  that 
you  may  not  be  angry  on  our  account ; xl.  23. : Simplicitatem  jurenis  incauti 
' asseutamlu  iiuligiumdtxpte  et  ipse  vicem  ejus  captabat,  by  showing  indignation 
on  his  account.  Comp.  Plaut.  lYuc.  155.;  Tac.  Hist.  i.  29.  In  like  mannei 
we  must  explain  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  23. : Tiiam  vicem  saepe  doleo,  fpiod  nullum 
partem  per  aetatem  saime  et  salvae  rei  puhlicae  gustare  potuisli,  and  in  Verr.  i. 
44. : si  alienam  deem  pro  nostra  injuria  doleremus,  if  we  grieved  for  other 
j>co])le,  as  though  a wrong  had  been  done  to  ourselves.  Hence  we  should 
road,  with  Bentley,  in  Horace  Epod.  xvii.  42. : in/amis  Hclenae  Castor 
offensus  vicem.  Castor  olfended  on  account  of  his  ill-famed  sister,  where 
Bentley  quotes  the  following  instances  of  this  use  of  vicem  with  adjectives, 
Liv.  viii.  35. : suam  vicem  magie  anxios,  quam  ejus,  cni  nuxilium  ab  se  pete- 
batur;  xxviii.  43. : id  meam  ipioque,  non  solum  rei  puhlicae  et  ezercitus  vicem 
videretur  soRicitus;  Curt.  vii.  6. : maestus  rum  suam  vicem,  sed  propter  ipsum 
perielitantiicm  fratrum,  not  sad  on  his  own  account,  but  on  account  of  his 
brothers  who  ran  into  danger  for  his  sake.  The  ablative  in  this  sense 
occurs  only  in  late  writers;  e.  g.  Quintil.  vi.  2.  35.,  and  xi.  1.  42.  But 
it  is  diflicult  to  decide  whether  the  accusative  vicem  may  be  used  also  in 
the  sense  of  “ like,"  more  modoque,  instead  of  vice,  as  is  commonly  read 
in  Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  8. : Sardanapali  vicem  in  suo  lectulo  mori,  or  whether 
we  should  correct  vicem  into  vice,  as  in  Tacitus,  Ann.  vi.  21.:  quae  dixe- 
rat  oracidi  vice  accipiens.  The  difficult  passage  in  Horace,  Epod.  v.  87. : 
Veiwna  magnum  fas  nefasque  non  valent  convertere  humanam  deem,  must 
undoubtedly  be  explained  in  the  same  manner,  whether  we  retain  the  accu- 
sative or  read  humaiui  vice;  the  meaning  b ; “ Poison  cannot  upset  the  eternal 
laws  like  things  human.” 

[§  454.]  Note  2.  With  transitive  verbs  also,  the  cause  or  the  thing  in  con- 
sequence of  which  anything  is  done,  is  expressed  by  the  ablative,  but  this  is 
the  regular  practice  only  with  substantives  ending  in  the  ablat.  in  u (§  90.), 
which  have  no  other  cases  ; e.  g.jvssu,  rogatu,  admonitu  hu>  veni,/eci,  misi  or 
missus  sum.  With  otlier  substantives  it  is  more  rare  ; e.  g.  Cic.  y».  Bose.  Am. 
32. : id  omnes  intcUigant  me  non  studio  accusare,  sed  officio  defendere;  de  Fin. 
ii.  26. : si  fructihus  et  emolumentis  et  uiilitatibus  amicitias  colemus;  de  Off.  i.  9. : 
Sunt  etiam,  qui  aid  studio  rei  fmniliads  tuendae  out  odio  quodam  hominum  suum 
se  negotium  agerc  dicant;  Sallust,  Cat.  23. : inopid  minus  largiri  poterat;  Cic. 
Dido,  in  Caec.  3. : judiciorum  desidedo  tribunieia  potestus  effbigitata  est,  ju- 
didorum  ledtate  ordo  alius  postulatur,  &c. ; de  Leg.  ili.  7. : Regale  cidUdis 
genus  non  tarn  regni,  quam  regis  vitiis  repudiatum  est.  The  preposition  projtter 
or  a circumlocution  with  causa,  however,  is  generally  used  instead  of  the 
ablative ; e.  g.  instead  of  joco  dicere,  joco  mentid,  we  find  jori  causa;  hoc 
onus  suscepi  tud  causa;  honoris  tui  causa,  propter  amicitiam  nostram.  When 
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the  cau»c  is  a state  of  feeling,  the  best  Latin  writers  prefer  a eircumloculion 
with  the  pcrfeet  participle  of  some  verb  denoting  “ to  induce  j”  e.  g.  to  do 
a thing  from  some  desire,  cupiditate  duftus,  inductiu,  incitabu,  incnsiit,  inj/am- 
matus,  impultut,  mohm,  caphu,  &c.  Livy  is  fond  of  using  the  preposition  ab 
in  this  sense,  as  ab  ira,  a tpe,  ab  odio,  trom  anger,  hope,  hatred.  See  § 305., 
and  Hand,  TuneUin.  i.  p.  33. 

[§  455.]  3.  An  ablative  is  joined  with  vcrb.s  of  every  kind  to 

express  the  means  or  instrument  by  which  a thing  is  done  (ni- 
lativtis  instrumenti).  Thus  we  say  manu  diicere  aliquem,  to  lead 
person  by  the  hand  ; equo,  currrt,  nave  vehi,  the  horse,  carriage, 
and  ships  being  the  means  of  moving. 

Benivolentiam  civium  llanditiis  coUujere  turpe  est,  Cic.  Lnel.  17. 
Comihus  tauri,  apri  dentibus,  morsu  leones,  aliae  fnga  se,  aliue 
oecnltatione  tutantur,  Cic.  De  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  50. 

Nuturam  expcUas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret,  Herat.  Epist.  L 
10.  24. 

Male  quaeritur  herlis;  moribus  et  forma  conciliandus  amor, 
Ovid.  Ileroid.  vi.  93. 

Note.  When  a person  is  the  instrument  by  which  anything  is  effected,  the 
ablative  is  rarely  used,  but  generally  the  prejiosition  per,  or  the  circum- 
locution with  opera  idiciijiu,  which  is  so  frequent,  especially  with  possessive 
pronouns,  that  med,  tuu,  stui,  &c.  opera  arc  exactly  the  same  as  j>er  me,  per 
te,  per  se,  &c. ; and  arc  uscil  to  denote  both  gmal  ami  bail  services ; e.  g.  Cic. 
Cal.  Maj.  4.:  mea^pera  Tarentum  recepisti ; Nep.  Lgs,\.:  Lysander  sic  sibi 
induUit,  tU  ejus  opera  in  maximum  odium  Graeciae  Ixicedaemonii  perveneritd ; 
that  is,  ejus  culpa,  through  his  fault.  Beneficib  is  used  in  the  more  limited 
sense  of  good  results,  as  beneficio  tuo  salvus,  incolumis  sum,  where  it  is  the 
same  as  per  te.  Per  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a means,  but  only  when  we 
are  speaking  of  external  concurring  circumstances  rather  than  of  that  which 
is  really  done  to  attain  a certain  object.  We  always  say,  e.g.,  vi  oppidum 
cepit,  but  per  vim  ei  bona  eripuit.  See  § 301.  The  material  instrument  is 
always  expressed  by  the  ablative  alone,  and  never  with  a preposition,  such 
as  ctm;  hence  conjicere  cervum  sugiltis,  gladio  aliipiem  vulnerare;  comp. 
§473. 

[§  456.]  4.  Hence  with  verbs  of  buying  and  selling,  of  esti- 

mating, valuing,  and  the  like  (§  444.),  the  price  or  value  of  a 
thing  is  expressed  by  the  ablative,  provided  it  is  indicated  by  a 
definite  sum  or  a substantive.  (Respecting  the  genitive  in 
general  expressions,  see  § 444.,  where  it  is  observed  that,  con- 
trary to  the  general  rule,  the  ablatives  magno,  permagno,  plurimo, 
parvo,  minima,  are  commonly  joined  to  verbs  denoting  “to  buy’ 
and  “sell.”) 

Ego  span  pretio  non  emo,  Terent.  Adclph.  ii.  2.  11. 
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Si  quis  aurum  vendens  putet  se  orichalcum  venderCj  indicabitne  ei 
vir  bonus  aurum  illud  esse^  an  emet  denarioy  quod  sit  mille 
denarium  ? Cic.  De  Off.  iiL  PS. 

Viginti  talentis  unam  orationem  Isocrates  vendidit,  Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  vii.  31. 

Denis  in  diem  assibus  anima  et  corpus  (militum)  aestimantur. 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  17. 

Quod  non  opus  est,  asse  carum  est,  Senec.  Ejiist.  94. 

Note.  To  the  verbs  of  buying  and  selling  we  must  add  many  others  which  ^ 
express  an  act  or  an  enjoyment,  for  which  a certain  price  is  paid ; e.  g.  luvor  ^ 
quadraixtCy  habito  triginta  milihus  IIS,  doceo  talento,  parvo  aere  mereo.  Esse 
in  the  sense  of  “to  be  worth"  is  therefore  joined  with  the  ablative  of  the 
definite  price ; e.  g.  Modivs  frumenti  in  Sicilia  binis  sestertiis,  ad  summttm 
temis  erat;  sextante  sal  in  Italia  erat.  We  make  this  observation  chiefly  to 
direct  attention  to  the  difference  between  this  ablative  and  the  genitive  of 
quality  which  occurs  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  quoted  above.  Est  mille 
denarium  there  means,  it  is  a thing  of  one  thousand  denarii  (in  value),  and 
may  be  bought  for  that  sum. 

Mutare  and  its  compounds,  commulare  and  permutare,  are  commonly  con- 
strued in  the  same  way  as  the  verbs  of  selling : e.  g.jidem  swam  et  religionem  ♦> 
pccujiid,  studiwm  belli  gerendi  agricultura,  pcllium  tegmina  vestibus,  monies  ac 
silvas  urbibws,  an<l  in  Virg.  Georg.  L 8. ; Chaoniam  glandem  pingui  mutuvit 
arista,  alluding  to  the  6rst  husbandman,  w'ho  exchanged  com  for  acorns.  But 
prose  writers  as  well  as  poets  reverse  the  expression,  by  putting  that  which 
we  receive  in  the  accUsal^.^  and  that  which  we  give  for  it  in  the  ablative, 
either  alone  or  with  the  pre'position  cum;  e.  g.  Ilorat.  C||pn.  iii.  1.  47. : cur 
voile  permutem  Sabina  divitias  operosiores,  why  should  I exchange  my  Sabine 
valley  for  more  troublesom^riches  ? Epod.\x.27.'.  Terra  marique  victus 

hostis  Punico  lugubre  mutavit  sagum  : Curt.  iii.  18. : exilium  patria  sede  mu- 
taverat ; Ovid,  Met.  vii.  60. : Quemque  ego  cum  rebus,  quas  tutus  possidet  orbis, 
Aesonidem  mutusse  relim  ; Curt.  iv.  4. : Habitus  hie  cum  isto  squalore  permu- 
tandus  tibi  est;  Sulpicius  in  Cic.  ad  Earn.  iv.  5. : hisce  temporibus  non  pessiine 
cum  iis  esse  actum,  quibus  sine  dolore  licitum  est  mortem  cum  vita  commutare. 
Livy  too  uses  both  constructions,  but  the  ablat.  alone  is  better  attested. 

See  Drakenborch  on  v.  20. 

[§  457.]  5.  Thf^ ablative  is  joined  with  nouns  (both  substan- 

tive and  adjective)  and  verbs  to  express  a particular  circumstance 
or  limitation,  where  in  English  the  expressions  “ with  regard 
to,”  ‘‘as  to,”  or  “ in”  are  used:  e.  g.  Nemo  Romanorum  Ciceroni 
parfuiti  or  Ciceronem  aequavit  eloquentid,  in  eloquence,  or  with 
regard  to  eloquence.  Hence  a great  number  of  expressions  by 
which  a statement  is  modified  or  limited,  as  med  sententidy  mea 
opinioncy  meo  judicio^  frequently  with  the  addition  of  quidem ; 
natione  Sgrus,  a Syrian  by  birth;  genere  facile  primus ; HamiU 
car  cognomine  Barcas,  &C. 
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Agesiluus  claudus  fuit  (claudicabat)  ultiro  jmlf,  Ni-piis,  Ageg.  8. 
SutU  quidam  homineg,  non  re,  sed  t^iiine,  Cicero. 

[§  458.]  Note  1.  The  Latin  poets,  and  tlioso  prose  writers  who  are  foml  of 
poetical  expression,  sometimes  use'  tlie  acciusativo  instead  of  this  ablative, 
in  imitation  of  t^  Greeks ; hence  Hie  accusative  is  termed  uccusatinn 
Graectie.  It  occurs  most  freijiiently  with  passive  verbs,  especially  with  per- 
fect particiiiles,  to  determine  the  part  of  the  Ixidy  to  which  a statement  aiiplies 
or  is  limited  ; e.  g.  vile  caput  tegitur,  ho  is  covered  (or  covers  himself)  with  a 
vine  branch,  but  the  covering  is  limited  to  the  head : “ his  head  is  covered 
v^i,”  &c. ; membra  sub  arbuto  stratus,  lying  w ilh  his  limbs  stretched  out ; 
rmknitus  tempora  lauro,  his  temples  sui-T'ounded  with  a laurel  wreatli ; nubc 
candeates  humcros  amictus;  humeros  oleo  jierfusiis;  miles  fractus  membra 
labors.  Such  expressions  are  pleasing,  especially  when  an  ablative  is  joined 
to  the  participle,  as  in  Livy,  xxi.  7.;  athersum  femur  tragula  graviter  ictus; 
Sueton.  Aug.  20.:  dexterum  genu  lapide  ictus ; Ovit\,  J/ct.  xii.  2G9. : Grpneus 
eruitur  ocuhfs,  appears  rather  harsh  for  Grynco  eruuntur  oculi.  This  use  of  the 
accus.  may  be  compared  with  that  explained  in  § 393.,  edoctus  artes  and  in- 
terrogatus  seiUentiam ; for  an  active  verb  may  be  joined  with  a twofold  ac- 
cusative, either  of  the  person  or  of  a part  of  the  person,  as  redimio  te  victorem, 
or  redimio  tempora,  crines,  — and  when  such  a sentence  lakes  the  passive 
a fonn,  the  accusative  of  the  person  becomes  the  nominative,  but  that  of  the 
part  remains.  (Com.  Buttmann's  Greek  Grammar,  § 131.) 

But  the  poets  go  still  further,  and  use  this  accusative  of  the  part  also  wiih 
neuter  verbs  and  adjectives ; e.  g.  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  84. : tremit  artus;  Aen.  i. 
589.:  us  humerosque  deo  similis;  Tacit.  Germ.  17.:  feminae  Germanonim 
Hudae  brachia  et  lacertos,  and  in  the  same  writer  we  ^1  siari  genus,  for  the 
usual  clari  genere,  whcj£  genus  is  not  an  accusative  dr  the  part,  but  is  com- 
pletely a Greek  constr]|Ktion. 

The  accusative  expressing  the  articles  of  dress,  jsed  in  poetical  language 
with  the  passive  verbs  induor,  amicior,  cingor,  accingor,  exuor,  discingor,  is  of 
a different  kind;  but  it  may  be  compared  to  the  accus.  of  the  part.  Tlie 
active  admits  two  constructions  : induo  me  veste  and  intbio  mihi  restem  (see 
above  §418.),  and  in  the  passive  the  two  constructions  are  combined  into 
one ; and  instead  of  saying  induor  veste,  the  poets  and  (hose  who  imitate  them, 
say  induor  vestem.  Instances  of  this  occur  in  all  the  poets,  but  they  are  ex- 
tremely frequent  in  Ovid ; e.g.  protinus  induitur  faciem  cidhnmpte  Vianae;  in- 
duiturqueaureslentegradientisaselli;  'V'irg.ylen.ii.  510.:  inutile  ferrum  cingitiir. 
To  this  accusative,  the  Latin  ablative  is  sometimes  added,  ^ denote  the  part 
of  the  body  which  is  dressed  or  .adorned ; e.g.  Ovid,  Met.  vi*161. : inductaque 
comibus  aurum  Victima  vota  cadit,  and  x.  271.:  pandis  inductae  cornibus  aurum 
juvencae.  The  accusative  in  Horace,  Serm.  i.  6.  74.:  pueri  laevo  su.rpensi 
loculos  tahdamque  lacerto,  b curious,  but  suspensi  b here  used  according  to 
the  analogy  of  accincti,  like  the  Greek  iinpriipiviH  r^v  nivasa. 

[§  459.]  Note  2.  Something  of  this  Greek  construction  was  adopted  by  the 
Romans  even  in  their  ordinary  language,  and  there  are  some  cases  where  the 
accusative  is  used  in  prose  instead  of  the  ablative.  Magnam  and  maximam 
partem  are  thus  used  adverbially  for  fere  or  magna  (maxima)  ex  parte;  e.  g. 
Cic.  Oral.  56. : magnum  partem  ex  iambis  nostra  constat  oratio,  consists  to  a 
great  extent  of  iambics ; de  Off.  i.  7. : maximam  partem  ad  injuriam  faciendam 
aggrediuntur,  ut  adipiscantur  ea,  quae  concupiverunt.  (Comp,  partim  §271.) 
In  the  same  manner  cetera  and  reliqua  are  joined  to  adjectives  in  the  sen.se 

7. 
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of  ceterit;  i.e.  “for  the  rest,”  or  “ in  other  rcs|>cets;"  e.  g.  Liv.  i.  32. : 
Prnximum  regnum,  cetera  egregimn,  ab  tout  parte  hand  mtis  prosjierum  /nit,  ami 
in  ninny  other  piussages,  cetera  simiHe,  cetera  laetae,  cetera  bonus.  Kurtlier,  id 
iemimris  or  id  (Jioc,  idem)  aetatis,  for  eo  temjmre,  ea  aetate;  e.  g.  Liv.  i.  50. : 
purgavit  se,  quod  id  temparis  venisset;  xl.9. : Quid  hoc  noctis  venisf  Cic. />. 
Cluenl.51.:  non  potidt  honeste  scribere  in  haineis  se  cum  id  aetatis  Jilio  fuisse  ; 
Tacit,  Ann.  xiii.  16. : cum  ceteris  idem  aetatis  notnlibus;  i.e.  cum  ceteris  ejus- 
dem  aetatis  nobilibus.  On  the  same  principle  TueitU8,‘i4a«.  xii.  18.,  says: 
Itomanorum  nemo  id  auctoriiatis  aderat,  for  ea  auctoritate. 

[§  160.]  6.  The  abliitive  is  used  with  verbs  denoting  plenty 
or  leant,  and  with  the  corresponding  tninsitivcs  of  Jilliny,  9ti- 
dnwing,  depriving.  (^Ahlaticus  copiae  aut  inopiae.)  Verbs  of 
tills  kind  are:  — 1.  ahundare,  redundare,  off  acre,  circumjluere, 
sentere,  Jlorere,  pollere,  valere,  vigere  (in  the  figurative  sense  of 
“being  rich  or  strong  in  anything”);  carere,  egere,  indigere, 
racare ; 2.  complere,  cxplere,  implere,  opplere,  cumitlare,  refer- 
cire,  ohruere,  imbuere,  satiare,  eiafiare,  satnrare,  stipare,  consli- 
pare ; afficere,  donate,  retnnnerari,  locupletare,  ornare,  augere ; 
privare,  spoliate,  orhare,  fraudare,  defraudare,  niidare,  exuere, 
and  many  others  of  a similar  meaning.  The  adjective  praeditus 
takes  the  place  of  a (icrfect  participle  (in  the  sense  of  “ en- 
dowed”), and  is  likewise  joined  with  an  ablative. 

Germania  rivis  Jlianitiibustjue  abundat,  Seneca. 

Qiiani  Diony.sio  erat  miserum,  carere  consuetudine  amicorum, 

societate  victus,  sermune  omnino  familiari  ! Cic.  Tiisc.  v.  22. 
Arcesilas  philosophus  quum  acumine  ingenii  Jloruit,  turn  admira- 

bili  qiiodam  lepnre  dicendi,  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  6. 

Consilio  et  auctoritate  non  modo  non  orbari,  .<ied  ctiam  augeri 

senectus  solet,  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  6. 

Mens  est  praedita  motu  sempiterno,  Cic.  Tiisc.  i.  27. 

Note  1.  Afficere  properly  signifies  to  “endow  with,”  but  it  is 
used  in  a great  many  expressions,  and  may  sometimes  be  translated  by  “ to  do 
something  to  a person  :”  afficere  atiquem  honnre,  benejicio,  laetitia,  praemio, 
ignominia,  injuria,  poena,  nmrte,  sepuitura.  Itemunerari  (the  simple  munerare 
or  muncrari  is  not  often  used),  properly  “ to  make  a present  in  return," 
hence  “ to  remunerate."  licspecting  the  different  construction  of  the  verbs 
doiuire,  exuere,  and  others  with  the  accosat.  of  the  thing,  and  the  dative  of 
the  person,  see  § 418. 

[S  tffi!.]  Note  2.  The  adjectives  denoting  full  and  empty  are  sometimes 
joined  with  the  ablative  although  as  adjectira  relatiea  they  take  a genitive 
(see  § 436 ).  Ite/ertus,  filled,  ns  a participle  of  the  verb  re/ercio  has  regu- 
larly the  ablative,  and  it  is  only  by  way  of  exception  that,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  plenus,  it  takes  the  geiutive  ; e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Font.  1.:  referta  Gallia 
negotiatorum  est,  plena  civium  Romanomm.  Orbus,  destitute ; rreber  and  den- 
Mus  in  the  sense  of  “ thickly  covered  with,"  arc  found  only  with  the  ablative. 
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T rtrwi«,  Uhery  immunU  and  pnruM  arc  joined  with  the  ablat.  or  the  pro|K»ition 
ub.  See  § 468. 

[§  463.]  Note  3.  A genitive  is  sometimes  joined  with  egeo^  and  frequently 
with  iWj^eo;  e.  g.  Cic. : hoc  helium  indiget  celeritatis ; and  following  the 
analogy  of  plenus  the  verbs  complere  and  implcre  are  joined  with  a genitive 
not  only  by  the  poets,  but  by  good  prose  writers  ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  T'err.  v.  57. : 
<juum  complehu  jam  mercaforum  career  eeset;  Cat.  Maj.  14. : conviriim  nei- 
Tiorum  quotidie  corhpleo;  ad  Nam.  ix.  18. : oliam  denariorum  imjderey  and  in 
Livy  : spei  animorumqne  implere^  temeritaiu  imfdcre. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  many  of  these  vcrlw  the  nblntivc  may  justly  l>e 
n'garded  os  an  ablativus  itietrumeidi.  ITie  verb  ndere  in  the  sense  of  “being 
healthy  or  well,**  takes  the  ablative  of  the  part,  as  corpore^  pedihus^  stomncho; 
in  the  sense  of  “ being  strong,”  the  ablat.  joine<l  to  it  is  generally  an  ablat. 
irutrumentif  c.  g.  valeo  auctoritutey  gratia,  pecunia,  nrmie;  but  in  many  cn.sGs 
it  may  be  reganled  also  as  an  ablative  of  plenty,  as  in  valere  eloquentia, 
equitatu  valere. 

[§  464.]  7.  0pm  est,  there  is  need,  is  used  either  as  an  im- 
personal verb,  in  which  case  it  takes,  like  the  verbs  denoting 
want,  an  ablative,  e.  g.  duce  (rxemplis)  nnhis  opus  est,  or  per- 
sonally, in  which  case  the  thing  needed  is  expre.ssed  by  the 
nominative  (just  iis  illiquid  mihi  ncccssarium  est),  e.  g.  dux  nobis 
opus  est,  exempla  nobis  opus  sunt.  The  latter  construction  is 
most  frequent  with  the  neuters  of  pronouns  and  adjectives. 
Athenienses  Philippidem  cursorem  Lacedaemonem  miserunt,  ut 

nuntiaret,  quam  celeri  opus  esset  auxilio,  Nep.  Milt.  4. 
Themistocles  celeriter  quae  opus  erant  reperiebat,  Ncp.  Them.  1. 

Note  1.  The  genitive  of  the  thing  needed  in  Livy,  xxii.  51.:  temporis 
opus  esse,  and  xxiii.  i21.:  quanti  argenii  opus  fuU,  is  doubtful.  But  when 
the  thing  cannot  be  expressed  by  a substantive,  we  find  either  the  accusal, 
with  the  infinitive,  or  the  infinitive  alone,  the  preceding  subject  being  under- 
stood : e.  g.  si  quid  erit,  quod  te  scire  opus  sit,  scribam,  or  quid  opus  est  torn 
valde  affirmare,  soil,  te;  or  the  ablat.  of  the  perfect  participle  is  used  with 
nr  without  a substantive ; e.  g.  Tacito  quum  opus  est,  clamas ; Livy : maturato 
opus  est,  quiibjuid  sUituere  placet ; Cic.  ad  Atl,  x.  4. : sed  opus  fuit  llirtio 
conuento;  Liv.  vii.  5. : opus  sibi  esse  domino  ejus  convento.  Tlte  ablat.  of 
the  .supine  (in  «)  is  less  frequent.  Priusquam  iucipias,  consuUo,  et,  ubt  eon- 
sulueris,  mature  facto  opus  est,  Sallust,  Cat.  1 . 

Note  2.  Usus  est,  in  the  sense  of  opus  est,  is  likewise  used  impersonally,  as 
in  Livy  : ut  reduceret  naves,  quibus  consult  usus  non  esset,  of  which  the  con.sul 
was  not  in  want. 

[§  465.]  8.  The  ablative  is  joined  with  the  dcixtncut  verbs 
ntor,fruor,  fungor,  potior  and  vetcor,  and  their  conqx)unds  abutor, 
perfruor,  defungor  and  perfungor.  Pascor  (to  feed  or  graze)  is 
oftener  joined  with  the  ablative  than  with  the  accusative ; e.  g. 
oves  pascuntur  herbis,  avium  greges  polenta  pnseebantur. 

Hannibal  quum  victoria  posset  uti,  frui  mnlnit,  Floras,  ii.  6. 

Qui  adipisri  veram  gloriam  volet,  justitiae  fungatur  ojjiciis,  CiC. 

de  Off.  ii.  1.1. 

z 2 
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Numidae  plerumque  lacte  et  fcrina  came  vescehantur,  Sullufit, 
Jug.  89. 

[§4iis.]  Note.  In  early  Latin  these  verbs  wore  frequently  joined  with 
the  aeeusalive,  but  in  the  best  ]>erio<I  of  the  language  it  seUlom  occurs,  and 
only  in  less  correct  writers.  (In  Xepos,  Datam.  1.:  militare  munue  fungens 
is  well  established,  but  Numen.  3. ; sumtrmm  imperii  potiri  is  doubtful,  and 
BO  are  the  passages  quoted  from  Cicero  with  the  accusat.  See  my  note  on 
de  Off.  ii.  23.)  This,  however,  is  the  rea-son  why  even  classical  writers  use 
the  construction  with  the  gerundive,  where  othc-rwise  the  gerund  only  could 
have  been  used.  (See  § 657.)  Potior  occurs  (in  classical  writers)  also 
with  the  genitive;  c. g.  regni  imperii,  but  more  especially  in  the  phra.»e 
rerum  potiri,  to  assume  the  supremacy.  Apiscor  and  adipiacor  are  used  by 
Tacitus  in  the  same  sense  with  a genitive  (rerttm,  do/niiintionis),  and  Horace 
goes  so  far  as  to  join  regnare  (which  is  otherwise  an  intransitive  verb)  with 
a genitive,  Carm.  iii.  30.  12.:  agrestium  populorum.  Utor  often  signifies  “ I 
have,”  especially  when  the  object  (the  ablat.)  is  accompanied  by  another 
noun  (siibstant.  or  atlject.)  in  apposition  ; e.  g.  utor  te  nmiro,  1 have  you  as 
a friend;  Nep.  llunnib.  13. : Hannibal  Sorilo  Lacedaemonio  litterarum  Orae- 
carum  uaua  eat  doctore ; Cic. : vide  quam  me  aia  uaurua  aequo,  how  fair  I shall 
be  towards  thee. 

[§  He?.]  9.  The  adjectives  dignus,  indignus  and  contentus  are 
joined  with  the  ablative  of  the  thing  of  which  we  are  wortliy, 
unworthy,  and  with  which  we  are  satisfied.  Dignari,  to  be 
deemed  worthy,  or,  as  a deponent,  to  deem  worthy,  is  construed 
like  dignus. 

Si  vere  acstimare  Macedonas,  qui  tunc  fucrunt,  volumus,  fate- 
bimur,  et  regem  talibus  ministris,  et  illos  tanto  rege  fuisse  dig- 
nissintos,  Curt.  iv.  63. 

Quam  multi  luce  indigni  sunt,  et  tamcn  dies  oritur  I Senec. 

Note.  Dignari  is  used  by  Cicero  only  as  the  passive  of  the  obsolete  active 
dignare,  and  that  not  only  in  the  participle,  but  in  the  various  ten.ses.  The 
writers  of  the  silver  age  use  it  as  a deponent ; c.  g.  Sueton.  Veapaa.  2. : , 
gratiaa  egit  ei,  quod  ae  honore  coenae  dignatua  eaaet,  that  he  had  thought  him 
worthy.  When  joined  with  an  infinitive,  dignor  with  those  writers  signifies 
« I think  proper  to  do  a thing."  Dignus,  in  poetry  and  unclassicid  prose 
writers,  is  sometimes  joined  with  a genitive,  like  the  Greek  aLoc*  hen  it 
is  followed  by  a verb,  the  Latin  language  generally  quires  a distinct 
sentence  beginning  with  a relative  pronoun,  the  verb  being  put  in  the  svib- 
junctive;  sometimes,  however,  the  infinitive  is  used,  as  in  English.  (See 
§ 568.)  Contentus  is  likewise  joined  with  the  infinitive  of  a verb,  see 
§ 590.  The  ablat.  with  this  adjective  arises  from  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
contineri,  of  which  it  is,  properly  speaking,  the  participle  passive ; hence  in  a 
reflective  sense  it  signifies  “ confining  one’s  self  to,”  or  “ satisfying  one's  self 
with  a thing.” 

[§  468.]  10.  The  verbs  of  removing,  preventing,  delivering, 

and  others  which  denote  separation,  are  construed  with  the  ab- 
lative of  the  thing,  without  any  of  the  prepositions  ab,  de  or  ex  ; 
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but  when  separation  from  a person  is  expressed  tlie  preposition 
ab  is  always  used.  Tlic  principal  verbs  of  this  class  are: — 
arcere,  pellere,  depellere,  expellere,  deturbare,  dejicere,  ejiccre,  ab- 
sterrere,  deterrere,  movcre,  amovere,  demovere,  removere,  pruhibere, 
excludere ; abire,  exire,  cedere,  decedere,  discedere,  desistere,  eva- 
dere,  abstinere ; liberare,  expedite,  laxare,  solvere,  together  with 
the  adjectives  liber,  immunis,  purus,  vacuus  and  alienus,  which 
may  be  used  either  with  the  preposition  ab  or  the  ablative  alone, 
e.  g.  liber  a delictis  and  liber  omni  metu,  but  the  verbs  exolvere, 
exonerate  and  kvare,  although  implying  liberation,  are  always 
construed  with  the  ablative  alone. 

The  verbs  which  denote  “ to  distinguish  ” and  “ to  differ,”  viz.  dutinguere, 
discemere,  secemere,  differre,  discrepare,  dissidere,  distare,  abhorrere,  together 
with  alienare  and  abalienare,  arc  generally  joined  only  with  the  preposition 
ab,  and  the  abliit.  alone  is  rare  and  poetical ; c.  g.  Tacit,  .ilnn.  i.  53. : neque 
ipse  abhorrebat  ialibus  studiis;  Ovid,  Met.  iii.  145. : sol  ex  aequo  meta  disiabat 
utraque.  The  verbs  denoting  “ to  differ”  are  construed  also  with  the  dative, 
and  not  only  in  poetry,  but  sometimes  even  in  prose;  e. g.  Ilorat.  Epist.  i. 
18.  4. : distat  injulo  scurrae  amicus;  ibid.  ii.  2. 193. : simplex  hilarisque  ncjmti 
discrepat  { Quintil.  xii.  10.:  Oraecis  Tuscanicae  stntuae  differunt;  Horat. 
Serm.  i.  4. 48. : (Coinoedia)  nisi  (piod  pede  certo  Diffcrl  sennoni,  sermo  merus. 
The  same  principle  is  followed  by  the  adjective  diversus,  as  in  Quintil.  1.  c. : 
Nihil  tarn  est  Lysiae  dieersum  quam  Isocrates. 

L.  Brutus  civitatem  dominatu  repio  liberacit,  Cic.  p.  Plane.  25. 
7c  a qunrtana  liberatum  gaudeo,  Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  15. 

Esse  pro  cive,  qui  civis  non  sit,  rectum  est  non  licere,  usu  vero 
urbis  prohibere  percgriiios  sane  inhumanum  est,  Cic.  de  Off.  iii. 
11. 

Apud  veteres  Germanos  quemeunque  mortalium  arcere  tecto  ne- 
fas  habebatur.  Tacit.  Germ.  21. 

Tti,  Juppiter,  hunc  a tuis  aris,  a tectis  urbis,  a moenibus,  a vita 
fortunisque  civium  arcebis,  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  12. 

[§  469.]  Note  1.  The  verb  separate  Itself  is  commonly  construed  with  ab, 
but  the  ablative  alone  is  also  admissible ; e.  g.  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  10.  28. : Seston 
Abydena  separat  urbe  /return.  Ecadere  is  joined  by  Cicero  with  ex  and  ab, 
but  Livy  and  Sallust  use  it  with  the  ablat.  alone:  it  may  take  the  accusat. 
according  to  § 386.;  c.  g.  ecadere  amnem,  Jlammam,  insidias,  sileas,  but  this 
occurs  only  in  Livy  and  in  the  silver  age.  Prohibere,  to  keep  at  a distance, 
prevent,  admits  of  a double  construction : the  most  common  is  to  put  the 
hostile  thing  or  person  in  the  accusative,  as  hostes  prohibere  populationibus  or 
ab  oppidis ; Cic.  p.  Leg.  Man.  7. : a quo  periculo  prohibete  rempublicam,  and  in 
the  same  chapter : erit  humanitatis  vestrae,  magnum  horum  civium  numerum 
calamitate  prohibere.  In  like  manner  defendere  is  joined  with  the  accusative 
of  the  thing  to  be  warded  off,  or  of  the  thing  or  person  to  be  defended.  In 
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the  former  sense  defendere  is  commonly  used  willi  the  nccusai.  alone,  as 
di'fendere  nimios  ardoret  solis^  but  ab  aliquo  may  also  be  added  ; in  the  latter 
sense  ah  is  very  frequently  joined  to  it,  os  a perxeuloy  a i?i,  ab  injuria.  After 
the  analogy  of  prokiberCy  the  verb  hiterdicere  alicui  is  used  almost  more 
frequently  with  the  ablative,  ediqua  re,  than  with  the  accusiit.  aliquid;  e.g, 
Cacs.  Sed.  Gall.  i.  46. ; AriovUtus  omni  Gallia  interdLcit  RomanU  ; Quintil. 
vi.  3.  79. : quod  ei  domo  sua  ititerdixiiacL,  and  hence  the  well  known  formula 
alicui  aqua  et  igni  vUerdicere.  Sec  the  excellent  disquisition  of  Perizouius 
on  Sanctius,  Minerv.  p.  345.  foil.  ed.  sexta ; comp.  § 418. 

Tlic  dative  with  verlxs  denoting  **  to  differ,”  is  attested  by  a sufficient 
number  of  passages;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  was  the  practice 
with  the  verbs  denoting  **  to  distinguish,”  for  there  arc  no  decisive  passages. 
Horace  says  vero  distinguere  faUumy  turpi  tecernerc  honestumy  aecemere  pri- 
vatia  publica,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  rero,  turpi  and  primtUy  are  datives 
or  ablatives.  The  poets  now  and  then  use  the  dative  instead  of  ab  with  the 
ablat.,  with  verbs  denoting  separation ; c.g.  Virg.  Eclog,  vii.  47. : aoUtHium 
pfcori  defendite;  Georg. 'm,  155.:  oeatrum  arcebia  gravida  pecori;  llorat. 
Carm.  i.  9.  17. : dojiec  virenti  canitiea  abeat.  For  otherwise  abcase  is  always 
joined  with  ab.  (Comp,  however  § 420.)  DiaaentirCy  diaaidere  and  diacrcparcy 
are  construed  also  with  cum,  and  diacordare  cum  aliquo  is  more  frequent  tlian 
oh  aliquo.  The  genitive,  which  is  sometimes  joined  by  poets  to  verbs  of 
separation,  is  entirely  Greek;  c.g.  Plant.  i.  4.  27. : me  omnium  jam 
Inborum  levaa;  Hornt.  Carm.  ii.  9.  17.;  deaine  moUium  tandem  querelantm ; 
ibid,  iii  27.  69. : abatineto  irarum  calidaeque  rixae ; ibid.  iii.  17.  16. : eumfmnu- 
lia  operum  aolutia;  Serm.  ii.  3.  36.:  morbi  purgatua;  and  according  to  this 
analogy  the  genitive  is  used  also  with  atljectives  of  the  same  meaning,  llorat. 
Serm.  ii.  2.  119. : operum  vacuua;  de  Art.  Poet.  212. : liber  lahorum;  Carm. 
i.  22. : puma  aceleria.  So  Tacitus,  Annal.  i.  49.,  uses  diceraua  with  the 
genitive  insteatl  of  ab  aliqua  re. 

[§  470.]  Note  2.  The  adjective  alienua  (strange),  in  the  sense  of  “unfit” 
or  “ unsuited,”  is  joined  either  with  the  ablative  alone  or  with  ab. ; e.  g.  Cic. 
de  Off.  i.  13.:  fraua  quaai  vulpecuhiCy  via  leonia  videtury  lUrumque  homine 
alieniaaimum  eat ; non  alienum  putant  dignitatCy  majeatate  auoy  inatitutia  tuia ; 
but  Cicero  just  as  often  uses  the  prepositional.  In  the  sense  of  “ disaf- 
fected” or  “ hostile  ” a/ien«s  always  takes  ab;  e.  g.  homo  alienua  a Utteriay 
animum  alienum  a causa  nobilitatia  habere.  In  the  former  sense  of  “ unsuited,” 
being  the  opposite  of  propriua  (§411.),  it  may  also  be  joined  with  the 
genitive;  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  4. : quia  alienum  putet  ejua  ease  dignitatisy  and  in 
the  latter  (after  the  analogy  of  inimicua)  with  the  dative,  as  Cic.  p.  Caec.  9. : 
id  dicit  quod  illi  cauaae  maxime  eat  alienum.  Aliua  too  is  sometimes  found 
with  the  ablative,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  ablative  of  separation;  e. g. 
llorat.  Epiat.  i.  16.  20. : nere  pules  alium  aapiente  bonoque  beatum;  Epiat.  ii. 
1.  239.:  aliua  Lyaippo;  Phnedr.  Prolog,  lib.  iii.  41.:  aliiu  Sejano;  Varroi 
dc  R.  R.  iii.  16. : quod  eat  uUud  melle ; Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  2.,  in  speaking  of 
Rrulus  and  Cassius,  says : ncc  quidquam  aliud  lihertate  communi  quaesisse. 
But  this  ablat.  may  also  be  compared  with  the  ablat.  joined  to  comparatives, 

[§  471.]  11.  The  ablative  is  used  with  esse  (either  expressed 

or  understood)  to  denote  a quality  of  a person  or  a thing  (</Wa- 
tivus  qualitatisy  But  the  ablative  is  used  only  when  the  sulv 
stantivc  denoting  the  quality  docs  not  sUnd  alone  (as  in  the 
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Ciuse  of  the  genitive,  see  §420.),  but  is  joined  with  an  adjective 
or  pronoun-adjective.  Hence  we  cannot  say,  e.  g.  Caesar  fuit 
iiiyenio,  or  homo  hujenio,  a man  of  talent  (wliicli  would  be  ex- 
j)re.<scd  by  an  adjective),  but  we  say  Caesar  niagno,  suvimo,  or 
excellenti  ingenio,  or  homo  summo  ingenio. 

Agesilaus  statura  fuit  htimili  et  corpore  exiguo,  Nepos,  Ages.  8. 
Omnes  hahentur  et  dinintur  tgranni,  qni  potestate  snnt  perpetua 
m ea  ewitate,  quae  lihertate  usa  est,  Nep.  Milt.  8. 

/,.  Catilina,  nobili  genere  natus,  fuit  magnn  vi  et  nuimi  et  corporis, 
serl  ingenio  main  praroque,  Kullust,  Cat.  5. 

Prope  (Hennam)  est  sjielunca  quaedam,  infinita  altitudine,  qua 
Ditem  patrem  ferunt  repente  cum  curru  extitisse,  Cic.  in  Verr. 
iv.  48. 

Note.  The  explanation  of  the  ablative  of  quality  by  the  ellipsis  of  prae- 
ditns  is  only  intended  to  supjrest  some  mode  of  accounting  for  the  fact  of  a 
substantive  being  joined  with  an  ablative.  With  the  same  object  in  view 
we  prefer  connecting  the  ablative  with  esse  or  its  participle  ens  (though  it 
does  not  occur),  in  the  absence  of  which  a substantive  enters  into  an  imme- 
diate connection  with  an  ablative,  without  being  grammatically  dependent 
u]K>n  it : Claris  naialibm  est,  he  is  of  noble  birth  ; vir  Claris  natalibus,  homo 
antiqna  virtute  et  fide.  With  regard  to  the  difTerence  between  the  ablative 
and  the  genitive  of  (piality,  the  genitive  is  more  comprehensive,  all  ideas  of 
measure  being  expressed  by  this  case  alone ; but  in  other  respects  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  very  clear.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
genitive  is  used  more  particularly  to  express  inherent  (jualities,  and  the 
ablative  both  inherent  and  accidental  <|ualities.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  tran- 
sitory qualities  or  conditions,  the  ablative  is  always  used,  fls  bono  aiiimo  sum, 
maxtmo  dolors  eram,  and  Cicero,  ad  Att.  xii.  52.,  by  using  the  genitive  summi 
animi  es,  suggests  that  he  is  s|K‘aking  of  something  ]>crnmncnt,  not  merely 
transitory.  See  Kriiger's  Gramnuit.  p.  532.  The  genitive  of  plural  sub- 
stantives is  rare.  Sometimes  the  two  constructions,  with  the  ablative  and 
the  genitive,  are  found  combined  ; c.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv.  8.:  neqiu;  monere  te 
audeo,  praesianti  prudeiitia  riruin,  uec  confirmare  maximi  animi  homincm; 
ibid.  i.  7. : Leniulum  cximiu  spe,  stimnuie  rirtutis  ailolesccntcm ; Nep.  Datam.  3. ; 
Thyum,  homincm  maximi  corporis  terribilique  facie — optima  vests  texit. 

[§  472.]  12.  The  ablative  with  the  preposition  ct/wi  is  used 

to  express  the  manner  in  which  any  thing  is  done  (usually  indi- 
cated by  adverbs),  provided  the  manner  is  cxpre.sscd  by  a sub- 
stantive ; e.  g.  cum  fide  amicitiam  colere  ; litterae  cum  cura  dili~ 
gentiaque  scriptae  ; cum  voluptate  audirc  ; cum  dignitate  potiits 
cadere,  quam  cum  ignnminia  servire,  arc  equivalent  to  fideliter 
colere,  diligenter  scriptae,  libenter  aiidire,  &c.  If  an  adjective  is 
joined  with  the  substantive,  the  ablative  alone  (ablativus  modi) 
is  generally  used,  and  the  preposition  cum  is  joined  to  it  only 
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when  an  additional  circumstance,  and  not  an  essential  charac- 
teristic of  the  action,  is  to  be  expressed.  The  substantives  im- 
plying manner,  as  modus,  ratio,  mos,  and  others,  never  take  the 
pre|K)8ition  cum.  ^ 

Thus  we  always  read:  — hoc  modo  scripii;  non  uno  moilo  remtractavi; 
Omni  modo  egi  cum  rege;  aliqua  ratione  tolUre  te  colunt;  constiluenml  qua 
ratione  ageretur,  and  the  like ; in  the  same  way  humano  modo  et  usitato  more 
peccare,  more  bestiamm  ragari,  latronum  ritu  ricere,  more  instituloque  omnium 
defendere,  the  genitive  in  these  cases  supplying  the  place  of  an  adjective. 
We  further  say  aequo  animo  fero;  maxima  jxde  amicitiat  coluU;  eumma 
aequitate  ret  conslituit,  and  very  frequently  viam  incredibili  celeritate  confecit; 
lihrum  magna  cura  diligentiaque  scripsit,  the  action  of  the  verb  being  in  in- 
timate connection  with  the  adverbial  circumstance.  But  when  the  action  and 
the  circumstance  are  considered  separately,  the  preposition  cum  is  used ; e.  g. 
majore  cum  fide  auditor ; conclamant  cum  indecora  exultatione  (in  Quintil.) ; 
tanta  muititudo  cum  tanto  studio  adest  (Cic.  y).  Leg.  Man.  24.) ; Ferres  Lamp- 
tacum  venit  cum  magna  calamitate  cicitatii  (Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  24.),  the  calamilas 
being  only  the  consequence  of  his  presence.  Hence  cum  is  also  used  when 
the  connection  between  the  subject  and  the  noun  denoting  the  attribute  ia 
only  external ; e.  g.  procedere  cum  veste  purpurea ; heua  tu  qui  cum  hirquiiut 
atlas  barba  (Plant.  Pseud,  iv.  2.  12.)  ; whereas  procedere  coma  madenti,  nudis 
pedibus  incedere,  aperto  capita  sedere  express  circumstances  or  attributes  in- 
separable from  the  subject. 

Quid  est  aliud  giyantum  modo  bellare  cum  diis,  nisi  naturae  re- 
pugnaref  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  2. 

Legiones  nostrae  in  cum  saepe  locum  profectae  sunt  alacri  animo 
et  erecto,  unde  se  nunquam  redituras  arbitrarentur,  Cic.  Cat. 
Maj.  20. 

Epaminondas  a judicio  capitis  maxima  discessit  gloria,  Nep, 
Epam.  8. 

Romani  ovantes  ac  gratulantes  Iloratium  accipiunt,  co  majore  cum 
gnudio,  quo  prope  metum  resfuerat,  Liv.  i.  25. 

Miltiades  (quum  Parum  cxpugtiarc  non  potuisset)  Athenas  magna 
cum  offensione  civium  suorum  rediit,  Xep.  Milt.  7. 

Note  1.  The  diflercncc  observed  between  the  ablatirus  modi  and  cum,  in 
the  case  of  substantives  joined  with  adjectives,  is  a nicety  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  by  a rule,  although  it  is  based  on 
sound  principles.  Cicero,  de  Orat.  i.  13.,  in  speaking  of  the  peculiar  dif- 
ference between  the  oratorical  and  philosophical  style,  combines  the  two 
constructions ; illi  (the  philosophers)  tenui  quodam  exanguique  sermone 
disputant,  hie  (the  orator)  cum  omni  gracilate  et  jucunditate  explicat:  by 
cum  Cicero  here  denotes  tlie  additional  things  which  the  orator  employs.  If 
ho  had  alluded  only  to  the  mode  of  speaking,  he  would  have  said  magna 
gracilate  rem  explicat.  But  there  arc,  nevertheless,  some  passages,  in  which 
no  difference  is  apparent,  as  Cic.  de  Invent,  i.  39. : Quod  enim  certius  legit 
tcriplnr  letlimoninm  voluntatis  suae  rclinquere  potuit,  quam  quod  ipse  magna 
cum  cura  aique  diligentia  tcripsilT  de  S'at.  Dear.  ii.  38.:  impetus  coeli  cum 
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admirabili  celeritate  movetur.  The  beginner  must  observe  that  the  ablativus 
modi  is  more  frequent  than  the  use  of  am. 

The  ablativus  modi  occurs  also  in  the  words  condicio  or  fcx,  in  the  sense 
of  “ condition,”  or  “ term,”  and  in  periadum^  danger,  risk ; e.  g.  nulla  con- 
dicione  (like  nuUo  pacto)  fieri  potest;  quavis  condicione  pacem  facere;  aequa 
condicione  disceptare ; Aac,  ea  condicione  or  lege  ut  or  nc  (§  3 1 9.)  ; meoy  tuo^ 
vestro^  aliagus  periculo  facere  cdiquid  (but  when  the  substantive  stands  alone, 
we  say  cum  periculo^  that  is,  pericidose) ; auspicioy  auspiciisy  ductu  imperioque  ali- 
cujus  rem  gerere  or  militare.  Some  cases  in  which  the  ablative  is  used,  and 
which  are  commonly  considered  as  ablativi  modi,  are  in  reality  of  a different 
kind : hac  mentCy  hoc  consilio  feciy  for  example,  should  rather  be  called  ab- 
lativi causae ; naci  vehiy  pedibus  irc,  pervenire  aliquoy  capite  onera  ferrCy  vi 
urbes  expugnarcy  on  the  other  hand,  are  ablativi  instrumenti,  but  they  ac- 
quire the  nature  of  an  ablativus  modi,  if  the  substantive  is  joined  with  an 
adjective,  as  magna  vi  irruercy  magna  vi  defendere  aliqitemy  or  they  become 
ablatives  absolute,  implying  a description ; e.  g.  nudis  pedibus  ambxdarey  pro- 
cessit  madenti  conuiy  composito  capilloy  gravibus  oculisy  fiuerdibus  buccisy  pressa 
voce  ct  tcmulenta.  (Pseud.  Cic.  post  Red.  in  Sen.  6.)  See  § 645.  The  ablat. 
in  Cic.  Lael.  15.  : miror  (de  Tarquinio)  ilia  superbia  et  importunitate  si  quern- 
qimm  amicum  habere  potuity  must  likewise  be  regarded  as  an  ablative  ab- 
solute, being  the  same  as  quwn  tarda  ejus  superbia  et  importunitas  fierdt.  As 
the  preposition  cum  cannot  be  used  in  any  of  these  cases,  we  may  consider 
it  as  a practical  rule,  that  the  manner  in  which  a thing  is  done  b expressed 
by  the  ablativus  modi. 

In  some  expressions  the  ablative  of  substantives  alone  is  found  without 
cum.  Thus  we  say  silentio  praeterire,  or  facere  aliquid  (but  also  cum  silen- 
tio  audire^y  lege  agere;  jure  and  injuria  facere;  magistratus  vitio  creatus  is  a 
common  expression,  indicating  that  an  election  had  not  taken  pl.ace  in 
due  form.  Cicero  uses  aliquid  recte  et  ordinCy  modo  et  rationey  ratione  et 
ordine  fity  via  et  ratione  disputarey  and  frequently  also  ratione  alone ; e.  g. 
ratione  facerey  ratione  voluptaiem  sequi  (de  Fin.  i.  10.),  with  reason,  i.  e.  in 
a rational  way  ; sometimes  also  voluntate  facere  in  the  sense  of  spontCy  volun- 
tarily. 

[§  473.]  Note  2.  If  we  compare  the  above  rules  with  those  given  under 
Nos.  1.  and  2.,  the  ablative  expressing  company  alone  is  excluded,  for  com- 
pany is  expressed  by  cum,  even  in  such  cases  as  servi  cum  tclis  comprehensi 
sunty  cum  ferro  in  alapiem  invadercy  when  we  are  speaking  of  instruments 
which  a person  has  (if  he  uses  them,  it  becomes  an  ablativus  instrumenti)  ; 
further,  Romam  veni  cum  febri;  cum  nuidio  exircy  as  soon  as  the  news  arrived; 
cum  occasu  solis  copia.<i  cducercy  as  soon  as  the  sun  set.  It  must  be  observed 
as  an  exception  that  the  ancient  writers,  especially  Caesar  and  Livy,  in  speak- 
ing of  military  movements  or  operations,  frecjuently  use  the  ablat.  alone ; e.  g. 
Liv.  vii.  9.:  Dictator  ingerdi  exercitu  ab  urbe  profectus;  xxx.  11.:  exercitu 
haud  minorCy  quam  quern  prius  habueraty  ire  ad  hostes  pergit;  xli.  1.:  eodem 
decern  navibus  C.  Furius  duumvir  navalis  vaiit;  i.  14. : egressus  omnibus  copiiSy 
where  Drakenborch  gives  a long  list  of  similar  expressions  in  Livy,  with 
which  we  may  compare  the  commentators  referred  to  by  him  and  Oudendorp 
on  Caes.  BeU.  Gall.  ii.  7-  See  also  Kritz,  ad  Sallust.  Cat.  21.  This  omission 
of  the  preposition  occurs  abo  when  accompanying  circumstances  are  men- 
tioned, and  not  persons ; e.  g.  Liv.  vii.  20. : quum  popxdatione  peragrati  fines 
essent;  v.  45. : castra  clamore  invadunt.  The  Greeks,  especially  Xenophon, 
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use  the  dative  in  llie  same  way ; comp.  Mutthiac,  Greek  Gram.  § 405.,  and 
also  Livy,  x.  25. : maj<yri  miki  curat  w/,  omnti  locupletes  reducam.,  qiuim  ut 
multis  rem  geram  militibut,  which  is  an  ablativus  instnimeuti,  unless  it  be 
ex])laiued  by  the  analogy  of  the  expressions  mentioned  al>ove. 

l§  ] remark  that  the  participles  junchu  and  con* 

juncius  are  joined  by  Cicero  with  the  ablative  alone,  instead  of  the  dative 
(awording  to  § 412.  and  415.)  or  the  preposition  cum;  e.  g.  ad  Ati.  ix.  10. : 
injinihiin  helium  junctum  miAcrriina  fnga;  p.  Cluent,  6. : repente  est  erorta 
muHeris  importxuuie  nefaria  libido^  non  solum  dedecore^  reriun  etUtm  scelere 
conjimcta;  de  Oral.  i.  67. : dicendi  vis  egregioy  summa  festivitate  et  venustate 
cunjuncta  See  Garatoni's  note  on  Philip,  v.  7. : hnjut  mendicitas  aviditate 
conjuncta  in  fortunas  nostras  imminehat.  See  also  p.  Plane.  10. ; Philip,  iii. 
14. ; Brut.  44.  This  construction  is  also  found  with  irnplicatus  in  Cic.  Phil. 
ii.  32.,  and  with  admixtut  in  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  10.  Compare  the  construction 
of  simul  in  §321. 

[§  475.]  13.  (j)  The  ablative,  without  a preposition,  is  used 

to  express  the  point  of  time  at  which  any  tiling  happens. 
(Duration  of  time  is  expressed  by  the  accusative,  see  § 39.5.) 
Qua  node  natus  Alexander  est,  eddem  Dianae  Ephesiae  templum 
dejlagravit,  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  27. 

Pyrrhi  temporihus  jam  Apollo  versus  faeere  desierat,  Cic.  De 
Divin.  ii.  56. 

Pompeitis  extrema  pueritia  miles  fuit  summi  imperatoris,  ineunte 
adolescentia  maximi  ipse  exercitus  imperutor,  Cic.  p.  I^(j. 
Man.  10. 

Note.  Our  expressions  “ by  day”  and  “ by  night,”  arc  rendered  in  Latin 
liy  the  sjieeial  words  interdiu  and  noctit,  but  the  ordinary  ablatives  die  and 
node  also  occur  not  unfreqiiently,  as  in  the  combination  : die  ae  node,  die 
luiduijue,  nude  et  interdiu.  Vespere  or  resperi  is  “ in  the  evening,”  sec  §§  98. 
aud  63.  Ludis  is  also  used  to  denote  time,  in  the  sense  of  temjwre  ludonim, 
and  on  the  same  principle  we  find  Suiumalibus,  Latinis,  ftbidiatoribuii,  for 
ludis  gUuliatoriis.  See  Drakenboreh  on  Livy,  ii.  36.  Other  substantives 
which  pniperly  speaking  do  not  e.xprcss  time,  are  used  in  that  sense  either 
with  the  preposition  in  (romp.  § 318.),  or  without  it;  e.g.  initio  and principiu, 
adeentu  and  discessu  alicujus,  comitiis,  lumultu,  and  beltn;  but  of  hello  the  ablat. 
alone  is  more  common,  if  it  is  joined  with  an  adjective  or  genitive,  as  bellu 
Latinonim.  Veieriti  hello,  hello  Punico  secundo,  and  after  this  analogy  also 
pugjui  Cannensi  for  in  pu/fna  Ciinnmsi.  Thus  also  we  say  in  pueritia;  but 
when  an  adjective  denoting  time  is  joined  to  pueritia,  tlie  ablative  alone  is 
used.  It  is  in  general  very  rare  and  unclassical  to  use  in  with  substantives 
expressing  a certain  space  of  time,  as  hora,  dies,  annus,  &c.,  for  tlic  purpose 
of  denoting  the- time  when  anything  happens;  for  in  tempore  is  used  only 
when  tem/ms  signifies  “distress”  or  “mi.sery”  (as  it  sometimes  docs  in 
Cicero  : in  illo  tempore,  hoc  quidem  in  tempore,  and  in  Livy  : in  tali  tempore, 
where  we  should  say  “ under  such  circumstances”),  and  “ in  time,”  “ at  the 
right  time  ;”  but  in  both  coses  the  ablative  alone  al.so  occurs,  and  tempore  in 
the  sense  of  “ early  ” has  even  become  an  adverb.’  An  earlier  form  of 
this  adverb  is  temjiori  or  temperi,  of  which  a comparative  Yem/)ortiM  is  formed 
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Livy  (i.  18.  and  37.)  however  has  the  expression  in  UUi  aetate,  at  that  period, 
fur  which  Cicero  would  have  used  the  ablative  alone. 

. [§  •‘■®  ] The  ablative  is  also  used  to  express  the  time 
before  and  the  time  after  a thing  happened,  and  ante  and  post 
are  in  this  case  placed  after  the  ablative.  The  meaning,  how- 
ever, is  the  same  as  when  ante  and  post  are  joined  with  the 
accusative  in  the  usual  order,  just  as  we  may  sometimes  say,  in 
the  same  sense,  “ three  years  after,”  and  “ after  three  years,” 
post  ires  annos  decessit,  and  trihus  annis  post  decessit.  In  this 
connection  the  ordinal  numerals  may  be  employed,  as  well  as  the 
cardinal  ones : post  tertium  annum,  and  tertio  anno  post,  are  the 
same  as  tribus  annis  post;  for  by  this,  as  by  the  former  expres- 
sions, the  Komans  did  not  imply  that  a period  of  three  full 
years  had  intervened,  but  they  included  in  the  calcuhition  the 
beginning  and  the  end  (the  terminus  a quo  and  the  terminus  ad 
quern).  If  wc  add  the  not  unusual  position  of  the  preposition 
between  the  adjective  and  the  substantive  (noticed  above,  § 324.), 
we  obtain  eight  different  modes  of  expression,  all  of  which  have 
the  same  value. 

(ante)  post  tres  annos  tribus  annis  post, 

post  tertium  annum  tertio  anno  post, 

tres  post  annos  tribus  post  annis. 

tertium  post  annum  tertio  post  anno. 

When  ante  or  post  stands  last  (as  in  tribus  annis  post  or  tertio 
anno  post),  it  may  be  joined  with  an  accusative  following  it  to 
denote  the  time  after  and  before  which  any  thing  took  place. 
Themistocles  fecit  idem,  quod  viginti  annis  ante  apud  nos  fecerat 
Coriolanus  (ut  in  cxillum  proficisceretur,  B.  C.  471),  Cic. 
Lael.  12. 

L.  Sextius  primus  de  plehe  consid  factus  est  annis  post  Romam 
coiiditam  trecentis  duodenonaghita. 

[J  477.]  Note,  Post  and  atUe  sometimes  precede  the  ablatives ; ante  annis 
octo,  post  panels  dichus  (Liv.  xl.  57.,  and  elsewhere),  and  also  before  such 
ablatives  as  arc  used  adverbially : jmst  alitjuanto,  post  non  multo,  post  panto 
(ante  aliquanto,  Cic.  in  rerr.  ii.  18.;  ante  panto,  de  He  Pubt.  ii.  4.)  ; but  the 
usual  place  of  these  propositions  is  that  mentioneil  above  in  the  rule.  Diu 
post  must  be  avoided,  for  it  is  only  the  ablatives  in  o that  arc  used  in  this  way. 

When  ante  and  post  are  joined  with  qnam  and  a verb,  the  expression  admils 
of  great  variety : we  may  say  trihus  annis  postquam  renerat,  post  tres  annos 
qnam  venerat,  tertio  anno  postquam  renerat,  jmst  annum  tertium  qnam  renerat,  or 
post  mav  be  omitted  and  the  ablative  used  alone  : tertio  anno  quam  renerat, — 
and  all  these  expressions  have  the  .same  meaning,  viz.  “ three  years  after  ho 
had  come.” 
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[§  478.]  c)  The  length  of  time  before  the  present  moment 
is  expressed  by  abhinc,  generally  with  the  accusative,  but  also 
witli  the  ablative;  e.g.  Demosthenes  abhinc  annos  prope  treccntos 
fuit,  and  abhinc  annis  quattuor.  The  same  is  also  expressed  by 
ante,  with  the  pronoun  hie,  as  in  Phaedrus,  i.  1.  10. : ante  hos 
sex  menses  maledixisti  mihi. 

Demosthenes,  qui  abhinc  annos  prope  trecentos  fuit,  jam  turn 
efxXiTnrl^ny  I^thiam  dicebat,  id  est  quasi  cum  PhiHppo  facere, 
Cic.  De  Divin.  ii.  67. 

Note.  Abhinc  without  reference  to  the  present  moment,  in  the  sense  of 
ante  in  general,  occurs  only  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  52. ; ante,  on  the  other  hami, 
is  uscil  more  frecpicntly  instead  of  abhinc,  Cic.  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  18.:  vos  mihi 
praelori  biennio  ante  personam  hanc  imposnistis ; comp.  Ttisc.  i.  5.  9.  Hand 
(TurseUin.  i.  p.  63.)  observes  tliat  no  ancient  writer  ever  used  an  orditial 
numeral  with  abhinc,  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xiv.  4.)  alone  says  : septimo  hinc 
anno.  Sometimes  the  length  of  time  before  is  expressed  by  the  ablat.  alone 
joined  with  hie  or  iUe,  as  paucis  his  diebns,  or  paucis  illis  diebus,  a few  days 
ago.  Respecting  the  ditfercnce  between  these  pronouns,  in  reference  to  the 
present  or  past  time,  see  J 703. ; comp.  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  1 8.  J 39.  and  c.  63.  init. 

[§  479.]  d)  The  time  within  which  a tiling  happens  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  ablative  alone  as  well  as  by  in  with  the  ablative. 
Cicero  uses  the  ablative  alone,  and  introduces  in  only  in  con- 
nection with  numerals  (in  answer  to  the  question,  “ how  often 
during  a certain  time?”);  e.  g.  bis  in  die  saturum  fieri,  vix  ter  in 
anno  nuntium  audirc,  sol  binas  in  singulis  annis  conversiones 
facit,  but  not  exclusively  so.  Other  good  authors  use  in  when 
they  wish  to  express  more  decidedly  the  idea  of  within,  which  is 
generally  expressed  by  intra.  (See  § 300.) 

Agamemnon  cum  universa  Graecia  vix  decern  annis  unam  cepit 
urbem,  Xep.  Epam,  5. 

Senatus  dccrevit,  ut  Icgati  Jugurthae,  nisi  regnum  ipsumque 
deditiim  venissent,  in  diebus  proximis  decern  Italia,  decederent, 
Sallust,  Jug.  28. 

[§  480.]  Note.  The  ablative  expressing  “ within  a time"  often  acquires  the 
signification  of  “ after  " a time,  inasmuch  as  the  period  within  which  a thing  is 
to  happen,  b passed  away.  Thus  Tarraconem  paucis  diebus  perrenit,  in  Caesar 
(Sell.  Civ.  ii.  21.),  signifies  “ aAer  a few  days,"  and  Sallust  (Jug.  39.  4.)  fol- 
lows the  same  principle  in  saying : paucis  diebus  in  Africam  profkiscihir,  and 
(ihiii.  13.)  paucis  diebus  Somam  legates  mittit,  for  paucis  diebus  post.  (See 
Kritz  on  Sallust,  Jiig.  1 1.)  Suetonius  (.ATcr.  3.,  Tii.  69.)  in  the  same  sense 
says  in  paucis  diebus.  This  use  of  the  ablative  occurs  in  Cicero  (and  other 
good  authors),  inasmuch  as  the  ablative  of  time,  when  followed  by  a pre- 
position with  a relative  pronoun,  signifies  “ later  than  j”  e.  g.  Plancius  in  Cic. 
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ad  J^am.  x.  18. : tpte  octo  diehta,  quibus  has  liUeras  dabam,  cum  Lepidi  copiis 
me  conjungam,  that  is,  eight  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter ; p.  Hose.  Am. 
36. : Mors  Sex.  lioscii  quatriduo,  quo  is  occisus  est,  Chrysogono  nunlialur,  four 
days  after  he  had  been  killed ; Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  i.  48. : accidit  reprntinum  in- 
commodum  biduo,  quo  haec  gesta  sunt,  two  days  after  this  had  happened  ; Bell. 
Gall.  V.  26. : diebus  circiter  xv.,  quibus  in  hibema  renlutn  est,  de/ectio  orta 
est;  also  with  quum  instead  of  a relative  pronoun,  l’laneiu.s  in  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
X.  23. : quern  triduo,  qttum  has  dabam  litteras,  expectabam,  three  days  later 
than  the  date  of  this  letter.  Sometimes  in  is  joinetl  with  the  abl.,  Terent. 
Andr.  i.  1.  77. : in  diebus  pawns,  quibus  haec  acta  sunt,  moritur. 

[§  481.]  14.  The  ablative  without  a prepo.«ition  is  u.aptl  to 

denote  the  place  where?  in  some  particular  combinations,  as 
terra  marique,  by  land  and  by  sea.  The  names  of  towns  follow 
their  own  rules  (§  398.).  The  preposition  is  omitted  with  the 
word  loco  (and  locis),  when  it  is  joined  with  an  atljectivc,  and  has 
the  derivative  meaning  of  “ occasion  ; ” e.  g.  hoc  loco,  multis  locis, 
aliquot  locis,  certo  loco,  sccundo  loco,  meliore  loco  res  nostrae  sunt ; 
but  this  is  done  more  rarely  when  locus  has  its  proper  meaning 
of  “ spot  ” or  “ place.”  In  loco,  or  simply  loco,  is  equal  to  suo 
loco,  in  its  right  place  ; when  joined  with  a genitive,  loco  signi- 
fies “ instead,”  and  in  this  sense  in  loco  is  used  ns  well  as  loco 
(also  numero')  alicujus  esse,  ducere,  habere.  Lihro  joined  with  an 
adjective  or  pronoun,  as  hoc,  primo,  tertio,  is  used  without  in, 
when  the  whole  book  is  meant,  and  with  in  when  merely  a 
portion  or  passage  is  meant. 

The  poets  know  of  no  limits  in  the  use  of  the  .ablative  with- 
out in  to  denote  a place  where  ? e.  g.  Ovid,  Met.  vii.  547. : 
silvisqve  agrisque  viisque  corpora  foeda  jacent,  any  more  than  in 
the  use  of  the  accusative  to  denote  the  pl.ace  whither?  (See 
§ 401.)  They  further  use  the  ablative  without  ex  or  ab  to 
' indicate  the  place  whence  ? without  limiting  themselves  to  the 
verbs  of  separation  (§  468.) ; e.  g.  cadcre  nubibus,  descendere  coelo, 
labi  cquo,  currus  carccribus  missi. 

4S2.]  Note.  The  writers  of  the  silver  age  imitated  the  poets,  and  began 
more  and  more  to  use  the  ablative  without  a preposition  to  designate  the 
place  where  ? Livy,  for  example,  says : aequo  dimicatur  campo,  medio  alreo 
concursum  est,  medio  Etruriae  agro  praedatum  profectus,  ad  secundu/n  lapidem 
Gabina.via  considers  jubet  (ii.  11.),  ad  mnenia  ipsa  Romae  regions  portae 
Esquilinae  accessere;  in  the  special  signiBcation  of  regio,  a division  of  the 
city,  Suetonius  always  uses  it  without  in,  e.  g.  regions  campi  Martii,  and 
others  go  still  further.  The  ablative  denoting  the  jilace  whence  ? likewise 
appears  in  the  prose  of  that  time,  e.  g.  Curt.  iv.  12. : Arabia  rediens;  Tacit. 
Ann.  xii.  38. . ni  cito  vicis  et  castellis  prnximis  subventum  foret,  for  e rids. 
With  regard  to  ordinary  prose,  it  only  remains  to  observe,  that  the  ablative 
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joined  will)  the  adjeetive  toto  or  iota  is  generally  used  without  in;  e.  g.  Cic. 
p.  lioac.  Am.  9. : urbe  lota  gcmitus  ft;  in  Verr.  v.  35. : conenrtabal  Iota  urbe 
maxima  multitudo;  p.  Leg.  Man.  11.,  and  very  often  toto  man;  Philip,  xi.  2. 
tuta  Ania  vagalur ; p.  Leg.  Man.  3.:  Iota  A$ia.,  tot  in  ciritatibwi;  in  JVrr.  ii. 
49. : tida  Sicilia  per  triennium  nemo  ulla  in  cicitate  senator  fuctus  est  gratis ; in 
T err.  iv.  19.:  cowpiiri  hominem  tola  procincia  jubct ; sometimes,  however,  we 
find  in  tola  proriiicia,  and  in  toto  orbe  terrarum;  Caes.  Hell.  Civ.  i.  6.:  tola 
Italia  delectus  hubeniur;  Livy  fre()ucntly  uses  toto  cam/m  dispersi,  and  Ciir- 
tius : ignes  qui  tolls  campis  coUucere  coepemnt ; cadavera  tolls  campis  jacentia  ; 
manabut  toto  rcstibuio  cruor  patdo  ante  convicae. 

[§  48.5.]  15.  Tlic  ablative  is  used  with  adjectives  in  the  com- 

parative degree,  instead  of  qiiam  with  the  nominative,  or  in  the 
con.struction  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  instead  of 
quatn  with  the  accusative  of  the  subject ; c.  g.  Nemo  Romanorum 
fait  eloquentior  Cicerone ; neminem  Romanorum  eloqitentiorem 
fuis.se  vetcres  jndicarunt  Cicerone.  The  ablative  instead  of  quam 
with  the  accusative  of  the  object  occurs  more  rarely,  but  when 
the  object  is  a relative  pronoun,  the  ablative  is  generally  used. 
Vilius  argentum  est  aiiro,  virtutihus  onrum,  Ilorat.  Epist.  i.  1.  52. 
Sapiens  humana  omnia  inferiora  virtute  ducit,  Cic.  Tusc. 

Phidiae  simttlacris,  quibus  nihil  in  illo  genere  perfectius  videmus, 

cogitare  tamen  possumus  pulchriora,  Cic.  Orat.  2. 

[§  4Si.]  Nole  1.  The  ablative,  instead  of  quam.  with  the  accusative  of  the 
object,  is  found  very  fre<iucntly  in  poetry  : e.  g.  Ilorat.  Carm.  i.  8.  9. : Cur 
olirum  sanguine  rijierino  cautius  vital  f i.  12.  13.:  Quid  prius  dicam  solitis 
parentis  laudibus  f i.  18.  1.:  NuUam,  Vare,  sacra  vite  prius  sereris  arborem, 
tie.  In  prose  it  is  much  more  uncommon,  though  well  established;  e.  g. 
Cic.  de  lie  Publ.  i.  10, : Quern  auctorem  de  Socrate  locuplctiorem  Platone 
laudare  possumus  f p.  Hob.  1. : Est  boni  constdis  suam  salutem  posteriorem 
saluti  communi  ducere ; Caes.  Bell.  Call.  vii.  19. : nisi  eorum  vitam  sua  sa- 
lute habeat  cariorem ; Val.  Maxim,  v.  3.  ext.  2. : Neminem  Lqcurgo  aut 
nuijorem  ant  utiliorem  virum  Lacedaemon  genuit.  This  construction  is  more 
fre(|uent  with  pronouns;  and  Cicero  often  uses  such  phrases  as  hoc  mihi 
gralius  nihil  facere  poles ; but  it  is  necessary  in  the  connection  of  a com- 
jiarativc  with  a relative  pronoun,  e.  g.  I.iv.  xxxviii.  53. : Scipio  Africanus 
Ihiniei  belli  perpetrati,  quo  nullum  neque  mnjus  neque  periailosius  Romani 
gessere,  units  praecipuam  gloriam  tulit;  Curt.  vi.  34.:  Hie  Attala,  quo  gravi- 
orem  inimicum  non  habui,  sororem  suam  in  matrimonium  dedit.  But  the 
ablaf.  instead  of  quam  with  any  other  case  was  never  used  by  a Homan. 
Quam  with  the  nomin.  or  accusat.,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  occurs, 
where  the  ablative  might  have  been  em|)loycd ; e.  g.  Livy  : melior  tutiorque 
est  certa  pax,  quam  sperata  victoria,  which  in  the  infinitive  would  Iw  me- 
liorem  esse  certam  pacem  putabat  quam  speratam  vicloriam.  If  the  verb 
cannot  be  sup]>Iied  from  the  preceding  sentence,  ns  in  the  passages  just 
quoted  (where  est  and  esse  .are  thus  su])plied),  quam — est  or  qmnn—fuit  must 
be  cxpres.«ly  adiled  ; e.  g.  Gellius,  x.  1. : Haee  verba  sunt  M.  Varronis,  quam 
fnit  Claudius,  doctioris;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  20. : Argentum  redelidisti  L.  Curidio, 
homini  non  gratiosiori,  ipium  Cn.  Calidius  est ; Senee.  Consol  ad  Polyb.  34. : 
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Drusum  Ocrmanicum  mimrem  rui/u,  quam  ipse  eraU  fratrcm  amuit.  But 
when  an  accusative  prececles,  qwim  may  follow  with  the  same  caec^  just  as  if 
esse  preceded ; TerenL  PAorm.  iv.  2.  1, : Kgo  hominein  aiUidiorem  vidi  remi- 
nem  quam  Phormimiemy  instead  of  quam  Phormio  est.  Cicero  {ad  Fuvi.  v.  7.) 
combines  both  constructions  : Ut  tibi  multo  majori  q^uim  Africanus  fuit  (he 
could  nub  have  said  quam  Africanai)  me  non  multo  m'morcm  quam  JLaeUum  (he 
might  have  said  quam  fuit  Laelius)  ct  in  rcpublica  et  in  amicitia  adjunctum 
esse  patiare.  Comp.  p.  Plane,  12.  30.  Hence,  instcml  of  the  ablative  in  the 
sentence  quoted  almve,  neminem  Lyettrgo  mujorem  Lacedaemon  genuit^  we 
may  say  quam  Lycurgum  or  quam  Lycurgus  /ui7,  the  latter  of  which  coii- 
8tni(*tions  is  more  frequent. 

The  ablatives  opinione^  spe^  aequOy  JiutOy  soliioy  dicto,  arc  of  a peculiar 
kind,  and  nuist  be  explained  hy  quam  cst  ot  erat ; e.g.  Cic.  Brut,  1.:  oyu- 
nione  majorem  animo  cepi  dolorerfiy  greater  than  the  opinion  of  all 

men  was  that  it  would  be ; Virgil : dicto  citius  tumidti  aetpioru  placaty  quicker 
than  the  word  was  sjwkcn.  Quam  proy  joined  to  u comparative,  signifies 
“ than  in  proportion  to  ; ” c.  g.  Liv.  xxi.  29. : proelium  atrocius  quam  pro 
numero  pugnantium  editur. 

In  poetry  aliuSy  another,  is  sometimes  treated  like  a comparative,  and  con- 
Btrucil  witli  the  ablative,  instead  of  aique  with  the  uoinin.  or  accus.  See 
§ 470.  The  poets  further  sometimes  use  atque  instead  of  quam.  See 
§ 340. 

[§  48.1.]  Note  2.  ^linuSy  pluSy  and  amplius  (or  non  minuSy  baud  minuSy  &c.), 
when  joined  to  numeral.^  and  some  other  wonls  denoting  a certain  measure 
or  portion  of  a thing,  are  used  with  and  without  qnamy  generally  as  inde- 
clinable words,  and  without  influence  upon  the  construction,  but  merely  to 
modify  the  nundier;  e.g.  Liv.  xxxix.  31.:  non  plus  qjiam  qnattuor  milia 
effugcrunty  not  effugit;  Nep.  2’hras.  2. : non  plus  hahuit  secum  quam  triginta 
de  suis  {plures  wouhl  rarely  be  used  in  such  a case) ; Cic.  Brut.  18. : pictores 
antiq^n  mm  sunt  usi  plus  quam  quattuor  colorihusy  not  phtrihus ; Liv.  xxvii.  25. : 
negabant  unam  cellam  amplius  quam  uni  deo  rite  dedicari.  Quam  is  omitteil 
very  frequently,  and  with  all  cases;  e.g.  Liv.  xxiv.  16.:  minus  duo  milia 
hominum  ex  tanto  cxercitu  effugerurU  ; xxxvi.  40. : plus  jxirs  dimidiu  ex  quin- 
quaginta  milibus  hominum  caesa  sunt;  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  1.:  quo  magis  crit  tibi 
ridenduniy  ut  hoc  nostrum  desiderium  ne  plus  sit  annuum  ; Tusc.  ii.  16. ; milites 
Bonumi  saepe  plus  dimidiaii  mensis  ciharia  ferehant ; Terent.  Adelph.  ii.  1. 
45. ; phis  quingevtos  colnphos  infregit  mihi ; Liv.  iii.  64. : si  cos  minus  hodie 
decern  tribunos  plebis  feceritis;  xl.  2. : quttm  plus  annum  aeger  fuisset;  xxx. 
27.:  sedi'cim  non  amjdius  eo  anno  legionibus  defensum  impenum  est;  Cic.  in 
Terr.  ii.  57. : minus  triginta  diehus  Mrtellus  totam  iriennii  praeturam  tuam 
rcscidit.  These  examples  prove  the  omission  of  quam  in  connection  with  the 
other  cruses.  Its  omission  with  the  dative  is  attested  by  Bropertius,  ii.  19.  18. 
(iii,  19.  32.)  : et  se  plus  wni  si  qua  parare  potest;  i.  e.  for  more  than  for  one: 
and  why  should  via  not  say  mille  amplius  hominihus  quotidie  panemdeditf  It 
must  be  observed  that  these  comparatives  are  sometimes  inserted  between 
the  words  which  they  modify  ; e.  g.  Tacit.  Hist,  iv,  52. : decern  haud  amjdius 
dierum  frumentum  in  horreis  fuit;  Liv.  i.  18.:  centum  amplius  post  annos; 
and  sometimes,  when  joined  with  a negative,  they  follow  the  words  they 
mollify  os  a sort  of  apposition  ; Liv.  xl.  31. : quimpie  milium  annatorumy  non 
ampliuSy  rclictum  erat  praesidiumy  n garrison  of  5000  soldiers,  not  more. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  ablative  is  used  with  these  comparatives  as  with 
others,  instead  of  quam  with  the  uoniin.  or  accus.;  e.g.  Liv.  xxiv.  17.:  €0 
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die  caesi  sunt  Romanie  minus  quadringentis ; Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  48. ; nemo  minus 
tribus  medimnis  in  jugerum  dedit ; p.  Rose.  Com.  3. : guamobrem  hoc  nomen 
triennio  amplius  in  adversariis  relinquebas,  instead  of  the  more  common  am- 
plius  triennium,  as  above.  Comp,  also  in  Verr,  iv.  43. : bora  amplius  molie- 
banlur.  Longius  is  used  in  the  same  way ; see  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  v.  53. : 
Gallorum  capias  non  longius  milia  passtmm  octo  ab  hibemis  suis  afuisse ; but 
vii.  9. : ne  longius  triduo  ab  castris  absit;  iv.  1. : apud  Sueeos  non  longius 
anno  remanere  uno  in  loco  incolendi  causa  licet. 

[§  isfi.]  Aote  3.  The  English  word  “still,"  joined  with  comparatives,  is 
e.\pres.scd  by  adhuc  only  in  the  later  prose  writers,  as  Senec.  Epist.  49. : 
Punctum  est  quod  viuimus  et  adhuc  puncto  minus.  In  the  classical  language 
etiant,  and  sometimes  cel,  are  equivalent  to  the  English  “ still.” 

[§  487.]  16.  The  ablative  is  used  to  express  the  measure  or 

amount  by  which  one  thing  surpasses  another,  or  is  surpassed  by 
it.  Paulo,  multo,  quo,  eo,  quanto,  tanto,  tantulo,  aliquanto,  hoc, 
are  to  be  considered  as  ablatives  of  this  kind.  Altero  tanto  sig- 
nifies “ twice  os  much ; ” multis  partibus  is  the  same  as  multo. 
Hibernia  dimidio  minor  est  quam  Britannia,  Caes.  Dell.  Gall. 
V.  13. 

Homines  quo  plura  habent,  eo  cupiunt  ampliora.  Just. 

Diogenes  disputare  solebat,  quanto  regem  Persarum  vita  fortuna- 
que  superaret,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  32. 

[§  488.]  Note  1.  We  thus  perceive  that  these  ablatives  are  joined  not 
only  with  comparatives,  but  with  verbs  which  contain  the  idea  of  a compa- 
ris'  n with  other  things,  as  malle,  praeslare,  superare,  excellere,  aniecellere,  anle- 
cedere,  and  others  compoundetl  with  ante.  Also  with  ante  ami  post,  their  moan- 
ing being  “ earlier,”  and  “ later.”  Hence  multo  atde,  much  earlier ; non  multo 
post,  not  much  later,  or  not  long  after.  As  to  multo  with  a superlative, 
see  § 108.  In  the  case  of  plus  there  may  be  some  ambiguity.  The  words 
in  Cicero  (tie  Nat.  Bear.  i.  35.)  uno  digito  plus  habere  might  mean  “ to  have 
more  than  one  finger,”  and  Liv.ii.  7.:  uno  plus  Etruscorum  cecidit,  more 
than  one  man  fell  on  the  part  of  the  Etruscans.  But  this  is  the  reason  why 
in  this  sense  (according  to  § 485.)  we  usually  say  plus  unum  digitum  habere, 
plus  units  Etruscorum ; and  with  the  ablat.  the  meaning  is,  “ to  have  one 
finger  more,”  viz.  than  we  have,  that  is  six;  and,  “on  the  part  of  the 
Etruscans  one  man  more,"  viz.  than  on  the  part  of  their  enemies.  But  still 
it  would  be  clearer  to  say  uno  plures  digitos  habere,  uno  plurcs  Etrusc.  eeci- 
derunt,  as  in  Liv.  v.  30.;  una  plures  tribus  antiquarunl.  Respecting  the  differ- 
ence between  aliquanto  and  paulo,  see  § 108:  aliquanto  has  an  affirmative 
power,  “ considerably  more,”  nearly  the  same  as  “ much  more  paulo  like 
pauci  is  of  a negative  nature,  “ a little  more,"  where  the  “ little”  may  imply 
a great  deal,  and  the  word  jmulo  may  have  been  chosen  with  a view  to  repre- 
sent it  as  little.  An  excellent  passage  to  prove  this  is  Cic.  p.  Quint.  12.: 
Si  debuisset,  Serte,  petisses  statim;  si  non  statim,  paulo  quidem  post;  si  non 
paulo,  at  aliquanto ; sex  quidem  illis  mensibus  profecto ; anno  vero  rertente 
sine  controrersia. 

Note  2.  Midtum,  tantum,  quantum,  paiilum,  and  aliquantum  are  sometimes  used 
adverbially  with  a comparative,  instead  of  the  ablat.  multo,  tanto,  quanto,  and 
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uli<inan.‘o , c.  n.  Teront.  Eunuch,  i.2.  51.;  rjiu  fratrr  aliqimntum  ad  rcm  c.sl 
ucidior;  Vul.  .Maxim,  iv.  1.  1.:  quantum  domo  inferior,  tiintum  gloria  superior 
ccasit.  Sometimes  they  are  us«l  only  to  avoM  ambiguity,  Liv.  iii.  15.: 
qiuininm  juniures  pairum  plebi  se  magis  insinuahnnt,  eo  ocrius  contra  tribimi 
teiulebani;  Juven.  x.  197.:  muUum  hie  robustior  iUo.  Cicero  uses  tantum  anil 
quantum  in  this  way  only  in  connection  with  antecedere,  exceUere,  ami  prac- 
stare ; e.  g.  dc  Off.  i.  30.;  Oral.  2.  § 6. ; p.  Leg.  Afan.  13.;  de  lie  Pull.  ii.  2.: 
but  both  multum  and  muUo  praestare.  The  adverb  tam  — quom  with  a com- 
liarativc,  instead  of  tanto — quanto,  is  rare  and  poetical.  Longe  (far)  alone 
is  frequently  used  for  multo,  in  prose  as  well  os  in  poetry. 

[§  489.]  17.  The  ablative  is  governed  by  the  prepo.sitioiis  ah 
(«,  abs),  absque,  clam,  coram,  cum,  de,  ex  (c),  prae,  pro,  sine, 
tenus  (is  placed  after  its  case) ; by  in  and  sub  when  they  an- 
swer to  the  question  where  f and  by  super  in  the  sense  of  de, 
“ concerning,”  or  “ with  regard  to.”  Subter  is  joined  indiffer- 
ently either  with  the  ablative  or  the  accusative,  though  more 
frequently  with  the  latter. 

Tlic  preposition  in  is  generally  joinetl  with  the  ablative  even 
after  the  verbs  of  placing  (jumo,  loco,  colloco,  statuo,  constituo, 
and  consido),  although  strictly  speaking  they  express  motion : 
on  the  other  h.ond,  in  is  commonly  used  with  the  accusative 
after  the  verbs  advenirc,  adventare,  convenire,  commeare,  idthoiigh 
we  say,  “ to  arrive  at”  or  “ in  a place,”  and  not  “ into.”  When 
the  place  at  which  a person  arrives  is  expressed  by  the  name  of 
a town,  the  accusative  alone  is  used,  and  when  by  an  adverb, 
we  must  use  hue,  quo,  and  not  hie,  ubi,  &c.  ; e.  g.  advenit  in 
Italiam,  in  provinciam,  advenit  Itomam,  Delphos,  adventus  hue 
tuns. 

In  is  used  with  either  case  after  the  verbs  of  assembling  (con- 
gregate, cogere,  constipate,  and  others),  concealing  (abdere,  cou- 
dere,  abscondere,  abstrudere),  and  including  (includere,  concludere). 
It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the  accusative  is  preferred 
when  an  action  is  indicated,  and  the  ablative,  when  a state  or 
condition  (in  the  participle  jjerfect  passive).  Sometimes  these 
verbs  take  an  ablativus  instrumenti,  e.  g.  abdere  se  litteris,  in- 
cludere carcere,  verba  concludere  versu,  which  is  the  case  most 
frequently  with  implicate. 

Aegyptii  ac  Babylonii  omnem  curam  in  siderum  cognitions  posue- 

runt,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  42. 

Ilerculem  hominum  fama,  benejiciorum  memor,  in  concilia  coelestimn 

collocavit,  Cic.  de  Off.  Hi.  5. 

A A 
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[§  490.]  Note.  The  compounds  of  pono  sometimes  have  in  with  the  ab- 
lative and  sometimes  witli  tlio  aoeu.‘<ative,  but  more  frequently  the  former; 
e.  g.  aliijtiem  in  numero  dcorum,  spem  in  felicitate  rrponere.  Imponere  takes 
in  with  the  accinsat.  (unless  it  is  joined  with  the  dative,  according  to  § 415.); 
e.  g.  mililes  in  nates,  corpus  in  plaustrwn ; sometimes,  however,  it  has,  like 
pono,  in  with  the  ablat.,  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  20. : imposuistie  in  cerri- 
cihus  nostris  sempitemum  dominum.  In  like  manner,  dejigere,  insculpere, 
inscribere,  and  inserere  (unless  they  are  joined  with  the  dative)  are  usually 
construed  with  in  with  the  ablative;  e.  g.  natura  insculpsit  in  meiUibus  nostris; 
nomen  suum  itiscribunt  in  basi ; legati  in  volt's  regis  dejixenmt  oculos.  This 
and  similar  things  arise  from  a mixture  of  two  ideas,  that  of  the  action 
implied  in  the  verb,  and  that  of  the  result,  and  hence  in  with  the  ablative  is 
preferable  after  the  preterites  of  doubtful  verbs.  In  with  the  accusative 
after  esse  and  habere  occurs  only  in  obsolete  formulae,  as  esse  (habere)  in 
potestatem,  and  others.  See  § 316.  In  custodiam  haberi,  and  in  earcerem  as- 
sercari  in  Livy,  viii.  20.  and  x.xii.  25.,  are  irregularities. 

[§  491.]  “ To  do  anything  with  a person,”  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  faccre 
with  de,  and  more  frequently  with  the  siuiple  ablative  or  dative  : quid  facias 
hoc  homine,  or  huic  hominiT  and  in  the  passive  voice  quid  de  me  fietT  what 
will  become  of  me  ? qmd  pecuniae  Jiet  t what  will  become  of  the  money  ? 
Cicero  : qM  illo  myoparone  factum  sit.  It  b never  e.xpressed  by  cum,  for 
facere  cum  aliquo  signifies  “ to  be  of  a person’s  party." 


CHAP.  LXXV. 

VOCATIVE  CASE. 

[§  492.]  The  vocative  is  not  in  immediate  connection  with  either 
nouns  or  verbs,  but  is  inserted  to  express  the  object  to  which 
our  words  are  addressed.  • 

Note.  It  only  remains  to  observe,  that  the  vocative  is  usually  placed  after 
one  or  two  words  of  a sentence ; at  least,  it  is  not  jilaccd  at  the  beginning 
without  some  sj>ecial  reason,  and  the  interjection  O is  used  only  when  we 
arc  speaking  with  great  animation  or  emotion.  The  poets  not  uncommonly 
^opt  the  Attic  practice  of  using  the  nominative  instead  of  the  vocative ; 
e.  g.  Terence : o cir  fortis  atque  amicus  ! Ilorat.  de  Art.  Poet.  292. : Vos  o Fom- 
pilius  sanguisl  In  some  instances  the  same  practice  ocimrs  in  pro.se,  ns 
Liv.  i.  24. ; catdi  fa,  populus  Itomanus  I viii.  9. : agedum  pontifex  publicus 
populi  Romani,  praei  verba,  quibus  me  pro  legionibus  devoveam.  The  noiuinat. 
in  apposition  to  the  vocat  occurs  in  Juvenal,  iv.  24.:  fa,  succinctus  patria 
quondam,  Crispins,  papyro;  other  ]K>et9,  on  the  contrary,  by  a mixture 
of  two  constructions,  use  the  vocative  of  words  which,  belonging  to  the 
verb,  ought  to  be  in  the  nominative  ; e.  g.  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  283.:  quibus.  Hector, 
ab  oris  expectale  venis  f ix.  485. ; heu  ! canibus  date  — Jaces ; Ters.  i.  123.: 
Quicunque  affiaie  Cratino  — aspice.  Comp.  iii.  28.  The  passage  of  Pliny 
(Hist  Nat.  vii.  31.),  in  which  Cicero  is  addressed:  salve  primus  omnium 
parens  patriae  appellate,  primus  in  toga  triumphum  linguaeque  lauream  merite! 
is  of  a dificrent  kind,  primus  signifying  “ being  the  first." 
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m.  USE  OF  THE  TENSES. 

CHAP.  LXXVI. 

[§  493.]  1.  The  tenses  of  the  Lntin  verb  are  used  on  the  whole 
iu  the  same  w.iy  as  those  of  the  English  verb,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  great  peculiarity,  which  is  explained  in  § 498. 
(Comp.  § 150.)  The  only  general  rule  that  can  be  hud  down 
is  this : we  must  first  determine  whether  the  action  or  condition 
to  be  expressed  falls  in  the  present,  the  past,  or  the  future,  and 
in  what  relation  it  stands  to  other  actions  or  conditions  with 
which  it  is  connected.  For  example,  I was  writing,  and  I had 
written,  are  both  actions  belonging  to  the  past,  but  in  regard 
to  their  relation  they  differ,  for  in  the  sentence,  “ I was  writing 
when  the  shot  was  heard,”  the  act  of  writing  was  not  completed 
when  the  shot  was  heard ; whereas  in  the  sentence  “ I had 
written,  when  my  friend  arrived,”  the  act  of  writing  was  com- 
pleted when  the  other  (the  arrival  of  my  friend)  oecurred.  The 
same  difierence  exists  between,  I shall  write  to-morrow,  and  I 
shall  have  written  to-morrow  ; between  I am  writing  to-dag,  i.  c. 
I am  engaged  in  an  act  not  yet  terminated,  and  I have  written 
to-dag,  which  expresses  an  act  alrcaily  terminated.  This  last  is 
the  proper  signification  of  the  Latin  perfect,  as  advenit  pater, 
the  father  has  arrived,  that  is,  he  is  here  now.  Horace,  at  the 
close  of  a work  says:  exegi  monumentum  aere  perennius ; and 
Ovid : jamque  opus  exegi.  An  orator,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  says : dixi,  that  is,  “ I have  done,”  and  Virgil  (^Aen.  ii. 
325.),  with  great  emphasis : fuimus  Troes,  fuit  Ilium,  i.  e.  wo 
are  no  longer  Trojans,  Ilium  is  no  more. 

Kote.  Other  grammarians  distinguish  three  relations  of  an  action : 1 . 
an  action  is  lasting,  that  is,  incomplete;  2.  it  is  completed;  and  3.  not  yet  com- 
meneed.  But  the  distinction  between  a completed  and  a not  completed 
action  excludes  every  thing  else,  for  an  action  either  is  taking  place  or  has 
taken  place : a third  is  impossible,  and  an  action  not  yet  commenced  docs 
not  exist  as  an  action,  except  in  the  imagination.  The  tenses,  for  the  sake 
of  which  other  grammarians  have  recourse  to  a third  relation  (scriptums  sum, 
eram,  ero,fui,  fueram,  fuero~),  form  in  our  opinion  a distinct  conjugation,  in 
which  the  action  is  described  as  iiJended  (1  am,  was,  have  been,  &c.  intending 
to  write).  Comp.  § 169. 
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[§  494.]  2.  The  Latin  language  therefore  hsis  two  tenses  for 
each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  time, — past,  present,  and 
future ; one  expressing  a complete  and  the  other  an  incomplete 
action.  And  the  six  tenses  of  the  Latin  verb  are  thus  the  result 
of  a combination  of  time  and  relation. 

r scriho^  I write,  or  am  writing  — present  time,  and  action  going  on. 

I scripsi^  I have  written,  — present  time,  and  action  terminated, 
f scribebam,  I wrote,  or  was  writing,  — past  time,  and  action  going  on. 

1 scrijxscram^  I had  written,  — past  time,  and  action  terminated. 

{acribam,  I shall  write,  or  be  writing,  — future  time,  and  action  not  com- 
pleted, 

acripsero^  I shall  have  written,  — future  time,  and  action  completed. 

Note.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs  we  pre- 
ferred that  order  of  the  tenses  which  is  based  upon  the  relation  which  they 
bear  to  one  another.  (Comp.  § 150.)  But  in  syntax,  the  above  arrange- 
ment and  division  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a clear  view  of 
the  kindred  nature  of  the  present  and  perfect  (for  both  are  presents,  as  far 
as  time  is  concerned),  and  of  the  use  of  the  two  futures. 

3.  The  passive  has  the  same  tenses  with  the  same  meaning ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  they  do  not  express  an  action,  but 
a condition  or  suffering,  as  we  may  call  it. 

{laitdor,  I am  praised,  — present  time,  and  condition  still  going  on. 
laudatua  aunt,  I have  been  praised,  — present  time,  and  condition  termi- 
nated. 

(laudabar,  I was  praised,  — past  time,  and  condition  going  on. 

\ laudatua  eram^  I had  been  praised,  — past  time,  and  condition  terminated. 

{laudabor,  I shall  be  praised,  — future  time,  and  condition  not  completed. 
laudatua  ero,  1 shall  have  been  praised,  — future  time,  and  condition  com- 
pleted. 

[§  495.]  Note.  The  participle  perfect  passive,  however,  is  also  used  in 
the  sense  of  an  adjective  to  express  a lasting  condition  ; e.  g.  acn'ptu  epistola, 
a written  letter,  and  in  this  sense  the  participle  may  be  joined  with  all  the 
six  tenses  of  eaae;  as,  epiatola  acripta  eat,  erat,  erit,  fuit,  fueroL,  fuerit.  All 
this  may  be  said  in  Latin ; but  the  question  here  is  only  a.s  to  how  the 
tenses  of  the  passive  voice  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  participle 
perfect  passive  with  aum,  eram,  and  ero.  We  here  repeat  (see  § 168.),  that 
laudatua  fueram  and  laudatua  fuero  are  sometimes  used  as  passive  tenses  for 
laudatua  eram  and  laudatua  ero,  which  arose  from  a desire  to  express  by  the 
auxiliary  verb  eaae  the  terminated  condition  already  implied  in  the  parti- 
ciple perfect  passive.  Thus  Livy  (xxiv.  30.)  says:  ceterum  Lcontinorum 
nemo  — violatua  fuerat,  nobody  had  been  injured ; Pompey  in  Cic.  ad  Alt.  viii. 
12.  (C.)  : « copiae  in  unum  locutn  fuerint  coactae,  when  they  shall  have  beep 
collected.  In  like  manner  the  subjunctive  laudatua  fuissern  is  equivalent  to 
laudatua  easem;  c.  g.  Ovid,  ATctom.  vi.  156.:  ai  non  aibi  viaa  fuiaaet;  He^ 
raid.  vii.  140.:  ai  Punica  non  Teucria  preaaa  fuiaaet  humua,  — and  laudatua 
fuerim  to  laudatua  aim.  In  the  infinitive  laudatum  fuiaae,  the  participle  is 
generally  to  be  considered  as  an  adjective. 
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[§  496.]  4.  The  tenses  of  the  present  and  past  time,  that  is, 
the  present,  perfect,  imperfect  and  pluperfect,  have  also  a sub- 
junctive mood,  as  scribci/n,  scripseriniy  scriherem,  scripsissenij  and 
in  the  passive,  scribar,  scripius  siniy  scribereVy  scriptus  cssem. 
For  the  relations  in  whidl  the  subjunctive  is  required,  sec 
Chap.  LXXVIII.  As  tenses,  these  subjunctives  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  the  indicative. 

5.  Neither  the  active  nor  the  passive  voice  has  a subjunctive 
of  the  future,  and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  other  means. 
When  the  idea  of  futurity  is  already  implied  in  another  part  of 
the  proposition,  the  other  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  supply  the 
place  of  the  future,  viz.  the  present  and  imjxirfect  supply  the 
place  of  the  future  subjunctive,  and  the  perfect  and  pluperfect 
that  of  the  future  perfect.  The  choice  of  one  or  other  of  these 
four  subjunctives  is  to  be  determined  by  the  time  expressed  by 
the  leading  verb  of  the  proposition,  and  by  the  rehition  of  the 
action,  being  either  completed  or  not  completed,  e.  g.  Affirmo 
tibiy  si  hoc  benejicium  mihi  tribuaSy  me  magnopere  gavisurumy  and 
affirmabam  tibiy  si  illud  benejicium  mihi  tribueresy  magnopere  me 
gavisurum.  It  is  clear  that  tribuas  and  tribueres  here  supply 
the  place  of  the  future  subjunctive,  for  in  the  indicative  we  say 
si  mihi  tribues — magnopere  gaudebo.  Again,  Affirmo  tibiy  si  hoc 
benejiciuni  mihi  tribueris,  me  quameunque  possim  gratiam  tibi  re~ 
laturumy  and  affirmabat  mihiy  si  illud  benejicium  ipsi  tribuissemy 
se  quameunque  posset  gratiam  mihi  relaturum,  where  trihueris 
and  tribuissem  supply  the  place  of  the  future  perfect,  for  in  the 
indicative  wc  should  say  si  hoc  benejicium  mihi  tribueris  (from 
tribuero\  quameunque  potero  gratiam  tibi  referamy  when  you 
shall  have  shown  me  this  kindness.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
passive  voice:  affirmo  tibiy  si  hoc  benejicium  mihi  tribuatury  me 
magnopere  gavisurum  ; affirmabam  tibiy  si  illud  benejicium  mihi 
tribueretury  magnopere  me  gavisurum ; affirmo  tibiy  mey  si  hoc 
benejicium  mihi  tributum  sit  (or  fuerit)y  quameunque  possim 
gratiam  tibi  relaturum ; affirmabam  tibiy  si  illud  benejicium 
mihi  tributum  esset  (or  fuisset)y  quameunque  possem  gratiam 
me  tibi  relaturum. 

Note.  This  rule  is  not  affected  by  the  supposition  (which  was  a subject  of 
dispute  even  in  ancient  times;  see  Gellius,  xviii.  2.;  Ferizon.  on  Suict. 
Minerv.  i.  13.  note  6.),  that  tribuerim,  which  we  called  above  a perfect  sub- 
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juiictive,  U ill  lliosc  cases  the  sulijunclivc  of  the  future  perfect.  It  is  rjiiite 
cerlain  that  this  form  is  used  wherever  the  subjunetive  of  the  future  perfect 
is  wonted ; e.  g.  Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  1.  89. : Quis  mi  igilitr  drachmam  reddcl,  si 
dederim  tibif  Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  7.  9. : llaec  profit  vides,  quanta  erpressiora, 
quanloqtie  illuslriora  futura  sint,  quum  aliquantum  cx  prarincia  atque  tx  im- 
perio  laudis  accesserit;  de  J.tg.  Agr.  ii.  20^  l^utant,  si  quam  spem  exercitus 
habeal,  hanc  non  hubilurum,  quum  viderit.  That  it  is  u perfect  may  be  inferred 
even  from  tlie  manner  in  which  the  pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  used 
instead  of  the  subjunctive  of  the  future  perfect,  and  in  wliieh  the  passive  of 
this  tense  is  expressed.  As  the  question  .is  licyond  all  doubt,  we  shall  quote, 
in  confirmation,  only  classie.al  jiassages : Cic.  p.  Hose.  Am.  38. : ostcmlil,  si 
sublala  sit  venditio  bonoriim,  ilium  pecuniam  grandem  amissunim  esse;  Horat, 
Serm.  i.  1.  32. : }Iac  meide  laborem  sese  ferrSy  senes  ut  i;i  otia  tuta  recedant, 
aiunt,  quum  sibi  sint  congesta  cibaria;  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  .77.:  quum  spoliati 
fuerint  quieturos.  Madvig  (in  the  dissertation  above  referred  to,  p.  174.) 
tins  proved  that  the  form  tribuerim  is  at  the  same  time  the  subjunctive  of  the 
future  perfect,  and  other  applications  of  this  form  thus  receive  their  correct 
explumitiou.  We  retain  the  designation  of  perfect  subjunetive  merely  for  the 
sake  of  convenience 

[§  497.]  If  no  future  has  gone  before,  and  the  construction 
of  the  sentence  requires  the  subjunctive,  the  imrticiplc  future 
active  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  with  the  appropriate  teu.se 
of  the  verb  esse.  This  paraphrased  conjugati9n  {conjugatio  peri- 
phrastica),  as  it  is  called,  properly  expresses  an  intended  action 
(see  §498.);  but  the  subjunctives  with  sim  and  essem  are  used 
also  as  regular  subjunctives  of  the  future,  the  idea  of  intention 
jutssing  over  into  that  of  futurity ; c.  g.  Non  dubito  quin  redi- 
turus  sit,  I do  not  doubt  that  he  will  return ; non  dubitabam 
quin  rediturus  esset,  I did  not  doubt  that  he  would  return.  The 
perfects  rediturus  fuerim  and  rediturus  fuissem  retain  their 
original  meaning,  implying  intention ; e.  g.  non  dubito  quin 
rediturus  fuerit,  I do  not  doubt  that  he  has  had  the  intention  to 
return.  (It  is  only  in  hypothetical  sentences  that  this  meaning 
passes  over  into  that  of  the  pluperfect  subjunctive,  of  wliich  we 
shall  speak  hereafter.)  If  we  want  simply  to  express  futurity, 
we  must  use  the  circumlocution  with  futurum  sit  and  futurum 
esset;  e.  g.  nescio  num  futurum  sit,  ut  eras  hoc  ipso  tempore 
jam  redierit,  and  nesciebam  num  futurum  esset,  ut  postridie  eo 
ipso  tempore  jam  redisset.  This  same  circumlocution  must  be 
employed  in  the  passive,  for  the  gerundive  implies  necessity, 
and  cannot  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a simple  future ; e.  g.  non 
dubito,  quin  futurum  sit,  ut  laudetur,  I do  not  doubt  that  he 
will  be  praised ; multi  non  dubitabant,  quin  futurum  esset,  ut 
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Caesar  Pomjmo  vincerefur,  that  Caesar  would  be  conquered 
by  Pompey. 

[§  498.]  6.  The  conjnnatio  periphrasticay  which  is  formed  by 

means  of  the  participle  future  active  and  the  auxiliary  verb  esscy 
is  peculiar  to  the  Latin  language,  and  is  used  to  express  an 
intended  action,  or,  in  the  case  of  intransitive  verbs,  a state  or 
condition  which  is  to  come  to  pass  (the  Greek  pkXKeiv).  It  has 
its  six  tenses  like  the  ordinary  conjugation.  The  realization 
depends  either  on  the  will  of  the  subject  or  on  that  of  others,  or 
upon  circumstances.  In  tlie  first  avse  we  say  in  English,  “ I 
intend,”  or  “ am  on  the  point  of,”  and  in  the  others,  “ I am  to” 
(bo,  or  do  a thing),  i.  e.  others  wish  that  I should  do  it ; e.  g. 
Sallust,  Jug.  5. : Bellum  scripturus  suniy  quod  populus  Romamis 
cum  Jugurtha  gessit,  I am  on  the  point  of  writing,  or  intend  to 
write;  Varro,  De  Be  Bust,  iil  16.:  Quum  apes  Jam  evoliturae 
sunty  consonant  vehementevy  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  flying 
out ; Cic.  De  Fin.  ii.  26 : Me  ipsum  igitur  ames  oportety  non 
meoy  si  veri  amici  futuri  sumusy  if  we  are  to  be  friends ; Cat. 
Muj.  22. : Quare  si  haec  ita  sunty  sic  me  colitotey  ut  deum : sin 
una  est  inter iturus  animus^  cum  corporcy  vos  tamen  memoriam 
nostrum  pie  servahitisy  which  is  not  equivalent  to  interibity  as 
interiturus  est  intimates  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  others ; Tacit. 
Agr.  46. : Quidquid  ex  Agricola  amavimusy  manet  mansurumque 
est  in  animis  hominumy  i.  e.  is  to  remain.  Imperfect:  Liv.  xxviii. 
28. : Bli  sicut  Mamertiniy  in  Sicilia  Messanamy  sic  Bhegium  hahi- 
turi  perpetuam  sedem  eranty  they  intended  to  keep  Rhegium. 
Future:  Cic.  De  Invent,  i.  16:  Attentos  faciemus  auditoresy  si 
demonstrabimuSy  ea,  quae  dic.turi  erimuSy  magnay  novay  incredibilia 
esse ; De  Orat.  ii.  24 : hoc  ei  primum  praecipiemuSy  quascunque 
causas  erit  acturusy  ut  eas  diligenter  penitusque  cognoscat ; i.  52 : 
(orator)  eorumy  apud  quos  aliquid  aget  aut  erit  acturuSy  mentes 
sensusque  degustet  oportet.  The  future  perfect  occurs  only  in 
one  passage  of  Seneca,  Epist  ix.  14 : Sapiens  tamen  non  vivety  si 
fuerit  sine  homine  vie  turns,  if  he  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  living. 

The  perfect  and  pluperfect  likewise  occur  in  their  proper 
signification;  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Lig.  8 : Qgiid  facturi  fuistisf  I 
ask,  what  did  you  intend  doing  there  ? Liv.  xxviii.  28. : Vos 
cum  Mandonio  consilia  communicastis  et  arma  consociaturi  fuistis, 
you  have  had  the  intention  of  uniting  your  arms  with  theirs ; 
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Justin,  xiii.  5.:  Alexander  excursurus  fuerat  cum  valida  manu 
ad  Athenas  delendaSj  had  had  the  intention  of  marching,  &c. 
Script urus  fuij  however,  most  frequently  acquires  the  signi- 
fication of  a pluperfect  subjunctive,  when  it  occurs  in  a sentence 
containing  the  result  of,  or  inference  from  an  hypothetical 
sentence  (wliich  is  either  untrue  or  impossible),  according  to 
the  rule  explained  in  § 518,  that  the  Latins  commonly  use  the 
indicative  of  a preterite  with  verbs  implying  possibility^  viz. 
that  in  time  past  something  might  have  happened ; e.  g.  Liv.  ii. 
1 . : Quid  enim  futurum  fnit,  si  ilia  plebs  ayitari  coepta  asset 
tribuniciis  proccllis  ? Curt.  iv.  38. : Mazaeus,  si  transeuntibus 
flumen  snpervenissetf  baud  dubie  oppressurus  fuit  incompositos, 
equivalent  to  accidisset  and  oppressisset. 

The  subjunctives  of  these  tenses  arc  used  in  the  same  way  as 
the  corresponding  tenses  of  the  indicative,  if  the  construction  of 
a sentence  requires  the  subjunctive.  Hence  scripturus  fueriniy 
in  hypothetical  sentences,  takes  tlie  place  of  a pluperfect  sub- 
junctive, and  that  not  only  after  a present  tense,  as  Liv.  xxxi.  7. : 
Quis  enim  dubitat,  quiny  si  Saguntinis  impigre  tulissemus  openiy 
totuin  in  Ilispaniam  aversuri  bellum  fuerimus;  but  also  after 
preterites,  as  Liv.  iv.  38. : ncc  duhium  erat,  quiny  si  tarn  panci 
simul  ohire  omnia  possenty  terga  daturi  hostes  fuerint ; xxii.  32. : 
adeo  est  inopia  coactus  (Hannibal),  uty  nisi  turn  fugae  speciem 
abeundo  timuissety  Galliam  repetiturus  fuerit;  C\c.  Ad  Att,  li. 
16.;  (Pompelus  i(To<f>l^STo)  quid  futurum  fuerity  si  Bibulus  turn 
in  forum  descendissety  se  divinare  non  potuisse,  Tlie  pluperfect 
subjunctive  itself,  however,  occurs  in  Livy,  xxviii.  24.  2.  and 
xxxviii.  46.  6. 

[§  499.]  7.  The  gerundive  in  ndus,  or  the  participle  of 

necessity  (participium  necessitatis),  in  combination  with  the 
tenses  of  the  verb  esse,  forms  another  distinct  conjugation 
denoting  future  necessity  and  not  future  suffering,  for  cpistola 
scrihenda  est,  for  example,  does  not  signify  “ the  letter  is  about 
to  be  written,”  which  is  expressed  by  the  simple  future  cpistola 
scribetury  but  “ the  letter  must  be  written,”  there  being  either 
an  internal  or  external  necessity  for  its  being  written,  either  of 
which  is  expressed  in  English  by  **  the  letter  is  to  be  written.” 
This  conjugation  may  accordingly  be  regarded  as  the  passive 
of  the  conjugatio  periphrastica.  The  tenses  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  auxilini  y verb  cssc,  and  in  so  far  do  not  differ  froiii 
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the  general  rule;  e.  g.  the  future:  Tibull.  iv.  5.  init : Qni 
Jiiihi  te,  Cerinthe,  dies  dedit,  hie  mihi  sancttis  atque  inter  festos 
semper  habendus  erit;  future  perfect,  in  Quintil.  xi.  2.  27. : 6'i 
iongior  compleetenda  memorid  fuerit  oratio,  proderit  per  partes 
ediseere.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  these  tenses 
of  necessity,  that,  as  in  the  active  eonjugatio  periphrastiea,  the 
tenses  of  the  past  (imperfect,  pluperfect,  and  the  historical 
perfect)  are  used  at  the  same  time,  in  hypothetical  sentences, 
as  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  of  the  verb  debeo,  I 
must ; e.  g.  Sulpicius  in  Cic.  Ad  Fam.  iv.  5. : Quae  si  hoe 
tempore  non  suum  diem  obisset,  paucis  post  annis  tamen  ei  mo. 
riendum  fuit,  i.  c.  she  would  have  been  obliged  to  die. 

[§  500.]  8.  The  perfect  indicative,  both  active  and  passive,  has 
in  Latin,  besides  its  signification  of  an  action  terminated  at  the 
[>rcsent  time,  that  of  an  aorist,  that  is,  it  is  used  to  relate  events 
of  the  past,  which  are  simply  conceived  as  facts,  without 
any  regard  to  their  being  terminated  or  not  terminated,  in 
re.^pcct  to  each  other ; c.  g.  Itaque  Caesar  armis  rem  gerere  con- 
stituit,  cxercitum  Jinibus  Italiae  admovit,  Rubiconem  transiit, 
Romani  et  aerarium  occupavit,  Pompeiiim  cedentem  persecutus 
est,  eumqiie  in  campis  Pharsalicis  devicit.  In  English,  the 
preterite  is  used  to  relate  events  of  the  past,  and  hence  we 
translate  the  above  passage : — Caesar  resolved  to  use  armed 
force,  he  advanced  with  his  anny  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy, 
passed  the  Eubicon,  took  possession  of  Komc  and  the  treasury, 
jairsued  Pom|>ey,  and  defeated  him  in  the  plain  of  Pharsalus. 
But  tlie  Latin  imperfect  is  never  used  in  this  sense;  it  always 
expresses  an  incomplete  action  or  condition  going  on  in  past 
time,  the  ancient  correct  rule  being  perfecto  procedit,  imperfecta 
insistit  oratio. 

Foie  1 . But  even  in  historical  narrative  actions  or  conditions  may  be  repre- 
sented ns  going  on,  and  we  may  introduce,  e.  g.,  into  the  above  narrative 
tilings  wliich  are  conceived  as  continuing,  and  are  accordingly  expressed  by 
the  imperfect;  Caesar  armis  rem  gerere  constituit : cidebatenim  inimicorumin 
dies  majorem  fieri  exercitum,  suorum  nnimos  debilitari,  reputabatque  appro- 
jamptare  hiemem;  itaque  exercitum  admorit,  &c.  Comp,  the  examples  in 
^ 599.  The  Latin  language  observes  this  diflcrencc  between  the  perfect  and 
imperfect  indicative  so  strictly,  that  even  the  worst  writers  do  not  violate  the 
rule.  An  Knglishman  therefore  must  be  very  cautious  not  to  transfer  the 
nnristic  meaning  of  the  English  preterite  to  the  Latin  imperfect.  In  Latin 
the  perfect  and  imperfect  are  sometimes  very  significantly  put  in  juxta- 
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position ; e.  g.  Liv.  ii.  48. : Aequi  te  in  oppida  rtcepenat,  mttritqut  te  lent- 
bant  (receperunt  describing  tliu  inoinontary  uct  or  simple  fact,  and  tenehant 
tlie  continued  action) ; Cic.  Ttisc.  i.  30. : Jia  enim  censebat,  Uaque  disseruit 
(the  I.ast  word  introducing  the  speech  delivere<i  upon  a particular  occasion). 
'ITio  following  passage  of  Cicero  ( Oral.  38.)  is  striking,  but  most  strictly 
correct : Dicebat  melius  quam  scripsii  Uortensius,  for  the  imperfect  makes  us 
think  of  the  time  during  which  he  spoke,  whereas  the  perfect  expresses 
simply  an  opinion  as  a sort  of  resumi.  Comp,  de  Dirin.  ii.  37.  § 78.  It  only 
remains  here  to  mention  the  use  of  the  imperfect  in  historical  narrative, 
among  perfects,  to  denote  actions  which  rcmaineit  incomplete.  The  expla- 
nation is  implied  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  In  Tacitus,  e.  g.,  we  read,  Ann. 
ii.  34. : Inter  qua  L.  Piso  ambitum  fori,  corrupta  judicia — increpans,  abire  se 
et  cedere  urbe  testubatur,  et  simul  curiam  relinquebat,  Commotus  est  Tiberius, 
el  quamquam  Pisonem  mitibus  verbis  permulsisset,  propinquos  quoque  ejus  im- 
pulit,  ul  abeuntem  auctoritute  vel  precibus  tenerent.  The  im])crfect  relinquebat 
is  usc<I  here  to  indicate  that  his  intention  of  leaving  the  curia  was  not  carricMl 
into  effect,  for  he  was  repeatedly  stopped,  and  at  last  he  remained.  This  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  signification  of  the  imperfect  (see  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.  Praef.  lib.  i.  J 26.,  where  he  speaks  of  the  signature  of  Greek  artists 
iiroid),  and  also  occurs  elsewhere,  even  in  Cicero  (comp.  Div.  in  Caec.  17. 
§ 55.),  although  otherwise  he  expresses  the  same  meaning  by  a circumlo- 
cution with  coepit. 

Conticuere  omnes,  intentique  ora  tenebant ; 

Inde  tnro  pater  Aeneas  sic  orsus  ab  alto  (eat),  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  1 . and  2. 

[§  501.]  Note  2.  In  Latin,  as  in  many  modern  languages,  the  present  tense 
is  often  used  instead  of  the  aorist  of  the  past,  when  the  writer  or  s]>eaker  in 
his  imagination  transfers  himself  to  the  past,  which  thus  becomes  to  him 
present,  as  it  were.  Narrators  by  this  figure  frequently  render  their  descrip- 
tions very  animated ; but  in  regard  to  dependent  sentences,  they  often  regard 
such  a present  as  a regular  aorist,  and  accordingly  use  the  imperfect  or 
pluperfect  in  the  dependent  sentence  which  follows.  E.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr, 
iv.  18. : Quod  uli  Verres  audivit,  sic  cupiditale  inflammalus  est  non  solum 
inspiciendi,  verum  eliam  aufermdi,  ut  Diodorum  ad  se  vocuret  ac  posceret 
(|«ocula).  lUe,  qui  ilia  non  invitus  haberet,  respondet  se  Lilybaei  non  habere; 
Melitae  apud  quendam  propinquum  suum  reliquisse.  Turn  isle  (V erres)  con- 
tinuo  mittit  homines  certos  Melitam : scribit  ad  quosdam  Melitenses,  ut  ea  vasa 
perquirant:  rogat  Diodorum,  ut  ad  ilium  statm  propinquum  del  litteras:  nihil 
ei  longius  videbatur,  quam  dam  illud  videret  argentum.  Diodorus,  homo  frugi 
ac  diligens,  qui  sua  sereare  rellet,  ad  propinquum  suum  scribit,  ut  iis  qui  a 
Verre  eenissent,  responderet,  illud  argentum  se  paucis  illis  diebus  misisse  Lily- 
baeum.  We  here  sec  how  the  historical  present  is  followed  both  by  the 
present  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  and  on  the  whole,  the  imperfect  is 
perhaps  the  more  frequent  of  the  two.  Cic.  in  Cat.  Hi.  0. : Deinde  L.  Flaccus 
et  C.PomplittUs,  praetores,  quod  eorum  opera  forti  usus  essem,  laudantur;  Curt, 
vu.  30. : Pex  propius  ipsum  considere  amicos  jubet,  ne  contentione  rods  cica- 
tricem  injirmam  adhuc  rumperet. 

[§  502.]  9.  The  peculiar  chameter  of  the  Latin  imperf.  there- 
fore 13  to  express  a repeated  action,  manners,  customs,  and  institu- 
tions, which  arc  described  as  continuing  at  some  given  period  of 
the  past  time,  and  is  invariably  used  where  in  English  the  com- 
pound tense,  “ I was  writing,”  “ he  was  waiting,”  is  employed. 
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Socrates  dicere  solebat  (or  dicehat'),  omnes  in  to,  quod  scirent, 

satis  esse  eloquentes,  Cic.  De  Orat.  i.  14. 

Anseres  Romae  publics  alebantur  in  Capitolio. 

Note  1.  An  action  often  repented,  however,  may  alao  be  conceived  as  a 
aimpic  historical  fact,  and  accordingly  bo  expressed  by  the  perfect.  Hence 
we  may  say,  Socrates  solitus  est  dicere,  just  ns  well  as  solebat;  but  the  idea 
is  dificrent.  Solebat  reminds  us  of  the  whole  period  of  his  life ; whereas 
solitus  est  di'scribes  the  habit  of  Socrates  simply  as  an  historical  fact. 

(§  SM.]  Note  2.  It  is  a peculiarity  of  the  epistolary  style  in  Latin  that 
the  writer  transfers  himself  to  the  time  at  which  the  letter  is  read  by  th; 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed ; and  hence  the  writer  speaks  of  actions  and 
conditions  in  the  same  terms  as  he  would  use  if  he  were  present  at  the 
moment  the  letter  is  received.  In  consequence  of  this  he  frequently  uses 
the  imperfect  and  perfect,  where  in  English  we  should  use  the  present ; e.  g. 
Ilaec  scribebam  media  nocte,  I write  this  at  midnight  (or  scripsi  haec  media 
nocte,  when  the  action  is  to  be  described  as  a completed  one,  and  not  as 
going  on  at  the  time)  ; Novi  nihil  nunc  erat  apud  nos,  siqmdem  certa  tibi  af- 
ferri  vis,  there  are  no  news  here  ; Qme  ad  earn  diem,  qurnn  haec  scribebam, 
audiveramus,  inanis  rumor  videhatur.  Dicebant  tamcn,  &c.,  what  we  have 
heard  till  the  moment  I write  this,  &c. ; but  people  say,  &c.  As  these  pre- 
terites are  only  formal,  they  may  be  joined  with  the  adverbs  nunc,  etiam- 
ntinc;  instead  of  which  real  preterites  would  require  tunc  and  etiamtum. 
Comp.  Cic.  ad  Alt.  v.  16.  4. ; xvi.  3.  6.  j ad  Quint.  Frat.  iii.  1.  2.  But  this 
peculiarity  is  very  frequently  not  observed. 

[§  504.]  1 0.  The  perfect  subjunctive  1ms  not  this  meaning 

of  ati  aorist,  but  is  always  used  to  express  a terminated  action 
with  reference  to  the  present  time,  and  thus  completely  answers 
to  the  perfect  in  English.  The  imperfect  subjunctive,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  historical  narratives,  has  the  aorist  sense  o(  the 
perfect  indicative,  when  psist  events  are  mentioned  (with  the 
conjunction  ut),  without  reference  to  the  action  or  condition 
being  completed  or  not. 

Tills  difference  is  easily  perceived  ; e.  g.  puer  de  tecto  decidit, 
ut  crus  fregerit,  “ the  boy  has  fallen  from  the  roof,  so  that  ho 
has  broken  his  leg,”  is  not  a narrative,  but  the  statement  of  an 
event  completed  at  the  present  time ; but  puer  de  tecto  decidit, 
ut  crus  frangeret,  “ the  boy  fell  from  the  roof,  so  that  he  broke 
his  leg,”  is  a real  historical  narrative,  for  the  perfect  decidit  is 
here  used  in  its  aorist  sense,  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
supplies  its  place  in  the  dejxjndcnt  sentence. 

A comparison  with  the  English  language  thus  leads  to  this 
conclusion,  that  the  perfect  and  imperfect  subjunctive  arc  used 
in  Latin  in  the  same  sense  as  in  English ; but  the  perfect  indi- 
cative in  I/atin,  as  an  historical  tense,  answers  to  the  English 
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preterite,  and  the  Latin  imperfect  indicative  to  the  Englit<h 
paraphrased  tense  with  “ I was”  and  a present  participle. 

Note.  The  principle  of  the  Latin  lnn«jun;je  rclathre  to  the  ui«c  of  the 
perfect  indicative  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in  historical  narratives  is 
attested  by  so  many  passages  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention  any  in 
coiitirmation  of  it.  But  we  must  observe  that  Latin  writers  nevertlicle.ss 
sometimes  use  the  perfect  subjunctive  in  the  historical  sense,  which  properly 
belongs  only  to  the  in<licative  of  this  tense.  This  may  have  arisen  from  a 
feeling  that  there  ought  to  be  a tense  to  express  actions  in  their  pmgi'ess  in 
a dependent  sentence  (in  the  subjunctive),  since  the  imperfect  originally  and 
properly  expressed  a continued  and  incomplete  action ; and  in  this  manner 
wc  account  for  the  perfect  subjunctive  which  now  and  then  occurs  in 
Cicero  after  the  historical  forms  or  fuit;  p.  JMuren.  11.:  i«- 

ventus  e$t  scrilni  quidam.,  Gn.  Flavius^  qvi  comicum  oculos  conjixerit  et  sitigulijt 
dichu  ediscendos  fastoa  populo  proposuerit.,  &c. ; m TVrr.  iv.  26. : Nuila 
domus  in  Sicilia  locuplcs  fuit.,  ubi  Hie  non  textrinum  instituerit;  for  aAcr  all,  if 
the  construction  is  altered  so  as  to  make  the  dej>cndent  sentence  indepen- 
dent, we  are  obliged  to  use  the  historical  tense,  i.  e.  the  pcrfci’t  indicative. 
But  the  prevailing  custom  was  to  assign  to  the  imperfect  subjunctive  the 
sense  of  an  aorist;  and  the  perfect  subjunctive  in  an  historical  narrative 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  exception  from  the  rule,  however  frequently  it 
may  occur.  Kepos  uses  the  perfect  subjunctive  in  this  sense  more  fre- 
fpiontly  tlian  other  writers ; and  he  thereby  shows  his  <le.sire,  in  his  short 
historical  sketches,  to  put  the  facts  one  by  the  side  of  the  other,  rather  than 
to  give  a progressive  historical  narrative.  For  example,  in  his  life  of  Han- 
nibal, where  he  says : Jlic  autem  velut  hereditate  relictum  odium  patemum 
erga  liomanoa  sic  conserravit.,  ut  priua  animam.,  quam  iV/,  depnauerit  — Anti^ 
<H:hnm  tarda  cupiditate  incendit  helluudi.,  ut  uxque  a rubro  mari  arma  conatua  ait 
inferre  ItaHaCy  we  at  once  perceive  this  character  of  his  style;  though  in 
other  passages  he  uses  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  and  gives  to  his  narrative 
u real  historical  character.  In  Livy,  too,  the  perfect  subjunctive  is  found  in 
this  sense,  but  only  now  and  then,  and  more  for  the  sake  of  variety  than  on 
any  definite  principle ; hence,  when  in  i.  3.  he  says : Tantum  tajnen  opea 
creverant^  ut  movere  arma  nec  Mezentiua  nec  ulti  alii  accolae  oust  aini^  instead 
of  the  more  usual  auderenty  it  cannot  affect  the  general  rule  concerning  the 
conaecutio  temjrorum. 

[§  505.]  11.  Tlic  duration  and  completion  of  an  action  in 

reference  to  another  are  c.xpresscd  in  Latin  more  accurately 
than  in  English,  by  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect.  'When  one 
action  must  be  completed  before  another  can  begin,  the  former 
is  invariably  expressed  by  the  pluperfect;  e.  g.  quum  domum 
intrasset,  quum  in  forum  venisset,  animadvertit ; quvm  amicum 
conspexisset,  dixit,  &c.,  “ when  he  had  entered  the  house,  he 
jMsrccivcd.”  We  arc  less  accurate  in  saying  “ when  I entered 
the  house,  I perceived,”  or  “ I entered  the  house,  and  perceived.” 
But  this  cannot  be  done  in  Latin,  and  the  pluperfect  is  used 
wherever  the  i-clation  of  the  actions  jx-rmils  it.  Examples  are 
extremely  numerous. 
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Lysander  quum  per  tpeeulatores  comperitset,  vulyum  Athenientium 
in  terram  exisse  navesque  paene  inanes  relictax,  tempus  rei 
geretidae  non  dimisit,  Nep.  Alcib,  8.  * 

Note.  Considering  thii  goaeral  accuracy  of  the  Latin  language  in  express* 
ing  the  natural  succession  of  actions,  which  is  evident  also  in  the  application 
of  the  past  participle  (sec  § 633. )>  the  more  surprising,  that  in  the  case 

of  the  verb  “to  ask”  tlie  iniperf.  subjunct.  is  used  so  frequently,  where  we 
should  have  cxj)COted  the  plu|)erfect;  e.  g.  Cic.  Ttuc.  v.  37.:  Socrates 
quum  ro"aretur  (for  rogatus  esset)  cujatem  se  esse  diceret,  Mundanum,  inquit. 

[§  506.]  It  must  be  observed  here,  1)  that  the  conjunction 
dum  (while,  as)  is  generally  joined  with  the  present  indicative, 
even  when  past  events  are  spoken  of,  and  when  we  shotild 
conscfiuently  expect  either  the  imperfect  or  perfect ; e.  g.  dum 
pauca  mancipia  ....  retinere  vult,  omnes  fortunas  ....  perdidit, 
Cic.  Divin.  17.;  dum  expectat  quidnam  sibi  certi  afferatur,  ante 
tioctcm  non  discessit;  dum  ego  in  Sicilia  sum,  nulla  statua  dejecta 
est,  in  Verr.  ii.  66.  2)  That  in  historical  narratives  the  con- 

junctions postquam  (or  posteaquam),  ubi,  tibi  primnm,  ut,  ut 
primum,  quum  primum,  simul  ut,  simul  nc,  simul  atqiie,  simul  ubi 
(or  stffin/ .alone),  all  of  which  are  equivalent  to  the  English  “as 
soon  as,”  are  generally  joined  with  the  historical  perfect,  and 
not  with  the  pluperfect,  .as  might  be  expected  from  the  suc- 
cession of  the  actions  indicated  by  these  conjunctions.  Hence 
we  say,  ubi  illud  audioit,  nuntium  ad  regem  misit ; ut  Lacedae- 
monem  venit,  adire  ad  magistratus  noluit;  simulutque  provincia 
ei  obvenit,  statim  quaerere  coepit,  &c. 

Dum  ea  Romani  parant  consultantque,  jam  Saguntum  summa 
vi  oppugnabatur,  Liv.  xxi.  7. 

Units  ex  captinis  domum  abiit,  quod  fallaci  reditu  in  castrajurc- 
jurando  se  exsolvissit.  Quod  ubi  innotuit  relatumque  ad  sena- 
tum  est,  omnes  censuerunt  comprehendendum  et  custodibus publics 
datis  deducendum  ad  Ilannibalem  esse,  Liv.  xxii.  61. 

[§  507.0.]  Note  1.  Dum  (while),  with  the  present,  occurs  very  frequently ; 
but  it  is  very  surprising  to  find  it  sometimes  used  by  Livy  in  transitions 
from  one  event  to  another;  for  example,  at  the  beginning  of  the  38th  book  : 
Dum  in  Asia  beUum  geritur,  ne  in  Aetolis  quidem  quietae  res  fueraut.  Comp. 
Drakenborch  on  Livy,  i.  40. ; Heinrich  on  Cic.  Part.  ined.  p.  75. ; lleindorf 
on  Horace,  Serm.  i.  5. 72.  Howevar,  that  the  present  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, is  proved  by  such  passages  as  Cic.  p.  Rose.  Am.  32. : Dum  Suita  in 
aliis  rebus  era!  occupatus,  erani  interea,  qui  suis  vulneribus  mederentur ; I.iv. 
X.  36.:  dum  base  in  Apulia  gerebaatur,  Samnites  — non  teuuemnt;  Nep. 
Ilunn.  2. : Quae  dimna  res  dum  eonjiciebatur,  quncsirit  a me.  The  perfect 
also  is  sometimes  joined  with  dum,  as  dc  Fin.  ii.  13. : dum  tolnerunt — smstn- 
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lenat.  Dum  in  the  sente  of  quamdiu  (as  lung  at),  however,  when  referring 
to  past  time,  is  regularly  joined  with  the  imperfect. 

[§  S07.  b.]  With  regard  to  our  rule  resjiecting  the  conjunctions  which 
signify  “ as  soon  as,"  it  is  a remarkable  point  that  the  Latina,  contrary  to 
their  usual  practice,  here  neglect  to  express  tha^  one  action  was  completed 
before  the  second  began.  The  perfect  is  less  necessary,  for  its  place  is 
supplied  not  only  by  the  historical  present  (which  is  cosily  explained  from 
§501.),  but  frequently  by  the  imperfect,  at  least  in  connection  with  the 
principal  conjunction  pontquam ; e.  g.  Liv.  i.  54. : lUique,  potiquam  tatU  virium 
colUctum  tidebat,  e nut  mum  llomam  ad  patrem  miltit ; iii.  4G. : fmsiquam  — 
nemo  adibat,  dumum  le  recepit;  and  so  in  many  other  paasages  of  Livy.  But 
the  surprising  point  is,  that  the  pluperfect  i.s  ml  used,  even  where  the  com- 
pletion of  the  action  introduced  by  those  conjunctions  is  manifest;  e.g.  Cic. 
p.  Rote.  Am.  6. : potleaquam  victoria  (nobilitatis)  coutlituta  eat  ab  armiique 
recettimut  — erat  iUe  liomae  frequent.  There  are  only  few  exceptions  in 
which  the  pluperfect  is  used ; as  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  24. : potleaquam  lunlam 
tauUiludinem  colUgerat  emblcmahtm  — intliluil  officinam  St/racutit ; and  hence 
the  ordinary  mode  of  explaining  an  ablative  absolute  by  potiquam  with 
the  plujterfect  cannot  be  approved' of.  It  is  only  in  descriptions  of  re- 
peated conditions  in  past  time  that  the  pluperfect  is  indispensable,  as  Xcp. 
Alcib.  1 . ; Idem  timulac  te  remiteral  neque  caiua  tuberal,  quart  animi  laborem 
ptrftrreL,  luxuriotut  reperiebatur.  Potiquam  is  further  joined  with  the  ]>lu- 
pcrfect  when  a long  or  a definite  space  of  time  intervenes  between  a pre- 
ceding and  a subsequent  event,  so  that  there  is  no  connection  between  them ; 
e.g.  Nep.  Hann.  8.:  Hannibal  anno  lerlio^  potiquam  domo  profngeral.  cum 
quinque  navibut  Africam  accettil.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  also  the  imperfect 
and  pluperfect  subjunctive  joined  with  potiquam,  as  in  Cicero,  p.  Leg.  Jf an.  4. : 
qui  potleaquam  maximat  aedijicattel  omattelque  clattet  — legalot  ac  lillerat 
mitil;  and  p.  Cluenl.  64.  181.;  ad  Pam.  ii.  19.  They  may,  however,  be 
explained  from  § 570.  The  passage p.  Reg.  Deiol.  Id  36.  is  doubtful. 

[§  50S.]  Nole  2.  The  pluperfect  is  sometimes  used  by  historians  inste.ad  of 
the  historical  tense  merely  to  express  the  rapidity  with  which  actions  8uccc*ed 
one  another,  one  being  described  .as  already  completed  before  any  thing  else 
could  bi-gin ; e.  g.  Curt.  x.  17. : Nec  murit  urbit  tuclui  conlinebalur,  ted  proxi- 
mam  regionem  ab  ea,  deinde  magnam  parlem  Asiae  cis  Kuphraten  lanli  malifama 
pervateral.  Here  the  pluperfect  is  used  without  reference  to  a subsetiuent 
action,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  English  “ the  report  immediately  spread,”  &c. 

[§  509.]  12.  In  the  use  of  the  two  futures  the  Latin  language 

is  likewise  more  accurate  than  the  English.  For  when  a future 
action  is  spoken  of,  either  in  the  future  or  in  the  inijx'rativc  (or 
in  the  subjunctive  used  im{)erativcly),  and  another  is  joined  with 
it,  which  has  not  yet  come  to  pass,  the  latter  also  is  put  in  the 
future  if  the  actions  are  conceived  ns  continuing  together,  and 
in  the  future  perfect,  if  the  one  must  be  coiuj)leted  before  the 
other  can  begin.  This  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  ideas 
expressed  by  these  tenses ; but  it  must  be  specially  mentioned, 
because  in  English  we  often  use  the  present  instead  of  the 
future,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  “lean”  and  “I 
will c.  g.  faciam  si  potero,  I sh.all  do  it,  if  I can  ; fact  to  hoc, 
ubi  voles,  do  it  when  you  will ; because  owing  to  tlie  awkwanl- 
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neas  of  the  future  perfect,  we  frequently  supply  its  place  either 
by  the  siui])lc  future  or  by  the  present ; c.g.  Cic.  Dc  Orat.  ii.  65. : 
ut  scmentcm  ficerU,  ita  metes,  as  you  bow,  bo  will  you  reaj).  We 
must  here  draw  particular  attention  to  the  application  of  the 
futui'c  perfect  in  hypothetical  sentences,  where  the  conclusion 
depends  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  preceding  condition ; c.  g. 

• si  invenero,  tecum  communicabo,  for  which  we  very  inaccurately 
say,  “ when  I find  it,”  or  “ when  I have  found  it.” 

Naturam  si  sequemur  ducem,  numquam  aherrahimus,  Cic.  De 
Off.  i.  28. 

Adolescentes  quum  relaxare  animos  et  dare  se  jucunditati  volent, 
caveant  intemperantiam,  meminerint  verecundiae,  Cic.  De  Off. 

L 34. 

De  Carthagine  vereri  non  ante  desinam,  quam  illam  excisam  esse 
cognoi-ero,  Cic.  Cat.  Mnj.  6. 

Malevolentiae  liominum  in  me,  si  poteris,  occurres,  si  non  potueris, 
hoc  consolabere,  quod  me  de  statu  meo  nuUis  contumeliis  deter- 
rere  possunt,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  11. 

[§  510.]  Note.  IVlien  the  leading  sentence  contains  the  present  iiii]icra- 
tive,  si  is  often  joined  with  the  present,  as  defende  si  poles  {Cic.  Philip,  ii.44.) ; 
perjice  si  poles  (Cic.  Tusc.  i.  8.)  ; exjmne  nisi  moleslum  esl  (ibid.  i.  12.)  ; and 
ha^ly  ever  with  the  future.  (See  Chap.  LXXIX.)  The  present  with  si, 
instead  of  the  future,  is  sometimes  found  also  in  other  connections ; e.  g. 

Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  3k:  Si  reus  condemnalur,  desiuent  homines  dicere,  his  judiciis 
pecuniam  phtrimum  posse,  sin  absolcilur,  desinemus  nos  de  judiciis  Iransferendis 
recusare ; and  very  frctpiently  in  the  comic  jiocts.  The  rule,  however,  is 
that  the  I'uture  should  be  used.  Attention  was  above  directed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  using  the  future  of  the  verbs  posse  and  velle  with  the  conjunction  si, 
and  with  the  same  accuracy  these  verbs  are  used  in  the  future  perfect,  when 
the  possibility  or  the  intention  of  doing  a thing  must  be  provetl  before  the 
action  relating  to  it  can  take  place.  Hence  we  say  si  voluero,  si  poluero,  si 
licueril,  si  placuerit,  si  otium  habuero,  in.stcad  of  which  we  should  use  either 
the  present  or  future;  e.  g.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  43.:  Veruntamen,  Crilo,  si  me  as- 
sequi  potueris,  sepelilo ; de  Re  Pnbl.  i.  43. : Turn  Jit  iUud,  quod  apud  Pluto- 
nem  esl  luadenle  dictum,  si  modo  id  exprimere  Zxdine  poluero ; de  Leg.  ii.  18. ; 
Plain,  si  modo  inlerpretari  potucro,  his  fere  verbis  utilur,  for  he  must  have 
made  the  attempt  to  translate  Plato  before  he  can  make  him  speak.  See 
Heinrich  on  Cic.  de  Re  Puhl.  p.  48.  foil. 

[§511.]  We  adil  the  following  remarks  on  the  further  use  of  the  future 
perfect.  As  this  tense  expresses  a future  action  as  completed,  it  acquires  the 
meaning  of  the  simple  future,  implying,  however,  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  action  will  bo  completed.  This  occurs,  in  the  first  place,  when  another 
future  perfect,  or  any  other  tense  supplying  its  place,  is  contained  in  the  ' 
leading  sentence,  so  that  the  two  actions  are  contemporaneous;  e. g.  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  x.  13. ; Qui  M.  Anlonium  oppresseril,  is  bcllum  con/eceril;  in  Verr. 
ii.  C2. : JJa  mihi  hoc  (i.  c.  si  hoc  mihi  dederis).  Jam  libi  maximam  parlem  de- 
feusionis  pmecideris ; Liv.  xxii.  54. ; non  aggrediar  narrare,  qtuie  edisserlando 
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(i.  e.  «■  edUterbitero)  mimora  rent  fieero ; Cio.  tui  AH.  v.  1 . : Th  inrita 
ttiulieretf  ego  accivero  pueros.  liut  the  future  perfect  ha?  the  meaning;  of  a 
quickly  completed  future  notion  also  without  any  such  exprc-ss  relation 
to  another  action  ; e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Plane.  33. : icd  medhu  Jidius,  muUo  citiiis 
meam  eahUem  pro  le  abjecero,  qvam  Cn.  Plancii  ealutem  tradidero ; ad  Alt.  iii. 

1 9. ; Nusquam  faciliua  hanc  miserrimam  eitam  vel  ewUeniabn,  rel,  rpiod  r.d 
nrliue,  abjecero ; ix.  7. : De  triumpho  tibi  aeeentior ; quern  quidem  tohm  facile 
el  lihenter  abjecero;  de  Se  Publ.  i.  13. ; Nihil  eel  adhuc  disputatum,  etqu/miam 
est  integrum,  libenter  tibi,  Laeli,  ut  de  eo  ditterae,  equidem  conceseero.  This  is  % 
particularly  frequent  with  the  future  perfect  cidero,  because  the  act  of  seeing 
is  ino.st  easily  accomplished ; e.  g.  Liv.  viii.  33. : Videro  cessurwme  proeo- 
entinni  tie,  ctii  rex  Pomanus  Tulltu  Hostiliux  cessit,  which  is  not  irreconcilable 
with  the  expressions  max,  post,  alias,  alio  loco  videro,  for  a rapid  completion 
can  only  be  spoken  of  at  the  moment  when  the  action  is  beginning ; e.  g.  Cic. 
de  Fin.  i.  1 0.  33. ; quae  fuerit  causa,  max  videro ; de  Re  Publ.  ii.  9. ; habuit 
jticbem  in  clientelas  principum  descriptam,  quod  quaniae  fuerit  utilitati,  post 
videro;  Acad.  ii.  A4. : recte  secusne,  alias  viderimus.  Hence  this  mode  of 
speaking  generally  implies,  that  for  the  moment  a thing  is  to  l>o  dismissesl 
from  our  thoughts,  and  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  In 
the  comic  writers  the  future  perfect  is  still  more  frequently  used  instead  of 
the  simple  future. 

[§  512.]  13.  The  tenses  of  the  indicative  may  be  cortncctcd  in 

any  way  which  the  intention  of  the  speaker  may  require ; e.  g. 

I am  writing  now,  but  this  time  yesterday  I took  a walk ; I 
know  the  person  whom  you  will  see  to-morrow.  But  in  dcjten- 
dent  sentences,  that  is,  in  the  subjunctive,  similar  tenses  alone 
can  be  connected  with  one  another,  that  is,  the  tenses  of  the 
present  (present  and  perfect)  and  the  tenses  of  tile  past  (imper- 
fect and  pluperfect).  In  the  rules  respecting  what  is  usually 
called  the  succession  of  tenses,  but  more  correctly  the  dependence 
of  sentences  upon  one  another,  everything  depends  upon  the 
time,  for  present  time  is  suited  only  to  present,  and  past  to  the 
past ; the  relation  of  an  action  depending  only  upon  itself,  is 
never  doubtful.  Hence  we  have  only  to  remember,  that  tlie 
perfect  naturally,  and  in  the  subjunctive  always,  expresses 
present  time,  and  that  consequently 

The  Present  and  Perfect  are  followed  by  a Present  and 
Perfect,  and 

The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  by  an  Imperfect  and  Plu- 
perfect ; 

E.  g.  scio  quid  agas  and  scio  quid  egeris  ; audivi  quid  agas  and 
audivi  quid  egeris ; but  sciebam  quid  ageres,  and  sciebam  quid 
egisses  ; audir.eram  quid  ageres,  and  audiceram  quid  egisses. 

Note.  The  Latin  language,  however,  is  not  so  constrained  os  not  to  bo 
able,  in  cases  where  the  sense  requires  it,  to  make  presents  dependent  upon 
preterites,  and  preterites  upon  j>rc»cnts.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  that  a 
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preterite  should  be  followed  by  a present,  viz.  when  the  result  of  a past 
action  extends  to  the  present  time ; e.  g.  Cic.  BnU.  88. ; Ardebat  autem  Hur- 
teiuim  cupidUale  dicendi  tic,  ut  in  nuUo  waquam  flagrantiia  itudium  viderim, 
that  is,  that  up  to  this  time  I have  never  seen ; Nep.  Arintid.  1. ; Quamqmm 
adeo  excellebat  Arittidei  abstinentia,  ut  unus  poti  homiTuim  memoriam  cogiumine 
Juttut  tit  appeliatut : tamen  a Themittocle  collabefactua  testida  ilia  exilia 
decern  annontm  muUatut  ett.  Uere  too  the  perfect  sut>junctivc  makes  the 
dependent  sentence  proceed  from  the  psist,  or  the  time  to  which  the 
action  of  the  leading  verb  belongs ; and  the  result  combined  with  the 
author's  opinion  is  extended  to  the  present  time  : “ he  was  the  only  one  in 
the  whole  range  of  history,  down  to  the  present  tunc,  that  was  surnamc<l  the 
Just.”  Such  variations  must  be  admissible,  although  no  special  rule  is  given 
on  their  account,  for  they  do  not  often  occur.  (Comp,  my  note  on  Cic.  in 
Verr.  v.  10.  in  fin.,  and  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  20.  init.)  A preterite,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  follow  a present,  when  the  dependent  clause  expresses  an  action 
conceived  ns  going  on  in  the  past,  as  in  Cic.  ia  IVrr.  v.  11.:  Scitole  oppidum 
eiie  in  Sicilia  nullum  ex  iit  oppidit,  in  quibus,  contitlere  praeioret  et  concentum 
agere  aoleant,  quo  in  oppido  non  isti  delecta  mulier  ab  libidinem  ettet  {eatet 
here  alludes  to  the  whole  period  of  the  praetorship),  but  such  sentences  can 
only  be  considered  os  exceptions,  and  fuerit  would  be  more  regular.  There 
are  also  passages  in  ancient  writers  which  cannot  be  explained,  and  must  be 
considered  os  irregularities  ; see  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  30.  75.,  and  thus 
we  sometimes  find,  especially  in  Caesar,  an  irregular  transition  from  the 
preterite  of  the  leading  verb  to  the  present  of  the  dependent  one.  We  can- 
not here  enter  upon  the  detail  of  such  matters,  and  we  shall  only  add  the 
remark  that  when  the  hj/pothelical  imperfect  subjunctive  is  followed  by  a 
present  or  perfect  subjunctive,  the  above  rule  is  not  violated,  because  the 
imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  refers  to  present  time;  e. g.  Sallust,  Cat.  7.: 
Memorare  poaaem  (differs  from  memorare  possum  only  by  the  hypothetical 
form  of  the  expression),  quibus  in  loeia  maximaa  hostium  copiat  populut 
Somanua  parva  vusnu  fwieril,  quas  urbea,  luxtura  munitas,  pugnnndo  ceperit,  ni 
ea  res  longius  nos  ab  incepto  traheret.  {Fudiaset  would  have  continued  the 
hypothetical  expression,  but  actual  facts  ore  here  meant.)  But  even  in 
cases  like  this  the  imperfect  is  generally  used  in  the  dependent  sentence  fur 
the  sake  of  the  succession  of  tenses,  as  Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  8. : Quid  enim  me  pro- 
hiberet  Epicureum  ease,  ti  probarem  quae  ille  diceret,  qnum  praeserlim  ilia 
perdixeere  Indus  eaaet,  where  we  should  have  ex|>ected  died  ami  sit ; ad  Finn. 
xiii.  66.:  A.  Caeeinam  non  commendarem  tibi,  qusm  scirem,  qua  Jide  in  luos 
solerea  ease,  nisi  me  jtatria  ejua  memoria  mooeret,  where  we  might  say  sciam 
and  toleaa.  Similar  expressions  occur  frequently  ; comp.  Cic.  Philip,  v.  1 8. 
in  fin. ; de  Off.  ii.  14.  in  fin.;  Tusc.  i.  21.  init. 

[§  513.]  The  simple  rule  respecting  the  succession  of  tenses 
becomes  somewhat  difficult  through  the  double  signification  of 
the  perfect  indicative.  In  the  above  rule  it  was  treated  only  as 
the  present  of  a completed  action  (in  which  sense  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  English  perfect);  but  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  aorist 
of  the  past  (see  § 500.),  it  is  also  connected  with  the  tenses  of 
the  past  time,  viz.  with  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect.  In  this 
sense  the  Latin  perfect  is  translated  by  the  English  preterite. 

B B 
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The  above  rule  therefore  will  be  completed  by  the  following 
addition : — 

The  historical  j>erfect  is  followed  by  the  imperfect  and  plu- 
perfect. 

E.  g.  Audivi  quid  ageres  and  audivi  quid  egisses.  The  two 
meanings  of  the  perfect  and  their  influence  upon  the  tense  of 
the  dependent  verb  may  be  seen  in  the  following  sentences : — 
Verves  Siciliam  per  triennium  ita  vexavit  ac  perdidity  ut  ea  res- 
titui  in  antiquum  statum  nullo  modo  possit,  says  Cicero  (in 
Verr.  iv.  init.)  with  reference  to  the  actual  state  of  Sicily. 
Canon  quum  patriam  obsideri  audisset,  non  quaesimty  ubi  ipse 
tuto  viverety  sed  unde  praesidio  posset  esse  civibits  suisy  says 
Nepos  (Con.  2.)  in  speaking  of  past  events. 

[§  514.]  Note  1.  We  may  in  general  be  guided  by  the  English  language, 
as  we  translate  the  Latin  historical  perfect  by  our  preterite.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  obser>'ed  that  the  Latins,  owing  to  the  very  frequent  use  of  the 
perfect  as  an  aorist  of  the  past  or  an  historical  tense,  became  so  accustomed 
to  its  connection  with  the  imperfect,  that  in  many  cases  they  used  this  tense 
even  where  the  Latin  perfect  is  equivalent  to  the  English  perfect ; but  this 
occurs  only  when  there  is  a possibility  of  conceiving  the  action  in  its  progress, 
and  not  merely  its  conclusion  or  result.  Thus  Cicero  (m  Fcrr.  i.  1.)  says: 
adduri  enim  hominemy  in  quo  satisfacere  exteris  nationibus  posseiui,  in  whom 
you  mat/  sati.sfy,  &c.  In  the  same  manner  Q.  Cicero  says  at  the  (dose  of  an 
explanation  (de  Petit.  Cons.  4.) : quoniam  quae  subsidia  novitatis  haberesy  et 
habere  posses,  exposui,  nunc  de  rmgnitudine  petitionis  dicam.  In  these  sen- 
tences we  should  require  adduxi  hominem,  in  quo  satisfacere  possitis,  and 
quoniam  exposui,  quae  subsidia  habeas  et  habere  possis,  which  would  not  be 
wrong  by  any  means,  but  it  would  be  against  the  usage  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ; for  the  Latins  conceived  the  action  in  its  duration,  while  we  describe 
it  together  with  its  result  by  the  perfect,  and  this  is  the  case  more  especially 
when  the  acting  person  had  an  intention  accompanying  him  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  action.  We  say,  for  example,  “I  have  done  this 
that  you  may  see,”  and  the  Latin  feci  hoc,  ut  inteUigus,  would  not  be  wrong, 
but  ns  it  was  my  intention  from  the  b^inning,  it  is  preferable  to  say  feci  hoc,  ut 
inteUigereSy  although  I am  not  relating  events,  but  speaking  with  reference 
to  the  present  time.  (Comp.  Cic.  Philip,  ix.  2.  § 6.,  where  restaret  is  quite 
correct.)  Hence  such  sentences  as : diu  dubitavi  man  melius  sit,  saepe  mecum 
cogitavi  quidnam  causae  sit,  would  sound  strange  to  a Latin  ear,  and  the  more 
correct  mode  of  speaking  is  : diu  dubitavi  num  melius  esset  and  saepe  cogitavi 
quidnam  causae  esset,  and  the  words  diu  and  saepe  indicate  that  the  perfects 
dubitavi  and  cogitavi  are  conceived,  as  it  were,  as  an  aggregate  of  single 
doubts  and  thoughts,  which  themselves  belong  to  the  past  time,  while  the 
conclusion  extends  to  the  present.  But  the  rule  is  not  upset  by  this  remark, 
for  when  the  sentence  following  does  not  refer  to  the  separate  parts  of  the 
action,  but  exclusively  to  the  result,  the  perfect  is  followed  by  the  present ; 
e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  6. : Ego  meis  rebus  gestis  hoc  sum  assecutus,  ut  bonum 
nomen  existimer;  Eutrop.  viii.  2. : Trnjauns  rnnpubliram  ita  administravity 
ut  omnibus  principibus  iverito  proeferatnr.  Tlie.«e.»ire  the  results  of  completed 
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actions,  and  not  intentions  continuing  along  with  the  actions.  The  present 
may  be  used  in  subordinate  and  dependent  sentences,  even  after  an  bistorleal 
perfect,  if  that  which  is  to  be  e.xpressed  is  universal,  and  not  valid  for  that 
time  only  which  is  indicated  by  the  leading  verb ; e.  g.  Justin,  xxsi.  8. : An- 
tiocho  pacem  petenli  ad  prioret  condicionet  nihil  addiUtm^  Africano  praedi^ 
Conte,  neque  Romanis,  si  vineantur,  animos  minui,  neque,  si  vincatit,  secundis 
rebus  insolescere.  Here  the  presents  express  the  fact  of  the  Romans  not 
losing  their  courage  in  misfortune  and  of  their  not  being  insolent  in  pros- 
perity, as  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Romans,  and  as  true  at  all  times  ; 
if  the  imperfect  bad  been  used,  it  would  not  indeed  have  been  implied  that 
at  any  other  time  the  statement  was  not  true,  but  the  universality  wouhi 
not  have  been  so  clearly  expressed. 

[§sts.]  Note  2.  The  remaining  question  now  is  this:  when  the  leading 
verb  is  a present,  or  (according  to  §516.)  a future,  and  the  infinitive  of  a 
completed  action  is  dependent  on  it,  is  it  necessary  to  put  the  verbs  dependent 
upon  this  infinitive  in  the  present  or  a preterite,  that  is,  the  imp<'rf.  or 
plupcrf.  subjunctive  ? The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  another, 
viz.  os  to  whether  on  changing  the  infinitive  into  the  perfect  indicative  this 
tense  is  the  real  perfect  or  the  norist  ? AV'hen  this  is  ascertained,  the  de- 
cision is  easy  according  to  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  and  we  may  say, 
e.  g.  satis  ntihi  multas  causas  attulisse  videor,  quamobrem  tibi  in  Italiam  pro- 
Jiciscendnm  sit,  I think  I have  mentioned  to  you  suflficient  reasons  why  you 
should  go  to  Italy ; and  in  this  manner  Cicero  (p.  Cluent.  24.)  says : nisi 
docet,  ita  se  possedisse  (that  he  has  taken  possession),  ut  tiec  pi  nec  clam  nec 
precario  possederiL  But  the  usage  of  the  Latin  language  is  nevertheless  dif- 
ferent, the  perfect  infinitive  being  like  the  perfect  indicative  (§514.),  usually 
followed  either  by  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive.  Hence  the 
above  sentence  should  be  qwmobrem  in  Italiam  tibi  profieisesndum  esset ; 
comp.  Cic.  p.  Leg.  Man.  10. : satis  mihi  multa  verba  fecisse  videor,  quare  esset 
hoc  helium  genere  ipso  necessarium,  mognitudine periculosum,  although  reference 
is  here  made  to  the  present  time,  and  although  we  should  say  : “ why  this  war 
is  necessary;"  ia  Verr.  i.  12. : hoc  me  projiteor  suscepisse  magnum  fortasse 
onus  et  mihi  periculosum,  verumtamen  dignum,  in  quo  omnes  nemos  aetatis 
indtistriaeque  meae  contenderem.  Both  tenses  are  found  combined  in  Cic. 
p.  Caec.  13.:  Quid  proficies,  quum  illi  hoc  respondebunt  tibi,  quod  tu  nunc 
mihi : armatos  tibi  obstitisse,  ne  in  aedes  accederes,  dejici  porro  nullo  modo 
potuisse,  qui  non  accesserit. 

[§  516.]  The  futures  are  timilar  to  the  tenses  of  the  present, 
for  only  that  which  is  past  stands  apart  and  by  itself.  Hence, 
a future  is  followed  by  a present  or  a perfect,  e.  g.  max  intdligam, 
quantum  me  ames  or  amaveris,  but  not  quantum  me  amares  or 
amasies.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  future  perfect : si  cog- 
ntmero,  quemadmodttm  te  geras  or  te  gesseris.  But  as  the  four 
subjunctives  of  the  conjugatio  periphrastica  (formed  by  the  fu- 
ture participle  and  esse)  are  regarded  as  subjunctives  of  the 
futures,  we  must  add,  that  these  paraphrased  tenses  may  be 
dependent  upon  preterites  (see  the  examples  in  § 497.),  and 
that  a mutual  dependence  exists  between  tlie  presents  and  futures, 
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but  only  a partial  one  between  the  preterites  and  futures,  since 
the  futures  only  may  depend  upon  preterites,  but  not  vice 
versa ; e.  g.  ignorabam  quid  dicturus  eiset,  but  not  discam  quid 
heri  faeeres  for  discam  quid  fieri  feceris. 

The  complete  rule  respecting  the  succession  of  tenses  there- 
fore is  this : the  tenses  of  the  present  and  future,  L e.  the  pre- 
sent, perfect  (in  its  proper  sense),  and  the  two  futures  are 
followed  by  the  tenses  of  the  present,  i.  e.  by  the  present  and 
the  perfect  subjunctive ; and  the  tenses  of  the  past,  i.  e.  the  im- 
perfect, pluperfect,  and  the  historical  perfect,  are  followed  by 
the  tenses  of  the  past,  i.  e.  by  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect 
subjunctive. 


IV.  OF  THE  MOODS. 

CHAP.  LXXVII. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

[§  517.]  1.  The  indicative  is  used  in  every  proposition  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  expressed  absolutely  and  as  a fact,  e.  g.  I 
go,  thou  wrotest,  he  believed. 

Hence  the  indicative  is  used  even  in  the  expression  of  con- 
ditions and  suppositions  with  the  particles  si,  nisi,  etsi  and 
ctiamsi,  if  an  event  is  supposed  actually  to  take  place  or  (with 
nisi)  not  to  take  place. 

Mors  aut  plane  negligenda  est,  si  omnino  extinguit  animum,  cut 
etiam  optanda,  si  aVquo  eum  deducit,  vJbi  sit  futurut  aetemus, 
Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  19. 

Si  feceris  id,  quod  ostendis,  magnam  habebo  gratiam,  si  non  fe- 
ceris, ignoscam,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  1 9. 

Adhuc  certe,  nisi  ego  insanio,  stulte  omnia  et  ineaute  Jiunt,  Cic. 
ad  Att.  vtL  10. 

Jsta  Veritas,  etiamsi  jucunda  non  est,  mihi  tamen  grata  est,  Cic. 
ad  Att.  iiL  24.  in  fin. 

Note.  The  conjunctions  si  and  ntn  express  nothing  else  but  a relation  of 
one  sentence  to  another ; that  is,  the  relation  of  condition  or  exception : one 
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thing  !■  on  condition  that  another  is  ; and  one  thing  is,  except  In  the  case  of 
anotlier  being,  &c.  Sentences  which  stand  in  this  relation  to  each  other  are 
expressed  by  the  indicative,  i.  e.  objectively  or  in  the  form  of  reality.  All 
expression  of  our  own  opinion  is  avoided,  fur  this  would  be  expressed  by 
the  subjunctive.  In  using  the  indicative,  I do  not  express  any  opinion  as  to 
the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a thing;  but,  without  any  comment,  I 
suppose  a thing  as  actual,  or  (with  nui)  I make  an  exception,  which  may  be 
or  may  not  be,  but  which  I take  as  actual  for  the  sake  of  the  inference. 

[§  518.]  2.  The  following  pcculiarltiea  deserve  to  be  noticed 
as  diSering  from  the  English. 

The  verbs  oportet,  necesse  est,  debeo,  convenit,  possum,  licet, 
and  par,  fas,  aequum,  justum,  consentaneum  est,  or  aequius,  me~ 
litis,  utilius,  optabilius  est,  are  put  in  the  indicative  of  a past 
tense  (imperf.,  pluperf.,  and  the  historical  perfect),  where  we 
should  have  expected  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive. 
The  im(>erfect  indicative  in  this  case  expresses  things  which 
are  nut,  but  the  time  for  which  is  not  yet  passed ; and  the 
l>erfect  and  pluperfect  indicative  things  which  have  not  been, 
but  the  time  for  wliich  is  passed;  e.g.  Cic.  tn  Cat.  i.  1.:  Ad 
mortem  te  duci  jam  pridem  opnrtebat,  i.  e.  thy  execution  was 
necessary  and  is  still  so;  hence  it  ought  to  take  place.  In 
going  back  to  the  beginning,  however,  the  speaker  might  have 
used  the  pluperfect  with  this  meaning : “ thy  execution  ought 
to  have  taken  place  long  ago.”  Cic.  de  Fin.  iii.  10.:  pertur- 
bationes  animorum  poteram  ego  morbos  appcllare,  sed  non  con- 
veniret  ad  omnia,  I might  have  called  them,  and  might  do  so 
still ; Cic.  ad  Att.  iL  1.:  si  mihi  omnes,  ut  erat  aequum,  f aver ent, 
it  was  fair,  and  is  still  fair,  but  it  does  not  happen  to  be  the 
case.  The  perfect  and  pluperfect,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly 
express  that  all  is  over;  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv.  16.:  Volumnia 
debuit  in  te  officiosior  esse,  et  id  ipsvm,  quod  fecit,  potuit  facere 
diligentius ; p.  Muren.  25. : Catilina  erupit  e senatu  triumphans 
gaudio,  quern  omnino  vivum  illinc  exire  non  oportuerat;  Curt.  iii. 
9.:  Icmge  utilius  fuit  angustias  aditus  occupare,  it  would  have 
been  much  better  to  occupy  tlie  pass.  In  the  paraphrased  con- 
jugations with  the  participle  future  active  and  the  gerundive, 
too,  the  past  tenses  of  the  indicative  very  frequently  have  the 
meaning  of  a subjunctive;  e.  g.  Ovid,  Her.  xvi.  152.:  tarn  bona 
constanter  praeda  tenenda  fuit,  ought  to  Iiave  been  kept.  This 
is  the  case  more  especially  in  hypothetical  sentences.  (§  519.) 
The  subjunctive  in  independent  sentences  is  much  less  frequent 
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than  the  Lmlicative;  e.  g.  Nep.  Epam.  4.:  Plurima  quidem 
proferre  possemus,  sed  modus  adhihendus  est. 

Chaldaei  oculorum  fallacissimo  sensu  judicant  ea,  quae  ratione 
atque  animo  videre  debebant,  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  43. 

Aut  non  suscipi  helium  oportuit,  aut  geri  pro  dignitate  populi 
Romani,  Liv.  v.  4. 

Is  (Tib.  Gracchus)  decurrensque  clivo  CapitoUno,  frag- 

mine  subsellii  ictus,  vifam,  quam  gloriosissime  degere  potuerat, 
immatura  morte  Jinivit,  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  3. 

[§  SI9.  a.]  Note  1.  This  indicative  supplying  the  place  of  the  subjunctive, 
is  frequently  retained  even  when  an  hypothetical  sentence  with  the  imper- 
fect or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  added ; and  it  is  here  in  particular  that  the 
indicative  of  the  post  tenses  of  the  paraphrased  conjugation  is  employed ; 
e.  g.  Cic.  Philip,  ii.  38. : Omnibus  eum  contumeliia  onerasti,  quern  pairis  loco, 
ti  uUa  in  te  pietas  easet,  colere  debebas ; Sallust,  Juff.  85. : quae  ai  dubia  uul 
procul  easent,  tamen  omnea  bnnos  rci  publicae  conaulere  decebat;  Liv.  xlii.  34. : 
Quodai  mild  ncc  omnia  alipendia  emerita  caaetU,  necdum  uetaa  vacationem  daret, 
tamen  aequum  erat  me  dimitti ; Cic.  p.  Leg.  UTan.  17.:  Quodsi  Gn.  Pompeius 
prieatiu  esset  hoc  tempore,  tamen  erat  mittendus.  With  the  perfect,  Liv.  xxxii. 

12. : deleri  totua  exercitua  potuit,  si  fugientea  peraecuti  tictorea  eaaenti  Cic.  de 
Re  Pidil.  i.  0. : Constd  ease  qui  potui,  nisi  eum  vitae  curaum  tenuiaaem ; in 
Valin.  1. : Etenim  debuiati,  Valini,  etiamai  /also  veniaaea  in  suapicionem  P. 
Sexlio,  tamen  mihi  ignosccre;  in  Terr.  iii.  61. : Quern  hominem,  ai  qui  pudor 
in  te,  atque  aileo  si  qui  melua  fuisaet,  sine  aupplicio  dimittere  non  debuiati,  hunc 
aba  te  sine  praemio  diacedere  noluiati ; p.  Milan.  11. : quodai  ita  putaaact,  eerte 
optabiliua  Miloni  fuit  dare  pigidum;  ibid.  22. : quoa  nisi  manumiaiaaet  tor- 
mentis  etiam  dedendi  fuerunt ; Petron.  94. : Si  te  non  inveinaaem,  periturua  per 
praecipitia  fui.  Sec  also  §§  498.  and  499.  But  the  subjunctive  is  also  ad- 
missible, as  in  Cic.  in  Cat.  iii.  7.  in  fin.:  dedendi  fuiaaetU;  and p.  Lig.  7.  in 
fin. : periturua  fuiasem  (according  to  the  common  reading)  ; de  Divin.  ii.  8. 

§ 21. 

Rea  publica  poterat  esse  perpetua,  ai  jmtriis  viveretur  inatitutia  et  moribua,  Cic. 
de  Re  Publ.  iii.  29. 

Nisi  felicitas  in  aocordiam  vertiaaet,  exuere  jugum  potuerunt.  Tacit.  Agr.  31. 

[§  519.  i.]  Independent  of  this  use  of  the  indicative,  instead  of  the  subjunc- 
tive,’ to  express  that  which  might  or  ahotdd  have  taken  place,  the  historians 
use  the  indicative  of  a past  tense  instead  of  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  to  ex- 
press that  which  would  actually  have  taken  place,  in  clauses  containing  the 
inference  from  an  hypothetical  sentence,  altliough  the  premises  are  not  true. 
This  figure  (i.  e.  a mode  of  expression  differing  from  the  ordinary  one)  which  , 
is  only  intended  to  render  a description  more  animated,  is  used  in  the  first 
place  when  a part  of  the  inference  has  alreaily  come  to  pass,  and  would  have 
been  completely  re.alised,  if  something  else  had  occurred,  or  more  frequently 
if  some  obstacle  had  not  been  thrown  in  the  way,  whence  the  adverb  jam  is 
fro<iuently  added ; e.  g.  Liv.  iv.  52. : jam  fames  quam  pestilentia  triatior  erat, 

HI  annonae  foret  aubventum  ; Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  46. : jamque  caatra  legionum  ex- 
rindere  parabaid,  ni  Mucianua  sextain  legionem  oppoauiaset ; the  same  is  also 
c.xiiressed  by  coepiase,  in  such  passages  as  Tacit.  Agr.'Sl. : Britanni  degredi 
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pauhtim  et  drcumire  terga  vincmtium  coeperant:  ni  id  ipsum  veritiu  Agricola 
quattuor  equitum  alas  venientihus  opposmsset.  Without  the  adverb  jam;  e.  g. 
1 aeit.  Ann,  i.  35. : Germanicus  ferrum  a latere  deripuit,  elatumque  dejerebat 
in  pectus  (thus  much  he  actu.illy  did  do,  and  ho  woul<l  liave  accomplished  his 
design),  ni  proiimi  prensam  dextram  vi  attinuissent;  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  14. : ef- 
figies  Pisonis  traxerant  in  Gemonias  ac  divcllebant  (and  would  have  cntireljr 
dcstrojed  them),  ni  jussu  principis  protectae  forent.  The  jwrlect  and  plu- 
perfect are  likewise  used  in  this  sense,  and  a thing  which  was  never  .accom- 
plished is  thus,  in  a lively  manner,  described  os  completed : Sueton.  Cars. 
52. : et  eadem  nave  paene  Aethiopia  tenus  Aegyptum  penetravit,  luri  exercitus 
sequi  recusasset;  paene  or  prope  is  frequently  added  in  such  cases  (even  with- 
out an  hypothetical  clause,  as  prope  oblitus  sum,  I had  nearly  forgotten) ; 
Flor.  iv.  1.:  et  peractum  erat  helium  sine  sanguine,  si  Pompeium  upprimere 
Brundisii  (Caesar)  potuisset;  Plin.  Paneg.  8. : temere  fecerat  Nerva,  si  ad- 
optasset  alium  (non  Trajanum).  In  Cicero  however  this  use  of  the  indicative 
occurs  only  in  a few  passages,  as  in  Verr.  v.  49. : si  per  Metellum  licitum  esset, 
matres  iUorum  miserorum  sororesque  veniebatit;  de  Leg.  i.  19. : labebar  longius, 
nisi  me  retinuissem;  ad  Pam.  xii.  10. : Praeclare  viceramus,  nisi  spoliatum, 
inermem,  fugientem  Lepidus  recepisset  Anionium.  The  imperfect  indicative  is 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  also  for  the  imperfect  subjunctive  when  the 
hypothetical  part  of  the  sentence  docs  not  contain  a pluperfect,  but  an  im- 
perfect subjunctive;  e.  g.  Cie.  de  Off.  ii.  19.:  Admonebat  me  res,  ut  hoc 
quoque  loco  intermissionem  eloquentiae,  ne  dicam  ijUeriium,  deplorarem,  m 
rererer,  ne  de  me  ipso  aliquid  viderer  queri;  Quintil.  ii.  8.  8. ; nam  et  omnino 
supervacua  erat  doetrina,  si  natura  sufficeret;  iv.  1.  11. : stultum  erat  monere, 
nisi  fieret. 

Pons  sublicius  iter  paene  hostibus  dedit,  ni  unus  vir  fuisset,  Horatius  Codes, 
qui,  &c.  Liv.  ii.  10. 

Aetum  erat  de  pulcherrimo  imperio,  nisi  ilia  conjuratio  (Catilinac)  in  dee- 
ronem  consulem  incidisset,  Flor.  iv.  1. 

[§  5!o.]  Note  2.  When  we  in  English  use  the  expressions  “ 1 ought"  or 
" I should"  without  implying  impossibility,  the  Latins  express  the  same 
meaning  by  the  present  indicative ; e.  g.  debes  esse  diligentior  or  diligentiorem 
te  esse  oportet,  you  ought  to  be  more  diligent.  The  subjunctive  in  this  case 
would  be  quite  foreign  to  the  Latin  idiom.  In  the  same  manner  the  present 
indicative  possum  is  frequently  used  for  possem;  e.  g.  Cie.  in  Verr.  i.  47 ; 
Possum  sexeenta  deereta  proferre;  and  it  is  the  common  custom  to  say  diff- 
cile  est,  longum  est,  infinitum  est;  e.  g.  narrare,  for  which  we  should  say  “ it 
would  be  difficult,"  “ it  would  lead  too  far,”  “ there  would  be  no  end,”  &c. 
See  Ruhnken  on  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  42. 

[§  521.]  3.  The  Latins  commonly  use  the  indicative  after 

many  general  and  relative  expressions,  some  fact  being  implied. 
This  is  the  cose  after  the  relative  pronouns  and  adverbs  which 
are  cither  doubled  or  have  the  suflBx  cunque ; quisquis,  quotquot, 
quicunque,  quantuscunque,  quantuluscnnque,  utut,  ulcunque,  and 
the  others  mentioned  in  §§  130  and  288.;  e.  g.  Utcunque  sese 
res  habet,  tua  est  culpa,  however  this  may  be,  the  fault  is  tliine ; 
(quicunque  is  est,  wliocver  he  may  bc. 
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Quidquid  id  ett,  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferenten,  Virg.  Arn.  ii.  W. 
Quern  sors  dierum  cunqne  dahit,  htcro  appone,  Herat.  Carm.  i 
9.  14. 

No(e.  Other  examples  are,  Cic.  p.  Lig.  7. : ted  quoqrm  mndo  tete  illud 
habet ; hnec  querela  vettra,  T^ibero,  quid  valet?  Parnd  ii.  18. : quncunque 
adtpexitti,  ut  furiae,  tic  luae  tibi  ocrurrunt  injuriae,  and  in  the  same  manner  we 
iiiust  read  in.  p.  Milan.  1. : tamen  haee  novi  Judicii  nova  forma  terrel  oculot, 
qui,  quocunque  iucidenint,  veterem  consuetudinem  fori  requirunt,  where  Ernesti, 
mistaking  the  usage  of  the  Latin  language,  edited  inciderint.  See  Ileusinger, 
Praef.  ad  Cic.  de  Off.  p.  Iv.  (xl.).  In  de  Oral.  iii.  50.  also  we  now  read 
versiit  debiliUdur,  in  quocunque  ett  parte  titubatum,  where  formerly  tit  was 
read.  Later  writers  howerer  join  these  general  relatives  and  tice — sire  (of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently)  with  the  subjunctive. 

[§  522.]  4.  In  the  same  way  sentences  connected  by  sive — 

five  commonly  have  the  verb  in  the  indicative  (unless  there  is  a 
special  reason  for  using  the  subjunctive) ; c.  g.  rive  tacebis,  sive 
loquere,  mihi  perinde  est;  sive  verum  est,sive  falsum,mihi  quidem 
ita  renuntiatum  est. 

Nam  illo  loco  libentissime  uti  soleo,  sive  quid  mecum  ipse  cogito, 
sive  quid  aut  scribo,  aut  lego,  Cic.  De  Leg.  iL  1. 


CHAP.  LXXVIII.' 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

[§523.]  1.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  general,  when  a pro- 

position is  stated,  not  as  a fact,  but  as  a conception  of  the  mind. 

Note.  The  subjunctive  is  oidy  a form  which  is  given  to  a proposition;  its 
substance  does  not  come  into  consideration.  Hence  “ I Wieve,”  “ I suspect,” 
are  expressed  by  the  indicative,  although  these  words  indicate  only  certain 
conceptions,  but  my  belief  and  suspicion  arc  seated  as  real  facts.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  I say  “ I should  believe,"  “ I should  think,”  the  acts  of 
believing  and  thinking  are  represented  as  mere  conceptions,  which  |>crhaps 
do  not  exist  at  all,  or  even  cannot  exist.  Hence  the  Latins  always  use  the 
subjunctive  when  a sentence  is  to  express  an  intention  either  that  something 
is  to  be  effected  or  prevented,  for  the  actions  here  exist  only  as  conceptions ; 
c.  g.  pecuniam  homini  do,  ut  me  defendat,  ne  me  accuset.  The  English  lan- 
guage, which  has  no  subjunctive,  avails  itself  of  a variety  of  other  verbs  to 
express  the  nature  of  the  subjunctive,  as  may,  might,  could,  should,  would. 

[§  524.]  2,  We  must  here  first  notice  the  difiTerence  between 

the  four  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  in  hypothetical  or  con- 
ditioiud  sentences,  both  in  that  part  of  the  sentence  containing 
the  condition  (the  protasis,  beginning  with  the  conjunctions  si. 
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nut,  etsi,  etiamti,  tametsi),  and  in  tlie  one  containing  the  inference 
or  conclusion.  The  present  and  jKsrfect  subjunctive  are  used 
when  a condition  is  to  be  expressed  together  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  does  exist  or  may  exist ; but  the  imperfect  and 
pluperfect  subjunctive  are  used  when  a condition  is  expressed 
together  with  the  suggestion  that  it  did  not  or  could  not  exist ; 
and  the  imperfect  in  this  case  implies  present  time  as  in 
English  ; e.  g.  si  velit,  “ if  he  wishes,”  or  “ should  wish,”  imply- 
ing that  he  either  actually  wishes  or  at  least  may  wish : in  the 
consequent  member  of  the  proposition  (the  apodosis),  the  j>re- 
sent  or  perfect  subjunctive  or  indicative  may  stand ; but  si 
velit,  “ if  he  wished,”  implies  that  he  does  not  or  cannot  wish, 
and  here  the  consequent  member  of  the  jiropositiun  requires 
the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive.  The  subjunctive  with- 
out a protasis  has  the  same  meaning  as  fucerem,  “ I should  do,” 
implying  that  I do  not  or  cannot  do  ; vellem,  “ 1 should  wisli,” 
implying  that  1 might  have  a wish,  but  that  in  fact  I do  not 
wish,  seeing  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail.  Velim  and  cupiam, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  nut  much  didcr  from  volo  and  cupio. 

The  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  therefore  are  ne- 
cessary in  hjqiothetieal  sentences ; but  the  present  and  perfect 
subjunctive  differ  only  slightly  from  the  indicative,  and  their 
use  cannot  be  fixed  by  grammatical  rules.  The  indicative 
gives  to  a sentence  the  form  of  reality,  whereas  the  subjunc- 
tive represents  it  as  an  arbitrary  conception,  which  however 
may  at  tlie  same  time  be  a reality ; e.  g.  etiamsi  te  non  laudo  or 
laudabo,  tamen,  &c.,  even  if  I do  not  or  sliall  not  praise  thee, — 
the  reality  is  admitted ; etiamsi  te  non  laudem  or  laudaverim,  if 
(perhaps)  I should  not  praise  thee,  or  should  not  have  praised 
thee, — the  possibility  is  conceived.  The  use  of  the  present  and 
perfect  subjunctive  in  these  cases  arises  in  some  measure  from 
the  circumstance  that  an  indefinite  person  is  addressed  in  Latin 
by  the  second  person  singular,  but  only  in  the  subjunctive; 
hence  the  subjunctive  is  used  in  such  cases  even  where  the 
indicative  would  be  used,  if  a definite  person  were  addressed. 
It  must  further  be  observed  that  these  two  subjunctives  supply 
the  place  of  the  subjunctive  of  the  two  futures.  Comp.  § 496. 

The  difference  between  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  in  hy- 
pothetical sentences  is  observed  also  in  indirect  speech  (pratio 
obliqua),  when  the  leading  verb  is  a present  or  a future ; but 
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when  it  is  a past  tense  or  the  historical  perfect,  the  rule  re- 
specting the  succession  of  tenses  must  be  observed  (§  512.),  and 
the  difference  between  possibility  and  impossibility  is  not  ex- 
pressed ; e.  g.  wo  may  say  Gains  dicit  se  Latine  loqui  posse,  si 
pater  jubeat  (or  jusserit),  which  may  i)ossibly  happen;  and  « 
pater  juheret  (or  jussisset),  which  however  is  not  the  case.  But 
we  can  say  only  Gains  dicebat  se  Latine  loqui  posse,  si  pater 
juberet  orjussisset 

Si  Neptunus,  quod  Theseo  promiserat,  non  fecisset,  Theseus  Jilio 
Hippolyto  non  esset  orbatus,  Cic.  De  Off,  i.  10. 

Dies  dejiciat,  si  velim  numerare,  quibus  bonis  male  evenerit,  nec 
minus  si  commemorem,  quibus  improbis  optime,  Cic.  De  Nat, 
Deor,  iii.  32. 

Si  gladium  quis  apud  te  sana  mente  deposuerit,  repetat  insaniens  : 
reddere  peccatum  sit,  officium  non  reddere,  Cic.  De  Off,  iii.  25. 
Aequabilitatem  vitae  servare  non  possis,  si  aliorum  virtutem  imitans 
omittas  tuam,  Cic.  De  Off,  i.  31. 

Memoria  minuitur,  nisi  earn  exerceas,  aut  si  sis  natura  tardior, 
Cic.  Cat.  Maj,  7. 

Note  1.  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  begin- 
ner, tliat  in  hypothetical  sentences,  and  when  used  alone,  the  imperfect  and 
pluperfect  subjunctive  are  of  a totally  different  nature  from  the  present  and 
perfect,  and  that  the  two  latter  which  express  a conceived  reality,  approach 
very  near  the  actual  reality  expressed  by  the  indicative.  (See  § 523.  note.) 
Hence  the  future  indicative  is  often  used  in  the  apodosis,  when  in  the  condi- 
tional member  or  the  protasis  of  a sentence  si  is  joined  with  the  present  sub- 
junctive; e-g.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  35. : Dies  dejiciet,  si  velim  paupertatis  causam  de- 
fendcre ; comp.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  32.,  quoted  above.  Possible  cases  which 
jire  devised  to  serve  as  examples,  either  for  the  purpose  of  judging  of  other 
analogous  cases,  or  of  drawing  conclusions  from  them,  are  expressed  by  si 
with  the  subjunctive,  as  in  the  passage  of  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  25.,  which  was  quoted 
above.  Compare  de  Off.  i.  10. : Ut  si  constitueris  (supposing  you  had  agreed) 
te  empiam  advocatum  in  rem  praesentem  esse  venturutn^  aique  interim  graviter 
aegrotare  Jilius  coeperit:  non  sit  contra  officium^  non  facere  quod  dixeris.  The 
perfect  subjunctive  is  at  the  same  time  the  subjunctive  of  the  future  perfect, 
for  in  speaking  of  an  actual  case  we  may  use  the  perfect  indicative  as  well 
as  the  future  perfect ; e.  g.  si  tibi  promisi  me  affuturum  nec  veni,  contra  officium 
me  fecisse  faieor,  and  si  tibi  promiscro  nec  venero,  contra  offwiwn  mefecisse 
fatebor.  In  the  subjunctive  both  tenses  are  alike,  and  ns  in  the  passage  just 
(juoted  we  recognise  the  perfect  subjunctive,  so  we  look  upon  rogaverit, 
scripserit^  and  dixerit  in  the  following  passage  as  future  perfects : Cic.  de  Fin. 
ii.  18.:  si  te  amicus  tiais  moriens  rogacerit.,  ut  hereditatern  reddas  suae  Jiliae, 
nec  usquam  id  scripserit,  nec  cuiquam  dixerit:  quid  facies  f For  practical  pur- 
po.ses  the  distinction  is  not  necessary;  but  tlie  subjunctive  is  essential,  since 
the  case  was  to  be  expressed  merely  as  a conception.  This  signification  of  the 
Latin  subjunctive  is  clear,  especially  in  its  frequent  occurrence  when  the  sub- 
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ject  is  an  indefinite  person  («■  fuis),  and  in  the  second  person  singular,  which 
implies  an  indefinite  person  (equivalent  to  the  French  on  and  the  German 
man). 

With  regard  to  the  expression  of  possibility  (by  the  present  subjunctive) 
or  impossibility  (by  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive),  it  must  not 
be  overlooked,  that  it  depends  upon  the  speaker  os  to  how  he  intends  to  re- 
present a thing.  For  we  are  not  speaking  here  of  objective  truth,  but  of 
subjective  conceptions.  Cicero  (Ib'rin.  in  Caec.  5.)  says : Si  unirersa 
prooincia  loqui  pouet,  hae  voce  vteretvr,  implying  that  it  cannot  speak.  But 
in  another  passage  (inCat.  i.  8.)  he  says;  llaec  >i tecum pairia  loquatur, rumue 
impelrare  debeat  t personifying  his  country,  and  endowing  it  with  speech. 
This  may  serve  to  explain  several  other  passages  of  the  same  kind.  Couip. 
Cic.  p.  Miltm.  29. : Ejtie  ig^tur  mortis  sedetis  ultores,  cujus  vilam  si  putetis  per 
VOS  restitui  posse,  mditis,  where,  without  his  rhetorical  object,  he  would  have 
said : si  puiaretis — nolletis. 

[§  sts.jflKi/e  2.  We  must  notice  a peculiarity  of  the  Latin  language  in 
hypothelMlVTCntenccs,  which  appears  strange  to  us  (though  not  to  the  Greeks), 
ti>r  completed  actions  of  past  time  are  often  transferred,  at  least  partly,  to 
the  present,  by  using  the  imperfect  instead  of  the  pluperfect,  cither  in  Uie 
protasis  or  in  the  ajKidosis ; e.  g.  Cic.  Brut.  67. : Hujus  si  vita,  si  mores,  si 
ruitus  denique  non  omnem  commendationcm  ingenii  ererteret,  majus  nomen  in 
patronis  fuisset;  in  Verr.  v.  51.:  quod  eerie  non  fecisset,  si  suum  numerum 
(nautarum)  naves  haberent;  Lael.  4. : Mortuis  tarn  religiosa  jura  (majores 
nostri)  tribuerunt,  quod  non  fecissent  pmfecto,  si  nihil  ad  eos  pertinere  arbitra- 
rentur;  Liv.  xxxi.\.  42.:  Lange  gravissima  (M.  Catonis)  in  L.  Quinctium 
oratio  est,  qua  si  accusator  ante  notam  usus  esset,  retinere  Quinctium  in  senotu 
ne  f rater  quidem  T.  Quinctius,  si  turn  censor  esset,  potuisset.  Numerous  other 
examples  from  Cicero,  Sallost,  and  Livy,  are  quoted  by  Gamtoni  on  Cic.  in 
Verr.  ii.  1.  in  fin.;  p.  Milan.  17.  init. ; p.  Sext.  67.  in  fin.  In  the  following 
passages,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imperfect  is  used  for  the  pluperfect  in  the 
a(H)dosis.  Cic.  ta  Verr.  i.  31. : Nam  si  quam  Kubrius  injuriam  suo  nomine  ae 
non  impulsu  tuo  et  tua  eupiditate  fecisset : de  tui  comitis  injuria  questum  ad  te 
potius,  quean  te  oppugnatum  venirent,  instead  of  venissent;  Philip,  iii.  5. : esset 
enim  ipsi  (Antonio)  certe  statim  serviendum,  si  Caesar  ab  eo  regni  insigne  ac- 
cipere  voluistet,  where  Emesti  remarks,  that  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  Latin 
language  requires  fuisset  for  esset;  Flor.  iii.  3.  13. : Cimbri  si  statim  infesto 
agmine  urbem  petissent,  grande  discrimen  esset ; e«d  in  Venetia,  quo  fere  Iractu 
Italia  molUssima  est,  ipsa  solis  coelique  dementia  robur  elanguU.  For  other 
passages  see  Bentley  on  Horace,  Serm.  ii.  3.  94.  Sometimes  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  instead  of  the  pluperfect  appears  both  in  the  protasis  and  apodosis, 
although  the  actions  spoken  of  are  completed,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  pre- 
sent time ; e.  g.  Cic.  Philip,  viii.  4. : Num  tu  igitur  eum,  si  turn  esses,  temera- 
rium  civem  aut  eruddem  putares  ? instead  of  fuisses  and putasses.  See  Goerenz. 
on  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  13.  30.,  lind  de  Fin.  v.  3.  8.  It  is  true  that  all  this  arises 
tram  a lively  and  rhetorical  mode  of  speaking,  the  past  time  being  represented 
as  present ; but  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  more  frequent  in  Latin,  and 
especially  in  Greek,  than  in  modem  languages.  Those  hypothetical  sentences, 
in  which  cither  a cose  or  a conclusion  from  it  is  represented  as  continuing 
to  the  present  time,  afford  no  matter  for  special  remark,  for  there  the  imper- 
fect is  in  its  proper  place.  Compare  the  learned  and  profound  dissertation  of 
Fred.  Kllendt,  Deformis  enunciatomm  conditionalium  linguae  Latinae,  Regim. 
Truss.  1827. 
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[§  SSR.]  ffote  3.  Nat,  nwi  cwro,  and  ni>i  forte  are  joined  with  the  indi- 
cative when  they  introduce  a correction  of  the  sentence  preceding.  Nisi  in 
this  case  signifies  “except;"  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Rose.  Am.  35.:  nescio:  Ttisi  hoc 
video.  Nisi  vero,  nisi  forte  (unless  perhaps),  introduce  a case  as  an  excep- 
tion, and  describe  it  at  the  same  time  as  improbable ; e.  g.  Cic.  p.  SulL  9. : 
Plemm  fortan  est  eorum  homitium  — nisi  vero  paucos  fvitse  arbitreanim ; p. 
Muren.  6. : Nemo  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte  insanit;  ad  Att.  ii.  14. : eral 
autem  nihil  navi,  quod  out  scriberem,  out  ex  te  quaererem,  nisi  forte  hoe  ad  te 
pittas  pertinere,  &c.  Nisi  forte  is  thus  chiefly  used  in  an  ironical  sense, 
“ unless  you  8up]K>se,"  introducing  a case  which  is  in  fact  inadmissible,  but 
is  intended  to  suggest  to  another  person  that  he  cannot  differ  from  our 
opinion,  without  admitting  os  true  a thing  which  is  improbable  and  ab- 
surd. 

[§  527.]  3.  Hence  the  present  subjunctive  is  used  also  in 

independent  propositions  to  soften  an  assertion  or  statement, 
and  without  any  essential  difference  from  the  present  iinliaitive 
or  the  future.  We  generally  express  the  same  by  “ I may”  or 
“ I might”  (the  subjunctive  as  a potential  mood) ; e.  g.  Forsitan 
quaeratis  ; nemo  istud  tibi  concedat ; quis  dubitet  f velim  (nolim, 
malim)  sic  existhnes.  The  perfect  subjunctive  may  likewise  be 
used  in  tlie  sense  of  a softened  perfect  indicative;  e g.  forsitan 
temerefecerim,  I may  perhaps  have  acted  inconsiderately  ; fortasse 
errore  effectum  sit,  it  may  jierhaps  have  been  done  by  mistake ; 
but  this  occurs  very  rarely,  and  tlic  perfect  subjunctive,  when 
used  independently,  usually  has  the  meaning  of  a softened 
future,  and  in  so  far  is  equivalent  to  the  present,  without  regard 
to  the  completion  of  the  action.  Hence  Quintilian  (x.  1. 101.) 
combines  the  two  tenses : At  non  historia  cesserim  Graecis,  nee 
opponere  Thucydidi  Sallustium  verear. 

” Quid  videatur  ei  magnum  in  rebus  humanis,  cui  aeternitas  omnis 
totiusque  mundi  nota  sit  magnitudof  Cic.  Tusc,  iv.  17. 

Hoc  sine  uUa  dubitatione  conjirmaverim,  eloquentiam  rem  esse 
omnium  difficillimam,  Cic.  Brut.  6. 

Tu  vero  Platonem  nec  nimis  valde  unquam,  nec  nimis  saepe  lau- 
daveris,  Cic.  Be  Leg.  iii.  1. 

A7/  ego  contulerim  jueundo  sanus  amico,  Uorat.  Serm. 

[§  ffiS.]  Note  1.  If  the  form  which  wc  usually  call  the  perfect  subjunctive 
is  onlq  the  perfect  subjunctive,  it  is  difficult  to  derive  this  potential  significa- 
tion, which  belongs  to  the  future,  from  the  idea  of  an  action  completed  at 
the  present  time.  And  it  can  only  be  done  in  the  manner  described  above, 
§ 511.,  where  we  have  seen  that  tlie  future  jierfect  acquires  the  ineaniug  of 
a simple  future,  and  by  a certain  liveliness  of  expression  represents  an  in- 
complete action  ns  completed.  Rut  it  is  preferable  to  siqqm.sc  (see  496. 
and  524.  note)  that  the  form  which  from  its  must  usual  meaning  in  dependent 
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■entenccs  ia  called  tbe  perfect  (ubjnnctiTe  active,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
subjunctive  of  the  future  perfect  (tcripterim  the  subjunct.  of  tcripti  and  • 
Mcriptero),  which  future  perfect  frequently  acquires  the  meaning  of  a simple 
future.  Hence  the  perfect  subjunctive,  in  a potential  sense,  is  generally 
used  only  in  the  active  voice,  and  very  rarely  in  the  passive;  as  in  Yell. 

Fat.  i.  18.:  non  ego  hoc  magia  niratua  aim;  and  Livy,  xxii.  59.:  ne  iUi 
quulem  ae  nobia  merito  praetuUrint  gloriatique  aini;  xxz.  14.:  nulla  virtue 
eat,  qua  ego  aeque  atque  lempenmtia  ghriatua  fuerim.  After  it  had  once 
become  customary  to  use  the  perfect  subjunctive  in  the  potential  sense  of 
the  present  subjunctive,  the  former  was  sometimes  also  employed  in  de- 
pendent sentences  (after  vt  and  nr)  instead  of  the  present.  Ut  aic  dixerim 
occurs  in  Quintilian,  Tacitus  (de  Orat.  34.  40.),  and  the  classical  jurists ; 
nr  longiua  abierim  (for  abeam)  is  used  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.  22.),  and  nr  quia 
ail  admiraiua  for  nequia  admiretur  by  Cicero  (de  Off.  ii.  10.). 

It  must,  however,  be  observe<l  that,  on  the  whole,  the  subjunctive  is 
sparingly  used  by  the  earlier  writers  in  the  sense  of  a potential  mood  ; but 
later  writers,  such  as  Quintilian,  do  not  keep  within  the  same  limits. 

ATote  2.  The  first  person  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  is  used  more  rarely 
without  implying  the  falsity  or  impossibility  of  a condition ; but  vellem, 
noUem,  and  maUem  ore  used  to  express  a wish,  the  non-reality  and  impossi- 
bility of  which  we  know,  whence  vellem  becomes  equivalent  to  “ I should 
have  wished.”  But  in  the  second  person,  when  an  indefinite  person  is  ad- 
dressed, and  in  the  third  when  the  subject  is  an  indefinite  person,  the  imper- 
fect subj  unctive  is  used  in  independent  propositions  to  express  things  wliich 
might  have  happened,  that  is,  in  tlie  sense  of  the  pluperfect,  and  we  can 
easily  supply  the  supposed  condition,  “ if  you  had  been  present.”  This  is  the 
case  especially  with  the  verira  dicere,  putare,  credere. ; c.  g.  Liv,  ii.  43. : 
maeatique  (crederea  victoa)  redeunt  in  eastra,  one  ’might  have  believed  that 
they  were  defeated;  iL35.:  quidtpad  ercU  Patrum,  reoa  dicerea;  Cic.  in 
Verr.  iv.  13.:  quo  poatqnam  venerunt,  mirandum  in  modum  (eanea  venaticoe 
dicerea)  Ha  odorabantur  omnia  et  perveatigabant,  ut,  ubi  quidque  eaaet,  aliqua 
ratione  invenirent ; Curt.  vi.  6.;  diaatrrunt  militea  et  itineri  aarcinaa  aptant : 
aignum  datum  crederea,  ut  vaaa  colligerent.  Videre,  cemere,  and  diacemere 
are  used  in  the  same  way ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  40. : Vix  hoc  erat  plane 
imperatum,  quum  ilium  apoliatum  atipatumque  licinribua  cemerea,  one  might 
have  seen  him,  scil.  if  one  hud  been  present ; Sallust,  Cat.  25. : pecuniae  an 
famae  rnima  parceret,  hand  facile  ^cemerea.  The  third  person  is  more 
rarely  used  in  this  way,  although  it  occurs  in  Cicero,  in  Verr.  iv.  23. : qui 
videret  equum  Trqjamm  introductum,  urbem  captam  diceret;  but  frequently 
with  the  interrogative  quia,  as  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  41. : quia  unqtuxm  credcretf 
p.  Leg.  Man.  11.:  quia  unquam  arbitrarctur  f p.  Place.  40. : quia  putaret  f 
Juven.  vil.  212.:  Cui  non  tunc  eliceret  riaum  citbaroedi  cauda  magiatri  f 

[§  629.]  4.  The  subjunctive  is  further  used  in  independent 

sentences  to  express  a wish  or  desire  (optative').  In  the  second 
and  third  persons  of  the  present  (to  some  extent  also  of  the 
perfect)  it  supplies  the  place  of  the  imperative ; e.  g.  dicaa 
equivalent  to  die,  loquare  to  loquere,  especially  when  the  jterson 
is  indefinite ; further  dicat,  faciat,  loquatur.  The  present  sub- 
junctive is  used  in  the  first  [lerson  to  express  an  assurance; 
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e.  g.  moriar,  inteream,  peream ; and  in  the  plural  a request,  which 
may  be  addressed  to  ourselves  as  well  as  others ; e.  g.  eamus, 
moriamuT,  nunc  revertamur  ad  propositum  I let  us  go  1 let  us 
die  1 let  us  return  ! The  imperfect  and  pluperfect  are  used  to 
express  wishes  belonging  to  past  time,  when  a thing  ought  to 
have  been  or  to  have  been  done  ; e.  g.  diceret,  dizisset,  he  should 
have  said. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  (called 
in  this  case  concessiuus),  to  express  a concession  or  admission, 
both  with  and  without  the  conjunctions  ut  and  licet;  e.  g.  dicat, 
he  may  say  ; diceret,  he  might  say  ; dixerit,  he  may  have  said, 
and  so  on  through  all  the  tenses.  The  negative  with  these  sub- 
junctives (optative  and  concessive)  is  usually  not  non  but  we  ; 
e.  g.  ne  dicas,  ne  dicat,  ne  dixeris  (this  negative  way  is  the  most 
common  case  of  the  perfect  subjunct.  being  used  in  the  sense  of 
the  present);  further  ne  vivam,  ne  desperemus,  ne  fuerit,  equiva- 
lent to  Ucet  non  fuerit. 

Meminerimus,  etiam  adversus  injimos  justitiam  esse  servandam, 

Cic.  De  Off.  i.  13. 

Nihil  incommodo  valetudinis  tuae  feceris,  Cic.  ad  Att.  viL  8. 
Emas,  non  quod  opus  est,  sed  quod  necesse  est,  Seneca. 

Donis  impii  ne  placare  audeant  deos ; Platonem  audiant,  qui 

vetat  duhitare,  qua  sit  mente  futurus  deus,  cum  vir  nemo  bonus 

ab  improbo  se  donari  velit,  Cic.  de  Leg.  iL  16. 

Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret,  Herat.  Epist.  i. 

10.  24. 

Ne  sit  summum  malum  dolor,  malum  certe  est,  Cicero. 

Note.  tVc  are  of  opinion  that  the  subjunctive  wliich  expresses  a tcish,  and 
is  apparently  not  dependent  upon  any  other  sentence,  may  be  grammatically 
explained  by  supplying  the  verb  volo,  according  to  § 624.  With  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  subjunctive  instead  of  the  imperative,  wc  may  observe,  that  it 
occurs  principally  in  the  third  person  (this  person  of  the  imperative  being 
usually  avoided  in  ordinary  language),  and  in  the  second  with  a negative, 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  perfect  regularly  takes  the  place  of  the  present  (in 
deponent  as  well  as  active  verbs;  c. g.  ne  eis  aspemntus,  Cic.  ad  Quint. 
/"to/,  ii.  12.) ; hence  we  usually  say  ne  dixeris  and  dient  or  ne  dicat,  but 
rarely  ne  dixerit;  e. g.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  32.:  nemo  contenderii.  Beginners 
must  be  especially  cautioned  not  to  prefer  the  present  subjunctive  (dicas') 
to  the  imperative  (die)  on  the  ground  of  its  being  more  polite.  The  im- 
perative die  expresses  a wi.sh  as  well  as  a command,  and  it  may  be  still  more 
.softened  by  adding  such  a word  ns  oro,  quaeso,  dum  sis.  The  second  person 
singular  of  the  present  subjunctive  occurs  in  Cicero  both  positively,  i. «.,  alone, 
and  negatively,  i.  e.,  with  ne,  when  it  is  used  of  an  indefinite  person  ; c.  g.Tusc. 
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V.  41.:  tic  injvruu  fortiaae,  qtuu  ferre  neqiieat,  defugiendo  relinquat;  Cat. 
Aliij.  10. : Denique  isto  bono  (corporis  robore}  utare  dum  adtU,  quum  absit  ne 
rtqmras.  But  when  addressing!  a definite  person  Cicero  -very  rarely  uses 
this  mode  of  construction  (ad  Alt.  x.  15.  in  fin.  xiv.  1.  2.).  But  the  poets  and 
later  prose  writers  (even  Livy)  firequently  employ  the  second  person  of  the 
present  subjunctive  in  addressing  definite  persons;  e. g.  Liv.  vi.  12. : Tu, 
Quint),  equilem  intentus  — teneas,  &e. ; xxii.  63. : Si  scieju  /alio,  turn  me  Jup- 
piter  Opt.  Max.  petsimo  leto  afficias ; xxvi.  60. : amiots  populo  Romano  sit, 
et  si  me  virum  bomun  credis  else,  iciai  muUot  nostri  similes  in  eicitate  Humana 
esse,  are  words  addressed  by  Scipio  to  Masinisso.  The  third  person  of  the 
present  subjunctive,  however,  is  used  quite  commonly  to  express  a precept, 
as  in  Cicero  (de  Off.  i.  37.),  where  the  following  precepts  are  given  re- 
specting conversational  style  : Sit  igiiar  termo  lenis  minimeque  pertinax ; 
intU  in  eo  lepot ; nec  vtro,  tamquam  in  possessionem  oenerit,  excludat  alios,  sed 
quum  in  reliquis  rebus,  turn  in  sermone  communi,  vicissitudinem  non  iniquam 
putet,  ac  videat  imprimis,  quibus  de  rebus  loquatur,  si  seriis,  seceritalem  adhi- 
beat,  si  Jocosis,  leporetn ; imprimisque  provident,  &c.  In  this  manner  the 
present  and  perfect  subjunctive  are  used  for  the  imperative ; but  the  im- 
perfect and  pluperfect  also  are  employed  to  express  a precept,  referring  to 
past  time,  when  a thing  should  have  been  done  ; e.  g.  Terent.  Heaut.  i.  2.  28.  : 
pater  ejus  fortasse  aliquanto  iniquior  erat : pateretur,  he  should  have  borne  it ; 
Cic.  p.  Sext.  20. : forsitan  non  nemo  vir  fortis  dixerit,  restitutes,  mortem  pug- 
nans  oppetisses,  you  should  have  resisted ; ad  Att.  ii.  1.3.;  Mittam  tibi  ora- 
tiones  meat,  ex  quibus  peripiciet  et  quae  gesserim  et  quae  dizerim : aid  ne  propo- 
scisies,  ego  enim  me  tibi  non  offerebam,  or  you  should  not  have  asked  for  tlieni. 

The  concessive  mood  must  be  supposed  to  exist  wherever  we  may  para- 
phrase the  subjunctive  by  licet.  In  Knglish,  its  place  is  usually  supplied  by 
the  expressions  “ suppose,”  or  “ supposing,”  and  the  like,  which  arc  equi- 
valent to  the  Latin  esto  ut.  Comp.  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  23.  62.;  parta  sit 
pecunia,  &c.  The  perfect  retains  the  signification  which  it  has  in  the  in- 
dicative ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  41 . : Malus  eivis  Cn.  Carbo  fuit.  F)ierit  aliis  : 
tibi  quando  esse  coepit  f he  may  have  been  so  to  others.  The  imperfect  in 
this  sense  is  based  only  on  the  authority  of  the  MS.  reading  in  Tacit. 
Ann.  iii.  11.:  ac  premeret  is,  where  Walther's  note  should  be  consulted. 
There  is  another  independent  subjunctive  which  expresses  suppositions 
as  merely  conceived,  and  which  may  be  called  the  hypothetical  tulqune- 
tive,  e.  g.  roges  me,  if  you  ask  me,  or  supposing  you  ask  me ; dares  Hit  ali- 
quid,  if  you  gave,  or  supposing  you  gave  him  anything;  but  we  prefer 
classing  this  subjunctive  with  that  of  hypothetical  sentences,  and  explain  it 
by  supplying  tbe  conjunction  si,  for  the  indicative  too  is  thus  used.  See 
J 780. 

Non  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  subjunctive  c.xpressing  a prohibition  or 
request,  as  Horat.  Serm.  ii.  5.  91.:  Epist.  i.  18.  72.:  Quintil.  vii.  1.56.: 
non  despercTnus ; i.1.15.:  non  assuescat  vitiose  loqui ; ii.  16.6.:  non  fabricetur 
militi  gladius.  In  the  same  manner  neque  is  u8(d  for  neve  in  connection  with 
such  subjunctives,  and  that  not  only  by  the  poets  and  Quintilian  (ii.  1.  5.: 
rhetorice  officia  sua  non  detractet  nec  occupari  gaudeat),  but  even  by  Cicero 
(de  He  Pull.  i.  2. ; p.  Plane.  6.  § 15.). 

[§  530.]  5.  Lastly,  the  subjunctive  is  used,  in  all  its  tcnsc.s, 

in  indeiiendent  sentences  to  express  a doubtful  question  con- 
taining a negative  sense  (conjunctivus  duhitativui)  \ e.  g.  quo 
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earn  ? whither  shall  I go  ? gtto  irem  f whither  should  I go  ? quo 
eat  1 whither  wUt  thou  go  ? quo  iret  f whither  wouldst  thou  go  ? 
quo  icerim  9 whither  was  I to  have  gone  ? quo  ivissem  9 whither 
should  I have  gone  ? The  answer  implied  in  all  these  cases  is 
“ nowhere,”  and  tliis  is  the  negative  sense  of  such  questions  ; for 
in  questions  to  which  we  exi>ect  an  affirmative  answer,  the  in- 
dic^itivc  is  used. 

Cum  lempettate  pugnem  periculose  potiut,  quam  illi  obtemperem  et 
parcam  9 Cic.  Pro  Plane.  39. 

Valeriut  quotidie  cantalmt : erat  enim  tcenicut : quid  faceret 
aliud  9 Cic.  De  Oral.  iii.  23. 

Apud  exercitum  mihi  fueris,  inquit,  tot  annot  9 forum  non  atti- 
geris  9 abfueris  tamdiu  9 ut,  quum  longo  intervallo  veneris,  cum 
iit,  qui  in  foro  habitarint,  de  dignitate  contendaa  9 Cic.  Pro 
Muren.  9. 

Note.  For  the  purpose  of  a gramnintical  explanation  of  this  suhjunc- 
tive,  we  supply  the  question  “should  you  perhaps  like  that,”  &c.,  whieh 
implies  tho  contrary  of  what  the  question  asks,  and  is  ci|uivalent  to 
“surely  you  will  not,”  or,  “you  would  nut  that,"  &e.  lienee  when  I iisk 
quid  doceam  T the  negative  answer  “ nothinfj”  is  pre-sijpposed ; and  when  I 
put  the  negative  <|uestiuii  quitl  non  docenm  f I suggest  the  aflii  mative  answer 
“ any  thing  ;”  hoc  non  noccat  f do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  iloes  not  injure  ? 
(i.  e.'  it  certainly  does  injure).  There  is  nothing  to  be  saiil  against  this 
ellipsis  in  the  first  and  third  persons ; with  regard  to  the  second  we  can  only 
say,  that  it  Ls  an  imitation  of  the  two  others.  But  that  there  actually  is  an 
ellipsis,  is  clear  from  the  indignant  interrogation  with  ut  (§  60!).).  As  to  the 
use  of  the  imperfect,  compare  also  Caes.  Bril.  Cir.i.  72. : Caesar  in  cam  tpem 
venerat,  te  sine  pugna  et  sine  rtdnere  suomm  rem  conjicere  posse,  quod  re  fm- 
mentaria  adeersarios  interclusisset : cur  etiam  secundo  proelio  aliquos  ex  snis 
amitteret  f cur  rulnerari  paten  lur  optime  de  se  mcritos  milites  f cur  denique 
fortunam  periclitaretur  f i.  e.  Why  should  he  lose  any  more?  Why  should 
he  allow  them  to  be  wounded  ? Why  should  he  tempt  fortune  ? The  im(ier- 
feet  therefore  can  occur  only  in  narratives. 

[§  631.]  6.  Dependent  sentences  in  which  an  intention  or 

purpose  or  & direction  towards  the  future  is  expressed,  take  the 
subjunctive.  The  conjunctions  ut,  ne,  quo,  quin,  quomtnus  serve 
to  connect  such  sentences  with  others,  and  consequently  are  said 
to  govern  the  subjunctive,  the  tenses  of  which  must  be  chosen 
as  required  by  that  of  the  leading  verb  of  the  sentence.  (See 
above,  § 512,  foil.) 

a)  Ut  or  uti  (so  that  or  in  order  that)  refers  either  to  some- 
thing future  which  is  the  intention,  object,  result,  or  effect  of 
another  action  (wliich  b often  expressed  in  English  by  “ in 
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order  to,”  or  aiiuply  “ to”  with  the  infinitive),  or  when  used 
after  the-  words  sic,  ita,  tarn,  talis,  tantus,  ^usrnodi,  &c.,  it  ex- 
presses a quality  or  the  nature  of  a thing  in  the  form  of  a 
result.  The  English  conjunction  “ that,”  which  introduces 
sentences  supplying  the  j)lace  either  of  a nominative  or  accu- 
sative, cannot  be  rendered  by  ut,  as  “ it  is  a consolation  for  the 
subjects  that  the  king  is  a just  man,”  equivalent  to  “ the  king’s 
justice  is  a consolation,”  &c. ; or  “ I know  that  the  king  is  just,” 
equivalent  to  “ I know  the  king’s  justice.” 

Esse  opartet  ut  vivas,  non  vivere  ut  eJas,  .\uct.  Ad  Ileren. 
ir.  28. 

Pylades  Orestem  se  esse  dixit,  ut  pro  illo  necaretur,  Cic.  Lael.  7. 
Nemo  tarn  malus  est,  ut  videri  velit,  Quintil.  iii.  8.  44. 

Sol  efficit  ut  omnia  jioreant,  Cic.  De  Nat.  Dear,  ii,  15. 

Note.  Vt  is  originally  an  adverb  denoting  manner,  and  aa  a relative 
adverb  it  corresponds  willi  the  demonstrative  lia.  As  an  adverb  it  properly 
governs  nothing,  and  is  joined  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sentence  cither 
with  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive.  As  a particle  of  time  in  the  sense  of 
“ as”  or  “ as  soon  as”  it  is  likewise  joined  with  the  indicative  (if  thcie  are  no 
additional  reasons  requiring  the  subjunctive)  and  usually  with  the  perlcct 
indicative.  See  above  § 506.  It  requires  the  subjunctive  only  when  it  e.v- 
presses  a relation  to  a future  time  conceived  by  the  mind,  and  a purpose  or 
a residt  which  is  yet  to  come.  It  has  already  been  observed  (§  286.)  that 
ita  ut,  tantus  ut,  &c.  only  indicate  more  definitely  a future  result,  and  may 
have  both  an  increasing  and  a limiting  power.  The  adverbs  ita,  tic,  tarn, 
however,  are  often  omitted  with  verbs  and  adjectives,  and  ut  alone  is  equiva- 
lent to  ita  {sic,  lam) — ut,  e.  g.  Nepos,  Epam.  6. : Epaminondas  fuit  etiam  di- 
aertus,  ut  nemo  Thebanut  ei  par  ettet  eloquentia,  instead  of  tarn  disertus.  Re- 
specting ut,  in  the  sense  of  “would  that"  and  “supposing  that”  with  the 
subjunctive,  see  below  §§  571  and  573. 

[§  532.]  5)  Ne  (in  order  that  not,  or,  lest)  is  used  only  to 

express  a negative  intention  or  intended  effect ; e.  g.  cura  ne. 
denuo  in  morbum  incidas,  or  haec  vitae  ratio  effecit,  ne  denuo  in 
morbum  inciderem.  Ut  non  is  used,  on  the  other  hand,  when  an 
effect  is  to  be  expressed  without  an  intention,  that  is,  a simple 
result  or  consequence,  and  when  a quality  is  to  be  determined, 
in  which  case  the  adverbs  ita,  sic,  tarn  are  either  expressed  or 
understood ; e.  g.  turn  forte  aegrotabam,  ut  ad  nuptias  tuas 
venire  non  possem  ; i.  e.  in  consequence  of  my  illness,  but  no 
Intention  is  expressed.  Compare  however  § 347.  Vt  non  is 
further  used  when  the  negative  does  not  refer  to  the  whole 
sentence,  but  only  to  a part  of  it  or  to  a particular  word,  just 
ns  in  a similar  case  si  non  must  be  used  and  not  nisi, 

c C 
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Confer  te  ad  Manlium,  ut  a me  non  ijectus  ad  alienos,  »ed  invi- 
to fus  ad  tuos  isse  vidcaris,  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  9. 

Nemo  prudens  punii,  ut  ail  Plato,  quia  peccatum  e»t,  $ed  ne  pec- 
cetur,  Seneca,  De  Ira,  i.  16.  21. 

Nihil  agitis,  inquit  Arria,  potestis  enim  effirere,  ut  male  moriar  ; 
ne  moriar,  non  potestis,  I’lin.  Epist.  iii.  1 6. 

[§  5,33.]  We  have  lierc  to  notice  a j)cculinrity  of  tiic  Latin 
language,  according  to  which  the  verbs  nutuo,  timeo,  vereor  arc 
treated  as  implying  an  intention.  They  arc  therefore  followed 
by  ne,  when  anything  is  to  be  prevented,  or  when  it  is  wished 
that  something  shoidd  not  hapjien ; e.  g.  metuo,  ne  frustra  la- 
borem  su.<iceperis ; and  by  ut,  when  it  is  wished  that  something 
should  take  place ; e.  g.  vereor,  ut  mature  venias.  These  same 
verbs  are  followed  by  the  infinitive  when  they  express  only  a 
state  of  mind,  without  implying  any  wish  either  the  one  way 
or  the  other ; e.  g.  metuo  mantis  admovere,  vereor  dicere ; but 
vereor  ut  apte  dicam.  . 

Vereor,  ne,  dum  minuere  velim  laborem,  augeam,  Cicero. 
Adulatores,  si  quern  laudant,  vereri  se  dicunt,  ut  illius  facta  verbis 
con.icqui  possint,  Auct.  Ad  Ileren.  iii.  6. 

[J  534.]  Note  1.  To  tlie  verbs  denoting yi-nr  we  must  add  the  substantives 
cx]>ressing  fear,  apprehension,  or  danger,  as  well  as  the  verbs  terrere,  conier- 
rere,  deterrere,  and  also  canere,  which  in  its  usual  sense  of  “ to  be  on  one’s 
guard,"  is  rarely  joined  with  the  infinitive,  but  is  usually  followed  by  ne,  e.g. 
Cic.  de  Off.  i.  2G. : caeendum  ett,  ne  assentatoribue  patefaciamm  awes  neu 
adulari  nos  sinamus.  (Cavere,  however,  sometimes  also  signifies  “to  take 
care  of  a thing,”  in  which  case  it  is  followed  by  id;  e.g.  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  31. : 
Epicurus  lestameido  carit,  ut  dies  nalalis  suns  ageretur.)  Further  videre  and 
observare  in  requests  (tide,  videte,  ridendum  est),  in  the  sense  of  “ to  consider,” 
are  followed  cither  by  ut  or  nejust  ns  the  verbs  denoting  fear;  e.g.  vide  ne 
hoc  tibi  obsit,  consider  whether  this  is  not  injurious  to  you,  that  is,  I am 
afraid  it  will  injure  you.  Sec  Ileusinger  on  Cicero  de  Off  i.  9.  For  videre 
in  the  sense  of  curare,  see  § 614. 

It  rarely  happens  that  timere  is  followed  by  the  accusative  with  the  infini- 
tive, instead  of  ne  with  the  subjunctive,  as  in  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  22. : Quml 
(Sulla)  timens  suo  eorpori  posse  accidere,  igni  voluit  cremari;  de  Orat.  ii.  72.: 
ipmm  subest  Hie  timor,  ne  dignitatem  quidem  posse  retineri,  instead  of  ne  ipsa 
dignitas  retineri  non  possii.  Comp.  Liv.  ii.  7.  5. ; iii.  22.  2. 

(§  .'135.]  Note  2.  Neve  is  used  in  negative  sentences  to  continue  that  which 
is  introduced  by  ut  and  ne  (see  § 347.).  It  is  properly  equivalent  to  aut  ne, 
and  therefore  only  Intended  to  continue  a preceiling  ne,  but  it  is  also  used 
for  et  ne  after  a preceding  ut,  ns  on  the  other  hand  et  ne  is  used  after  a nega- 
tion instead  of  aut  ne.  Hence  we  find,  e.g.  Liv.  xxiii.  34. : mandatum  ut  in 
miiues  naves  legatos  separatim  custodicrulos  divideret,  daretipte  operam,  ne  quod 
iis  colloquium  iider  se,  neve  quae  commuuicatio  consilii  esset;  Nep.  Thras.  3. : 
legem  lulit,  ne  quis  ante  actarum  rerum  accusarctur,  neve  multaretur;  Caes. 
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Bell.  Gall.  ii.  21. : Caesar  milites  non  longiore  oratione  cohortatuSy  quam  uli 
suae  prutinae  virtutis  memoriam  retinerent,  neu  perhirbarentur  animOy—proelii 
commitieiuli  signum  dedit.  Neqxie  should  properlj  not  come  into  considera- 
tion here,  as  it  is  equivalent  to  et  no%  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  even 
Cicero  sometimes  uses  it  for  et  ne  after  ut^  e.  g.  ift  Verr.  iii.  48. : \U  ea  prae^ 
termittam^  neque  eos  appellem ; de  Orat.  i.  5. : hortemurque  potius  liberos  nos- 
tros, ul  animo  rei  magnitudinem  complectantur,  neque  — conjulaid.  It  occurs 
very  rarely,  and  is  not  quite  certain  after  ne,  as  would  be  the  case  in  Nepos, 
Baus.  4. ; orare  coepit,  ne  enunciaret  nec  se  meritum  de  illo  optime  proderet,  if 
we  ought  not  to  correct  nec  into  neu.  See  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  fi.  14. 
In  Livy  however  there  are  many  passages  in  which  neque  {nec)  occurs  after  nc 
as  well  as  after  ul,  e.  g.  ii.  32. : conspirasse  (membra)  ne  manus  ad  os  cibiun  fer- 
rent,  nec  os  acciperet  datum  nec  dentes,  quae  eonficerent ; iv.  4. : cur  non 
sioicitis  ne  vicinus  patricio  sit  plebeius  nec  eodem  itinere  eat ; v.  3. : interdicitis 
patribus  commercio  plebis,  ne  nos  comitate  provocemus  plchem,  nec  plebs  nobis 
dicto  audiens  sit. 

Respecting  ut  ne  for  ne,  see  above,  § 347. ; but  it  does  not  occur  with  the 
verbs  denoting  fear.  They  are  however  sometimes  followed  by  ne  ru)n, 
which  is  equivalent  to  ut,  the  two  negatives  neutralising  each  other,  e.  g. 
timeo  ne  non  impetrem,  I fear  I shall  not  obtain  it  (i.  e.  though  I wish  it) ; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  5. : non  quo  verear,  ne  tua  virtus  opinumi  homimtm  mm  re- 
spondeat;— or  non  belongs  to  the  verb  alone,  as  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  18. : Vnum 
vereor,  ne  senatus  Pompeiwn  nolit  dimitiere,  I fear  the  senate  will  not  let 
Pompey  go  (viz.  though  I wish  it  may  do  so). 

[§  536.]  c)  Quo  is  properly  the  ablative  of  the  relative  pro- 
noun, and  stands  for  ut  eo  (§  567.),  “ in  order  that,”  or  “ that 
by  this  means.”  But  it  is  commonly  joined  only  with  compara- 
tives. Non  quo  answers  to  the  English,  “ not  as  if  ” (instead 
of  which  however  we  may  also  say  non  quod),  and  non  quin, 
“ not  as  if  not.”  The  clause  following  after  such  a sentence 
begins  with  sed  quod  or  sed  quia  with  the  indicative  (sometimes 
also  with  sed  alone),  or  with  ut. 

Ager  non  semel  aratur,  sed  novatur  et  iteratur,  quo  meliores  fetus 
possit  et  grandiores  edere,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  30. 

Legem  brevem  esse  oportet,  quo  facilius  ab  imperitis  teneatur, 
Senec.  Epist.  94. 

Ad  te  litteras  dedi,  non  quo  haberem  magnopere,  quod  scriberem, 
sed  ut  hquerer  tecum  absens,  Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  15. 

Note  1.  Quo  is  also  used  for  et  eo,  and  when  joined  with  comparatives  it 
corresponds  with  a subsequent  eo  or  hoc,  in  the  sense  of  the  more — the  more. 
In  both  eases  it  is  no  more  than  an  ordinary  relative,  and  is  joineii  with  the 
indicative,  for  the  subjunctive  after  ipu>  is  used  only,  as  in  the  above  exam- 
ples, when  it  expresses  an  intention  or  purpose. 

S37.]  Note  2.  The  above-mentioned  use  of  non  quo  was  fonnerly  very 
much  disputed,  and  critics  wanted  every  where  to  substitute  for  it  non  qiioil, 
and  to  confine  mm  quo  to  those  passii;;es  in  which  a presumed  intention  is 
denied.  But  this  would  require  an  idteration  in  too  many  passages.  See 
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my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  35.  in  fin.  It  cannot  however  he  denierl,  thr^l  on 
the  wliole  it  is  more  siife  to  say  non  (juod^  also  non  eo  quod  or  non  idea  quod 
and  non  quia,  all  of  which  are  joined  with  the  subjunctive.  Examples  arc 
numerous:  non  quin,  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att  vii.  26. : Ego  me  ducem  in  civili  hello 
neg-ari  esse,  non  quin  rectum  esset,  sed  quia,  quod  rnfdto  rectius  fud,  id  mihi 
fraudem  tulit;  in  like  manner  non  quin  confiderem  diligentiae  tuae,  not  as  if  I 
bud  not  coiifitlcnce  in  your  diligence;  non  quin  hreviter  resjurngum  rcdtli  potu- 
erit,  not  as  if  a short  answer  could  not  have  been  given.  Comp.  Liv.  iv.  57. 
But  in  tlic  same  sense  wc  may  also  separate  the  negative  and  say  non  quo 
non,  non  quod  non  or  non  quia  non,  as  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  1.:  non  quia  philosophia 
Graecis  et  litteris  et  doctoribus  percipi  non  posset,  and  p.  Milon.  22. : Mtijores 
nostri  in  dominum  de  servo  quaeri  nolueruni,  non  quia  non  posset  verum  ince^ 
niri,  sed  quia  vxdehatur  indigimm  esse.  Hence  Krnesti  should  not  have  been 
surprised  at  finrling  this  expression  in  Tacitus,  Hist,  i.  15.  But  non  quia  in 
the  pn)tasis,  with  the  indicative  (iu  Liv.  xxxiU.  27. : non  quia  satis  dignos 
eos  credebat,  and  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  4. : mm  quia  industria  Elaviani  egebant,  sed 
%tt.  See.)  — and  sed  quod  in  the  apodosis  with  the  subjunctive  — (in  Cic.  ad 
Earn.  iv.  7. : consilium  tuum  reprehendere  non  audeo,  non  quin  ab  eo  ipse  dis^ 
sentiam,  sed  quod  ea  te  sapientia  esse  judicem,  ut  meum  consilium  non  ante- 
ponam  tuo)  — seem  both  to  be  contrary  to  usage. 

[§  538.]  d)  Quin  is  used  after  negative  sentences  and  doubtful 
questions  witli  quis  and  quid,  which  diflPer  only  in  form  from 
affirmative  propositions  with  nemo  and  nihil,  first,  for  qui  non, 
quae  non,  quod  non,  and  secondly,  for  ut  non  (“  that  not”  or 
“ without”  when  followed  by  a present  participle.)  Quin, 
equivalent  to  a relative  pronoun  with  non,  is  used  especially 
after  the  expressions  nemo,  ntdlus,  7iihil,  vix,  aegre  — est,  reperi- 
tur,  invenitur,  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  36. : repertus  ett  nemo  quin 
mori  diceret  satius  esse ; the  use  of  quin  for  ut  non  cannot  be 
limited  to  particular  expressions,  but  we  must  especially  observe 
the  phrase  facere  non  possum  quin,  and  in  the  passive  voice, 
Jiiri  non  potest  quin,  where  the  double  negative  renders  the 
affirmative  meaning  more  emphatic.  So  also  nulla  causa  est, 
quid  causae  estf  nihil  causae  est — quin  hocfaciam. 

Quis  est  quin  cemat,  quanta  vis  sit  in  sensibus  f Cicero. 

Nihil  tarn  difficile  est,  quin  quaerendo  investigari  possit,  Terent. 

Heaut.  iv.  2.  8. 

Nunqnam  tarn  male  est  Siculis,  quin  aliquid  facete  et  commode 

dicant,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  43. 

Facere  non  potui,  quin  tihi  et  sententiam  et  voluntaiem  declararem 

meam,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  13. 

[§  69).]  Note  1.  We  said  above  that  quin  was  used  only  for  the  nominat. 
qui,  quae,  quod  with  non,  and  this  must  indeed  be  considered  as  the  general 
rule,  although  qttin  is  sometimes  found  in  prose  instead  of  the  accusat.  quod 
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non,  which  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  identity  of  the  nom.  and  acc.  in  the 
neuter  gentler,  and  instead  of  the  ablat.  €[uo  non  (after  dies);  e. g.  Cic.  in 
Verr.  iv.  1.  neg-o  in  Sicilia  quidquam  fuisse^  quin  conquisierit ; Stieton.  A'ero, 
45. : nihil  contumeliarum  defuit  quin  subiret ; Cic.  ad  Alt.  i.  1. : dies  fere  md~ 
hut  est  quin  hie  Satrius  domutn  meam  ventitet ; Brut.  88. ; nullum  patiehatur 
esse  diem  (Ilortensius)  quin  aut  in  foro  diceret  aut  meditaretur  extra  foTmm. 
Here  too  the  fact  of  qui  being  equivalent  to  quo  may  have  had  some  influ- 
ence. Other  passages  may  be  explained  by  ut  mm.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  that  qui  non.,  &c.  may  be  used  for  quin^  and  this  occurs  very  fre- 
quently, e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Place.  25, : quis  enim  erat  qui  non  sciret^  &c.  It  must 
be  observed  that  when  quin  stands  for  qui  non  or  quod  non,  the  pronoun  is, 
id,  although  superfluous,  is  somelinies  added  for  the  sake  of  greater  emphasis, 
as  Cic.  VI  Verr.  i.  59.:  Quis  in  ciraim  maximum  venit,  quin  is  uiwquoque  grudu 
de  avaritia  tua  commoncretur  f de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  9. : Cleanthes  negat  ullum 
cibum  esse  tarn  gravem,  quin  is  die  et  noctc  concoquatur;  ibid.  iii.  13.:  nihil 
est  quod  sensum  habeat,  quin  id  intereat ; Sallust,  Jug.  63. : norms  nemo  tarn 
clarus  erat  quin  is  indignus  eo  honore  haberetier. 

The  place  of  quin  is  further  not  unfrequently  supplied  by  ut  non.  Thus  we 
read,  on  the  one  hand,  quin  in  Terence,  Eun.  iv.7.21, : Nunquam  accedo,  quin 
ahs  te  abeam  doctior.,  I never  visit  you  without  leaving  wiser  (than  when  I 
came)  ; and  in  Nepos,  Tlmol.  1. : Muter  vero  post  id  factum  (nccem  fratris) 
neque  domum  Jilium  ad  seadmisit  neque  adspexit,  quin  eum  fratricidam  vnpium- 
que  detestans  compellaret^  without  calling  him  a fratricide;  — and  on  the 
other  hand  ut  non  in  jirecisely  the  same  sense,  as  in  Cicero,  p.  Leg.  Man.  7. : 
mere  ilia  non  possunt,  ut  haec  non  eodem  labefacta  motu  concidant ; Sueton. 
Aug.  56. : Augustus  nunquam  JUios  suos  populo  commendavit,  ut  non  adjiccret 
(without  adding)  si  merebuntur.  It  also  wcurs  aflar  facere  non  possum.,  and 
fieri  non  potest.,  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att.  xi.  21.:  Tu  etsi  non  potuhti  tdlo  rnodo  facere^ 
ut  mihi  iUcem  epistolam  non  mitteres : tanmn  mallern  non  esse  missam ; in  Verr. 
ii.  77. : feri  non  potest.,  ut  eum  tu  in  tua  procincia  non  cognoris. 

* It  is  obvious  that  both  qui  non  and  ut  non  must  be  Jistal,  and  not  (piiu, 
when  no  negative  precedes,  or  when  non  belongs  to  a particular  word  of  a 
sentence,  and  not  to  the  leading  verb.  Accordingly,  we  cannot  say  mm 
adeo  imperitus  sum  quin  sciarm,  but  ut  nesciam,  since  non  negatives  only  the 
word  adeo. 

[§  540.]  From  this  we  must  distinguish  the  use  of  quin  after 
non  dubitOj  non  est  dubium,  non  ambigo  (I  doubt  not),  and  many- 
other  expressions  containing  a negative ; as  non  abest ; nihil., 
pauliimy  non  proculy  hand  multum  abest;  non^  vix,  aegre  abs- 
tineo ; tenere  mcy  or  temperari  mihi  non  possum ; non  impedio, 
non  recuso,  nihil  practermittOy  and  the  like.  For  in  these 
cases  the  negative  contained  in  quin  is  superfluous,  and  is  only 
a sort  of  continuation  of  the  preceding  non  (tis  the  Greek  pJ]  ov 
before  an  infinitive);  hence  it  is  generally  not  expressed  in 
English,  quin  being  rendered  by  “ that,”  or  by  “ to”  with  an 
infinitive.  E.  g.  non  dubito  quin  domi  sity  I have  no  doubt, 
(that)  he  is  at  home  ; non  multum  abest  quin  miserrimns  sim, 
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not  much  is  wanting  to  make  me  the  most  wretched  of  men ; nulla 
mora  fuit,  quin  decemerent  helium,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  decree 
war.  Hence,  as  quin  in  this  case  is  only  a form  of  expression, 
non  is  BU]>craddcd,  if  the  dependent  sentence  is  to  have  a really 
negative  meaning.  Thus  we  find  not  unfrequcntly,  at  least, 
non  duhito  quin  non,  which  is  easily  explained  by  translating  non 
dubito  quin  by  “ I believe,”  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  40. : in  quibus 
non  duhito  quin  offensionem  negligentiae  vitare  atque  effugere  non 
possim,  I believe  that  I cannot  escape  the  charge  of  negligence ; 
comp,  ad  Att,  v.  11.  in  fin. ; de  Off.’m.  3. : Duhitandum  non  est, 
quin  nunquam  possit  utilitas  cum  honestate  contendere,  we  must 
believe,  or  be  convinced  tliat  utility  can  never  be  opjwsed  to 
virtue.  It  should  however  be  observed  that  e.xprcssions  ini- 
plying  an  obstacle  are  properly  followed,  according  to  § 543.,  by 
qnomimis  instead  of  quin. 

Dux  ille  Grneriae  nusquam  optat,  ut  Ajacis  similes  luiheat  decern, 
sed  lit  Nestoris  ; quod  si  accidcrit,  non  duhitat  quin  hreci  Troja 
sit  peritura,  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  10. 

Num  dubitas  quin  specimen  naturae  capi  decent  ex  optima  quwpie 
natura  f Cic.  Tusc.  i.  14. 

Quis  igitur  duhitet,  quin  in  virtute  divitiae  sint  f Cicero. 

£go  nihil  practermisi,  quantum  facere  potui,  quin  Pompeium  a 
CaesarU  conjunctions  avocarem,  Cic,  Philip,  ii.  10. 

Infesta  contio  viz  inhiheri  putuit,  quin  protiuus  suo  more  saxa  in 
Polemonem  Jaceret,  Curt.  vii.  6.  (2.). 

Tiberium  non  fortuna,  non  solitudines  protegebant,  quin  tormenta 
pectoris  suasque  ipse  pocnas  fateretur.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  6. 

[§  sti.]  Note  2.  If  we  are  to  take  the  language  of  Cicero  as  our  guide,  it 
is  less  correct  to  use  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  after  non  duhito.  in  the 
sense  of  “I  do  not  doubt,”  instead  of  quin;  but  it  often  occurs  in  Curtins 
and  Livy  (see  Drakenborch  on  Liv.  xxii.  55.,  and  xxxvi.  41.),  ainl  in  Xepos 
exclusively,  which  may  be  considered  as  a peculiarity  of  this  author ; in  later 
writers  it  is  found  frequently.  But  the  only  passage  in  Cicero,  which  is 
alleged  as  an  example  of  non  dubito  followed  by  the  accusative  with  the 
infinitive,  vix.  ad  Att.  vii.  1.,  has  hitherto  had  a wrong  puneliiation,  and 
according  to  Bremi  (on  Nep.  Praefat.)  we  must  read : Me  autem  nterijue 
numerat  suum,  nisi  forte  simulat  alter : nam  Pompeilu  non  dubiiat.  Fere  euim 
judicat,  ea,  quae  de  republica  nunc  sentiat,  mihi  valde  probari.  The  partiality 
for  the  construction  with  quin  is  attested  by  some  pa-ssages,  in  which  this 
conjunction  is  used  instead  of  the  accusat.  with  the  infinitive,  becau.se  the 
leading  sentence  may  be  concelvetl  to  contain  the  same  idea  ns  non  dubito,  as 
Cic.  p.  Flacc.  27.:  Qius  ipnorat  quin  tria  Oraecorum  genera  sint;  comp. 
Quintil.  xii.  7,  8.:  quis  iguorat  quin  id  huge  sit  hom  stissimum ; Cic.  Tusc.  v. 
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7. : atipd  altermn  did  (i.e.  in  dubium  rocari)  non  potett  qvun  ii,  qm  nihil 
mehutjU^  heati  tint. 

Hut  when  dubito  and  non  dubito  signify  “I  scruple"  or  “hesitate,”  and  the 
sentence  following  contains  the  same  sulijcct,  they  arc  generally  followed  by 
the  infinitive ; c.  g.  non  dubito  reipoiub  re ; Cicero  non  dvbitabut  conjuratoe 
eupplicio  afficere ; though  Cicero  often  uses  quin  even  in  these  cases,  as  in  I Vrr. 

ii.  13.  : nemo  dubitavit,  quin  roluntatem  epectaret  ejue,  quern  stalim  de  eapite 
euo  puturet  judicaturum ; p.  Place.  17.:  dubitatu,  judicee,  quin  ah  hoc  i/^no- 
tieaimo  Phryge  mibiliaeimum  deem  vindicelis  f (a  negative  i|ucstion,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  “you  must  not  hesitate.")  Comp. /).  /.eg.  Man.  16.  in  fin. 
and  23. ; p.  Milan.  23.  § 63. ; de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  26.  § 69.  Schneider  on  Caesar, 
Pell.  Gall.  ii.  2. 

We  here  add  the  remark  that  “I  doubt  whether”  is  e.xpressed  iu  Latin 
by  dubito  eitne,  dubito  utrum — an,  dubito  sitne — an,  or  dubito  num,  numquid; 
for  dubito  an  and  dul>ium  eat  an  are  used,  like  neacio  an,  by  the  best  writers  with 
an  allirmative  meaning.  Sec  § 354. 

[§  .MS.]  Note  3.  Quin  is  used  in  another  sense  with  the  indicatiee,  implying  a 
question  or  an  e.xhortntion;  this  is  in  accordance  with  its  original  elements,  living 
com|Hiiiiided  of  ne  (i.  e-  non)  and  the  ancient  ablative  qui  of  the  interrogative 
pronoun  quid,  e.  g.  Liv. : quin  conacendimua  equoaf  Why  do  we  not  mount 
our  horses  ? Cic.  p.  Pubir.  6. : Quin  enntinetia  nocem  indicem  abdtitiae  reatraef 
Curt.  v.  22. : Quin  igitur  vleiacitnur  Graeciam,  et  urbi  facea  aubdimuat  and  so 
in  many  other  passages.  As  such  questions  are  equivalent  to  exhortations 
(and  diircrcnt  from  questions  with  car  non,  which  always  require  an  answer), 
qiun  in  this  sense  is  also  joined  with  the  iiiqienitive,  e.g.  quin  die  atatim,  well, 
tell  me ! quin  aic  attendile  judicea,  pray,  pay  attention ! — or  with  the  first 
jK-rsoii  plural  of  the  subjunctive,  as  quin  exjuriarnur,  why  do  we  not  try,  or 
let  us  try ! Hence  quin,  without  being  conneeted  with  any  verb,  signifies 
“even"  or  “rather,”  just  as  quin  ctiam,  quin  potiua,  quin  iinmo;  as  in  Cicero: 
credibile  non  eat,  (pmntum  acribam  die,  quin  etiam  noctibua. 

[§  543.]  c)  Quonihius  (for  ut  co  minus,  in  order  tlmt  not)  is 
mostly  used  after  verbs  expressing  a hindrance,  where  also  ne, 
and  if  a negative  precedes,  quin  may  he  used.  Tlie  jirincipal 
verbs  of  this  kind  are:  — deterrere,  impedire,  intercedere,  obsistere, 
obstare,  officere,  prohibere,  recusare,  repupnare  ; hut  there  are 
several  other  expressions  which  convey  the  s:une  meaning,  e.  g. 
slat  or  Jit  per  me,  I am  the  cause ; tion  puejno,  nihil  morur,  nan 
continco  me,  &c. 

Cimtm  nunquam  in  kortis  custodem  imposuit,  ne  quis  impediretur, 
quominus  ejus  rebus,  quibus  quisque  vellct,  fruerctur,  Nep. 
dm.  4. 

Parmmio,  quum  audissrt,  venenum  a Philippo  medico  repi  partin', 
deterrere  cum  voluit  epistola  scripta,  quominus  medicamentum 
biberet,  quod  medieus  dare  constitueret.  Curt.  vL  40.  (10.). 

[§  M4.]  Note.  Impedire,  drterrere,a.\\Arecumre,  however,  are  sometimes, and 
prohibi  re  frequeiitly  (§  607.),  followeil  by  the  infinitive  ; e.g.  Cues.  Itell.  Gall. 

iii.  22.;  neque  adhue  repertua  cat  ipiiaqiiam,  qui  uiori  recuaurct;  Cie.  tic  Off.  ii. 
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2. : quid  at  igitur,  quod  me  impediat,  ea,  quae  mihi  probabiiia  videantur,  tequif 
in  Verr.  i.  S. : nefariat  ejus  libidinet  commemorare  pudore  deterreor ; in 
Verr.  v.  45. : prohibentur  parentea  adire  ad  Jilioa,  prohibentur  liberie  euia 
cibum  veetitumque  ferre;  de  Off.  iii.  11.:  male,  qui  peregrinoa  urbibua  uti 
prohibenl.  In  one  passage  of  Cicero  (j>.  Boac.Am.  52.)  prohibere  is  followed 
by  ul:  J)i  prohibeant,  judicea,  ut  hoc,  quod  majorea  conailium  publicum  vocari 
voluerunt,  praeaidium  aectorum  exiatimetur.  This  however  should  not  be 
imitated.  Instead  of  quominua  we  sometimes  find  quo  aeciua  (see  § 283.),  es- 
pecially in  the  work  ad  Herennium. 

[§  545.]  7.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  propositions  which  are 
introduced  into  others,  after  relative  pronouns  and  conjunctions, 
when  those  propositions  express  the  thoughts  or  words  of 
another  person.  (In  many  cases  they  are  the  thoughts  or 
words  of  the  speaker  liimsclf,  but  he  then  speaks  of  himself  as 
of  a third  person.)  To  make  this  general  rule  more  clear,  we 
shall  distinguish  the  various  cases  in  which  such  clauses  arc 
inserted. 

a)  Clauses  inserted  in  the  construction  of  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive,  when  they  are  to  express  the  thoughts  or 
words  of  the  person  spoken  of,  or  when  they  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  statement  implied  in  the  accusat.  with  the  infinitive. 
Socrates  dicere  solebat,  omnes  in  eo,  quod  scirent,  satis  esse  elo- 
quentes,  Cic.  de  Orat,  i.  14. 

Mos  est  Athenis  laudari  in  coniione  eos,  qui  sint  in  proeliis  in- 
terfecti,  Cic.  Orat.  44. 

Quid  potest  esse  tarn  apertum,  tamque  perspicuum,  quum  coelum 
suspeximus,  coelestiaque  contemplati  sumus,  quam  esse  aliquod 
numen  praestantissimae  mentis,  quo  haec  regantur,  Cic.  de 
Nat.  Dear.  ii.  2. 

Note.  If  we  take  the  first  of  these  examples,  the  worJ.s  which  Socrates 
said  arc : omnea  in  eo,  quod  aciunt,  aatia  aunt  eloquentes,  and  the  clause  in  eo 
quod  aciunt  is  a part  of  his  statement ; hence  it  is  expressed  by  the  subjunc- 
tive, if  the  leading  verb  is  changed  into  the  infinitive.  In  the  last  example, 
the  belief  is ; eat  deua  ab  eoque  hie  mundus  regitur,  and  not  merely  dena  eat; 
hence  regitur,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  it,  is  exiiresscd  by  the  subjunc- 
tive. The  tense  of  such  an  inserted  clause  depends  upon  that  of  the  leading 
verb,  on  which,  in  fact,  the  whole  sentence  is  dependent.  The  inserted  clause 
has  the  indicative  when  it  contains  a remark  of  the  sj>eaker  (or  writer)  himself, 
and  not  a thought  or  words  of  the  person  spoken  of  (the  subject  of  the  leading 
proposition).  Let  us  examine  the  .sentence  quoa  viceria  amicoa  tibi  ease  cave 
credaa,  do  not  believe  that  tliose  whom  you  have  conquered,  are  your  friends. 
Here  the  person  whose  opinion  is  refuted,  thinks  that  those  whom  he  has 
conquered  are  his  friends.  If  we  iise  the  indicative  cave  tibi  amicoa  (hosj 
eaae  credaa,  tpwa  vwiati,  the  last  two  words  are  merely  an  addition  of  the  sj>eaker, 
by  which  he  describes  those  people,  the  person  to  whom  the  advice  is  given  not 
being  supposed  to  have  expressed  that  thought,  llcnce  the  subjunctive  has 
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its  peculiar  place  in  general  sentences,  in  which  a class  of  things  is  mentioned, 
wliiuli  exists  only  as  a conception  or  idea,  while  the  individnal  thing  has  a 
real  existence ; e.  g.  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  II.:  Ett  emm  ulcucendi  et  ptmiemU  modtu, 
atque  hand  tcio  an  tatit  »U  evm  qm  lacesnerit  injwriae  nute  poenitere,  i.  e.  each 
individual  offender.  This  is  commonly  called  an  indefinite  expression ; but 
we  should  rather  call  it  a general  or  uainersol  one. 

MS.]  Explanatory  clauses,  especially  circumlocutions,  introduced  by  a 
relative  pronoun,  are  sometimes  found  with  the  indicative,  because  such  an 
explimation  may  be  regarded  as  standing  by  itself,  and  therefore  need  not 
share  in  the  relation  of  dependence  in  which  the  other  sentence  stands;  e.  g. 
Cic.  p.  Arch.  9. : Jtaque  Me  Marius  item  eximie  L.  Plotium  dilexit,  cujus  ingenio 
putabat  ea,  quae  gesserat,  posse  celehrari.  Ea,  quae  gessisset  would  not  be 
incorrect ; but  eo  quae  gesserat  is  a circumlocution  for  res  a se  gestae,  his  deeds. 
Comp.  Goerenz  on  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  5. ; nam  sic  habetute,  magistratibus  Usque 
qui praesnnt  rempublicam  contineri,  where  the  common  reading  is praesini.  Liv. 
iii.  71. : Ibi  iiifil:  annum  se  tertium  et  octogesimum  agere,  et  in  eo  agro,  de  quo 
agitur,  militasse;  that  is,  the  field  in  question,  de  quo  agitur  standing  by  itself 
and  independent.  But  the  use  of  the  indicative  in  such  cases  must  not  be 
e.xtendcd  too  far ; the  subjunctive  is  so  universally  employed  in  clauses  in- 
serted in  the  con.struction  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinit.,  when  they  really 
contain  the  thoughts  or  words  of  another  person,  that  exceptions  even  in 
classical  prose  writers,  os  Caesar  and  Livy,  are  only  isolated  peculiarities,  and 
ought  not  to  tempt  us  to  neglect  the  rule.  The  following  passages  of  Livy, 
for  example,  can  only  be  regarded  as  careless  expressions,  iii.  13. : se  baud 
multo  post,  quam  pestilentia  in  urbe  fuerut,  in  jueentuiem  grassantem  in  Subura 
incidisse,  and  iii.  2. : legatos  nuntiare  jussit,  Q.  Fabium  consulem  Aequis  bellum 
afferre  eadem  dextra  armata,  quam  pacatam  illis  antea  dederat, — instead  of 
fuisset  and  dedisset.  But  in  C.aesar,  Bell.  Gall.  iii.  2. : per  exploratores  certior 
f actus  est,  ex  ea  parte  tici,  quam  Gallis  concesserat,  omnes  noctu  discessisse,  — 
we  are  reminded  by  the  indicative  that  the  addition  quam  Gallis  concesserat 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  explanatory  remark  of  Caesar,  and  not  as  words  of 
the  exploratores,  who  would  probably  have  expressed  themselves  otherwise. 

[§  547.]  i)  Clauses  introduced  into  n proposition  which  is 
expressed  by  tlie  subjunctive,  are  likewise  in  the  subjunctive, 
when  they  arc  to  be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
leading  proposition,  being  included  in  the  purpose,  request, 
precept,  or  command  of  another  person,  or  (with  si)  in  the  sup- 
posed circumstances,  e.  g.  Rex  imperavit,  tit,  quae  hello  opus 
esseni,  pararentur. 

Eo  sitnus  animo,  ut  nihil  in  malis  ducamus,  quod  sit  vel  a dco 
immortali,  vel  a natura  constitutum,  Cic.  Tusc.  L 49. 

Memoria  erat  tanta  (Ilortensius)  quantum  in  nullo  cognovisse 
me  arbitror,  ut,  quae  secum  commentatus  esset,  ea  sine  scripto 
verbis  eisdem  redderet,  quibus  cogitavisset,  Cic.  Brut.  88. 

Note.  In  the  first  of  these  examples  the  conviction  required  is  this  : nihil 
in  malis  duco,  quod  a deo  est  constitutum,  and  not  merely  nihil  in  nudis  dueo. 
The  clause  beginning  with  quod,  therefore,  is  a part  of  the  conviction,  and  is 
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therefore  expressed  by  the  subjunctive,  like  the  other.  But  here  we  must 
observe — 1.  that  not  all  propositions  with  a subjunctive  express  a purpose  or 
object,  but  some  of  them  merely  a quality  (when  ita,  tarn,  Udis,  &c.  precede), 
in  which  case  the  Inserted  clause  bos  the  indicative,  as  Cic.  p.  Leg.  Man.  6. : 
Asia  vero  tarn  opima  est  et  fertilis,  ut  — multitudine  eamm  rerum,  iptae  expor- 
tantw,  facile  omnibus  terris  anteceOat;  2.  that  the  indicative  is  used  in  cir- 
cumlocutions, just  as  in  similar  clauses  inserted  in  the  construction  of  tlic 
occus.  with  the  infinit. ; e.  g.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  59. : Einpiendi  vis  efficit, 
ut  ea,  quae  ignoramus,  discere,  et  ea,  quae  scimus,  alios  docere  possimus ; in 
Verr.  iv.  7. : vervmtamen  a vohis  ita  arbitror  speefari  oportere,  quanti  haec 
eorum  jwlicio,  qui  studiosi  sunt  harum  rerum,  aestimentur ; Brut.  49. : efficiatur 
avlctn  ab  oratore,  ncaie,  ut  ii  qui  audiunt  ita  efficiantur,  ut  orator  vclit,  vulgi 
assensu  et  populari  approbations  judicari  solet,  where  Ernesti  made  the  ar- 
bitrary emendation  audianL  The  some  is  the  cose  in  definitions,  os  Cic.  de 
Invent,  ii.  12. : Vidcre  igitur  oportet,  quae  sitU  convenientia  cum  ipso  negotio, 
hoc  est,  quae  ab  re  sejxirari  non  possunt. 

[§  MS.]  There  are  other  cases  also,  in  which  clauses  thus  inserted  are 
treated  as  remarks  of  the  s[>eaker  (or  writer),  mill  c.xpressed  by  the 
indicative,  although  they  ought  to  have  been  treated  os  jiai'ts  of  the 
dejicndent  projxisition,  and  accordingly  expressed  by  the  subjunctive ; e.  g. 
Nep.  Milt.  3. : Miltiades  hortatus  est  pontis  custodes,  ne  a fortuna  ilatam  occa- 
sionejn  liberandae  Graeciac  dimitterent.  Nam  si  cum  his  copiis,  quas  secum 
transportarerat,  interisset  Darius,  non  solum  Europam  fore  tutam,  &c. ; Them. 
5. : nam  Themistoclcs  verens,  ne  (rex)  bellare  persereraret,  certiorem  exon  fecit, 
id  agi,  xd  poxis,  qxtem  die  in  Hellesponto  fecerut,  dissolveretxo-.  Here  the  writer 
is  speaking  to  his  reader,  as  is  shown  in  the  last  passage  by  the  pronoun  ille; 
but  this  is  not  common,  and  in  the  fii'st  passage  the  indicative  is  very  sin- 
gular, and  at  least  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Cicero.  So  also  in  Curtius,  x. 
26. : ubi  ille  esset,  cujxis  imperiion,  cujus  auspieium  secxiti  erant,  reqxiirebaid, 
where  secxdi  esseut  should  have  been  used,  as  the  clause  is  part  of  tlie  wonls 
of  the  Macedonians;  and  it  is  strange  to  see  the  writer  add  it  as  his  own 
remark. 

[§  549.]  c)  Lastly,  when  a proposition  containing  the  state- 
ment of  a fact,  and  therefore  expressed  by  the  indicative,  lias 
another  dependent  upon  it  or  added  to  it  (by  a conjunction  or  a 
relative  pronoun),  the  dependent  clause  is  expressed  by  the 
subjunctive,  provided  the  substance  of  it  is  alleged  as  the  sen- 
timent or  the  words  of  the  jicrson  spoken  of,  and  not  of  the 
BjKjaker  himself.  Thus  the  proposition:  Nuctu  amhululat  in 
publico  Themistocles,  quod  somnum  capere  non  posset  (Cic.  Tv.<ic. 
iv.  1 9.)  suggests,  that  Themistoclcs  himself  gave  this  reason  for 
liis  walking  at  night.  But  I,  the  writer  of  the  projKisition,  may 
cxjircss  the  reason  as  my  own  remark,  and  in  this  case  the  in- 
dicative poterat  is  required,  as  well  as  ainbululat. 

Bene  majores  nostri  accubitionem  cpularcm  amicorum,  quia  vitae 

conjunctioncm  haberet,  conxiivium  iiominarunt,  Cic.  Cat.  Ahy. 

13. 
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Socrates  accicsatus  est,  quod  corrumperet  juventutem  et  novas  su- 
perstitiones  induceret,  Quintil.  iv.  4. 

Aristides  nonne  ob  earn  causam  expulsus  est  patria,  quod  practer 
modum  Justus  esset  9 Cic.  Tusc.  v.  36. 

The  clause  beginning  with  quod  in  the  second  of  these  ex- 
amples contains  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  accusers  of  Socrates; 
and  the  subjunctive  in  the  last  example  indicates  that  the 
reason  there  stated  was  alleged  by  the  Athenians  themselves, 
according  to  the  well-known  story,  and  it  remains  uncertain 
whctlicr  Aristides  was  really  so  just ; but  this  uncertauity 
would  not  exist  if  the  indicative  had  been  used. 

[§  S50.]  Note  1.  'When  a clause  thus  appended  or  inserted  contains  the 
sentiment  of  the  subject  of  the  leading  clause,  or  his  own  words,  all  re- 
ferences to  him  are  expressed  by  the  reflective  pronoun  sui,  sibi,  se,  and  by 
the  possessive  suus  (see  above  § 125.)  ; e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  15. : nam  mihi 
scUo  jam  a regibus  ultimis  aUatas  esse  littcras,  guibus  mihi  grutias  agant,  guod 
se  mea  senleniia  reges  appeUacerine,  — and  we  might  add : good  sc  suosgue 
liberos  ob  suu  merita  in  populum  Romanum  reges  appeUutcrim,  &c. ; Ji  ep. 
Them.  8. : hac  necessitate  couctus  domino  navis  giii  sit  aperit,  multa  poUicens,  si 
se  conservasset.  It  is  most  frequently  the  case,  when  the  conjunctions  express 
an  intention,  for  an  intention  most  commonly  originates  in  the  subject ; e.  g. 
Cic.  de  Dirin.  i.  27. : turn  ei  dormienti  idem  ille  visas  est  rogare,  ut,  guoniam 
sibi  vim  non  suhrenisset,  mortem  suam  7ie  imdtam  esse  patcrctur.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  the  person  to  whom  the  pronoun  refers,  is  expressed  (in 
the  noininat.)  as  the  grammatical  subject  of  the  proposition  or  not ; and  it  is 
sufficient,  if  it  can  be  conceived  as  such,  that  is,  if  it  is  the  logical  subject ; 
e.  g.  Nep.  Pans.  4. : gmim  ei  in  suspicionem  venisset,  aliguid  in  epistola  de  se 
esse  scriptum,  for  the  words  guum  ei  in  suspicionem  venisset  are  equivalent  to 
guum  suspicaretur ; Cic.  ail  Att.  ii.  1 8. : A Caesare  valde  liberaliter  invitor 
(i.  e.  Caesar  me  invitat),  sibi  >d  sim  legatus,  whereas  in  another  place  (ad  Att. 
X.  4.  7.)  Cicero  writes : a Curione  mihi  nuntiatum  est,  eum  ad  me  venire, 
because  this  is  not  equivalent  to  Curio  mihi  mmtiat,  but  to  nuntius  e domo 
Curionis  vend. 

Hut  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  a sentiment  which  shoidd  have  been 
expressed  in  the  fonn  of  dciwndcnce,  being  the  sentiment  of  the  sidyect,  is 
expressed  by  the  writer  as  if  it  were  a remark  of  his  own  ; e.g.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
ii.  34. : ferebat  Stheuius,  ut  poterat ; tangebatur  tamen  animi  dolore  necessario, 
quod  domtim  ejus  exomatam  atgue  instructam  fere  jam  iste  reddiderai  mulam 
atgue  inaiuan ; the  more  usual  mode  of  speaking  would  have  been  guod 
domum  suam  iste  reddidisset.  Such  sentences  should  be  our  guide  in  recog- 
nising and  explaining  the  irregularity  of  those,  in  which  the  pronoun  is  is 
added  notwithstanding  the  subjunctive;  e.g.  Liv.  i.  45.:  Sex.  Targuinius  e 
suis  UHum  sciscitatum  Romam  ad  patrem  mittit,  guidnam  se  faoere  vellet, 
guundoguidem,  ut  omnia  unus  Gabiis  posset,  ei  dei  dedissent.  The  ordinary 
practice  requires  sibi;  but  other  examples  of  a similar  kind  in  which  the 
reflective  pronoun  is  neglected  are  found  here  and  there,  in  clauses  expressing 
an  intention  after  vl  and  ne,  and  in  clauses  dependent  upon  the  construction 
of  the  accus.  with  the  infinitive  ; e.g.  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  54.  ^ 232. ; and  rather 
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frequently  in  Caesar.  (Be«.  OaU.  i.  6.  4. ; i.  1 1 . 3. ; i.  14.  4.)  It  occurs  more 
especially,  when  the  dependent  clause  has  its  own  subject,  for  then  the 
pr^oun  se  or  tibi  might  be  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  dependent  clause  : 
hence  the  cases  of  it  or  ilU  are  used  instead,  as  Cic.  p.  Arch.  10. : SuUa  malo 
poelae,  quod  epigramma  in  turn  fecinet  tantummodo  aUemit  vertilrut  longiua- 
^it,  statim  praemium  tribui  justit,— for  in  se  might  be  referred  to  the  poet 
himself;  Caes.  BeU.  Gall.  i.  6. : Helvetii  seie  AUobroget  vi  coae^ros  exitti- 
mabani,  ut  per  sues  fnet  eot  ire  paterentur ; Sallust,  Jug.  96. : (Sulla)  magit 
id  laborare,  ut  illi  (Sullae)  qttam  plurimi  debereni ; Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  39. : 
Audistis  Huper  dicere  legalos  Tyndaritanos,  Mercurium,  qui  tacrit  annieertariit 
apud  eot  coleretur,  Verrit  imperio  ette  tublatum.  Sometimes,  however,  such 
ambiguity  is  less  carefully  avoided,  and  ^epos  ^Ilann.  12.)  in  one  dependent 
clause  even  uses  two  reflective  pronouns  referring  to  diflerent  persons: 
Patret  contcripti  legalos  in  Bithyniam  miserunl,  qui  ab  rege  peterenl,  ne 
inimicissimum  suum  tecum  haberet  tibique  dederet;  Curt.  viii.  1. : Scythae 
petebant,  ut  regie  sui  Jiliam  matrimonio  tibi  jungeret,  for  which  regis  iptorum 
fiiam  might  have  been  used,  if  it  liad  been  necessary.  See  § 702.  The  ca^ 
is  also  reversed,  and  good  writers  sometimes  use  tibi  instead  of  ei  or  ipti; 
e.g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  49. : Bexo  hie  non  quae  privatim  tibi  eripuisti,  ted  unicum 
abt  te  JUium  Jlagitat;  comp.  p.  Bote.  Am.  2.  § 6. ; Be  Divin.  i.  54.  init. ; 
Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  9.  Sometimes  suits  seems  to  stand  for  gus  or  ipsius,  as 
it  refers  only  to  a subject  mentioned  in  the  proposition,  without  the  clause 
itself  being  the  sentiment  of  the  leading  subject  ; e.g.  Cic.  Philip,  iv.  2. : 
Quod  eral  praetidiurn  liberlatis  vestrae,  nisi  C.  Coetarit  fortissimorum  tui 
patris  militum  ezereitut  non  fuisset  f Nep.  Cim.  3. : ineidit  in  eandem  invidiam, 
quam  pater  suut  eetcrique  Athenientium  principet,  &c. ; but  it  has  been  ob- 
served before  (J  125.)  that  suut  also  signifies  “his  own”  as  opposed  to 
alienut,  whence  the  plur,  sui  signifies  “his  people,”  or  “those  belonging 
to  him.” 

[§  55).]  Note  2.  Wc  may  here  notice  a peculiarity  which  is  in  itself 
faulty,  but  of  which  many  examples  occur  in  Cicero,  viz.  clauses  like  “ be- 
cause he  said,”  or  “because  ho  believed,”  are  expressed  by  the  subjunctive, 
although  properly  speaking,  not  these  verbs  themselves,  but  the  clauses 
dependent  on  them  should  be  in  the  subjunctive.  See  Cic.  dc  Off.  i.  13.: 
Qiaan  enim  Hannibalit  permissu  exisset  de  castris,  rediit  paulo  post,  quod  se 
oblitum  neteio  quid  dicere/ — according  to  grammatical  rules  it  should  be  quod 
nescio  quid  oblitus  esset,  or  quod  se  oblitum  esse  nescio  quid  dieebat.  These  two 
constructions  are  combined  in  such  a manner,  t^t  dieebat  assumes  the  form 
of  dependence  expressed  by  the  subjunctive.  The  same  occurs  in  de  Off. 
iii.  31. : cui  (Poraimnio  trib.  pleb.)  quum  esset  nuntiatum,  quod  ilium  iratum 
aUatunm  ad  se  aliquid  eonlra  patrem  arbitraretur,  surrexit  e leetulo ; Sulpicius 
in  Cic.  ad  Pam.  iv.  12. : Ab  Aiheniensibus,  locum  sepulturae  intra  urbem  ut 
darent  impetrare  non  potui,  quod  religione  se  impediri  dicerent.  Comp,  in 
Pison.  36.  in  fin.;  in  Verr.  i.  38.  in  fin.;  ii.  14.  in  fin.,  and  ii.  46.  § 113.  with 
my  note  ; Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  75. : Belloeaei  suum  numerum  non  contulenint, 
quod  se  suo  nomine  atque  arbitrio  cum  Romanis  gesturos  bellum  dicerent.  In 
like  manner  the  subjunctive  dicerent  occurs  in  Sallust  (Co/.  49.)  with  the 
relative  pronoun  : Sed  ubi  consulem  ad  lantum  facinus  impellere  nequeuut,  ip.si 
singillatim  circumeuudo  ahpte  ementiuiulo,  quae  se  ex  \ olturcio  atd  Allobrogibus 
aialisse  dicerent,  mngnam  illi  invidiam  conjbirerant — and  in  Cicero,  in  Terr. 
V.  7.  § 17. ; Philip,  ii.  4.  init. 

[§  552.]  8.  All  sentences  which  contain  an  indirect  qticsfimi. 
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that  is,  which  state  the  subject  of  a direct  question  in  a manner 
which  makes  them  dependent  upon  some  other  verb,  have  the 
verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood.  An  indirect  question,  not  to 
mention  the  verb  “ to  ask”  itself,  generally  depends  upon  those 
verbs  and  expressions  which  usually  govern  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive. 

All  the  words  which  are  used  in  direct  questions  are  also 
used  in  introducing  indirect  or  dependent  questions,  viz.  quis, 
quid;  qui,  quae,  quod;  quot,  qualis,  quantus,  quam,  ubi,  unde, 
quare,  cur,  uter,  quo  (whither  ?),  quomodo,  utrum,  an,  ne  (the 
sufiix),  num. 

Saepe  ne  utile  quidem  est  scire,  quid  futurum  sit,  Cicero. 

Qualis  sit  animus,  ipse  animus  nescit,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  22. 

Incertum  est,  quo  te  loco  mors  expectet,  Scnec.  Epist.  26. 
Permultum  interest,  utrum  perturhatione  aliqua  animi,  an  consulto 

fiat  injuria,  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  8. 

Tarquinius  Superbus  Prisci  Tarqumii  regis filius  neposne  fuerit, 

parum  liquet,  Liv.  i.  46. 

[§  5M.]  Note  1.  The  iml'icatlTe  in  dependent  questions  is  often  found  in 
Phiutus  and  Terence ; e.g.  Tercnt.  Adelph.  v.  9. 39. : Tibi  pater  permittimus : 
plus  scis  quid  opus  facto  est;  Hecyr.  iii.  5.  21.:  si  nunc  memorare  hie  relim, 
quam  fiUli  animo  et  benignoin  illam  et  dementi  fui,  cere  possum; — and  in  the 
later  poets  too  it  occurs  now  and  then ; but  in  the  best  prose  the  subjunctive 
is  used  so  universally,  that  the  few  cases  in  which  the  common  practice  is 
abandoned,  cannot  affect  the  rule.  For  these  few  cases  derive  their  ex- 
planation from  the  fact,  that  sometimes  a direct  question  is  used,  where  an 
indirect  one  might  stand.  After  the  imperatives  die  nml  vide,  in  particular, 
a question  is  sometimes  put  in  a direct  and  sometimes  in  an  indirect  form ; 
e.  g.  Cic.  Tuse.  i.  5. : die,  quaeso,  num  te  ilia  terrent  f ad  Att.  viii.  13. : vide, 
quam  eonversa  res  est!  Liv.  ix.  33. : die,  agedum,  quidnam  acturus  fueris.  So 
in  Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  12. : sin  diseedit ; quo,  aut  qua,  aut  quid  nobis  agendum  est, 
neseio,  the  question  docs  not  depend  upon  neseio,  but  must  be  conceived  ns 
independent : “whither,  how,  or  what  shall  I do?  I do  not  know.”  In  the 
passage  (_Lael.  25.)  : meministis — quam  popularis  lex  tie  sacerdotiis  C.  Licinii 
Crassi  videbatur,  the  indicative  shows  that  the  sentence  quam  — videbatnr  is 
to  be  taken  by  itself : “how  popular  did  that  law  appear?  you  surely  re- 
member it.”  In  other  cases  a careful  examination  shows,  that  the  sentence 
is  not  a question,  but  a clause  commencing  with  a relative  pronoun,  an<l  the 
beginner  must  pay  the  greater  attention  to  the  meaning,  as  the  interrogative 
adverbs  and  pronouns  are  in  fonu  the  same  as  the  relatives.  There  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  in  Quintilian,  iv.  5.  2fi. : Non  enim  quid 
dicamus,  sed  de  quo  dieturi  sumus,  ostendimus,  which  Spalding  has  correctly 
explained  : in  the  division  of  the  speech  we  do  not  \n<yie>\\e,quuleidsitde  quo 
eummaxime  dicimus,  but  we  indicate  beforehand  that  of  which  we  are  going 
to  speak.  In  like  manner,  in  Cic.  p.  Rose.  Am.  30. : quaeramus  ubi  male- 
feium  est,  the  est  is  not  used  for  sit,  but  the  sentence  is  to  be  translated : 
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“ let  U8  sock  there,  where  the  crime  actually  is,"  and  ubi  therefore  is  a 
relative  adverb.  Cic.  Cat.  Alaj.  4. ; multa  in  eo  viro  (Q.  Maximo)  praeciara 
co^noni,  ted  nihil  est  admirabiliut,  quam  quomodo  iUe  mortem  filii  tulit;  i.e. 
than  the  manner  in  which  he  bore  it.  Lastly,  there  are  even  at  the  present 
time,  some  faults  in  the  editions,  as  the  difference  between  the  subjunctive 
and  indicative  often  consists  only  in  a single  letter  or  an  abridged  final 
syllabic.  Sec  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Ferr.  ii.  53.  It  must  further  be  observed 
that  netcio  quit  and  netcio  quid,  have  by  practice  become  one  word,  equivalent 
to  aliquis,  quiilam,  and  that  consequently  the  indefinite  pronoun  in  this  case 
does  not  govern  any  particular  mood  of  the  verb  ; e.g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  IS. : 
Sed  catu  netcio  quo  in  ea  tempera  aetat  nottra  i/icidit;  if  netcio  here  were  the 
leading  verb,  he  would  have  said  netcio  quo  catu  incident.  Cic.  Philip,  ii. 
14. : jVcicio  quid  turbatut  7nihi  ette  viderit;  i.e.  you  seem  to  me  to  be  some- 
what perplexed.  In  like  manner  netcio  quomodo  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
“somehow”  or  “in  some  way,"  as  Cic.  Tutc.  i.  15.:  Sed,  netcio  quomodo, 
inhaeret  in  mentibut  quati  augurium.  Minim  quam,  mirum  quantum,  nimium 
quantum,  and  some  similar  expressions,  when  united  to  express  only  one  idea, 
do  not  affect  the  mood  of  the  verb;  e.g.  Cie.  Orat.  2G. : Sulet  in  dicendo 
nimium  quantum  valent;  ad  Alt.  xiii.  40. : mirum  quam  inimicut  ibat;  Liv.  ii. 
1 . : id  mirum  quantum  profuit  ad  concordiam  civilatit ; but  the  same  writer 
(i.  16.)  says:  tnirum  quantum  illi  viro  nuntianti  haec Jidei fueril. 

[§  ssi.]  Note  2.  With  regard  to  disjunctive  questions,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  expressed  by  “ whether — or,"  it  must  be  observed  that  the  English 
“ or"  is  never  translated  by  out,  but  by  an  or  by  the  suffix  ne.  The  first 
question  is  introduced  by  utrum,  or  likewise  by  ne,  or  has  no  interrogative 
particle  at  all.  Hence  there  arc  four  forms  of  such  double  questions : — 

1.  utrum  (utrumne)  — an 

2.  — an  (anne) 

3.  the  suffix  ne  — an 

4.  — the  suffi.\  ne. 

Utrum  (whether)  is  not  used  in  a simple  question,  hence  we  cafinot  say 
qtuterebam  utnim  pecuniam  haberet,  unless  another  (juestion  is  addc<l.  The 
interrogative  particle  utrum,  however,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  neuter 
of  the  pronoun  uter,  as  in  quaerebam,  utrum  vellet,  I asked  which  of  the  two 
he  wished.  Respecting  utrumne  (commonly  separated)  in  the  first  part  of  a 
disjunctive  question,  and  anne  in  the  second,  as  in  Cicero  {Acad.  ii.  29.) : 
quum  iuterrogetur  tria  pauca  tint,  anne  multa,  see  above  §351.  Num — an 
(always  in  direct  questions)  denotes  a double  question  only  in  form,  for  the 
first  part  already  impUcs  the  negative  answer  (see  § 351.),  so  that  only  the 
second  part  remains  os  a question  ; e.  g.  Ilorat.  Serm.  ii.  5.  48. : Num  furit, 
an  prudent  ludit  mef  Comp.  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  58.  §249.,  and  de  Leg.  ii.  2. : 
numquid — an,  above  § 351.  The  English  “ or  not"  in  the  second  part,  which 
is  used  without  a verb,  unless  the  one  preceding  is  understood,  is  expressed 
in  Latin  by  annon  or  necne,  and  likewise  either  with  or  without  a verb  ; but 
necne  occurs  only  in  indirect  questions ; e.  g.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  7. : DU 
utrum  tint  necne  siiU  quaeritur;  p.  Muren.  11.:  pottet  lege  agi  necne  pauci 
quondam  tciebant;  ibid.  32. : factum  tit  necne  vehementer  quaeritur,  (The 
only  instance  in  which  it  occurs  in  Cicero  in  a direct  question  is  Tu.tc.  iii.  18. : 
Sunt  haec  tua  verba  necne  f)  Ne — ne,  an — an,  or  num — num,  are  exceptions 
which  occur  only  in  poetical  or  unclassical  language.  (But  Caesar,  Bell. 
Gull.  vii.  14.,  says  : neque  interettc  iptotne  interjiciani  impedimentitne  exuant, 
quihut  amittit  bellum  geri  non  jw.ttit.)  Of  a different  kind  are  repeated  quos- 
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tions ; i.  e.  those  which  go  parallel  with  one  another ; oa  Cic.  p.  Rote.  Am. 
II.;  Quod  aiu  ilium  petam  f Deorumne  immortalium  t popuUne  Romani  f rc*- 
trumne,  qui  tummam  poteatatcm  habetit,  Jiilem  f or  of  which  the  first  is  cor- 
rected by  the  second,  os  Cic.  Philip,  ii.  37. ; Num  me  igitur  fefellit,  out  num 
diuliui  tui  potuit  eite  diaiimiUi  f 

[§  555.]  9.  Relative  pronouns  and  relative  adverbs  require 
the  subjunctive  (besides  the  cases  already  mentioned  in  § 549.) 
when  tlie  connection  of  the  projiositions  is  based  upon  a con- 
ception, that  is,  when  the  sentence  introduced  by  the  relative 
docs  not  merely  contain  some  additional  characteristic,  but  is 
connected  with  the  preceding  sentence  in  such  a manner  that  it 
expresses  either  a consequence,  an  innate  quality,  a cause,  or  a 
purpose. 

E.  g.  Mika,  quern  melut  mortia  non  perturbaret,  a soldier  whom  fear  of  death 
coutd  not  disturb.  Here  the  sentence  introduced  by  the  relative  pronoun 
contains  an  innate  quality  of  the  mika,  which  may  at  the  same  time  be 
expressed  as  a consequence : — of  such  a character,  that  death  could  nut 
frighten  him.  Let  us  take  another  case  : O miaerum  aenem,  qui  mortem  com- 
temnendam  eaae  in  tarn  longa  aetale  non  viderit : here  the  sentence  qui — viderit 
duos  nut  contain  a mere  additional  characteristic  or  quality,  but  rather  the 
cause,  why  I called  him  wretched. 

Subjunctives  of  this  kind  are  expressed  in  English  by  means  of  some 
other  part  of  speech,  as  “ a soldier  not  to  be  disturbed  by  fear  of  death,"  “ O 
wretched  old  man,  not  to  have  learnt,”  &c. 

The  particular  cases  in  which  a relative  introduces  sentences 
with  the  subjunctive,  are : — 

[§  5-6.]  a)  When  one  of  the  demonstratives  is,  hie,  ille,  talu, 
tantus,  tjmmodi,  hujusmodi,  or  tarn  with  nn  adjective  precedes, 
and  is  modihed  or  qualified  by  a sentence  which  follows.  Here 
the  relative  pronoun  may  be  resolved  by  «f,  so  that  cujus  is 
equivalent  to  ut  mei,  tui,  sui,  illius,  (jus ; cui  to  ut  mihi,  tibi,  ei, 
sihi,  and  so  on  through  all  the  cases  of  the  singular  and  plural. 
Qui  potest  temperantiam  laudare  is  (Epicurus),  qui  tummum  bo- 
num  in  voluptate  ponat!  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  33. 

Non  sumus  ii,  quibus  nihil  verum  esse  videatur,  sed  ii,  qui  omnibus 
veris  Jalsa  quacdum  adjuncta  esse  dicamus,  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear. 
i.  h. 

Nulla  gens  tarn  fera,  m mo  omnium  tarn  immanis  est,  cujus  mentem 
non  imbueiit  deorvm  opinio,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  13. 

[§  667.]  Note.  The  jierson  of  the  verb  to  be  used  with  qui  is  always  deal 
from  the  preceding  clause;  e. g.  Cic.  in  Hull.  ii.  5. : Non  turn  ego  ia  Consul, 
qui,  ut  pkrique,  nefaa  eaae  arbUrer  Gracclioa  taiuiarei  Ser.  Sulpitaus  in 
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Cic.  ad.  Fam.  iv.  5.:  Denigue  te  noli  ohlivisci  Ciceronem  esse,  et  etm,  qui 
aliis  consueris  praecipere,  where  the  second  person  is  determined  by  the 
preceding  pronoun  te. 

[§  558.]  The  relative  pronoun  is  sometimes  used  with  the 
subjunetive,  witliout  a demonstrative  preceding  it,  provided 
however  it  is  understood. 

Nunc  diets  aliquid,  quod  ad  rem  pertineat,  Cic.  p.  Rose.  Am,  18. 
Nonne  satins  est  niutum  esse,  quam  quod  nemo  intelligat  diceref 
Cic.  Philip,  iii.  9. 

Homines  non  inerant  in  urhe,  qui  malis  contionibus,  turhulentis 
senatus  consultis,  iniquis  imperiis  rempublicam  miscerejit  et 
rerum  novarum  causam  aliquam  quaererent,  Cic.  de  Leg. 
Agr.  ii.  33. 

Mea  quidem  sententia  pad,  quae  nihil  habitura  sit  insidiarum, 
semper  est  consulendum,  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  11. 

Note.  The  following  sentences  also  may  be  compared.  Liv.  xxxiv.  1. : 
Inter  heUorum  nuignorum  euros  inter cessit  res  parva  dictu,  sed  quae  studiis  in 
magnum  certamen  excesserit;  i.  e.  but  still  of  such  a kind,  that  through  the 
spirit  of  the  parties  it  ended  in  a great  contest ; xxv.  14. : multi  vulncrati, 
etiam  quos  vires  sangmsque  desererent,  ut  intra  vallum  hostium  caderent,  nite- 
bantur;  i.  e.  even  such  as  had  already  lost  their  strength ; xxiv.  5. : Syra- 
cusani,  qui  per  tot  annos  Hieronem  Jiliumqne  ^us  Geloncm  nec  vestis  hahitu  nec 
alio  ullo  insigni  differentes  a ceteris  civibus  vidissettt,  conspexere  putpuram 
(Hieronymi)  ac  satellites  armatos;  i.  e.  the  Syracusans,  who  up  to  that  time 
h.ad  not  seen, — is  a connection  or  combination  of  facts  in  the  narrative, 
which  at  the  same  time  implies  the  internal  reason  for  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  Syracusans. 

[§  559.]  We  must  here  mention  those  expre.ssions  in  which  the  relative 
pronoun  joined  with  the  subjunctive  implies  a restriction:  qtutd  sciam,  as  far 
as  I know  ; quod  meminerirn,  as  far  as  I recollect ; quod  ego  intelUgam,  quod 
{facile)  iiitelligi  possit,  qtiod  conjectura  provideri  possit,  quodsalva  fide  passim, 
quod  commodo  tuo  fat,  quod  sine  alterius  injuria  fiat  or  fieret,  &c. ; e.  g.  Cic. 
in  Verr.  iv.  16.:  omne  argentum  ablatum  ex  Sicilia  est,  nihil  ctciquam,  quod 
snum  did  vellet,  relicfum,  nobody  had  any  thing  left,  which  he  would  have 
liked  to  call  his  own.  Attention  must  also  be  paid  to  quidem,  which  is  added 
in  such  restrictive  sentences;  e.  g.  Cic.  Brut.  17.:  Refertae  sunt.Catonis 
oratiunes  amplius  centum  quinquaginta,  quas  quidem  aut  invenerim  aut  legerim, 
et  verbis  et  rebus  illustribus;  de  Off.  iii.  7. : neque  (piidcpiam  est  de  hac  re  post 
Panaetium  explicatum,  quod  quidem  mihi  probarctur,  de  Us,  quae  in  manus  meas 
venerint.  In  the  phrases  quantum  possum,  quantum  ego  perspicio,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  indicative  is  used. 

[§  5G0.]  In  like  manner  the  subjunctive  is  used  with  com- 
paratives after  quam  qui  (through  all  its  cases),  for  here  too  the 
degree  is  defined  and  modified  by  a sentence  implying  an  in- 
nate quality  and  a consequence,  so  that  quam  qui  is  equivalent 
to  quam  ut,  which  in  fact  sometimes  occurs. 
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Major  rum  quam  cui  possit  fortuna  nocere,  says  Niobe  in  her 
folly,  Ovid,  Met.  vi.  195. 

Famae  ac  Jidei  damna  majora  runt,  quam  quae  aestimari  posrint, 
Liv.  iiL  72. 

Note.  This  sccoants  for  the  subjunctive  being  sometimes  used  after  quam 
even  without  a relative  pronoun,  as  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  34. : postea  quidquid  erat 
onerie  in  nautit  remigibusque  exigendit,  in  fnaneiUo  imperando,  Segeetanie 
praeter  ceteroe  imponebat,  aliquanto  amplixu  quam  ferre  pouent;  ad  Quint. 
Frat.  i.  1.  } 12. ; in  bit  litterit  longior  fui,  quam  cad  veUern,  out  quam  me 
putaei  fore.  And  in  like  mimner  fretjuenti;  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  velle 
and  potte. 

[§  561.]  li)  With  indefinite  and  general  expressions  (both 
affirmative  and  negative)  the  relative  with  the  subjunctive  in- 
troduces the  sentence  containing  the  circumstances  which  cha- 
racterise the  class  indefinitely  referred  to.  Such  expressions 
are  est,  sunt,  reperiuntur,  inveniuntur,  existunt,  exoriuntur  (scil. 
homines) ; the  general  negatives  nemo,  nullus,  nihil  est ; the  ne- 
gative indefinite  questions  quis  est  f quid  est  f qui,  quae,  quod 
(as  interrogative  adjectives),  quotas  quisque,  quantum  est  f &c. 
In  all  these  cases  a demonstrative  may  be  understood  before  the 
relative. 

Sunt  qui  censeant,  una  animum  et  corpus  occidere,  animumque 
in  corpore  extingui,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  9. 

Nihil  est,  quod  tarn  miseros  faciat,  quam  impietas  et  scelus,  Cic. 
de  Fin.  iv.  24. 

Quottis  enim  quisque  est,  cui  sapieiUia  omnibus  omnium  divitiis 
praeponenda  videatur  f 

Quae  latebra  est,  in  quam  non  intret  metus  mortis  ? Senec. 

Quid  dulcius  quam  habere,  quicum  omnia  audeas  sic  loqui  ut 
tecum  f Cic.  Lael.  6. 

Observe  that  Cicero  here  uses  quicum  of  an  indefinite  person,  whereas 
quontm  would  refer  to  some  definite  person  mentioned  before.  (Sec  § 1 33. 
note.) 

[)  see.]  Note  1.  This  is  the  ca.se  also  with  the  phrases  est  quod,  or  non  est 
quotl,  nihil  est  quod  (or  quare,  cur),  there  is  no  reason  for  doing  a thing,  or 
why  a thing  should  hapixjn  or  be  done  ; e.  g.  in  viam  qtiinl  te  des  hoc  tempore, 
nihil  est,  there  is  no  reason  for  setting  out,  &c. ; — and  with  quid  est  quod,  cur, 
quamobrem,  what  rea.son  Is  there  for  ? &c. ; c.  g.  quid  tandem  est,  cur  fesHnes  f 
Quid  est  quamobrem  haec  cuiquam  vita  videatur  t Causa  or  causae  (witli  quid 
and  nihil)  is  sometimes  added,  as  in  Cicero : non  fuit  causa  cur  postularcs; 
quid  erat  causae  cur  metueretf  We  must  here  notice  also  est  ut  (for  nt  is 
originally  a relative  adverb,  see  § 531.),  when  u.sed  in  the  sense  of  est  air,  as 
Cic.  p.  Coel.  6. : magis  est  ut  ipse  moleste /erat  errasse  se,  quam  ut  istius  ami- 
citiae  crimen  re/ormidet;  p.  Milan.  13. : ille  erat  ut  odisset  defensorrm  salulis 
meae ; i.  e.  he  had  reason  to  hate ; de  Dicin.  i.  56. : non  est  igitur  ut  mi 
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ramhun  »ity  there  is  no  occasion  for  wontlerin".  We  must  further  notice 
haheOf  or  ruyn  habeoy  quod;  e.  non  haheo  quod  dicam^  I have  notliing  to  say 
(sometimes  tliey  have  the  infinitive,  as  habeo  dicere)  ; m?n  haheo  qui  (ahlut.) 
u/ur,  I have  nothin"  to  live  upon  ; non  habeham  quffd  gcribereniy  I bad  nothin" 
to  write  (we  less  frequently  find  nihil  habebam  tcribere  os  iu  Cicero,  ad  Alt. 
ii.  22  ).  Of  a different  kind  are  the  expressions  non  haheo  quid  dicanit  I do 
not  know  what  to  say ; quid  faceret  non  hahebat,  be  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
— for  these  are  dependent  or  indirect  questions.  Sec  §530. 

Non  cat  quod  invideas  w/i>,  quos  magnos  filicesque  populus  vocat^  Sencc.  Epiet. 
04.  59. 

Quid  est^  r^uod  tanio  opere  te  commoreat  tmis  dolor  inte»tinu»f  Sulpicius  in 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv.  5. 

[§  an.]  Nde  2.  But  the  case  is  different  when  the  subject  is  expressly  added 
to  $iaU  q}d.  'ITie  subjunctive  may  even  then,  in<Ieed,  be  use<l,  if  the  subject  is 
a goiicral  and  indefinite  one,  which  requires  a qualification  ; but  when  a dis* 
tinct  individual  or  thing  is  mentioned,  tlie  indicative  is  employed ; e.  g.  Cic.  de 
Off.  i.  2. : sed  tunt  nonmdlae  dieciplinae  (philosophical  schools),  quae  propoeitie 
bonorum  et  malorum  Jimbtu  officium  omne  pervertuni;  de  Fin.  v.  14.: 
autem  beetiae  quaedam^  in  quibui  mest  aliquid  simile  virtutis.  In  Cicero,  ad 
Fam.  ix.  14.,  and  <id  Alt.  xiv.  17.,  we  meet  in  the  same  letter  first : sunl  enim 
permuUi  optimi  viri  qui  taletudinis  causa  in  hacc  loca  veniant;  and  aflcrwanls  ; 
sunt  enim  permulti  optimi  riW,  qui  valetudinis  causa  in  his  heis  conveniunt^  and 
it  cannot  be  decided  which  of  the  two  is  the  correct  mode  of  speaking.  But 
when  the  subject  is  not  expressly  mentioned  with  est  and  tunt  qui^  the  sub* 
junctive  is  far  more  freijuent,  and  the  indicative  is  justly  looked  u[)on  as  a 
Grocism,  which  often  occurs  in  poetry,  in  Horace,  for  example,  almost  con- 
stantly, though  it  is  found  also  in  Sallust  (e.  g.  Cat.  19.  4.)  and  in  later 
prose  writers.  In  Cicero,  de  Off.  i.  24. : Sunt  enim,  qui,  quod  sentiuni,  etsi 
optimum  tit,  tamen  invidiae  metu  non  audent  diccre,  the  indicative  has  without 
cause  given  offence  to  critics. 

[§  564.]  c)  "WTien  the  sentence  introduced  by  the  relative 
contains  the  reason  of  what  precedes,  the  verb  is  put  in  the  sub- 
junctive. The  connection  between  such  sentences  may  also  be 
expressed  by  “ because”  or  “ since,”  instead  of  the  relative : — 
Alexander,  quum  in  Sigeo  ad  Achillis  tumulum  adstitisset,  o for- 
tunate, inquit,  adolescens,  qui  tuae  virtutis  Hotnerum  praeconein 
invenerisl  Cic.  p.  Arch.  10. 

Caninius  fuit  mirifica  vigilantia,  qui  suo  toto  consulatu  somnum 
nan  viderit,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  30. 

Quern  ardorem  studii  censetis  fuisse  in  Archimede,  qui,  dum  in 
pulvere  quaedam  describit  attentius,  ne  patriam  quidem  captam 
esse  senserit ! Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  19. 

[§  5C5.]  Note  1.  What  is  expressed  in  these  and  similar  cases  by  qtii 
alone,  is  expressed  in  others  more  emphatically  by  quippe  qui,  utpote  qui  and 
ut  qui  (which  is  not  used  by  Cicero,  though  frequently  by  Livy  and  later 
writers)  through  all  the  cases  of  qui,  e.  g.  C\c.  p.  Rose.  Am.  18.:  convivia 
cum  palre  non  inibat,  quippe  qui  ne  in  oppidum  quidem  nisi  perraro  reniret ; 
Nep.  Dion,  2. : (Plato)  quum  a Dionysio  tyranno  crudeliter  violahis  esset, 
quippe  quern  venundari  jussisset.  The  indicative  in  these  expressions  occurs 
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in  Sallust  and  Livy,  but  Cicero  only  in  one  pjissagc  (ad  Att.  ii.  24.)  boa 
nlpttie  ijui  with  the  indicative : ea  not,  utpole  tjui  nihil  contemnere  tolemus,  non 
pfrtimeictbamia, 

MS  ] Note  2.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  person  of  the  verb  with 
the  relative,  as  it  depends  upon  the  noun  to  which  the  relative  refers. 
Hence  in  the  first  of  the  above  passages  the  second  is  used,  because  Achilles 
is  addressed  ; but  the  first  is  used  in  sentences  like  the  following  : Me  ii\fe- 
licem,  ijui  per  tot  annot  te  viilere  non  potuerim  I 

[§  567.]  d)  When  the  clause  introduced  by  the  relative 
expresses  the  intention  and  object  of  the  action  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  relative  is  followed  by  the  subjunctive.  The 
relative  in  this  case  is  equivalent  to  ut. 

Sunt  autem  multi,  qui  eripiunt  aliis,  quod  aids  largiantur,  Cic. 
de  Off.  L 14. 

Populus  JRomanus  sihi  tribunos  creavit,  per  quos  contra  tenatum 
et  consules  tutus  esse  posset,  Eutrop. 

Super  tabernaculum  regis,  unde  ab  omnibus  conspici  posset,  imago 
solis  ergstallo  inclusa  fulgebat.  Curt.  iii.  7. 

[§  568.]  c)  After  the  adjectives  dignus,  indignus,  aptus  and 
idoneus,  the  relatives  are  commonly  used  with  the  subjunctive, 
os  dignus  est,  indignus  est,  qui  laudetur. 

Voluptas  non  est  digna,  ad  quam  sapiens  respiciat,  Scnec. 

Rustici  nostri  quum  Jideni  alicujus  bonitatemque  laudant,  dignum 
esse  dicunt,  quicum  in  tenebris  mices,  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  19. 

Note.  The  infinitive  with  these  ailjectives  is  rare  in  prose,  but  frequent 
in  poetry,  e.  g.  Quintil.  x.  1.  96. : Lyricontm  Horatius  fere  solus  legi  dignus ; 
riin.  Paneg.  7. : utergne  (princepa)  optimus  erai,  dignusque  alter  eligi,  alter 
eligere.  Ut  also  may  be  used,  as  Liv.  xxii.  59. : quum  indigni,  ut  a votis 
redimeremur,  visi  thmu ; in  xxiii.  42.  both  constructions  are  combined  ; st 
tnodo,  quos  ut  tocios  huberes  dignus  duxisti,  hand  indignot  judieas,  quos  in  ftiem 
recrplos  tuearis,  because  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  some 
pronoun. 

[§  /)  Lastly  we  must  here  notice  the  circumstance 

tliat  in  a narrative  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  arc 
sometimes  used  after  relative  pronouns  and  adverbs,  when  actions 
of  repeated  occurrence  arc  sjtoken  of  (in  which  case  the  Greek 
language  requires  the  relative  with  the  optative  mood : see  Butt 
raann’s  Greek  Gram.  § 139.  note  6.);  c.  g.  Liv.  iii.  11.:  quern, 
cunque  lictor  jussu  consulut  prehendisset,  tribunus  mitti  jubehat;  iii. 
19. : consilium  et  modum  adhibendo,  vLi  res  posceret,  priores 
crant ; xxxiv.  38. : ut  quisque  maxime  laboraret  locus,  out  ipse 
occurrebat,  aut  aliquos  mittebat ; Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  21.:  quotient 
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tuper  tali  negotio  consultaret^  edita  domus  parte  ac  liherti  unius 
conscientia  utehatur ; Nep.  Eum,  3.:  Macedones  vero  milites  ea 
tunc  erant  fama,  qua  nunc  Romani  feruntur : etenim  sanpcr 
habiti  sunt  fortissimij  qui  summam  imperii  potirentur ; J ustin, 
XXV.  4. : ncc  quisquam  Pgrrhum,  qua  tulisset  impetuMf  sustinere 
valuit.  In  the  same  manner  Cicero  (de  Orat  iii.  1 6.) : Socrates, 
quam  se  cunque  in  partem  dedisset,  omnium  facile  fuit  princeps, 
is  to  be  explained.  As  in  this  way  the  action  is  not  referred  to 
a distinct  individual  case,  the  subjunctive  is  generally  called  the 
indefinite,  but  it  should  more  properly  be  called  the  subjunctive 
of  generality.  The  indicative,  however,  is  likewise  used  in 
these  cases,  and  even  more  frequently  than  the  subjunctive. 

[§  S70.]  Note.  As  in  the  above  quoted  passages  the  subjunctive  is  used 
after  relatives,  so  it  is  sometimes  also  found  after  those  conjunctions  which 
are  originally  relative  adverbs  (see  § 331.  note  2.),  e.  g.  after  qvum^  as  Liv. 
ii.  27. ; desperato  emm  consulum  senatusque  auxilio^  quum  in  jus  duct  debitorem 
vidissent,  undique  convolabant  (comp,  also  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  20.  44.)  ; after  uhi 
and  ut,  as  Liv.  i.  32. : id  ubi  dixisset,  hastam  in  fines  eortun  emittebat ; even 
after  si  (but  only  when  used  in  the  sense  of  quum),  in  Sallust,  Jug.  58. : 
Siti  Numidae  propius  accessissent,  ibi  vero  virtutem  ostendere  et  eos  maxima  vi 
caedere.  To  the  same  prat‘tiee  we  refer  the  circumstance  that  such  relatives 
are  followed  by  the  present  subjunctive,  when  used  in  an  aorist  sense,  to 
express  things  which  have  happened  repeatedly,  and  still  happen,  as  in  Sal- 
lust, Cat.  3. : ubi  de  magna  virtute  et  gloria  bonorum  memores,  quae  sihi 
quisqne  facilia  factu  putat,  aequo  animo  accipit,  stq>ra  ea,  veluti  ficta  pro  falsis 
ducit. 

[§  571.]  10.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  all  con- 

junctions, and  more  especially  the  causal  conjunctions,  require 
the  subjunctive,  when  they  introduce  sentences  containing  the 
thoughts  or  words  of  another  person.  Respecting  the  sub- 
junctive with  si  and  its  compounds,  see  § 524.  It  now  remains 
to  speak  of  those  conjunctions  which  require  the  subjunctive  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  nature  and  signification. 

The  particles  expressing  a wish,  utinam,  or  more  rarely  ut,  and 
the  poetical  o si,  govern  the  subjunctive,  bec^ausc  the  wish 
exists  only  ns  a conception  of  the  mind ; but  there  is  this  dif- 
ferenc.e  in  regard  to  the  tenses,  that  the  present  and  perfect 
are  used  of  wishes  which  are  conceived  as  possible,  and  the 
imperfect  and  pluperfect  of  those  which  are  to  be  dcscril>ed 
ns  not  in  accordance  with  reality.  (See  above,  § 524.)  The 
English,  “ Oh,  would  that  not”  should  properly  be  expressed 
in  Latin  only  by  utinam  ne,  but  utinam  non  is  frequently 
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used  instead  of  it;  see  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  17.:  ittud  utinam  ne 
vere  scribercm ! ad  Att.  xi.  9.  in  fin. : Ilaec  ad  te  die  natali 
meo  scripsi,  quo  utinam  suscrptus  non  essem,  aut  ne  quid  ex  eadem 
matre  postea  natum  eseet  / plura  scribere  Jietu  prohibeor.  Some- 
times the  particle  utinam  is  omitted ; e.  g.  CatulL  ii.  9. : tecum 
ludere  sicut  ipsa  possem. 

[§  S72.]  Quasi  (aeque,  perinde,  non  secus),  ac  si,  tamquam  si, 
velut  si,  or  tamquam  and  velut  alone  (sometimes  also  sicut  and 
the  poetical  ceu),  all  of  which  signify  “ as  if,”  “ as  though,’’ 
always  introduce  a sentence  which  contains  only  a conception  of 
the  mind,  and  are  consequently  used  with  the  subjunctive. 
(Compare  § 282.)  The  tense  of  the  subjunctive  with  these  con- 
junctions depends  upon  that  of  the  leading  verb ; e.  g.  Senec. 
Fpist,  83. : Sic  cogitandum  est,  tamquam  aliquis  in  pectus  in- 
timum  inspicere  possit;  Cic.  Divin.  in  Caec.  4.:  Sed  quid  ego  his 
testibus  utor,  quasi  res  dubia  aul  obscura  sitf  Brut.  1. : angimur, 
tamquam  illi  ipsi  acerbitatis  aliquid  acciderit  We  must  notice 
especially  the  ironical  quasi  and  quasi  vero,  which  arc  joined 
with  tlie  present  subjunctive  to  denote  an  action  in  progress, 
and  with  the  perfect  subjunctive  to  express  a completed  one, 
when  the  speaker  himself  belongs  to  the  time  present ; e.  g. 
quasi  me  pudeat,  as  if  I were  ashamed  1 quasi  paulum  differat  I 
quasi  vero  ego  ad  ilium  venire  debuerim  / os  if  I had  been  obliged 
to  go  to  him  1 Cic.  p.  Muren.  17.:  populus  nonnunquam  aliquid 
factum  esse  (in  comitiis)  admiratur,  quasi  vero  non  ipse  fecerit. 
The  imperfect  subjunctive,  however,  is  also  used  after  a present, 
when  we  mean  to  express  that  in  reality  the  thing  is  not  so,  in 
which  case  we  must  always  supply  a hypothetical  iui[)erfect ; 
e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  42.:  Egnatii  rem  ut  tucare  acque  a te 
peto,  ac  si  mea  negotia  essent,  L e.  ac  peterem,  si  mca  negotia 
essent,  as  I would  pray,  if  &c. ; ad  Att.  iii.  13.:  Qua  de  re 
quoniam  nihil  ad  me  scribis,  proinde  habebo  ac  st  scripsisses  nihil 
esse,  i.  e.  atque  haberem  si  scripsisses. 

The  subjunctive  with  non  quo,  non  quod,  non  eo  quod,  non 
ideo  quod,  non  quia,  arises  from  the  same  cause,  and  is  of  the 
same  kind.  These  expressions,  which  Lave  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  § 537,  are  usually  followed  by  sed  quod  or  sed  quia 
with  the  indicative,  because  the  clause  introduced  by  the  latter 
states  the  real  reason.  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  23.:  Pugiles  vero,  etiam 
quum  feriunt  adversarium,  in  jactandis  caestibus  ingemiscunt, 
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non  quod  doJeant  animooe  tuccumbant,  sed  quia  profundenda  toce 
omne  corpus  intenditur,  venitque  plaga  vehementior. 

Dummodo  (if  only,  if  but),  for  which  dum  and  modo  are  also 
used  alone,  governs  the  subjunctive  because  it  expresses  an 
intention  or  a purpose  conceived  by  the  mind.  Therefore  when 
joined  with  a negative,  it  becomes  dummodo  ne,  dum  ne,  modo 
ne;  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  21. : (multi)  omnia  recta  et  honesta  neg- 
ligunt,  dummodo  potentiam  consequantur  ; ad  Quint.  Fratr.  L 1.: 
Quare  sit  summa  in  jure  dicundo  severitas,  dummodo  ea  ne 
varietur  gratia,  sed  conservetur  aequabilis, 

[§  573.]  Ut,  in  the  sense  of  “even  if,”  or  “although”  (see 
§ 341.),  expresses  a supjwsition  merely  as  a conception,  and 
accordingly  governs  the  subjunctive.  It  takes  the  n^ative  non  ; 
e.  g.  Cic.  Philip.  xiL  3. : Exercitus  si  pads,  id  est,  timoris  nostri, 
nomen  audierit,  ut  non  referat  pedem  (even  if  it  does  not  with- 
draw), insistet  certe.  The  same  however  may  be  expressed  by 
ne  with  tlie  concessive  subjunctive.  (See  § 529.) 

Ut  desint  vires,  tamen  est  laudanda  voluntas,  Ovid,  Ep.  ex  Pont. 
iii.  4.  79. 

Ut  rationcm  Plato  nullam  afferret,  vale  quid  homiiii  tribuam,  ipsa 
auctoritate  me  frangerel,  Cic.  'Fuse.  i.  21. 

The  conjunction  nedum,  i.  e.  “ not  to  mention  that,”  receives 
its  meaning  from  the  negative  7ie,  and  accordingly  governs  the 
subjunctive.  Ne  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  nedum; 
c.  g.  Sidlust,  Cat.  1 1. : Igitur  hi  milites,  postquam  victoriam 

adepti  sunt,  nihil  reliqui  victis  fecere.  Quippe  sccundae  res  sa- 
pientium  animos  fatigant ; ne  illi  corruptis  moribus  victoriae  tem- 
jierarenl,  i.  e.  not  to  mention  that  they  were  moderate,  &c. ; 
Liv.  iii.  52. : Novam  earn  potestatem  (tribunorum  plebis)  eri- 
puere  patribus  nostris,  ue  nunc  dulcedine  semcl  capti  ffrant  dest'^ 
derium,  where  Gronovius  gives  a full  explanation  of  this  use 
of  ne ; Cic.  p.  Clucnt.  35. : Optimis  temporibus  clarissimi  atque 
amplissitni  vtri  vim  tribuniciatn  snsttnere  non  potuerunt . Tieduin 
his  temporibus  sine  Judiciornm  remediis  said  esse  possimus.  If 
nedum  has  no  verb,  it  acquires,  like  ne  dicam,  the  meaning  of  an 
adverb,  and  is  commonly  preceded  by  a negative ; e.  g.  Liv.  li. 
7. : Aegre  inermis  tanta  mullitudo,  nedum  annata,  sustineri 

potest.  (Even  ne  is  thus  used  once  in  Cicero,  ad  Earn.  i,K.  2G. : 
Me  vero  nihil  istorum,  7ie  jiirenem  quideni  7novit  unqua7ii,  7ie  ntmc 
sencm.')  Hence  we  find  nedum  ut  in  Livy  (iii.  14.),  and  later 
writers,  in  the  sense  of  a conjunction  “ not  to  mention  that.” 
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[§  574.]  QuamvtSf  as  distinct  from  quamquam^  is  often  used 
in  the  sense  of  quantumvis  and  quamlihety  i.  e.  “ however  much,” 
with  the  subjunctive.  For  this  is  its  real  meaning,  and  hence 
the  subjunctive  is  also  used  when  its  parts  are  separated,  as 
qimrn  volent  in  conviviis  faceti  sint ; quam  volent  impudenter 
mentiantur.  Licet  (although),  properly  a verb  which  has  become 
a conjunction,  has  the  same  meaning  and  construction  as 
quamvis. 

Licet  strenuum  metum  putes  esse,  velocior  tamen  spes  est.  Curt, 
vii.  16.  (4.) 

Note.  In  later  writers  qtuxmvis  and  quamquam  have  changed  their  signifi- 
cation, quamqtiam  being  joined  with  the  subjunctive,  and  quamvie  witli  tlie 
indicative.  Tacitus  uses  both  conjunctions  mostly  with  the  subjunctive. 
Qtianupuim  with  the  subjunctive  occurs  even  in  some  passages  of  Cicero, 
though  they  arc  comparatively  very  few  ; ad  Fam.  iv.  4. : quamquam  videam ; 
p.  Muren.  9. : quamquam  praesenle  Lucullo  loqtuzr;  de  Fin.  Hi.  21. : quam- 
quam in  amicitia  alii  dicant,  aeque  carom  esxe  sapienti  rationem  amici  ac  xttam, 
tamen,  &c. ; Tu&c.  v.  30. : quamquam  enim  sint  in  quibusdam  malis,  tamen  hoc 
nomen  heati  longe  et  late  patet;  de  Off.  i.  2.:  quae  quamquam  ita  sint  in 
jtromptu;  and  with  the  subjunctive  videatur  in  Orat.  55.  183;  Top.  8.24. 
Quamvis  with  the  indicative  occurs  p.  Rah.  Post.  2. : quamvis  patrem  snvm 
nunqiuim  vidi-rat,  and  oftener  in  poetry,  as  in  Ovid,  3Ict.  v.  581.,  viii.  56. 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  quamvis  is  used  also  as  an  adverb  in  the  sense 
of  “ however  much,”  and  as  such  governs  no  particular  mood,  as  in  Cicero : 
quamvis  multos  prof  err  e possum;  quamvis  parvis  latehris  contentus  essem,  I 
shoidd  be  satisfied  with  ever  so  small  a corner.  In  this  sense  it  is  joined 
witli  licet  to  enhance  the  meaning  of  this  conjunction,  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii. 
10. : quamvis  enumeres  midtos  licet,  you  may  enumerate  as  many  us  ever  you 
can ; lie  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  36. : quamvis  licet  Menti  delubra  consecremus ; Tusc. 
iv.  24. : quamvis  licet  insectemur  istos. 

[§  575.]  The  particles  of  time  dum,  donee  and  quoad  have 
the  indicative,  when  they  are  used  in  the  sense  of  quamdiu  or 
“ as  long  as;”  in  the  sense  of  “until,”  they  may  have  either 
mood ; the  indicative,  if  a thing  is  expressed  as  a fact,  and  the 
subjunctive,  if  it  is  merely  conceived  as  a thing  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  realised,  or  if  at  the  same  time  a purpose  is  expressed 
in  the  sentence.  Respecting  the  present  indicat.  with  dum, 
see  § 506.  foil. ; and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  indicative  with 
this  conjunction  is  often  retained  even  in  the  oratio  ohliqua,  which 
otherwise  requires  the  subjunctive,  as  in  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  81.  But 
such  cases  are  only  exceptions. 

Lacedaemoniorum  gens  fortis  fnit,  dum  Lycurgi  leges  vigehant, 
Cic.  Tusc.  i.  42. 

Epaminondas  quum  anhnadverteret,  mortiferum  se  vulnus  ac- 
cepisse,  sitnulque,  si  ferrum,  quod  ex  hastili  in  corqforc  reman'" 
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$crai,  extraxistet,  animam  siatim  emissurum : usque  eo  retinuit, 
quoad  renuntiatum  est,  vicisse  Boeotios,  Nep.  Epam.  9. 

Quoad  perventum  sit  eo,  quo  sumpta  navis  est,  non  dotnini  est 
navis,  sed  navigantium,  Cic.  de  Off.  iiL  23. 

Iratis  aut  tubtraJiendi  sunt  ii,  in  quos  impetum  conantur  f avert, 
dum  se  ipsi  coUigant,  aut  rogandi  orandique  sunt,  ut,  si  quam 
liabent  ulciscendi  vim,  differant  in  tempos  aliud,  dum  defer- 
vescat  ira,  Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  35. 

Note.  Tacitus  neglects  this  distinction,  and  uses  the  subjunctive  with 
Amec,  though  a simple  fact  is  expressed,  e.  g.  Hist.  iv.  3d. : Pugsatum  tango 
agmine  et  incerto  Marie,  donee  proelium  nox  dirimeret;  and  he  is  so  partial  to 
this  construction,  that  the  perfect  indicative  must  be  noticed  as  of  rare 
occurrence  with  him.  Respecting  the  few  passages  in  which  donee  is  used 
bj  Cicero  and  Caesar,  see  § 350. 

[§  576.]  Antequam  and  priusquam  are  commonly  used  in  a 
narrative  with  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive,  if 
there  is  some  connection  between  the  preceding  and  the  sub- 
sequent action ; but  if  the  simple  priority  of  one  action  to 
another  is  expressed,  the  indicative  is  used  ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii. 
66. : /laec  omnia  ante  facta  sunt,  quam  Verres  Italiam  attigit. 
The  present  indicative  is  used  when  the  action  is  described  as 
certain  and  near  at  hand,  or  ns  being  already  begun,  c.  g.  Cic. 
ad  Earn.  vii.  14.:  dabo  operam,  ut  istuc  veniam,  antequam  plane 
ex  animo  tuo  effiuo;  ad  Att.  x.  15.:  si  quemquam  nactus  eris 
qui  perferat  litteras,  des  antequam  discedimus ; p.  Muren.  1.: 
Antequam  pro  L.  Murena  dicere  instituo,  pauca  pro  me  ipso 
dicam ; Philip,  ii.  2. : Cui  priusquam  de  ceteris  rebus  respondeo, 
de  amicitia,  quam  a me  violatam  esse  criminatus  est,  pauca  dicam. 
The  subjunctive  must  be  used  when  the  thing  is  still  doubtful, 
e.  g.  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  27. : Hac  lege  ante  omnia  veneunf, 
quam  gleba  una  ematur ; Farad,  vi.  1 . : nunquam  eris  dives  an- 
tequam tibi  ex  tuis  possessionibus  tantum  rejiciatur,  ut  eo  tucri 
legionem  possis ; and  in  general  propositions,  as  Senec.  Epist. 
103.  : tempestas  minatur  antequam  surgat ; Quaest.  Nat.  ii.  12.; 
Ante  videmus  fulgurationem,  quam  sonum  audiamus.  ■ But  the 
subjunctive  is  used  also  in  other  cases  to  denote  actions  about 
to  take  place,  and  without  any  difference  in  meaning  from  the 
indicative,  as  Cic.  Philip,  i.  1. : Antequam  de  republica  dicam  ea, 
quae  dicenda  hoc  tempore  arbitror,  exponam  breviter  consilium 
prnfectionis  meae. 

[§  577.]  11.  With  regard  to  quiim,  there  is  this  difference, 

that  qiiiim  causale  governs  the  sul'juuetive,  and  quum  tempo- 
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rale  bj  itself  requires  the  indicative,  and  in  narratives  only 
it  is  joined  with  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive. 

The  following  remarks  however  may  serve  to  explain  and 
modify  this  general  rule.  Quum  b properly  a relative  adverb 
of  time,  corresponding  to  the  demonstrative  adverb  turn,  as  in 
turn — quum,  then — when.  If  therefore  nothing  further  is  to 
be  expressed,  it  b joined  with  the  indicative.  But  quum  is  also 
employed  to  express  the  rebtion  of  cause  and  effect,  and  in  thb 
sense  it  governs  the  subjunctive,  e.  g.  quum  sciam,  quum  tcirem, 
quum  intellexerim,  quum  xntellexistem,  L e.  as  1 know,  as  I knew, 
as  I have  learnt,  as  I had  learnt — I will  do  thb  or  that.  When 
it  has  the  meaning  of  “ though”  or  “ although,”  the  sentence 
introduced  by  it  does  not  indeed  express  the  cause  of  what  is 
contained  in  the  preceding  sentence,  but  still  indicates  some 
internal  or  logical  connection  between  the  two  sentences,  and 
it  b therefore  joined  only  with  the  subjunctive,  e.  g.  Cic.  de 
Invent.  L 4. ; homines,  quum  multis  rebus  irifirmiores  sint,  hoc  re 
maxime  bestiis  praestant,  quod  loqui  possunt;  Nep.  Phoc.  1.; 
Phocion  fuit  perpetuo  pauper,  quum  ditissimus  esse  posset. 

[§  578.]  In  a narrative  however  quum  temporale  is  joined  with 
the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive,  because  in  a continuous 
narrative,  a preceding  event  b always  conceived  and  represented 
as  the  cause  of  a subsequent  one  ; e.  g.  Caesar,  quum  Pompeium 
apud  Pharsalum  vicisset,  in  Asiam  trajecit:  here  we  perceive  a 
combination  of  time  and  cause,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
subjunctive.  It  only  remains  to  be  observed  that  tlib  is  always 
the  case  in  an  historical  narrative,  although  if  we  consider  only 
the  rebtion  of  time  or  priority,  we  might  believe  the  indicative 
also  to  be  correct.  Examples  are  extremely  numerous.  See 
§505. 

[§  579.]  But  when  quum  b a pure  particle  of  time,  that  is, 
when  it  does  not  occur  in  a narrative,  and  when  no  rebtion  of 
cause  and  effect  b to  be  expressed,  it  may  be  joined  with  all 
the  tenses  of  the  indieative,  even  with  the  imperfect  and  plu- 
perfect, in  the  sense  of  eo  tempore  quum,  or  turn  quum,  which 
expressions,  in  fact,  often  occur. 

Q»i  non  defendit  injuriam,  neque  propulsat  a suis,  quum  potest, 

injuste  facit,  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  18. 

Sed  da  operam,  ut  valeas,  et,  si  valcbis,  quum  recte  naviyari  po- 
tent, turn  navujes,  Cic.  ad  Pam.  xvi.  12. 
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Credo  turn,  quum  Sicilia  fiorehat  opibus  et  copiis,  magna  artificia 
(dtudlos  of  arti8ta)y«JMe  in  ea  insula,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  21. 

O acerham  mihi  memoriam  temporis  illius  et  loci,  quum  hie  in 
me  incidit,  quum  complexus  est,  conspersitque  lacrimis,  nec  loqui 
prae  maerore  potuit  I Cic.  p.  Plane.  41. 

In  like  manner  quum  is  joined  with  the  pluperfect  indica- 
tive, when  it  expresses  an  action  frequently  repeated ; In  this 
case  the  apodosis  contains  the  imperfect.  (See  § 569.  folk) 
Quum  autem  ver  esse  coeperat,  cujus  initium  iste  non  a Favonio, 
neque  ab  aliquo  astro  notabat,  sed  quum  rosam  viderat,  turn 
incipere  ver  arbitrabatur : dabat  se  labori  atque  itineribus,  Cic. 
in  Verr.  v.  10. 

Sic  (Verres)  confecto  itinere,  quum  ad  aliquod  oppidum  venerat, 
eadem  Icctica  usque  in  cubiculum  deferebatur,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v. 
11. 

Note.  The  following  passage  of  Cicero  (p.  Plane.  26.)  is  particularljr 
instructive : At  ego,  quum  cam  diebus  iis,  itineris  faciendi  causa,  decedens  e 
provincia  Puteolos  forte  vettissem,  quum  plurimi  et  lautissimi  solent  esse  in  iis 
locis,  coneidi  paeue,  quum  ex  me  quidam  quaesisset,  &c.  In  this  passage  quum 

venissem  is  the  historical  protasis  lo  concidi;  but  quum  — solent  merely 

explains  the  time  implied  in  iis  diebus ; the  former  quum  may  be  translated 
by  “ as,”  but  the  latter  is  “ when.”  Among  the  numerous  passages  in  which 
quum  is  uscil,  there  are,  it  is  true,  some  which  seem  to  contradict,  or  actually 
do  contradict,  the  rule  given  above,  for  the  Latin  language  has  a sort  of 
partiality  for  quum  with  the  subjunctive,  especially  with  the  imjierfcct  sub- 
junctive. Thus  we  find  ui  Cicero,  Philip,  iii.  2.:  C.  Caesar  adolescens  turn, 
quum  maxime  furor  arderct  Antonii,  quumque  cjus  a Bnuuiisio  reditus  time- 
retur,  frmissimum  exercitum  ex  iuvicto  genere  veteranorum  militum  comjmrarit, 

here  the  idea  of  time  is  combined  with  that  implied  in  “ although  ; ” Cic. 

tn  Pis.  13. : An  turn  eralis  consules,  quum  cunctus  ordo  reclamabat,  quum  — 
cupere  cos  diceretis,  — here  quum  at  first  simply  indicates  time,  but  then  the 
passage  assumes  the  character  of  an  historical  narrative.  The  present  sub- 
junctive is  used  more  rarely  in  cases  which  properly  require  the  indicative, 
as  Cic.  p.  Muren.  3. ; nunc  quum  omnes  me  causae  ad  misericordiam  cocent, 
where  nunc  quum  is  equivalent  to  “ now  as  ;”  in  the  same  chapter  we  find  : 
Neque  enim  si  tibi  turn  quum  consulaium  peteres,  furl,  idcirco  nunc  quum 
Murenam  ipsum  petas,  adjutor  eodem  pacto  esse  debeo, — where  peteres  is  ex- 
cusable, but  petas  must  be  corrected  from  MSS.  into  petis.  In  other  passages 
there  are  otlier  reasons  for  using  the  subjunctive,  e.  g.  p.  Muren.  38. : qui 
locus  est,  quod  tempos,  qui  dies,  quae  nox,  qjium  ego  non  ex  istorum  insUhis 
divino  auxilio  erlpiar,  — here  the  subjunctive  arises  from  the  Indefinite  or 
general  question;  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  10.:  JIaec  nepte  quum  ego  dicerem,  neque 
quum  tu  negares,  magni  momenti  nostra  csset  oratio.  Quo  tempore  igitur  aures 
juilex  erigeret  animumqtte  attenderet  ? Quum  Dio  ipse  prodiret,  quum  ccteri, 
qui  turn  in  Sicilia  negotiis  Dionis  interfuhsent ; quum  tabtUae  rirontm  hononon 
proferrentur,  &c.  &c.  Opinor,  quum  haec  ferent,  turn  cos  audiretis,  turn  causa 
cere  agi  rideivtur,  — here  the  subjunctive  with  quum  arises  from  the  liyim- 
thctical  construction  of  the  whole  sentence.  In  the  ]>cculiar  pas.sage,  dc 
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Leg.  Agr.  ii.  24.  64. : unum  hoc  certe  videor  mihi  veriuime  potte  diccre,  tuiu 
quum  haberet  respnblica  Luscinos  — et  turn  (juum  eraiU  Cutonee  — tamen 
hujiucemodi  res  commissa  nemini  est, — comBieiitatora  justly  explain  as  an 
anacoluthon,  for  the  sentence  begins  in  a direct  way,  and  allerwards  becomes 
an  indirect  speech.  Whatever  therefore  may  be  the  explanation  in  each 
particular  passage,  the  statement  of  some  critics  that  quum  temporale  is  u.scd 
indiscriminately  with  the  indicative  or  sulijunctive,  must  be  rejected  from 
grammar.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  deviations  from  the  rule  men- 
tioned in  this  note,  and  what  was  said  in  § 570.,  the  beginner  may  perhaps 
take  the  following  as  his  general  guide  : quum  may  cdtmys  be  joined  with  the 
imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctire ; the  other  tenses  are  in  the  indicative 
with  quum  temporale,  and  in  the  subjmictive  with  quum  causale. 

[§  580.]  12.  The  following  must  be  observed  as  peculiarities 
in  the  use  of  quum  temporale:  1.  Quum  is  joined  with  the  per- 
fect or  imperfect  indicative  to  express  simultaneous  occurrences 
which  are  indicated  in  English  by  “ while.”  This  simultaneous- 
ness b marked  more  emphatically  by  adding  interea  or  interim. 
The  perfect,  in  this  case,  is  used  in  historical  narratives,  and 
the  imjterfect  in  descrijttions.  2.  Quum  is  joined  with  the  in- 
dicative of  the  perfect,  and  more  especially  with  the  indicative 
of  the  present  to  express  the  decided  beginning  of  an  action,  in 
which  case  it  does  not  introduce  a protasis,  but  rather  an  apo- 
dosis.  It  is  commonly  preceded  by  adverbs,  as  jam,  nondum, 
vir,  aeqre,  or  quum  itself  is  joined  with  repente  and  siibito. 
Catulus,  quum  ex  vohis  quaereret,  si  in  uno  Cn.  Pompeio  omnia 
poneretis,  si  quid  eo  factum  esset,  in  quo  spent  essetis  hahituri : 
cepit  magnum  suae  virtutis  fructum  ac  dignitatis,  quum  omnes 
prope  una  voce,  in  eo  ipso  vos  spem  habituros  esse,  dixistis,  Cic. 
p.  Leg.  Man.  20. 

Caedebatur  virgis  in  medio  foro  Messanae  civis  Ronianus,  judices, 
quum  interea  nullus  gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  istius  miseri  inter 
dolorem  crepitumque  plagarum  audiebatur,  nisi  haec  : civis 
Romanus  sum,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  62. 

Evolarat  jam  e conspectu  fere  fugiens  quadriremis,  quum  etium- 
tum  ceterae  naves  uno  in  loco  moliebantur,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  34. 
Jam  in  conspcctu,  sed  extra  teli  jactum  utraque  acies  erat,  quum 
priores  Persae  inconditum  et  trucem  sustulere  clamorem,  Curt, 
iii.  25.  (10.) 

Jamque,  qui  Dareum  vehebant  equi,  confossi  hastis  et  dolore 
efferati,  jugum  quatere  et  regem  curru  excutere  coeperant,  quum 
ille,  veritus  ne  vivus  veniret  in  hostium  potestatem,  desilit  et  in 
equum,  qui  ad  hoc  sequchntur,  imponitur.  Curt.  iii.  27.  (H.), 
and  in  innumerable  other  jiassiiges  of  this  writer. 
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Non  dubitabat  Minucius,  qui  Sopatrum  defendebat,  quin  itU 

(Vcrres),  quoniam  consilium  dimisisset,  illo  die  rem  iUam  quae~ 

siturus  non  esset,  quum  repents  jubetur  dicere,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iL 
29. 

[§  S8I.]  Note  I.  In  further  confirmation  of  our  first  remark,  that  qmm  in 
the  sense  of  “while”  is  construed  with  the  perfect  indicative,  we  add  Cic. 

Lipar.  1.:  Bellum  (inter  Cues,  ct  Pomp.)  subito  exarsit,  quod,  qui  erani  in  • 
Africa,  aide  audiermd  geri,  quam  parari.  Quo  audiio,  partim  oupiditate  incon- 
eiderata,  partim  caeco  quodam  timore,  primo  aalutie,  poet  etiam  ttudii  tui  quae- 
rebant  aliquem  ducem : quum  Ligariiu  domum  epectans  et  ad  suot  redire  cupieiu 
nullo  te  implicari  negotio  paitut  eat, — quum  here  properly  introduces  the  prin- 
cipal action  “ while  Ligarius  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  implicated,” 
although  at  the  some  time  it  expresses  simultaneousness.  Comp,  also  Cic.  in 
Pia.  34. : quum  quidem  tibi  etiam  acceaaio  fuit ; Philip,  ix.  4.  9. : quum  quidem 
iUe  pollieitua  eat ; for  these  passages  must  be  read  in  their  connection,  in  order 
to  see  the  differoiiec  between  the  indicative  which  expresses  the  actual  begin- 
ning of  the  actions,  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive.  The  addition  of  quidem 
too  must  be  observed,  as  well  os  interim  in  Florus,  iii.  17.  in  fin. : Sed  pretium 
rogafionia  atatim  aocii  flagitare  (Perfect) : ^Kflt  interim  imparem  Drusum 
aegrumque  rerum  temere  motarum  matura  («/  in  tali  diacrimine)  mora  abatulit. 

[§  583.]  Note  2.  Quum,  in  both  cases,  is  used  by  historians  (Livy,  Tacitus) 
also  with  what  is  called  the  historical  infinitive  (injinitipua  hiatoricua).  In- 
stances of  quum  in  the  sense  of  “while”  are  Tacit.  Atm.  ii.  31.:  Cingebatur 
interim  milite  domua,  atrepebant  etiam  in  veatibulo,  ut  audiri,  at  aspici  poaaent  ; 
qimm  Liho,  ipaia,  quaa  in  noviaaimam  voluptatem  adhibuerat,  epulia  excruciatua, 
roeare  percuaaorem,  prendere  aervorum  dextraa,  inaerere  gladium;  Liv.  ii.  27. : 
victor  tot  intra  paucoa  diea  bellia  Somanua  promiaaa  conaulia  JUlemque  aenatua 
expectabat : quum  Appiua  quam  aaperrime  poterat  jua  de  creditia  pecuniia  dicere. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  quum  expressing  the  actual  beginning  of  an 
action,  Tacit.  Aim.  xiv.  6. : nec  multum  erat  progreaaa  navia,  quum  data  aigno 
ruere  tectum  loci.  Cicero  does  not  use  such  expressions,  but  as  the  infinitive 
is  a real  substitute  for  the  present  in  lively  descriptions,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  against  it. 


CHAP.  LXXIX. 

lUrERATITE  MOOD. 

[§  583.]  1.  The  imperative,  both  in  the  active  and  passive,  haa 
two  forms — the  imperative  present  and  the  imperative  future. 
(See  § 1.51.)  Both  express  a command,  but  also  a wish,  an 
advice  or  exhortation.  The  difference  in  th'e  meaning  of  the 
two  imperatives  is  this:  the  imperative  present  expresses  that 
something  is  to  be  done  directly  or  at  once ; ns  Irgc,  read ! mo- 
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rerCy  die  I or  that  a thing  which  exists  at  present  is  to  continue 
to  exist,  as  vive  felix.  The  imperative  future  puts  the  com- 
mand in  connection  with  some  other  action,  and  expresses  that 
something  is  to  be  done  in  future,  when,  or  as  soon  as,  some- 
thing else  has  taken  place.  It  is  however  not  necessary  that 
^ the  other  action  should  be  expressed  in  words,  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  supplied  by  the  mind ; e,  g,  Cic,  in  Verr.  iv,  1, : Rrm 
vobis  proponam  ; vos  earn  *uo,  non  nominis  pondere  penditote,  L c. 
weigh  it,  viz.  quum  proposuero. 

Quum  valeiudini  tuae  consulueris,  turn  consulito  navigationi,  Cic. 
ad  Fam,  xvi.  4, 

Quod  quum  hujus  vobis  adolescentiam  proposueritis,  eonstituitote 
vobis  ante  oculos  etiam  hujus  miseri  senectutem,  Cic.  p.  Coel. 
32. 

Frius  audits  paucis ; quod  quum  dixero,  si  plaruerit,  facitote, 
Terent.  Eun.  v.  11.  19. 

Note.  This  is  the  view  of  the  ancient  grammarians  respecting  the  difference 
between  the  two  tenses  of  the  imperative.  V ossius  and  Perizonius  (on  Sanct. 
Minen.  i.  13.  no.  8.),  an<l  after  them  the  modern  grammarians  have  without 
cause  abandoned  that  view,  and  substituted  a groundless  theory  about  a 
milder  and  a stronger  exjircssion  of  a command.  Comp.  Nic.  Bygom  Krarup’s 
dissertation  de  tuttura  et  urn  itnperativi,  Havniac,  1 H25  (reprinted  in  Priedemann 
and  Seebode’s  Mitcellanea  Critica,  vol.  ii.  p.  728.  foil.)  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions in  which  the  imperative  present  is  used  for  the  imperative  future ; 
but  a poet  has  a right  to  represent  things  os  taking  place  at  once,  which  in 
reality  can  occur  only  at  a subsequent  time.  (So  also  in  Livy,  vi.  12. : Ta, 
T.  Quinti,  ei/uitem  intentiu  ad primum  initum  moli  certaminii  teneas;  ubi  haerere 
jam  aciem  coUato  i>ede  viderie,  turn  terrorem  equettrem  occupatis  alio  pavore  infer, 
invectueque  ordinee  pugnantium  diseipa').  Bcspccting  tcito  and  icitote  instead 
of  the  imperative  present  which  is  wanting,  see  § 164.  Otherwise  our  rule  is 
only  confimiud  by  passages  in  which  Uic  two  imperatives  occur,  as  that  of 
Terence  quoted  above,  or  Cic.  Philip,  vi.  6.  17.;  ad  Fam.  xvi.  6.,  and  also 
by  those  in  which  the  preceding  action  is  not  expressed,  but  may  be  under- 
stood, e.  g.  in  the  Auct.  ad  Ucrenn.  iv.  51.,  where  the  conduct  of  a boaster  is 
described : Itanef  inquit;  eamus  hospites,  frater  venit  ex  Falemo;  ego  illi  ub- 
viam  pergam ; rot  hue  decuma  renitote,  i.  e.  return  towards  the  evening,  after 
you  have  gone  away,  and  attended  to  your  other  business.  It  should  also  be 
observed  that  the  imperative  present  has  no  third  person,  because  a person 
not  present  cannot  obey  at  the  moment. 

[§  584.]  2.  Hence  the  imperative  future  is  properly  used  in 
contracts  (comp.  Liv.  xxxviii.  38.),  laws  and  wills,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  stipulated  in  them  that  things  are  to  be  done  after  a certain 
time ; further  in  precepts  .and  rules  of  conduct,  that  is,  to  ex- 
press actions  which  are  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  occasion 
occurs. 
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Regio  imperio  duo  sunto,  iique  consules  appellantor,  miHtiae  sum- 
mumjus  kabento,  nemini  parento,  illis  salus  populi  suprema  lex 
etto,  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3. 

Causam  igitur  investigato  in  re  nova  atque  admiralnli,  si  poteris. 
Si  nuUam  reperies,  illud  tamen  exploratum  luibeto,  nihil  fieri 
potuisse  sine  causa,  eumque  terrorem,  quern  tihi  rei  nooitas  at- 
tulerit,  naturae  ratione  depellito,  Cic.  de  Divin.  iL  28. 

Non  satis  est  pulckra  esse  poemata,  dulcia  sunto. 

Jit  quocunque  volent,  animum  auditoris  agunto. 

Herat,  de  Art.  Poet.  99. 

Ignoscito  saepe  alteri,  nunquam  tibi,  Syrus,  Sent.  143. 

• [§  585.]  3.  With  the  imperative  the  English  “ not”  must  be 
rendered  by  ne  and  “ nor”  by  neve,  bnt  not  by  non  or  neque. 
The  imperative  with  ne  however  is  peculiar  only  to  the  early 
language,  and  at  aU  times  in  legal  phraseology. 
llominem  mortuum  [i/iquit  lex  in  duodecim  talndis)  in  urbe  ne 
scjyelito  neve  urito,  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  23. 

Note.  Non  and  neque  with  the  imperative  are  rare.  Ovid,  bfet  iii.  117.: 
ne  cape — nec  te  civilibue  imere  bellie ; viii.  433. : Pone,  age,  nec  titulos  intercipe 
fejnina  nontrot;  de  Art.  Am.  iii.  129. : Ko«  quoque  non  carie  aures  onerute 
lapiUis,  nee  prodite  graves  insuto  veslibus  auro.  But  when  the  subjunctive  is 
used  for  the  imperative,  nun  and  especially  neque  are  found  more  frequently. 
See  § 529. 

The  imperative  with  ne  is  of  quite  common  occurrence  in  conversational 
language  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  along  with  it  we  find  ne  with  the  present 
subjunctive  without  any  difference  : ne  clama,  ne  crucia  te,  ne  me  obsecra;  ne 
credos,  ne  erres,  ne  metuas.  Later  poets  use  ne  chiefly  with  the  present 
subjunct.,  and  ne  with  the  imperative  only  when  they  speak  emphatically. 
Servius,  on  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  544.  expressly  remarks : ne  saevi  antique  dictum 
est.  Nam  nunc  ne  saerias  dicimus,  nec  imjM-rutinim  jnngimus  ndeerbio  im/m- 
rantis.  In  recommending  ne  saevias,  he  was  probably  thinking  more  csjie- 
cially  of  poets,  for  classical  prose  writers  always  prefer  the  perfect  subjunc- 
tive, or  rather  the  paraphrased  imperative,  noli  saevire.  (§  586.) 

[§  586.]  4.  The  following  forms  are  used  instead  of  both 

tenses  of  the  imperative : — 

a)  The  future,  which  however  takes  the  negative  non,  if 
anything  is  forbidden ; e.  g.  facies  or  non  facies  hoc ; Cic.  ad 
Fam.  vii.  20. : Sed  valehis,  meaque  negotia  videbis,  meque  diis 

juvantibus  ante  brumam  expectabis,  iustead  of  vale,  vide,  expecta  ; 
Liv.  viL  35. : Ubi  sententiam  meam  vobis  peregero,  turn  quibus 
eadem  placcbunt,  in  dextram  partem  taciti  transibitis,  instead  of 
transitotc, 

b)  The  third  person  of  the  present  subjunctive,  both  in  an 
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affiniiative  and  negative  coiumaml,  ia  even  more  frequently  used 
than  the  imixiratlve,  unless  a writer  intentionally  uses  the 
legal  phraseology. 

c)  The  second  person  of  the  perfect  subjunctive,  with  the 
negative  ne,  as  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  40. : Tu  vero  ista  ne  asciveris  neve 
fueris  commenticiis  rebus  assensus ; ad  Fam.  vii.  25. : Secreto 
hoc  aiidi,  tecum  habeto,  ne  Apcllae  quidem,  liherto  tuo,  dixeris. 
licspccting  the  subjunctive  used  for  the  impenitive,  see  § 529. 

The  affirmative  imperative  is  piraphnised  by  cura  (or  curato) 
ut,  fac  ut,  or  fac  alone  with  the  subjunctive;  e.  g.  cura  ut 
quam  primum  venias,  facile  ut  recordemini,  fae  animo  forti 
magnoque  sis.  The  negative  imperative  is  paraphrased  by  fac 
ne,  cave  ne,  or  commonly  by  cave  alone  (without  ne),  with  the 
present  or  perfect  subjunctive:  cave  pules,  cave  dixeris;  but 
especially  by  noli  with  the  infinitive : noli  putare,  nolite  (noli- 
tote)  existimare. 

Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faciesve  JUinerva,  Ilorat.  Ars  Poet.  385. 
Qui  adipisci  veram  gloriam  volet,  justitiae  fungatur  officHs,  Cic. 
de  Off.  ii.  13. 

Quod  dubitas  ne  feceris,  Plin.  Epist.  i.  18. 

Nihil  ignoveris,  nihil  omnino  gratiae  concesseris,  misericordia 
commotus  ne  sis  I Cic.  p.  Muren.  31. 

Magnum  fac  animum  habeas  et  spem  bonam,  Cic.  ad  Quint. 
Prat.  i«  2. 

Nolite  id  veUe  quod  fieri  non  potest,  et  cavete  ne  spe  praesentis 
pads  perpetuam  pacem  omittatis,  Cic.  Philip,  vii.  8. 

I§  S87.]  Note.  IVe  also  find  an  imperative  of  the  perfect  passive,  hut  very 
rarely;  Ovid,  Trist.  iv.  8.  51.:  At  vot  admoniti  nosiris  quoque  casibiu  este ; 
and  the  famous  exclamation  of  Caesar  before  passing  the  Rubicon,  in  Sueton. 
Coes.  32.:  Jactu  idea  eslo!  dvippiipOiD  rt'foc.  The  subjunctive  is  more  com- 
monly used  instead  of  it,  as  jacta  sit  idea  I 


CHAP.  LXXX. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

[§  588.]  1.  The  infinitive  expresses  the  action  or  condition 

implied  in  the  verb  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  generality,  with- 
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out  specifying  cither  person,  number,  or  time ; it  merely  indi- 
cates the  relations  of  an  action,  tliat  is,  whether  it  is  in  progress 
or  completed.  Scribere,  to  write,  expresses  the  action  os  in 
progress ; tcripsisse,  to  have  written,  as  completed.  To  what 
time  the  action  thus  described  belongs,  is  determined  by  the 
verb  on  which  the  infinitive  dei>ends. 

Note  1.  The  one  of  these  infinitives  is  called  the  present  and  the  other 
the  perfect  infinitive.  The  former  name  is  incorrect,  for  it  is  not  the  present 
time  that  is  expressed  by  sertbere,  since,  besides  voh  tcribere,  we  may  say, 
(heri)  voUbam  tcribere,  volueram  tcribere,  and  (crat)  volant  tcribere ; but  tlie 
action  is  described  only  as  in  progress.  The  infinitives  should  therefore 
rather  be  called  iiifinitivut  rei  in/eclae  and  infiiitimu  rei  per/eclae.  If,  how- 
ever, we  compare  the  two  infinitives  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb,  we  are 
naturally  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  tcribere  and  tcribo,  and  be- 
tween tcriptitte  and  tcripti;  although,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the 
action,  the  imperfect  tcribebum  and  the  pluperfect  tcripteram  have  the  same 
claim  as  tcribo  and  tcripti.  Hence  the  first  infinitive  is  also  called  infinitivut 
praetenlit  et  imperfect,  and  the  other  injinitivnt  perfecti  et  plusqwimperfecli ; 
but  neither  of  these  designations  comprises  the  whole  of  their  signifi- 
cation. 

[§  589.]  Note  2.  Memini,  in  a narrative  of  events  at  which  the  speaker 
himself  has  been  present,  is  joined  with  the  present  infinitive,  although  the 
action  may  be  completed ; and  the  speaker  thus  transfers  himself  to  the 
past,  and  describes  the  action  as  if  it  was  in  progress  before  his  eyes ; e.  g. 
Cic  in  Verr.  ii.  4. : memini  Pamphylum  mihi  narrare ; Lael  3. : memini  C«- 
tonem  menim  et  cum  Scipione  ditterere ; p.  Sext.  35. : meministit  turn,  judicet, 
eorporibus  civium  Tiberim  eompleri,  cloacat  referciri,  e foro  tpongiis  effingi 
tanguinem.  So  also  memoria  leneo,  Q.  Scaevolam  bello  Martico,  quum  etiet 
tumma  tenechite,  quotidie  facere  omnibut  conveniendi  tui  potettatem,  in  Cicero, 
Philip,  viii.  10. ; and  even  tcribit  is  construed  like  meminit,  as  Cic.  de  Off. 
iii.  2.  in  fin.  And  after  the  analogy  of  memini,  Cicero  (de  Off.  i.  30.),  with- 
out speaking  of  things  he  has  witnessed  himself,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  vivid 
expression,  says : M.  Maximum  accepimut  facile  celare,  tacere,  dissimulare,  in- 
tidiari,  praecipere  hoitium  contilia.  But  when  the  sentence  is  not  a narrative, 
but  only  a statement  of  a result,  memini  is  also  joined  with  the  infinitive  of 
the  completed  action ; e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Pose.  Am.  42. : meministit  me  ita  dis- 
tribnitse  initio  causam,  where  the  judges  are  requeste<l  to  remember  the 
division  he  had  made  ; Cic.  p.  Milan.  35. : jmeminit  etiam,  tibi  vocem  praeconis 
mndn  defuiste,  quam  minime  desiderarit,  popup  rero  cunctit  suffragiis,  quod 
unum  cupierit,  te  cantulem  declaratum;  I.iv.  xxxvi.  34.:  quamquam  merito 
iraius  erat  Aetolit,  qtutd  tolot  obtrectasse  gloriae  suae  meminerat, 

[§  590.J  Note  3.  The  infinitive  j«rfect  is  sometimes  used  in  Latin  instead 
of  the  infinitive  present,  to  express  the  result  of  an  action  rather  than  its 
jrogress  j e.  g.  jttvat  me,  pudrt  me  hoc  fecisse.  This  is  the  ca.se  chiefly  after 
the  expressions  taps  mihi  est,  satis  habeo,  contentus  sum,  which  are  usiiidly 
joined  with  the  infinitive  perfect  in  the  prose  of  the  silver  i^e;  c.  g. 
Quintil.  ii.  1.2.:  Orammatici  non  satis  credunt  excepisse,  qxtae  a rhctoribiu 
relicta  eratit;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  103. : cantenti  simus  id  unum  dixiste;  and  many 
other  instances.  In  like  manner  the  infinitive  perfect  is  joined  with  melius 
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eritf  os  Tercnt.  Adelph.  ii.  1.  2(5. : ante  aedex  non  feci/ise  convicium;  Liv.  Hi. 
48. : quiesse  erit  meliui ; iii.  41. : vocem  non  mhisse.  In  ancient  laws  forbid- 
ding anything,  velle  is  joined  in  like  manner  with  the  infinitive  perfect; 
e.  g.  in  the  sonatusconsultuiu  dc  BaoclianoJlbus  : Nc  Bacchanal  habuieee  vclity 
Bacchas  ne  quis  adisse  relit ; and  this  mode  of  speaking  is  often  imitate<l  by 
later  writers,  as  Horat.  Serm.  ii.  3.  187.:  quis  humasse  relit  AJaceWy 

Atriduy  vetaa  curf  Ovid,  Am.  i.  4.  38  : Osada  praecipue  nulla  dedisse  velis; 
and  is  lurther  extended  to  mere  negative  sentences ; e.  g.  Horat.  Serm.  i.  2. 
28.:  sunt  qui  nolint  tetigisse;  Liv.  xxii.  59.:  hand  equulem  premendo  alium 
me  extulisse  velim ; Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  x.  30. : qUum  illam  (ciconiam)  nerno  relit 
attigisse.  Also,  with  a verb  equivalent  in  meaning  to  ne  relity  as  Horat.  de 
Art.  Poet.  168.:  conimisisse  cavety  quod  mox  mulare  laboret;  or  with  the 
positive  relirn  and  similar  verbs,  as  Liv.  xxx.  14. : Hanc  te  quoque  ad  ceteras 
tuas  eximias  rirtuteSy  MasinissOy  adjecisse  relim;  Horat.  Carm.  iii.  4.  52.: 
temlenlcs  Pelion  imposuisse  Olympo.  The  poets  go- still  further,  and  use  the 
infinitive  perfect,  without  any  reference  to  a completed  action,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  aorist  infinitive,  where  in  ordinary  language  we  should  expect 
the  infinitive  present;  d. g.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  78.:  Bacchatur  rateSy  magnum  si 
pectore  possit  excussisse  deum;  Ovid,  Ars  Am.  ii.  583.:  non  viUtus  texisse  suos 
p}ssunt. 

[5  591.]  2.  In  the  passive  voice  there  are  also  two  infi- 

nitives, the  one  to  express  the  progress  of  a state  of  suffering, 
and  the  other  the  completed  state  of  suffering.  The  one  is 
called  the  infinitive  present  and  the  other  the  infinitive  perfect ; 
the  former  is  simple,  laudari,  to  be  praised ; the  second  is  formed 
by  a combination  of  the  participle  perfect  with  the  verb  esse,  as 
laudatus  esse,  or  in  the  accusative  laudatum  esse,  to  have  been 
praised ; the  participle  of  course  takes  the  number  and  gender 
of  the  object  to  which  it  refers, 

[§  592.]  Note.  In  the  absence  of  a special  infinitive  to  express  the  com- 
pleted state  of  suflering,  custom  has  assigned  to  the  combination  of  the 
participle  perfect  with  esse  the  signification  of  such  an  infinitive;  and  esse 
tlius  loses  its  own  signification  of  a continued  state;  if,  however,  the  latter 
must  be  expressetl,  another  infinitive  must  be  chosen ; e.  g.  scio  wbem 
obsessam  teneri,  1 know  that  the  town  is  besieged,  for  scio  urban  obsessam 
esse  would  not  express  the  continuance  of  the  state,  but  its  completion. 
Thus  we  read  in  Cicero,  in  Cat.  i.  1.:  constrictam  jam  horum  conscientus 
teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non  rides  f ^Vhere,  however,  the  context  is  so 
clear  that  no  ambiguity  can  arise,  the  participle  with  esse  (e.  g.  obsessam  esse) 
may  be  used,  and  esse  retain  its  original  meaning.  Thus  Cic.  (tfc  Off",  i.  19.) 
says  : Apud  Platonem  est,  omnem  morem  Lacedaemoniorwn  injlammatttm  esse 
evpiditate  vineendi.  But  fuisse  is  used  with  the  participle  perfect  in  its 
peetdiar  sense  of  a doubly  completed  slate,  i.  e.  a state  completed  previous 
to  a certain  past  time,  and  there  can  be  no  ambiguity ; c.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv. 
36. : certiorem  te  faciunt,  simulacrum  Dianae  apnd  Segestanos  P.  Africani 
nomine  posihtm  ac  dedicatum  fuisse ; Liv.  i.  41 . : jubet  bono  animo  esse ; sopi- 
turn  fuisse  regem  subito  ictu ; Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  23. : tradidere  quidam,  Macrovi 
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praeseriptum  fvtiut,  ti  arma  ah  Sejano  movereniur,  jmeium  dticem  populo  im- 
ponere. 

[§  593.]  3.  Besides  these  infinitives  expressing  an  action 

or  a state  in  progress  and  completed,  there  is,  both  in  the 
active  and  passive,  an  infinitive  of  future  time  {infimtivus  fu- 
tun),  which  denotes  an  action  or  condition  as  continued;  It  is 
formed  in  the  active  by  a combination  of  the  participle  future 
active  with  esse,  as  laudaturum  esse;  and  in  the  passive  by  a 
combination  of  the  supine  with  iri,  as  Jaudatum  iri.  The  former, 
owing  to  its  participle,  may  take  different  genders  and  numbers, 
the  latter  admits  of  no  such  change ; e.  g.  Quintil.  ix.  2.  88. : 
Reus  videhatur  damnatum  iri ; Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  29.:  Sciebat  sibi 
erimini  datum  iri  pecuniam  accepisse  ; de  Off.  i.  14. : arbitrantut 
se  benejicos  visum  iri. 

Note.  The  future  participle  in  urus  properly  expresses  an  intention  or 
desire;  and  in  this  sense  it  takes  the  infinitives  esse  and  fuisse,  as  hwlaturum 
esse,  to  intend  praising ; laudaturum  fuisse,  to  have  intended  praising ; scio 
te  scripturum  fuisse,  I know  that  you  have  had  the  intention  to  write.  Nay, 
even /ore  is  found  with  the  part.  fnt.  in  two  passages  pointed  out  by  Vossius 
(de  Analog.  iiL  16.),  viz.  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  21. : deinde  addis,  si  quis  secus,  te  ad 
me  fore  venturum,  where  Emesti  thinks  fore  corrupt ; and  Liv.  vi.  42.  : 
quum  senatus  censeret  deorum  immortalium  causa  libeuier  facturos  fore.  But 
this  is  a pleonasm  ; for,  according  to  common  usage,  venturum  esse  and  fac- 
turos  esse  would  be  sufficient.  The  infinitive  of  an  action  that  had  once 
been  intended  (scripturum  fuisse)  is  farther  used,  especially  in  the  apodosis 
of  hypothetical  sentences  belonging  to  the  past,  where  in  direct  speech  the 
pluperfect  subjunctive  would  be  used,  as  Cic.  de  Dicin.  ii.  8. : etiamsi  obtem- 
perasset  auspiciis,  idem  eventurum  fuisse  puto;  Tusc.  i.  2.:  An  censemus,  si 
Fdbio  lauds  datum  esset  quod  pingeret,  non  multos  etiam  apud  nos  futures 
Polyclitos  fuisse  t and  in  like  manner  the  infinitive  future  with  esse  is  used 
in  the  apodosis  of  hypothetical  sentences  instead  of  the  imperfect  subjunc- 
tive ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  47. : libertus,  nisi  jurasset,  scelus  se  facturum  (esse) 
arbitrabatur.  The  infinit.  perfect  potuisse  occurs  in  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  1. : Equi- 
dem  Plaionem  existimo,  si  genus  forense  dicendi  tractare  voluisset,  gravissime  et 
copiosissime  potuisse  dicere,  in  the  sense  of  “ that  he  would  have  been  able  to 
speak,”  and  is  to  be  explained  by  what  has  been  said  in  § 518. 

[§  594.]  4.  Besides  this  a circumlocution  may  be  employed 

for  the  infinitive  of  future  time,  by  means  of  futurum  esse  or 
fore  followed  by  ut,  and  the  subjunctive.  Here,  too,  the  dif- 
ference between  an  action  continued  and  an  action  completed 
in  future  time  may  be  expressed : the  former  by  the  present 
and  imperfect,  and  the  latter  by  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  of 
the  subjunctive.  The  choice  of  one  of  these  four  subjunctive 
tenses  depends  upon  that  of  the  leading  verb ; e.  g.  credo  fore 
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ut  epUtolam  scrihas,  and  eredcbam  fore  ut  epistolam  scriberes, 
both  expressing  a continued  action  in  future  time ; but  credo 
fore  ut  epistolam  scripseris,  and  credebam  fore  ut  epistolam  scrip- 
sisses,  expressing  a completed  action  in  future  time.  And  so 
also  in  the  passive : credo  fore  ut  epistola  scribatur,  and  credebam 
fore  ut  epistola  scriberetur,  both  expressing  a continued  state  of 
future  suffering ; but  in  order  to  express  a completed  state  in 
future  time,  we  avail  ourselves  in  the  passive  of  the  participle 
perfect  scriptus,  which  was  wanting  in  the  active ; hence  credo 
and  credebam  epistolam  scriptam  fore,  for  thus  we  read;  e.  g. 
in  Cic,  ad  Fam.  xi.  7. : a te  jam  expectare  litteras  debemus,  quid 
ipse  agas,  quid  noster  Hirtius,  quid  Caesar  meus,  quos  spero  brevi 
tempore  societate  victoriae  tecum  copulatos  fore  ; and  in  Liv.  xxiiL 
13.:  rebantur  debellatum  mox  fore,  si  anniti  paululum  voluissent. 
The  circumlocution  by  means  of  futurum  esse  or  fore  ut  is 
necessary,  when  the  verb  has  no  supine  or  participle  future 
active,  which  is  the  case  with  many  intransitives.  Hence  we 
cannot  say  otherwise  for  example,  than  spero  futurum  esse  (fore) 
ut  sapias,  ut  te  hujus  rei  poeniteat,  ut  brevi  omnibus  his  incom- 
modis  medeare.  But  it  is  also  used  in  many  other  cases,  and  in 
the  passive  this  form  occurs  almost  more  frequently  than  the 
infinitive  formed  by  the  supine  with  iri. 

Video  te  velle  in  coelum  migrare,  et  spero  fore  ut  contingat  id 

nobis,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  34. 

ATon  eram  nescius,  fore  ut  hie  noster  labor  in  varias  repre- 

hensiones  incurreret,  Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  1, 

Ptolemaeus  mathematicus  Othoni  persuaserat,  fore  ut  in  imperium 

ascisceretur.  Tacit.  Hist.  L 22. 

[§5Sa.]  JVote  1.  The  passive  form  corresponding  to  the  active  infinitive 
fuitse  with  the  participle  future  act.,  in  a hypothetical  sense,  is  the  circum- 
locution by  means  of  futurum  fuisse  ut  with  the  imperfect  subjunctive ; c.  g. 
rex  ignorabat,  futurum  fuitse  ut  oppidum  ipsi  dederetur,  si  unum  diem  ex- 
peclastet,  the  king  did  not  know  that  the  town  would  have  been  surrendered 
to  him,  if  he  had  waited  one  day  longer.  Comp.  Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  101. : 
nisi  eo  ipso  tempore  nuntii  de  Caesaris  victoria  essent  aliati,  existimabant 
plerique  futurum  fuisse  ut  oppidum  amitteretur ; and  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  28. : TTieo^ 
phrastus  autem  moriens  accusasse  naturam  dicitur,  quod  cervix  et  comicibuS 
vitam  diutumam,  quorum  id  nihil  interessel ; hominibus,  quorum  mcaime  inter- 
fuisset,  tarn  exiguam  vitam  dedisxet:  quorum  si  aetas  potuisset  esse  longinquior, 
futurum  fuisse  ut,  omnibus  perfectis  artibus,  omni  doctrina  hominam  vita 
erudiretur. 

[§  896  I Note  2.  The  gerundive,  sometimes  called  the  participle  future 
passive,  can  never  be  used  to  form  a paraphrased  infinitive  future  passive, 
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for  this  participle  has  the  exclusive  meanin{;  of  necessity,  and  os  such  it  has 
its  three  regular  infinitives  r latidanilum  esse,  hiudandum  fuisse  (equivalent  to 
necesne  fuisse  nt  lauilarctur),  and  laitdandum  fore;  e. g.  Liv.  xxxvii.  39.; 
Imlare  hiemem,  aut  tub  pellibut  habeudns  mililre  fore,  out  differemltim  esse  in 
aestatem  beUum;  and  the  correct  reading  in  Curlius,  iii.  21.,  probably  is 
laehis,  guod  omiii  expetierat  voto,  in  illis  putissimum  angusliit  decernendum  fore. 

[§  597.]  5.  The  infinitive  may  be  regarded  as  a verbal  sub- 

stantive of  the  neuter  gender,  with  two  cases  — tlie  nominative 
and  accusative ; differing  from  other  substantives  of  the  same 
kind  in  this  respect  that  it  governs  the  case  which  it  requires  as 
a real  verb,  and  at  the  same  time  expresses  the  complete  or 
incomplete  state  of  an  action.  The  infinitive  must  be  considered 
as  the  nominative,  when  it  is  the  subject  of  a sentence,  that  is, 
when  anything  is  declared  of  it ; e.  g.  tnvidere  non  cadit  in  sa- 
jiientem,  where  tnvidere  is  equivalent  to  invidia  ; virtus  est  vitium 
fugere,  i.  e.  fuga  vitii;  est  ars  difficilis  recte  rempublicam  regere, 

i.  c.  recta  gubematio  rei  publicae  ; ignoscere  amico  humanum  est ; 
laudari  jucundum  est,  jurat,  delectat ; peccare  ncmini  licet.  The 
infinitive  must  be  considered  as  the  accusative,  when  it  is  the 
object  of  a transitive  verb ; e.  g.  volo,  cupio,  audeo,  conor  facere 
or  dicere  aliquid,  just  as  we  say  cupio  aliquam  rent,  nescio  mentiri, 
didici  vera  dicere.  The  infinitive  is  very  rarely  dependent  upon 
prepositions  which  govern  the  accusative,  ns  in  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii. 
13.:  Arista  et  Pyrrho  inter  optime  valere  et  gravissime  aegrotare 
nihil  prorsus  dicebant  interesse ; Ovid,  Heroid.  viL  164.:  Quod 
crimen  diets  praeter  amasse  meum  f 

Majus  dedecus  est  parta  amittere  quam  omnino  non  paravissc, 

Sallust.  Jug.  31. 

jyidicisse  fideliter  artes  emollit  mores  nec  sinit  esse  feros,  Ovid, 

ex  Pont.  ii.  9.  48. 

Vincere  sets,  Hannibal,  victoria  uti  nescis,  Liv.  xxii.  51. 

[§  598.]  Note.  As  the  infinitive  expresses  the  action,  state,  or  suffering 
implied  in  the  verb,  in  the  form  of  abstract  generality,  it  approaches  to  the 
nature  of  a substantive  (comp.  §§  237.  and  681.),  which  is  indicated  most 
clearly  in  Greek,  where  the  infinitive  may  be  preceded  by  the  article.  But 
it  retains  its  character  of  a verb  by  its  objective  ca.se,  and  still  more  by  the 
expressed  or  understood  accusative  of  the  subject.  The  substantive  nature 
of  the  infinitive  is  also  visibly  indicated  by  its  being  joined  with  the  adjective 
pronoun  iptnm;  e.g.  Cic.  ad  Alt.  xiii.  29. : aim  vicere  ipsum  turpe  sit  nobis; 
Farad.  3.  init. : ipsum  quidem  peccare,  quoquo  te  verteris,  mum  est;  de  Oral. 

ii.  6. : me  hoc  ipsum  nihil  agere  delectat.  Other  adjective  pronouns  are  rarely 
joined  with  it,  as  Petron.  fi2. ; meum  inteUigere  nulla  pecunia  vendo. 

But  we  cannot  assign  to  the  infinitive  more  than  two  cases,  although  there 
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arc  some  passages,  in  which  the  infinitive  appears  in  such  connections,  that 
if  a substantive  were  substituted  for  it,  we  should  be  obliged  to  use  the  ge- 
nitive, dative,  or  ablative.  But  some  of  these  passages  admit  of  ample 
explanation,  for  a certain  phrase  may  have  the  meaning  and  construction  of 
a simple  verb;  e.  g.  when  Cicero  says:  paraha  turn  frvmentum  dare,  in 
the  sense  volo  dare ; and  when  coiailium  mihi  eat,  congilium  capio  are  used 
in  the  sense  of  constituo  with  the  infinitive ; e.  g.  praeterire  in  Sallust,  Cat. 
53.,  and  hominu  propinqui  fortunas  evertere  in  Cic.  p.  Quint.  16.  On  the 
same  principle  we  may  explain  Nepos,  Lyt.  3. : iniU  eojuUia  reget  Lacedae- 
moniorum  tolUre;  Sallust,  Cot.  17.:  quibut  in  otio  vieere  copia  erat;  i.e. 
quibut  licebat  tiuere ; Cat.  SO.:  quibut  omnia  vendere  mot  erat;  i.e.  qui 
solebant  vendere ; Curt.  iv.  33. : cupido  incetaerat  non  interiora  modo  Aegypti 
aed  etiam  Aethiopiam  ittciaere;  i.e.  cupicerat.  See  Drakenborch  on  Liv.  iii. 
4. 9.  .Some,  however,  are  real  exceptions  from  the  ordinary  practice ; e.  g.  the 
relative  adjectives  which  are  joined  by  the  poets  with  the  infinitive,  instead 
of  the  genitive  of  the  gerund,  as  cedere  Tteaciut,  avidut  committere  pugnam, 
cupidut  attittgere,  caniare  peritua.  The  infinitive  instead  of  the  dative  is 
sometimes  joined  with  the  adjectives  utilit,  aptut,  idoneut,  natut;  e.g,  llorat. 
Mpiat,  i.  2.  27. : Not  numerut  tumut  et  fruget  contumere  nati ; Ovid,  Heroid. 
i.  109. : nec  mihi  tuni  virea  inimicoa  pellere  tectia,  instead  ofpeUerulia  inimicit 
or  ltd pellendoa  inimicoa.  But  this  too  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  an  imitation 
of  the  Greek.  The  place  of  the  ablative  is  supplied  by  the  infinitive,  if  we 
may  say  so,  with  the  adjectives  dignua  and  contentua,  which  we  have  already 
explained  in  §§  568.  and  590.  In  classical  prose,  therefore,  we  cannot  con- 
sider the  infinitive  in  any  other  light  than  as  a verbal  substantive  with  two 
equal  cases. 

[§  599.]  6.  When  the  infinitive  has  its  own  subject  joined  to 
it,  it  is  put  in  the  accusative. 

Note.  An  exception  here  presents  itself  at  once  in  the  historical,  or  more 
correctly,  the  descriptive  infinitive  (irginitivua  hiatoricua),  to  which  the  subject 
is  joined  in  the  nominative.  Tlie  descriptive  infinitive  is  a peculiar  ino<le  of 
using  the  present  infinitive  (or  the  intuit,  rei  infectae,  according  to  § 588.)  in 
a narrative  instead  of  the  imperfect  indicative,  when  actions  or  conditions  are 
to  be  described  in  a lively  and  rapid  manner  as  existing : in  this  case  the  in- 
finitive represents  the  idea  implied  in  the  verb  as  a noun,  and  independent 
of  all  the  additional  meanings  conveyed  by  the  tenses.  The  imperfect  there- 
fore maintains  its  place  along  with  the  descriptive  infinitive,  and  re-enters 
when  an  explanatory  clause  is  inserted  in  the  description ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
iv.  18.:  Quod  ubi  iate  audin't,  tuque  eo  eat  commotua,  ut  aine  uUa  dubitatione 
insanire  omnibut  ac  furere  videretur.  Quia  non  pofuerat  argentum  eripere, 
ipae  a Diodoro  erepta  aibi  vaaa  optime  facta  dicehat : minitari  abaenti  Diodoro, 
vociferari  palam,  lacrimaa  interdum  vix  tenere;  Liv.  xxxi.  41. : Philipput  in- 
opinantibua  adeenit.  Quern  quum  adenac  refugientes  ex  agrit  qtiidam  pavidi 
nuntiaaaent,  trepidare  Damocritua  celerique  ducea : et  erat  forte  meridianum 
tempua,  quo  plerique  gracea  cibo  sopiti  jacebani : excitare  igitur  alii  alios,  jubere 
arma  capere,  alios  dimittere  ad  revocandoa,  qui  palati  per  agroa  praedahantur. 
Such  descriptive  infinitives  thus  have  their  subject  joined  to  them  in  the 
nominative,  whether  it  be  a substantive  or  a pronoun,  as  Terent.  Amir.  i.  1. 
120. : Ego  illud  aedtdo  negare  factum ; ille  inalat  factum  (esse).  We  shall 
add  only  one  more  instance  from  the  writer  who  is  particularly  fond  of  de- 
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Dcribing  things  by  this  infinitive,  Sullust,  Cut.  G. : Igitur  reget  popuUque 
finitimi  hello  lemptare,  patwi  ex  amicis  auziiio  eaae : nam  ceteri  metu  perculai  a 
perictdia  aberaiit : at  Romani,  doini  militiaeque  iiUenti,  featinare,  parare,  aliua 
alium  horlari,  hoatibua  obeiain  ire,  libertatem,  patriam  parentesque  armia  tegere, 
Poat,  ubi  pericida  virtute  propulerant,  aociia  atque  amicia  auxilia  portabatU. 
Rcs|K.‘cting  the  mode  of  introducing  such  Infinitives  by  means  of  qttum,  see 
§ 582.  Their  introduction  by  ut,  ubi,  postq’jam,  in  the  protasis  occurs  only 
in  Tacitus;  e. g.  Ann.  xli.  51.;  ubi  quati  lUerua,  et  viacera  vibraniur;  ii.  6.: 
postquam  exui  aequalitaa,  et  ambitio  incedebat ; comp.  i.  20. 

[§  600.]  This  is  the  construction  of  the  accusative  with  the 
infinitive,  which  like  the  infinitive  alone  is  used  in  two  ways, 
either  as  the  subject  or  as  the  object  of  a proposition.  The  ac- 
cusative with  the  infinitive  is  the  subject,  wherever  if  we  would 
or  could  use  a substantive  in  its  place,  it  would  be  in  the  nomi- 
native. So  it  is  especially  when  a substantive  or  adjective  is 
added  as  predicate  by  means  of  est,  erat,  fuit,  &c.,  as  juatum, 
aeqnum,  veriaimile,  consevtaneum,  apertum  est,  necesse  est  and 
opus  est,  or  an  impersonal  verb,  as  apparet,  constat,  convenit, 
decet,  licet,  oportet,  or  the  third  person  singular  of  the  passive, 
as  intelligitur,  perspicitur,  and  the  like ; e.  g.  Victorem  parcere 
victis  aequum  est,  it  is  fair  that  the  conqueror  should  spare  the 
conquered,  L e.  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror  towards  the  con- 
quered is  fair. 

Accusatores  muUos  esse  in  civitate  utile  est,  ut  metu  contineatur 

audacia,  Cic.  p.  Rose,  Am.  20. 

Hoe  quidem  apparet,  nos  ad  agendum  esse  natos,  Cic.  de  fin.  v.  21. 
Constat  profecto  ad  salutem  ciuium  inventas  esse  leges,  Cic.  de 

Leg.  ii.  5. 

Jacgem  hrevem  esse  oportet,  quo  facilius  ab  imperitis  teneahir, 

Scnec.  JEpist.  94. 

Non  sine  causa  dictum  est,  nihil  facilius  quam  lacrimas  inares- 

cere,  Qulntil.  vi.  1.  27. 

Nate  1 . Sometimes  a circumlocution  by  means  of  quod,  pmperly  id  quod 
(the  fact  that),  is  used  for  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive ; further,  after 
severid  adjective  c.xprcssions,  even  after  some  of  those  mentioned  above,  ut 
with  the  subjunctive  is  tised  for  the  infinitive;  in  which  case,  however,  tlio 
meaning  i.s  somewhat  allcre<l.  We  shall  return  to  these  points  hereafter, 
§§  626.  and  62.1.,  in  order  not  to  interrupt  our  present  discussion  by  excep- 
tions. We  shall  add  only  the  remark,  which  is  of  Importance  to  the  beginner, 
that  it  is,  properly  speaking,  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit. 
is  governed  by  utile  eat,  constat,  or  oportet,  for  the  infinitive  is  here  the  nomi- 
native ; and  we  might  say,  e.  g.  aceuaatornm  multihido  utilia  eat,  or  legum 
hrevitaa  neceaaaria  eat.  We  have  not  noticed  above  the  fact  that  the  infinit. 
and  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit.  may  also  be  the  nominative  of  the  predicate ; 
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for  as  two  substantives  may  be  placed  in  such  a relation  to  each  other  that 
the  one  is  the  subject  and  the  other  the  predicate,  so  also  may  two  infinitive 
sentonccs  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  subject  and  predicate ; c.  g. 
Sallust,  Jttg.  31. : Imjnme  quaelibet  facere  id  est  regem  ette.  Id  might  here 
be  ouiiited,  and  only  represents  the  infinitive  expression  as  a substantive  ; 
facere  (see  § 608.)  is  the  subject,  and  regem  etse  Uie  predicate. 

[§  ®i.]  Note  2.  Licet  may  be  joined  with  the  accus.  with  the  infinit.,  or 
we  may  say  licet  miki  with  the  infinit.  alone ; e.  g.  tcribere.  The  latter  is 
more  frequent ; and  when  the  infinitive  eue  (or  others  of  a similar  meaning, 
as  fieri,  rioere,  niton  degere,  abire)  is  accompanied  by  a noun  as  a predicate, 
the  latter,  too,  is  put  in  the  dative ; c.  g.  Cic.  Tuec.  i.  15. : licuit  enim  esse 
otioso  Themietocli;  ad  Alt.  i.  17. : quo  ingenere  mihi  negligenti  esse  nun  licet; 
p.  Place.  29. : cur  hie  esse  liberie  non  licet  f Liv.  iii.  50. : eibi  vitam  filiae  sua 
cariorem  fuieee,  ei  liberae  ac  pudicae  vivere  licibtm  fuieeel  (ei)  ; xxvi.  41. : 
Hannibal  precatur  deoe,  ut  incolumi  cedere  atque  abire  ex  hoetium  terra  liceat. 
But  the  accusat^  too,  is  frequent  enough ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  32. : Syra- 
eueanum  in  inetda  habitare  non  licet;  ibid.  59. : non  Ucet  me  ieto  tanto  bono  uti. 
See  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  18.  45.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  in- 
finitive of  the  passive,  as  Cic.  ad  Pam.  iii.  10. : ne  cooptari  qmdem  eacerdo- 
tem  licebat.  See  Heusinger  on  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  7.  It  is  surprising  to  find  both 
cases  in  the  same  sentence,  as  in  Cic.  p.  Balb.  12.:  si  cici  llomano  licet  esse 
Gaditanum,  sice  exilio,  sire  poetliminio,  sire  rejectione  hufite  civitatie ; and  in 
Cacs.  Hell.  Civ.  iii.  1.:  is  enim  erat  annue,  quo  per  legee  ei  coneulem  fieri 
liceret.  We  also  find  miki  neceeee  eet  dicere ; and,  in  connection  with  licet,  we 
find  mihi  neceeee  eet  eeee  with  the  predicate  in  the  dative,  Liv.  xxi.  44. : 
lllie  timidie  et  ignavie  licet  eeee,  vobie  neceeee  eet  fortUme  virie  eeee.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed,  that  licet,  oportet,  and  necesse  eet  are  also  joined  with 
the  subjunctive;  e.g.fremant  omnee  licet,  eequantur  Hermagoram  licebit, 
which  accounts  for  the  construction  of  licet,  when  it  is  used  as  a conjunction 
in  the  sense  of  quamcie.  See  above,  § 574.  and  § 625. 

[§  602.]  7.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  the  object, 
after  verbs  which  have  a sentence  for  their  direct  object,  i.  e. 
after  those  which  denote  an  action  of  our  external  or  internal 
faculties  or  a declaration  (verba  sentiendi  et  declarandi).  The 
principal  verbs  of  this  kind  arc : audio,  video,  sentio,  animad- 
verto,  cognosco,  intelligo,  percipio,  disco,  scio,  credo,  arhitror,  puto, 
opinor,  duco,  statuo,  memini,  recordor,  obliviscor ; — dico,  trado, 
prodo,  scribo,  refero,  nuntio,  confirmo,  nego,  ostendo,  demonstro, 
perhibeo,  promitto,  polliceor,  spondeo,  and  several  others  denoting 
feeling,  knowing,  thinking,  or  saying.  These  and  other  verbs  of 
the  same  kind,  instead  of  being  followed  by  a dependent  sen- 
tenee  with  a conjunction  (that,  quod),  require  the  infinitive,  and 
the  subject  of  the  dependent  sentence  is  put  in  the  accusative. 
(In  English  the  two  sentences  are  sometimes  put  in  juxtaposi- 
tion without  any  sign  of  dependence  or  connection,  e.  g.  he 
feels  that  he  is  unhappy,  or  he  feels  he  is  unhappy.) 

E E 4 
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Sentit  animus,  se  sua  vi,  non  alicna,  moveri,  Cicero,  Tusc.  5.  23. 
Ego  ne  utilcm  quulcm  arhitror  esse  nobis  futururum  rerum  scien- 
tiam,  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  9. 

Pompeios,  celebrem  Campaniae  vrbem,  desedisse  terrae  motu  au- 
divimus,  Senec.  Nat.  Qiiacst.  vi.  iiiit. 

Clodius  adbuc  mihi  denuntiat  periculum : Pompeius  affirmat  non 
esse  perictdum,  adjurat,  addit  etiam  se  prius  occisum  iri  ah  eo, 
quam  me  violatum  iri,  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  20.  (He  might  have 
said  prius  faturum  esse,  or  fore,  ut  ab  eo  occidatur,  quam  ego 
violer.') 

[§  S)3.]  Note  1.  The  propositions  which  arc  in  direct  dependence  upon 
the  above-mentioned  verbs  are  put  in  the  accusative  with  the  infini- 
tive ; the  clauses  inserted  in  such  a proposition  are,  according  to  circum- 
stances, either  in  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive,  and  in  the  latter  more 
especially  when  they  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  proposition  expressed 
by  the  accus.  with  the  infinitive,  containing  either  the  words  or  sentiments 
of  the  person  spoken  of.  (See  §545.)  Respecting  such  inserted  clauses  we 
must  add  the  following  remarks : 

u)  When  a relative  clause  has  the  same  verb  os  the  proposition  with  the 
infinitive,  but  without  its  being  repeated,  the  noun  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  relative  clause  is  put  in  the  accusative;  c.g.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  17.:  riatonem 
ferunt  primum  de  aninwrum  actemitate  sensisse  idem,  quod  Pythagoram ; Cat. 
Maj.  i. : Te  suspicor  eitdem  rebus,  quibus  me  ipsum,  commoveri ; if,  however, 
the  verb  of  the  relative  clause  is  expressed,  we  must  say  idem  quod  Pytha- 
goras sensit,  and  iisdem  quibus  (ego)  ijue  commoceor.  For  more  examples 
see  § 774. 

b)  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  particle  quam  after  a comparative.  We 
say  : e.g.  Terentium  censeo  elegantiorem  fuisse  poetam,  quam  Plautum,  instead 
of  quam  Plautus  fuit,  as  in  Cicero,  de  Fin.  iii.  19. : decet  cariorem  esse  patrium 
nobis,  qmm  nosmet  ipsos;  i.  e.  quam  nosmet  ipsi  nobis  sumus.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  happens  that  the  clause  with  quam,  even  when  it  has  a verb  of  its 
own,  attaches  itself  so  closely  to  the  preceding  construction,  as  to  accompany 
it  in  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit.,  as  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  16. : Nomie  tibi  af- 
finnavi,  quidcis  me  potius  perpessurum,  quam  ex  Italia  ad  bellum  civile  me 
exiturum,  instead  of  the  more  regxdar  quam  exirem,  or  epuan  ut  exirem,  as 
in  Livy,  xl.  4. : Mtdier  ausa  est  dicere,  se  stta  manu  potius  amnes  (liberos 
suos)  iiiler/ecturam,  quam  in  potestalem  Philippi  venirent:  and  xxxv.  31.: 
(testatus  est)  Magnetos  in  corpora  sua  citius  saevituros,  quam  ut  Uomcuuim 
amicitiam  violarent. 

c)  ^V^lcn  long  speeches  of  other  persons  arc  given  in  the  historical  form 
(which  is  called  oratio  ohliqua  in  a narrower  sense),  even  complete  relative 
clauses  (i.  e.  such  as  have  a verb  of  their  own),  which  properly  should  be  in 
the  subjunctive,  arc  put  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  if  the  relative 
clause  is  not  subordinate  to  or  dependent  upon  the  one  with  the  infinitive, 
governed  by  a verbum  sentiendi  et  declarandi,  but  rather  co-ordinate  or  run- 
m'ng  parallel  with  it,  in  which  case  the  relative  pronoun  is  equivalent  to  the 
demoustrativo  with  et,  and  oidy  a grammatical  form  to  connect  two  sen- 
tences. Thus,  for  example,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  62.:  Res  ad  cum  defertur ; esse 
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civem  Romamtm,  qui  se  Syracusis  in  lautumiis  fuisse  quereretur  ,*  quern  jam 
ingredientem  navcin  et  Verri  nimis  atrociter  minitantem^  a se  retraction  esse 
et  a^servatum,  ut  ipse  in  eum  statueret^  quod  videretur,  for  eianque  a se  re~ 
tractum  esse;  Ncp.  Them.  7.:  nam  iUorum  urbem  (Athenas)  ut  propug- 
nactdum  opposition  esse  barbaris,  apud  quam  jam  bis  classes  regias  fecisse 
naufragium^  for  et  apud  earn  jam  bis  classes  regias  fecisse  naufragium. 
(See  the  note  of  J.  M-.  Heusinger  on  this  passage.)  In  Livy  and  Tacitus 
there  are  some  passages  in  which  the  accus.  with  the  infin.  is  used  in  the 
oratio  obliqua  instead  of  the  subjunctive,  even  after  conjunctions,  as  after 
qmon  in  Liv.  iv.  51.:  (plebs  acgre  ferebat)  jacere  tarn  diu  irritas  actione.% 
quae  de  suis  commodis  ferrentur^  quum  interim’ de  sanguine  ac  supplicio  suo 
latam  legem  confestim  exerceri.,  where  et  would  have  been  sufficient,  and 
qioun  is  used  to  express  simultaneity  (§  580.)  ; but  the  infinitive  is  rather  an 
anomaly : after  quamqiuxm  in  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  65. : qiuimquam  ne  impudicitiam 
quidem  ntoic  abesse^  is  justified  by  the  absolute  signification  of  quamquam 
(§  341.) ; after  quia  in  Liv.  xxvi.  27. : Flaccus  idea  se  moenibiu  inclusos  tenere 
eos  (dicebat)  : qida,  si  qui  evasissent  aliquo^  velut  ferae  bestias  vagari,  is  much 
more  surprising,  and  too  great  a licence. 

The  leading  propositions  in  the  oratio  obliqua  (which  in  the  oratio  recta 
would  be  in  the  indicative)  are  thus  put  in  the  accus.  with  the  infinit. ; and 
all  other  clauses,  the  tenses  of  which  depend  upon  that  of  the  leading  vgrbum 
sentiendi  et  declarandi,  are  put  in  the  subjunctive.  We  add  the  remark, 
that  the  imperatives  of  the  direct  speech  become  subjunctives  in  the  oratio 
obliqua ; e.  g.  hoc  mihi  dicite^  but  in  the  oratio  obliqua  hoc  sibi  dicant,  or  hoc 
sibi  dicerent,  according  as  the  leading  verb  expresses  either  present  or  past 
time.  Direct  questions,  which  in  direct  speech  are  in  the  indicative,  are 
expi*essed  in  the  oratio  obliqua  by  the  accus.  with  the  infinit.,  except  questions 
addressed  to  the  second  person,  which,  like  the  imperatives,  become  subjunc- 
tives ; e.  g.  when  in  direct  speech  we  say  etiamsi  veteris  contumeliae  oblivisci 
velim,  num  possum  etiam  recentium  injurianon  memoriam  deponere  f the  oratio 
obliqua  will  be  (Caes.  Belt.  Oall.  i.  14.) : Caesar  respondit  (histor.  perf.)  — 
si  veteris  contumeliae  oblivisci  vellet,  num  etiam  recentium  injuriarum.,  quod  eo 
invito  (should  be  se  invito,  but  see  §550.)  iter  per  provinciarn  per  vim  temp- 
tassent,  memoriam  deponere  pos.'ie  f Again,  in  direct  speech,  we  say  llocine 
putiendum  fuit,  si  ad  nutum  diefatoris  non  re.<spondit  f Fingite  mentitum  esse  : 
cid  servo  unquam  mendacii  poena  vincula  fuerunt  f but  in  the  oratio  obliqua 
(Liv.  vi.  17.  ) : (Indignabantur)  Hocine  patiendum  fuisse,  si  ad  nation  dicta- 
toris  non  respondcrit  vir  consularis  f Fingercnt  mentitum  ante,  atque  idea  non 
habuisse  quod  turn  responderet:  cui  servo  unquam  mendacii  poenam  vincula 
fuisse  f But  questions  addressed  to  the  second  person  are  expressed  in  the 
oratio  obliqua  by  the  subjunctive;  e.  g.  Liv.  vi.  37. : (affirmabant)  An  jam 
memoria  exisse  (direct  an  exiitf)  XLIV  annis  neminem  ex  plebe  tribunum 
militum  creation  esse  f Qui  crederent  (direct  Qui  creditis  f how  do  you 
think  ?)  duobus  nunc  in  locis  impartituros  plebi  honorem,  qui  octona  loca  tri- 
bimis  militum  creandis  occupare  soliti  sint.  For  other  examples  of  questions 
which  are  expressed  in  the  oratio  obliqua,  either  by  the  accus.  wdth  the  infin., 
or  by  the  subjunctive,  see  Liv.  iii.  72. ; vii.  4. ; viii.  33.  The  accus.  with 
the  infin.  is  rarely  found  in  a question  of  the  second  person,  as  in  Liv.  vi.  17., 
where,  however,  it  is  combined  with  one  of  the  third  person  : selibrisne  f arris 
gratiam  servatori  patriae  relatam  t et,  quern  cognomine  Capitolina  prope  Jovi 
parem  fecerint,  pati  (for  paterentur)  vinctum  in  carceref  The  subjunctive  in 
questions  of  the  third  person  is  less  uncommon  in  Caesar,  c.  g.  Bell.  Gall.  i. 
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43. ; Quia  pati pouet t for  gvem  pati potte  T v.  29. ; quit  hoc  tibi pertuaderelf 
for  quern  tibi  pertuaturum  f Cottae  contilium  quern  haberet  exitum  t for  quem 
habiturum  ette  exitum  t 

[§  604.1  2.  It  must  be  particularly  observed  that  the  personal  pro- 

nouns, which  are  expressed  in  the  other  moods  only  in  case  of  their  haring 
the  emphasis,  are  always  expressed  with  the  infinitive.  The  beginner  must 
here  pay  es|)ecial  attention  to  the  use  of  the  reflective  pronoun  tt,  which,  as 
well  as  the  possessive  tuut,  is  employed  with  other  obli(jue  cases,  when  re- 
ference is  made  in  the  dependent  sentence  to  the  subject  of  the  leading  one ; 
and  in  explanatory  clauses,  when  any  thing  is  stated  as  the  sentiment  of  the 
subject;  sec  above  §§  125  and  550.  We  say,  e. g.  Caeaar  le  non  tut  commodi 
cauta  arma  cepitse  dicebat,  but  an  explanatory  clause  cannot  always  take 
these  pronouns,  as  Caetar,  quum  eum  nonnvlU  injuttitiae  acetuarent,  or  Caetar, 
quod  gut  cauta  a pleritque  damnabatur,  te  non  tux  commodi  cauta  arma  cepitte 
dicebat;  but  when  the  explanatory  clause  contains  the  sentiment  of  the 
subject,  we  use  te  and  tuut,  e.  g.  Caetar,  quod  tuumjut  a tenatu  laetum  etset, 
or  potlquam  nihil  tibi  ac  tuit  pottulaiit  tribxihan  ettet,  te  non  tua  ted  iptiut  ret 
pxiblicae  caxua  arma  cepitte  dicebat, 

[§  60S.]  This  rule  that  the  personal  pronouns  must  be  expressed  (in  the 
aecus.)  with  the  infinitive  must  be  particularly  attended  to  with  regard  to 
the  verbs  “to  promise"  and  “ to  hope,”  since  in  English  they  are  usually 
joined  with  the  infinit.  present  without  any  pronoun.  In  Latin  the  pronouns 
are  not  only  expressed,  but  the  infinitive  which  follows  is  that  of  the  future, 
c.  g.  promitit  te  ve/xlurum,  daturxan  ette,  tpero  hoc  me  attecutumm  (with  the 
omission  of  ette,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case  with  this  infinitive  and  that  of 
the  perfect  passive).  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  instances,  both  of  the  in- 
finitive present  instead  of  that  of  the  future  (for  which  see  the  commentators 
on  Cacs.  Bell.  Gall.  iv.  21.;  poUicentur  obti^t  dare,  and  Oudendorp  on  ii. 
32.),  and  of  the  accusative  of  the  pronoun  being  omitted;  but  such  excep- 
tions can  never  aflect  a rule  which  is  so  generally  followed,  and  they  occur 
much  more  rarely  in  Cicero  than  in  Curtius  and  Livy.  In  the  following 
passages  of  Cicero,  de  NxxL  Bear.  L 39. : puderei  me  dicere  non  intellexitte ; 
Dir.  in  Caec.  18.:  qxiod  dictuxrum  te  ette  axidio  qttaetlorem  illiut  fuitte;  in 
Hull.  ii.  36. : haec  ego  rot  tperatte  me  contule  attequi  potte  demiror — the  omis- 
sion of  me,  te,  and  not,  is  excused  by  the  fact  of  there  being  two  constructions 
of  the  occus.  with  the  infinit.  with  the  same  subject.  The  following  passages 
are  less  excusable,  Cic.  p.  Rote.  Am.  22. : concert  hue  ea  tpe  venitte ; p.  Sail. 

23.:  agrariae  legi  intercetaorem  fore  profettut  eat:  p.  Muren.  3. : qui  gracit- 
time  et  acerbittime  ferre  dixit.  But  such  passagc-s  as  was  said  above,  ore 
comparatively  rare;  and  the  omission  of  te  as  the  accusat.  of  tlie  subject 
(which  would  be  ego  in  direct  speech)  is  frequent  only  in  a lung  oratio 
obliqua  in  historians. 

[§  GU6.]  Note  3.  When  the  use  of  an  infinitive  active  would  bring  two  ac- 
cusatives together,  one  of  the  subject  and  the  other  of  the  object,  and  an 
ambiguity  would  bo  likely  to  arise,  it  is  the  rule  to  prefer  the  passive  con-  ' 
struction,  by  which  the  accusat.  of  the  object  becomes  the  subject,  and  the 
other  is  avoided  or  explained  by  the  preposition  ab  or  per. 

At  veto  ne  fando  qxiidem  auditum  ett,  crocodilum  out  ibim  out  felem  vudatwn 

(esse)  ab  Aegyptio,  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear,  i.  29. 

If  we  were  to  say  crocodilum  violatte  Aegyptium,  there  would  certainly  be  a 
great  ambiguity ; but  where  no  such  ambiguity  is  to  be  apprehended,  even 
the  best  authors  use  two  accusatives  by  the  side  of  each  other. 
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[§  607.]  8.  The  accuaative  of  the  subject  in  the  construction 
of  tlie  accusative  with  the  infinitive  after  the  verbs  denoting 
mying,  showing,  and  believing  (dicere,  negare,  tradere,  ferre,  me- 
morare,  narrare,  nuntiare,  perhibere,  prodere,  scribere ; demon- 
strare,  ostendere,  arguere,  credere,  putare,  existimare,  and  some 
others  of  the  same  meaning),  is  regarded  also  as  an  accusative 
of  the  object,  governed  by  those  verbs,  and  hence  the  passive 
construction  also  is  admissible  (according  to  § 382.),  by  which 
the  accusative  becomes  the  nominative.  This  is  the  case  es- 
pecially, when  the  subject  of  those  verbs  is  indefinite,  as  dicunt 
(they  or  people  say)  me  virum  probum  esse,  or  dicor  vir  probus 
esse,  and  so  through  all  persons  and  tenses : diceris,  dicitur  vir 
probus  esse  ; diciit^ur,  diciinini,  dicuntur  viri  probi  esse  or  fecisse. 
The  same  is  frequently  the  case  with  the  yeihs  jtibere,  vetare  and 
prohibere  (comp.  § 617.),  so  that  the  passives  of  these  verbs  are 
used  personally,  as  vetamur,  prohibemur  hoc  facere,  abire  jussus 
sum,  consules  jubentur  exercitum  scribere,  and  sometimes  even 
an  infinit  passive  is  added,  c.  g.  Cic.  Philip,  u.  32.  : jussus 
es  renuntiari  consul  Further,  instead  of  the  impersonal  videtur 
(it  appears)  with  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit.,  it  is  quite  common 
to  say  personally  videor,  videris,  videtur,  videmur,  videmini,  vi- 
dentur  with  the  infinitive,  as  videor  errassc,  it  appears  that  I 
have  erred  ; videor  deceptus  esse,  it  appears  that  I have  been  de- 
ceived. See  above  § 380. 

Xanthippe,  Socratis  philosophi  uxor,  morosa  admodum  fuisse 

fertur  et  jurgiosa,  Gcllius,  i.  17. 

Regnante  Tarqvinio  Superbo  Sybarim  et  Crotonem  Pythagoras 

venisse  reperitur,  Cic.  de  Re  Publ  ii.  15. 

Athenis  actor  movere  affectus  vetabatur,  QuintU.  ii.  1 6. 

Note.  The  accus.  with  the  infinit.  after  the  passives  dicitur,  traditur,  fertur, 
narratur,  existimatur,  &c.,  that  is,  the  impersonal  use  of  these  passives,  is  in- 
deed admissible,  but  occurs  more  rarely  than  the  personal  construction.  (See 
Duker  on  Florus,  ii.  6.  § 45.;  Drakenborch  on  Livy,  i.  31.)  Hence  we  must 
regard  it  as  an  exception  when  we  read  in  Nepos,  Pans.  5.  \ dicitur  eo  tem- 
pore matrem  Pausaniae  vixisse;  Liv.  v.  33. : earn  gentem  traditur  fama,  dutce- 
dine  frugum  maximeque  cini  captiim  Alpes  transisse ; xl.  29. : creditur  Pytha- 
goras auditorem  fuisse  Numam.  It  is  more  frequently  the  case  with  nuntiatur, 
nuntiabaiur,  as  in  Cacs.  Bell.  Civ.  L 51. ; Cic.  p.  Milan.  18. ; but  it  is  very 
common  with  the  compound  tenses  (traditum  est,  proditum  est,  creditum  est) 
and  with  the  gerundive  (credendum  est,  inteUigendum  est,  existimandum  est), 
c.  g.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  63. : Fides  et  tibiae  eorum  causa  factae  dicendum 
est,  qui  iUis  uH  possunt,  and  ibid.  66. : quorum  neminem  nisi  Juvaate  deo  talem 
(tarn  forlam  ac  reip.  utilem)  fuisse  credendum  est. 
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[§  608.]  9.  The  subject  cannot  be  expressed  with  the  infini- 
tive, when  it  is  an  indefinite  person,  for  the  Romans  had  no 
word  to  express  the  English  “ one”  (French  on),  and  hence  we 
say  ignoscere  amico  humanutn  est,  to  forgive  a friend  is  humane, 
or  it  is  humane  that  one  (or  we)  should  forgive  a friend ; Ja- 
einus  est  vincire  civem  Romanum. 

But  even  in  this  case  the  verb  esse  and  those  denoting  “ to 
appear,”  “to  be  considered”  or  “called”  (§394.)  require  the 
predicate,  if  it  be  declinable,  to  agree  with  the  non-expressed 
subject  in  the  accusative,  e.  g.  ignoscere  amico  humanum  est, 
recordantem  benejiciorum  ab  eo  acceptorum,  it  is  humane  that 
one  should  forgive  a friend,  remembering  the  benefit  received  of 
him. 

Contentum  sttis  rebus  esse  maximae  sunt  certissimaeque  divitiae, 
Cic.  Parad.  vi.  5 1 . 

Licet  opera  prodesse  multis,  benejicia  petentem,  commendantem 
magistratibus,  vigilantem  pro  re  alterius,  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  1 9. 
Atticus  maxfmum  existimavit  quaestum,  memorem  grafumque  cog- 
nosci,  Nep.  Att,  9. 

Magnis  in  laudibus  totafere  fait  Graecia  victorem  Olgmpiae  ci- 
tari,  Nep.  Praef. 

Note.  The  Indefinite  prononn,  which  may  be  supplied  in  these  cases,  is 
dliquem,  and  when  the  acens.  plur.  is  used,  aliquos.  The  same  indeCnite- 
ness,  however,  may  be  expressed  by  te  or  nos,  or  what  is  to  be  especially  ob- 
served, by  the  infinitive  passive.  Hence  the  sentences  ignoscere  amico 
humamtm  est  and  facinvs  est  vincire  civem  Somanum,  may  also  be  expressed  by 
ignosci  amico  humanum  est,facinus  est  vinciri  civem  Jtomanum ; c.g.  Nep.  Afilt.  4. : 
qttum  viderent  de  eorum  virtute  non  desperari,  et  hostes  eadem  re  fore  tardiores, 
si  animadverterent  auderi  adversus  se  tarn  exiguis  copiis  dimicare.  This  is  to 
be  observed  especially  on  account  of  the  impersonal  verbs  licet,  decet,  oportet, 
opus  est,  necesse  est,  which  if  there  is  no  definite  subject  are  joined  with  the 
infinitive  active  alone ; c.  g.  licet  hoc  facere,  decet  specimen  capere  ex  hac  re, 
ex  mails  eligere  minima  oportet,  or  with  a complete  accusat.  with  the  infinit. 
in  the  passive  construction,  as  licet  hoc  fieri,  decet  specimen  capi,  ex  malis  eligi 
minima  oportet. 

[§  609.]  10.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  sometimes 

stands  apparently  quite  independent,  but  is  to  be  explained  by 
an  ellipsis  of  credibile  est  f verumne  est  ? This  is  the  case  in  ex- 
clamations, and,  when  the  interrogative  particle  is  annexed,  in 
interrogations  expressive  of  indignation ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  w. 
44. : lllam  clementiam  mansuetudinemque  nostri  imperii  in  tantam 
erudelitatem  inhumanitatemque  esse  conversam  ! ad  Fam.  xiv.  2. : 
Hem,  mea  lux,  te  nunc,  mea  Terentia,  sic  vexari,  sic  jacere  in 
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lacrimis  et  sordihu?  I idque  fieri  mea  culpas  &C. ; Virg.  Aen.  i. 
37. : Mene  incepto  desistere  victam,  Nec  posse  Italia  Teucrorum 
avertere  regem  1 Terent.  Andr.  i.  5.  10.;  Adeone  esse  hominem 
infelicem  quemquam^  ut  ego  sum  ! Cic.  p.  Hose.  Am.  34. ; Tene, 
qmim  ceteri  socii  tui  fugerent  ac  se  occultarenty  tihi  potissimum 
istas  partes  depoposcisse,  ut  in  judicio  versarere  et  sederes  cum 
accusatore  ! in  Verr.  v.  6. : O praeclarum  imperdtorem  I tan- 
tumne  vidisse  (eum)  in  metu  periculotfue  provinciae  ! But  it  must 
be  observed  that  a sentence  with  ut  may  also  be  used,  both  with 
and  without  an  interrogative  particle,  to  express  a question 
with  indignation,  e,  g.  Terent.  Andr.\.  5.28.:  Eine  (patri) 
ego  ut  adverser  f Liv.  iv.  2. ; Illine  ut  impune  bella  concitent  f v. 
24. : victamne  ut  quisquam  victrici  patriae  praeferret  ? Cic.  in 
Cat.  i.  9. : Tu  ut  unquam  te  corrigasf  in  Verr.  iii.  10.;  judicio 
ut  arator  decumanum  persequatur  f where  we  may  supply  fieri 
potest  f 

[§  610.]  11.  The  verbs,  1 caUy  shally  hasteUy  venturcy  am  ac- 

customedy  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  followed  in  Latin  as 
in  English  by  the  mere  infinitive  and  not  by  a proposition. 
When  they  are  joined  with  esscy  liaheriy  judicariy  videriy  &c.,  the 
predicate  is  put  in  the  nominative,  e.  g.  solet  tristis  videriy  aude 
sapiens  essCy  properat  ahircy  coepit  mihi  molcstus  essCy  deles  esse 
diligenSy  potest  liber  essCy  and  so  also  meretury  scity  didicit  liber 
esse.  But  the  verbs  voloy  noloy  malo ; cupioy  optOy  studeOy  admit 
of  a twofold  construction ; the  mere  infinitive  is  used  after  them, 
when  the  subject  remains  the  same,  and  when  they  are  followed 
by  esse  or  any  of  the  above-mentioned  verbs,  the  predicate  is  in 
the  nominative  ; but  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit.  is  used,  when 
the  subject  is  changed,  or  when  the  pronoun  of  the  same  person 
is  repeated.  On  the  one  hand  therefore  we  say  volo  eruditus 
fieriy  and  on  the  other  volo  te  eruditum  fieriy  and  volo  me  eruditum 
fieri.  Hence  it  is  indifferent  whether  I say  disdpulum  me  haberi 
voloy  non  doctoremy  or  discipulus  haberi  voloy  non  doctor;  prin- 
cipem  se  esse  maluit  quam  videriy  or  princeps  esse  maluit  quam 
videri. 

Volo  is  essey  quern  tu  me  esse  voluistiy  Cic.  ad  Earn.  L 7. 

Cupio  me  esse  clementemy  cupio  in  tantis  rei  publicae  periculis  me 
non  dissolutum  videri  (or  cupio  esse  clemens  nec  dissolutus 
vidcri),  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  2. 

Omnis  homineSy  qui  sese  student  praestare  ceteris  animalibusy 
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summa  ope  niti  decet,  ne  vitam  silentio  transeant,  Sallust, 
Cat.  1. 

[§  ni  ] Note  1.  Particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  infinitive  pas- 
sive with  vtUe.  e.  g.  me  amari  volo,  I wish  to  be  beloved ; hoc  velim  intelligi, 
I wish  this  to  be  understood.  The  infinitive  perfect  passive  is  joined  with  it, 
originally  to  express  the  zeal  and  rapidity  with  which  a thing  is  done ; 
e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Leg.  Man.  5. : Legati  quod  erant  appellati  tuperbiiu,  Corinthum 
patret  veetri,  totim  Graeciae  lumen^  extinctum  ease  roluerunt ; Die.  in  Caec.  O. ; 
quibus  maxime  lex  eonndtum  ease  vult;  p.  Lig.  5. ; aaluti  cinia  calamitoai  con- 
suUum  ease  volumua;  but  it  occurs  still  more  frequently  with  the  omission  of 
ease  (or,  as  it  may  be  expressed,  with  the  participle  perf.  pass.),  e.  g.  Cicero : 
hoc  natura  praeacribii,  ut  homo  homini  consuUum  relit;  hia  omnibus  me  rehe- 
menler  excuaatum  volo;  hoc  factum  volo;  mmc  illoa  commonitoa  velim;  patrea 
ordinem  publicamrum  offenaum  nolebani;  aliia  hone  laudem  pnaereptam  nolo; 
patriam  extinctam  eupit.  Sec. 

[§  SIS.]  Note  2.  But  the  nominal,  with  the  infinitive  after  the  other  above- 
mentioned  verba  aentiendi  et  declarandi  occurs  very  rarely  even  in  poetry,  and 
is  to  be  explained  only  as  an  imitation  of  the  Greei^  in  which  language 
it  is  the  rule  to  use  the  nominit.  with  the  infinit.,  when  the  same  subject  re- 
mains. Thus  we  find  in  Catullus,  iv.  1.:  Phaaelus  iUe,  quern  videtia  hoapitea, 
ait  fuiaae  navium  celerrimua ; in  Horace,  Epiat.  i.  7.  22  : vir  bonua  et  aapiena 
dignia  ait  ease  paratua;  Ovid,  Met.  xiii.  141.;  quia  rettulU  Ajax  eaae  .Tovia 
pronepoa,  instead  of  ae  eaae  Jovia  pronepotem ; Triat.  ii.  10. ; acceptum  refero 
veraibua  eaae  nocena,  and  Proper!,  iii.  6.  (4.)  40.  combines  both  constructions : 
tne  quoque  conaimili  impositum  torquerier  igni  jurabo,  et  bia  aex  integer  eaae 
diea.  But  there  arc  no  other  Instances  of  the  kind  in  these  classical  poets, 
for  in  Horace,  Carm.  iii.  27.  73.,  uxor  invicti  Jovia  eaae  aesets,  is  used  for  non 
vales,  or  non  audea  eaae  uxor  rather  than  for  te  eaae  uxorem.  And  in  like 
manner  we  may,  in  other  passages,  explain  the  nominal,  with  the  infinit.  as  a 
mere  poetical  licence  in  the  choice  of  expression,  as  in  Ovid,  Ara.  Am.  i.  345. : 
gaudent  tamen  eaae  rogatae,  where  gaudent  is  equivalent  to  volunt.  There  is 
only  one  more  passage  (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  377.)  in  which  the  poet  uses  the  par- 
ticiple in  this  way ; aenait  medioa  delapaua  in  hoatea,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
fabaTo  f/uTco’ult',  instead  of  the  Latin  ae  delapaum  eue. 

[§  613.]  12.  There  are  many  Latin  verbs  which,  according 
to  our  notions,  seem  to  require  a proposition  for  their  direct 
object,  that  is,  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  but  which 
nevertheless  are  followed  in  Latin  by  ut  with  the  subjunctive, 
either  exclusively,  or  admit  the  construction  of  the  accusat. 
with  the  infinit.  besides.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  such  propositions  may  be  or  more  properly  must  be  con- 
ceived as  expressing  a design,  purpose,  effect,  or  result  of  the 
leading  proposition,  which  is  indicated  by  ut  (or  ne). 

a)  The  verbs  patior  and  sino  are  generally  followed  by  the 
infinitive,  and  more  rarely  by  ut ; the  verbs  opto,  concedo, 
permitto,  which  have  a more  forcible  meaning,  may  have  either 
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the  infinitive,  or  ut ; posco,  postulo,  Jlagito  and  cogo  have  more 
frequently  ut  than  the  infinitive. 

Consuetudo  laborum  perpestionem  dolorum  ifficit  faciliorein.  Ita- 
que  ilU,  qui  Graeciae  formam  rerum  publicarum  dederunt, 
corpora  juvenum  Jirmari  labore  voluerunt,  Cic.  Tutc.  ii.  15. 
Phaethon  optavit  ut  in  currum  patris  tolleretur  (instead  of  tolli 
or  se  tolli'),  Cic.  de  Off',  iii.  25. 

lllud  natura  non  patitur,  ut  aliorum  spoliis  nostras  facultates, 
capias,  opes  augeamus,  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  5. 

Augustus  dominum  se  appellari  ne  a liberis  quidem  aut  nepoHbus 
suis  passus  est,  Sucton.  Aug.  53. 

Note.  Volo  ut  is  more  rare,  but  is  used  to  express  a strong  emphasis ; 
e.  g.  Cic.,  in  Vatin.  7.,  has  several  times  : volo  nti  mihi  reipondeas.  Nolo  ut 
does  not  occur.  Malle  is  used  by  Cicero,  ad  Alt.  viii.  9.,  in  both  construc- 
tions : BaUms  minor  aielntt,  nihil  malle  Caesarem,  qtiam  ut  Pompeium  asse- 
queretur.  Balbus  quidem  major  ad  me  scribit,  nihil  malle  Caesarem  quam 
principe  Pompeio  sine  metu  virere.  Postulare,  too,  is  found  with  different 
constructions.  Curt.  vi.  43. : Non  homines  solum,  sed  eliam  deos  despicit  qui 
postulat  deus  eredi;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  60. : Hie  postulat  se  Romae  absolvi,  qui 
in  sua  provincia  judicarit  se  absolvi  mdlo  modo  posse.  Ut  is  of  quite  eommon 
occurrence  with  postulo ; e.  g.  Liv.  iii.  19. : Tribuni  plebis  postuUmt,  ut  sacro- 
sancti  habeantur.  Cicero  uses  optare  ut  exclusively  ; but  in  other  good  authors 
the  infinitive  is  found  frequently.  Recusare  is  used  indiscriminately  either 
with  the  infinitive  or  with  ne. 

[§  6U.]  b)  The  verbs  of  resolving  and  endeavouring  to  do  or 
prevent  a thing  are  followed  by  ut  and  ne,  when  the  dependent 
clause  has  a subject  of  its  own,  but  when  the  same  subject  re- 
mains they  are  generally  followed  by  the  Infinitive  (i.  e.  the 
nominat.  with  the  infinit.),  though  ut  is  found  in  this  case  also. 
Verbs  of  this  kind  are : statuo,  censeo,  constituo,  instituo,  decemo, 
tempto  (also  spelled  tento),  paro,  meditor,  euro,  nitor,  contendo, 
and  the  phrases  consilium  capio,  in  animum  induco,  or  animum 
induco.  Hence,  we  may  say  constitui  domi  manere,  as  well  as 
coHstitui  ut  domi  manerem  ; but  we  can  say  only  constitui  utjilius 
meus  tecum  habitaret.  Ut  is  used  almost  exclusively  after  the 
expressions  operam  do,  I exert  myself ; id  (hoc,  illitd)  ago,  I 
endeavour  or  exert  myself  (sec  § 748.) ; nihil  antiquius  habec 
or  duco,  quam,  nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  me ; and  videre 
in  the  sense  of  curare. 

Qttf  sapientes  appellari  volunt,  inducant  animum  divitias,  honores, 
opes  contemnere,  eaque,  quae  his  contraria  sunt,  pro  nihilo  du- 
cere,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  10. 
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Erat  certi  accusatoris  o^cium,  qui  tanti  sceleris  argueret,  expli- 
care  omnia  vitia  Jilii,  quihus  incensus  parens  potuei'it  animum 
inducerCf  ut  naturam  ipsam  vinceretj  ut  amorem  ilium  penitus 
insitum  rjiceret  ex  animo,  ut  denique  patrem  esse  sese  oblivis- 
ceretur,  Cic.  p.  Rose,  Am.  19. 

Omne  animal  se  ipsum  diligity  ac  simul  ut  ortum  est  id  agity  ut  se 
conservety  Cic,  de  Fin.  v.  9. 

Videndum  est  igitury  ut  ca  liheralitate  utamury  quae  prosit  amicis, 
noceai  neminiy  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  14. 

[§  615.]  c)  The  verbs  rogoy  oroy  precor,  petOy  moneoy  admoneoy 
commoneoy  hortory  adhortory  cohortory  exhortory  suadcOy  persuadeOy 
instituo  (I  instruct),  impclloy  perpelloy  excitoy  incitOy  imjieroy  and 
some  others,  are  followed  by  ut  and  ne  in  both  cases,  when  the 
subject  remains  the  same  and  when  it  is  changed,  and  by  the 
infinitive  only  by  way  of  exception,  and  by  a licence  in  speaking. 
The  complete  accusat.  with  the  infinit.  occurs  with  some  of 
them  only  when  their  meaning  is  different,  as  with  monco  and 
admonco  in  the  sense  of  “I  remind”  a person  that  a thing  isy 
not  is  to  he  ; with  persuadeo  in  the  sense  of  I convince.”  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  even  such  verbs  as  nuntioy  dicOy  scriboy  axe 
followed  by  uty  when  the  meaning  is  “ I announce,  say  or  write 
with  the  intention  that,”  &c. 

lllud  te  oro  et  hortory  ut  in  extrema  parte  muneris  tui  diligentis~ 
simus  sisy  Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  1. 

Moneo  obtestorqucy  ut  hoSy  qui  tibi  genere  propinqui  sunty  caros 
habeasy  neu  malis  alienos  adjungerey  quam  sanguine  con- 
junctos  retinercy  Sallust.  Jug.  10. 

Themistocles  persuasit  populoy  ut  pecunid  publicdy  quae  ex  metallis 
redirety  classis  centum  navium  aedificaretury  Ncp.  Them.  2. 
Tibi  persuadcy  praeter  culpam  et  peccatum  homijii  accidere  nihil 
posscy  quod  sit  horribile  aut  pertimescendumy  Cic.  ad  Fam, 
V.  21. 

Parmenio  litteras  aperity  in  quis  erat  scriptumy  ut  mature  Alex- 
ander aliquem  ex  ducibus  suis  mitteret,  Curt.  iii.  33.  (13.) 

[§  616.]  Note  1.  We  have  above  described  the  infinitive  as  of  rare  occur- 
rence, that  is,  in  comparison  with  the  much  more  frequent  use  of  ut  in  the 
prose  of  the  best  pcrio<l  of  Roman  literature.  It  must  however  be  observed 
that  the  poets  and  later  prose  writers,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  are  partial 
to  the  infinitive  with  these  verbs,  and  use  it,  instead  of  ut,  with  the  subjunc- 
tive without  any  difference ; Tacitus  in  particular  almost  invariably  prefers 
the  infinitive,  being  more  concise  than  the  construction  with  ut.  ^me  few 
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instances  of  tlie  same  kind  occur  even  in  Cicero ; e.  g.  p.  Sczt.  3. : Mihi  ante 
ocxdos  obversatur  rei  publicae  dignitas^  quae  me  ad  sese  rapity  haec  minora 
relinquere  hortatur;  de  Fin.  i.  20. : Cum  vita  sine  amicis  insidiarum  et  metus 
plena  sity  ratio  ipsa  monet  amicitias  comparare;  and  in  Nepos,  Dion,  3. : Plato 
caitem  tantum  apud  Dionysium  auetoritate  potuit  valuitque  eloquentioy  ui  ei  per- 
suaserit  tyrannidis  facer e fnem  lihertatemque  reddere  Syracusanis;  conjp. 
Nep.  Phoc.  1.  But  this  should  not  be ’imitated,  and  must  be  remembered 
only  because  it  often  occurs  in  the  poets  and  later  prose  writers.  The  poets 
go  even  further,  and  use  the  infinitive  to  express  a design  or  purpose,  for 
which  xU  ought  to  be  employed ; e.  g.  Ilorat.  Carm.  i.  2.  7. : Proteus  pecus 
egit  alios  cisere  monies. 

[§  617.J  Note  2.  The  verbs  of  commanding,  as  imperarcy  mandare.y  prae- 
seribere,  edicere  (to  issue  a command),  legem  darcy  decernerey  are  followed  by 
xit  according  to  the  above  rule.  Jxibere  and  vetare  alone  form  an  exception, 
being  construed  with  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit.,  but  attention  must  be 
paid  as  to  whether  the  infinit.  active  or  passive  is  to  be  used  ; e.  g.  militem 
occidi  jussity  he  ordered  the  soldier  to  be  put  to  death  ; eum  abire  jxissity  he 
ordered  him  to  depart ; vetuit  castra  vallo  muniriy  and  vetuit  legates  ab  operc 
discedere.  Exceptions  from  this  regular  construction  are  rare,  but  some- 
times the  subject  is  omitted,  when  it  is  indefinite  or  one  which  is  al- 
ways understood  with  certain  actions,  as  in  Cicero : lex  recte  facere  jxtbet, 
vetat  delinquerey  viz.  homines;  Caes.  Sell.  Gall.  v.  34. : duces  eorum  tota  acie 
pronuntiare  jusserunty  viz.  praecones;  ii.  5. : castra  munire  jxibety  viz.  milites; 
Liv.  iii.  22. : signum  observare  jussit;  xliii.  3. : tribuni  militnm  jyabxdum  lig- 
naque  projicere  jubent;  xxix.  7. ; receptni  canere  cum  jussissety  viz.  tubicines; 
XXV.  10. : Hannibal  Tarentixios  sixie  armis  convocare  jubety  viz.  eum,  qxii  con- 
vocandi  potestatexn  habebat.  Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  the  subject  being 
omitted,  if  it  is  mentioned  shortly  before.  The  j)oet8  however  sometimes 
go  too  far,  and  the  infinitive  active  then  seems  to  be  used  for  the  passive ; 
their  example  is  followed  by  some  prose  writers.  See  Herat.  Carm.  ii. 

3.  14. ; ii.  15.  in  fin. ; iii.  21.  7. ; and  Ernesti  on  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  38. — Jxtbeo 
tibi  ut  hocfaciaSy  or  with  the  omission  of  ut:  jubeo  tibi  hoc  facias,  is  likewise 
rare,  but  is  found  in  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  15.  and  40.  But  the  expression  jubeo 
tibi  facere  must  be  doubtetl,  for  it  is  only  b.oscd  ujwn  three  passages  in 
Cicero,  ad  Alt.  ix.  13.  2.,  and  Curt  v.  20.,  x.  25.  Compare  the  comment- 
ators on  Liv.  xxvii.  24.  But  jubeo  ut  hoc  facias,  without  a dative  of  the 
person,  may  be  used,  just  as  veto  ne  hoc  facias,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the 
general  rule ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  12. : hie  tibi  in  mentem  non  venit  jubere, 
ut  haec  quoque  re  ferret*  Jussi  venires,  for  ut  ventres,  occurs  in  Ovid,  Met. 
iv.  111.  Tmperare,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sometimes  used,  Y\\ie jubere,  witb 
the  accusat.  with  the  infinit.  (pass.)  ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  27. : eodem  ceteros 
piraias  condi  imperarat;  ibid.  56. : ipsos  in  lautumias  abduci  imperabat;  but 
it  is  more  frequently  construed  with  ut.  Censeo,  too,  in  the  sense  of  “ I 
give  my  opinion  to  the  effect  that,”  is  construed  like  jubeo,  and  takes  the 
accusat.  with  the  infinit.  pass,  instead  of  ut,  as  Liv.  ii.  5. : de  bonis  regis,  quae 
reddi  ante  censuerant,  res  Integra  refertur  ad  patres,  where  Drakenborch 
adduces  several  other  passages.  It  is  construed  very  frequently  with  esse 
and  the  participle  of  necessity,  or  with  this  participle  alone,  esse  being  under- 
stood ; e.  g.  Carthaginem  delendam  censeo.  Censeo  does  not  occur  in  prose  with' , 
the  infinitive  active,  instead  of  which  ut  or  the  subjunctive  without  ut  is  used 
according  to  § 624. 
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[§  B18.]  <1)  The  verbs  of  effecting,  viz.  facto,  efficin,  perficio, 

nnnco,  pervinco,  impetro,  asseqnor,  and  coiisegtior,  arc  never 
con.strued  with  the  infinitive  or  the  aceu.siitive  with  the  infi- 
nitive, l>ut  witli  ut  and  Tie ; since  the  relation  of  dcjiendencc 
njwn  these  verbs  is  reg.irded  in  Latin  as  that  of  an  intended 
result.  Hence  arises  a frequent  circiiinlocution  by  n^e.ans  of 
facere  ut  to  ex])rcss  a real  fact,  and  instead  of  dimisit  milites,  \vq 
accordingly  find  fecit  ut  dimitteret  milites. 

Epaminondas  perfecit,  ut  auxilio  sociorum  Lacedaemonii  ptioa- 
rentiir,  Ncp.  Epam.  6. 

Ta  quidquid  indagaris  de  re  publica,  facito  ut  sciam,  Cic.  ad 
Att.  ii.  4. 

Nt)te  1.  Fac  frequently  has  the  sense  of  “ suppose”  or  “ jinuiting,”  and  is 
then  construed  as  a verbum  sentiendi  with  tlie  accus.  witli  the  infiuit,  as  in 
Cicero  : fac  animos  itUerire  ut  corpus,  fac  animos  non  remanere  post  mortem, 
fac  qui  ego  sum  esse  te.  In  like  manner  efficere  in  the  sense  of  “to  infer  by 
logical  reasoning”  is  treated  as  a verbum  declarandi,  and  takes  the  accus.  with 
the  infinit.,  as  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  31. : Dicaearcbtis  Ires  libras  scripsit,  in  quibus  rull 
efficere  animos  esse  mortales.  But  efficitur  in  the  sense  of  “ it  is  inferred,”  or 
“ it  follows,”  is  also  followed  by  ut,  as  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  3. : ex  quo  efficitur,  ut, 
quidquid  honestum  sit,  idem  sit  utile,  whereas  in  iii.  5.  we  read ; ex  quo  efficitur 
hominem  naturae  obedientem  homini  nocere  non  posse.  Confeitur  in  this  sentie 
is  found  only  with  ut,  but  occurs  on  the  whole  rarely,  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  49. 
and  56. 

Facere,  used  of  writers,  in  the  sense  of  “to  introduce,”  or  “represent” 
(like  Jingere,  inducere),  is  joined  with  the  present  or  |>crfcct  participle,  as  in 
Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  12. : Xenophon  facit  in  iis,  quae  a Socrate  dicta  ret- 
talit  (i.  e.  in  Memorabilibus),  Socratem  disputantem,  formam  dei  quaeri  non 
oportere;  Tusc.  i.  40. : oratio,  qua  Plato  Socratem  usum  facit;  in  the  piussivc, 
however,  we  also  find  the  accus.  with  the  infinitive,  there  being  no  participle 
present ; e.  g.  Cic.  de  Opt.  Gen.  6. : Isocratem  Plato  admirabiliter  laudari 
facit  a Socrate;  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  8. : quibus  enim  oculis  animi  intueri  jmtnit 
vester  Plato  fabricam  illam  tanti  operis,  qua  construi  a deo  atquc  aedijicari 
miindum  facit. 

[§  619.]  Note  2.  Hie  fact  of facere  in  the  sense  of  “ to  cfTect”  being  joiiieil 
with  ut  eunnot  be  surjirising  (it  is  inueh  more  surjirising  to  find  in  Cicero, 
Prut.  38. ; (actio)  tales  aratores  videri  facit,  quules  ipsi  se  virlcri  voliint) ; but 
cspcciiU  utteiitioii  must  be  paid  to  the  periphrasis  facio  ut  to  express  a thing 
which  really  takes  place,  as  some  other  |H.‘Culiarities  of  the  Latin  syntax  are 
connected  with  it,  of  which  we  shall  sfieak  ill  § 623.  Thus  we  read  in  Cicero, 
Cat.  Maj.  12. : invitus  quidem  feci,  ut  L.  Flamininum  e senatu  ejicerem,  in-stead 
of  invitus  ejeci;  in  Vatin.  9. ; inritiis  facio,  ut  recorder  ruinas  rei  puhlicae;  p. 
Plane.  30. : At  etiam  gregarii  milites  fuciunt  inriti,  ut  coronum  dent  civicam,  et 
se  ab  uliquo  sercatos  esse  fateantur;  ad  Fam.  i.  7. : Facio  libenter,  ut  per  lit- 
teras  tecum  culLiquar;  in  Verr.  v.  63. : et  Glabrionem,  id  ipiod  sapientissime 
fecit,  facere  laetutus  sum,  ut  repente  testem  dimitteret,  insteail  of  laetatus  sum, 
quod — dimisit;  in  I'crr.  ii.  4. : fecerunt  etiam,  ut  me  prope  de  vitae  meae  statu 
dolors  ac  lacrimis  suis  deducerent,  instead  of  deduxerunt;  p.  Cluent.  40. : fa- 
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cite  mim^  ut  non  $olum  more$  epu  et  arrogantiamy  $ed  etiam  vvUum  uit^ue  amic^ 
tuiUy  atqxte  illam  lugue  ad  tcdos  demiseam  purpuram  reconlemtni^  instead  of 
rccordatnini;  ad  Fam.  iii.  8. : faciendum  mihi  putavi^  ut  tuis  littens  brecUer 
responderemy  instead  of  respondendum  mihi  esse  putaxfi;  in  Cut.  iii.  3. : negaci 
me  esse  facturum^  ut  de  pericuh  publico  non  ad  consilium  publicum  rem  iutegram 
deferrem;  i.  c.  negati  me  rem  non  integram  delaturumy  or  dtxi  me  rem  inb’gram 
delaturum. 

[§  620.]  13.  Ilencc  It  not  unfrcquently  happens  in  narratives, 

tliat  the  verbs  of  legging,  commanding,  admonishing,  &c.  are 
first  followed  b^  ut  or  ne  and  the  subjunctive,  and  afterwards 
by  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  only  the  wonls  or  sen- 
timents of  the  subject  of  the  narrative  being  recorded.  For  tlie 
purpose  of  exj)lanation,  we  supjdy  from  the  ]>reccding  verb  the 
general  idea  of  thinking  or  saging,  which  is  always  Implied  in 
the  leading  verb ; e.  g.  Cacs.  Bell.  Civ.  Iii.  89.  : Simul  tertiae 
acid  tpti<]ue  exercitui  imperavit,  ne  injussu  suo  concurreret : sc, 
quum  id  fieri  vellet,  vexillo  signum  daturum. 

Ills  (colonis  Athen.)  consnlentilus  nominatim  Pgthia  praccejn't, 
ut  Miltiadem  sili  imperatorem  sumcrent : id  si  fecissent,  ijicej/ta 
prospera  futura,  lS’e[).  Milt.  1. 

[§  621.]  14.  Lastly,  ut  is  used,  and  not  the  accus.ative  with 

the  infinitive  (which  would  here  be  the  accusative  of  the 
subject) : — 

a)  After  the  expressions  denoting  “it  happens:”  fit  {fieri 
non  potest),  accidit,  incidit,  contingit  (chiefly  of  dcsli*able  things), 
evenit,  usu  venit,  occurrit,  and  est  (it  b the  case  or  happens,  and 
hence  also  after  esto,  be  it  that). 

b)  After  the  words  denoting  “ it  remains,”  or  “ it  follows : ” 
futurum,  extremum,  prope,  proximum,  and  reliquum  est,  relin- 
quitur,  sequitur,  restat,  and  superest;  sometimes  also  accedit  ut 
(“  to  this  must  be  added  that,”  where,  however,  quod  is  more 
common). 

Fieri  autem  potest,  ut  recte  quis  sentiat,  et  id,  quod  sentit,  polite 
eloqiti  non  possit,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  3. 

Persaepe  evenit,  ut  utilitas  cum  honestate  certet,  Cicero. 

Amids  quoniam  satisfied,  reliquum  est,  ut  egomet  mihi  consulum, 
Nep.  Att.  21. 

[§  G2S.]  Note  1.  Contingit  mihi  is  not  unfrcquently  joined  with  the  in- 
finitive ; e.  g.  anteceUere  omnibus,  in  Cic.  p.  A rch.  3.,  and  non  cuieis  homini 
contingit  adire  Corinthum,  in  Ilorat.  Ispist.  i.  17.  3C.  The  predicate  is  also 
found  in  the  dative  (as  in  the  case  of  licet),  with  esse  and  other  verbs  of 
similar  meaning  ; e.g.  Veil.  l^at.  ii.  124. ; mihi  fratritpie  meo  destinari  prae* 
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toribus  eonh'git.  Seipiitur,  which  in  the  sense  of  “ it  follows,”  should  take  the 
accusat.  with  the  infinit,  is  frequently  followed  by  ut;  c.g.  Cicero:  *f  hoe 
verum  rum  ent,  tequitur  tU  /ahum  lU.  The  same  is  the  case  with  nascitur, 
“ the  result  is,”  and  sometimes  with  effwilur  (which  has  the  same  meaning), 
though  it  appears  more  frequently  to  take  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit. 
Res|>ecting  accedit  ut,  see  the  passages  of  Cicero,  p.  Rose.  Am.  31.  §86.; 
tn  Ferr.  ii.  12.  § 31. ; Cat.  Mtg.  6. ; ad  Ap.  Claudii  senectutem  accedebat  etiam, 
ut  caecra  esset;  p.  Reg.  Deiot.  1. : accedit  ut  accusatonim  alterius  crudelitate, 
alterius  indignitate  conturber;  True.  i.  19.:  accedit,  ut  eo  facilius  animus  ecadat 
ex  hoc  acre,  quod  (because)  tu'hii  est  animo  celocitu.  The  same  jirinciple  ap- 
pears to  be  followed  in  Cic.  p.  Leg.  Man.  17. : mine  quum  haec  guoque  oppor- 
tunitas  adjungatur,  ut  in  his  ipsis  locis  adsit,  ut  haOeat  exercitum,  &c.,  quid 
expeiUimus  f and  Liv.  ii.  27. ; qui  ad  id,  quod  de  credita  pecunia  Jus  non 
dixisset,  adjiceret,  ut  ne  delectum  quidem  ex  SCto  haberet. 

-\fter  consuetudo  and  mos  or  moris  est,  ut  is  frequently  used  instead  of  the 
inhnitivc,  the  fundamental  idea  being  “it  usually  hapiiens  that;"  e. g.  Cic. 
77™/.  21.:  sed  est  mos  hominum,  ut  nolint  eundem  pluribus  rebus  exceUere;  in 
I err.  i.  26.:  negavit  moris  esse  Graecorum,  ut  in  coneicio  tirorum  accumberent 
mulieres.  For  the  same  reason  the  expressions  natura  or  consuetudo  fert  are 
followed  by  a<;  e.g.  Cic.  p.  Muren.  2. : rmtura  fert,  ut  Us  faveamus,  qui  eadem 
pericula,  quibus  nos  perfuncti  sumus,  ingrediantur. 

[§  IH3.]  Note  2.  What  has  become  the  ordinary  practice  with  the  ex- 
pressions “it  happens"  and  “it  remains,”  m.iy  at  least  serve  to  explain  why 
ut  is  used,  by  way  of  exception,  after  several  other  expressions  with  an 
adjective  conveying  the  idea  of  happening,  instead  of  the  accusat.  (of  the 
subject)  with  the  infinitive.  For  the  Latin  language  expresses  happening, 
as  a result  or  effect,  by  ut,  and  is  fond  of  paraphrasing  even  the  expression 
of  a simple  act  by  means  of  facio  ut;  see  § 619.  Hence  many  such  phrases 
as  novum  est,  rarum,  naturals,  necesse,  usitatum,  mirum,  singulare  est,  &c.  arc 
construed  with  ut,  because  all  of  them  imply  the  idea  of  happening,  and  ac- 
cordingly novum  est  ut  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  6.,  is  equivalent  to  ru/ra  rations  Jit ; 
and  rarum  est  in  Quintil.  vi.  3.  38.  and  x.  7.  24.,  ciiuivalcnt  to  retro  Jit,  &c. 
Emesti,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  expres- 
sion in  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  21.:  Atque  ei  (Dionysio)  ne  integrum  quidem  erat,  ut  ad 
justitiam  remigraret,  civibus  libertatem  el  jura  redderet;  and  the  same  expres- 
sion occurs  p.  Muren.  4. : neque  est  integrum,  ut  rneum  laborem  hominum 
perieulis  sublevandis  non  impertiam,  for  we  may  easily  complete  the  expression 
integrum  ei  erat  ut,  by  that  common  periphrasis  integrum  ei  erat  Jactu  ut.  Non 
verisimile  est  ut  occurs  in  Cicero  four  times,  p.  Rose.  Am.  41.  § 121. ; in  Verr. 
iv.  6.  § 1 1. ; p.  SuU.  20.  § 57.  ;■  p.  Sext.  36.  § 78.,  and  in  all  of  them  it  has  the 
meaning  of  the  periphrasis  non  videtur  re  vera  factum  esse  ut.  In  the  same 
manner  we  must  explain  verum  est  ut  in  Nepos  (^Hann.  i.),  which  is  other- 
wise very  singular:  si  rerum  est,  quod  nemo  dubitat,  ut  populus  Romanu* 
omnes  gentes  virtute  superarit.  Comp.  Cic.  Lael.  4.  § 1 4.,  and  in  the  same 
manner  Jalsum  esse  ut  is  used  by  Cicero,  de  Divin.  ii.  31. 

The  transition  being  thus  formed  we  may  add  lastly,  that  ut  is  sometimes 
used  after  adjectives  implying  an  abstract  relation,  as  aequum,  rectum,  utile 
est,  although  the  infinitive  is  commonly  employed  after  them,  as  after  similar 
expressions  with  verbs  ; e.g.  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  22. : quam  autem  habet  aequitatem, 
ut  agrum  multis  annis  out  etiam  saeculis  ante  possessum,  qui  nullum  habuit, 
habeat,  qui  autem  habuit,  amittat;  i.e.  quam  aeque  Jit  ut;  and  in  Cicero  {de 
Sin.  ii.  33.,  and  Tusc.  iii.  3.)  we  twice  meet  with  qui  probari  potest  ut  in  the 
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icnse  of  qai  potett  cuiquam  verisimile  facta  ate.  Bat  the  beginner  should  not 
forget,  that  we  are  here  speaking  only  of  peculiarities,  which  are  indeed 
based  upon  the  analogy  of  other  grammatical  rules,  and  supported  by  the 
authority  of  classical  writers,  but  which  we  are  not  bound  to  imitate. 

[§  624.]  15.  The  verbs  denoting  willingness  and  permission, 

which  may  take  ut  instead  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive 
{volo,  nolo,  malo,  sino,  permitto  and  licet) ; those  which  denote 
asking,  advising,  reminding  (especially  postulo,  peto,  Togo,  oro, 
quaeso,  precor,  hortor,  suadeo,  censeo,  moneo,  admoneo),  which  arc 
gencmlly  construed  only  with  ut,  and  some  others  of  a similar 
kind,  as  euro,  decemo,  edico,  mando,  jnbeo,  may  also  be  followed 
by  the  subjunctive  alone,  without  ut.  To  these  we  must  add 
the  two  imjteratives  fac  (in  its  periphrastic  sense  “take  care 
that”),  which  usually  takes  ut,  and  cave,  which  usually  takes 
ne;  for  they  too  are  frequently  joined  with  the  subjunctive 
alone. 

Vcllem  equidem  aut  ipse  (Epicurus)  doctrinis  fuisset  instructior, 
aut  ne  deterruisset  alios  a studiis,  Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  7. 

Malo  te  sapiens  hostis  metuat,  quam  stulti  does  laudent,  Liv. 
xxH.  39. 

Postero  die  rex  edixit  omnes  armati  coirent.  Curt.  vi.  32. 

Itaque,  quod  plerumque  in  atroci  negotio  solvt,  senatus  decrevit, 
darent  operam  consulcs,  ne  quid  respuhlica  detrimenti  caperet, 
Sallust,  Cat.  29. 

[§  625.]  'Sate.  Oportet  and  necesse  ett  may  likewise  be  followed  either  by 
the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  by  the  subjunctive  alone;  e.  g.  le/'es 
oportet  breves  siiit ; Seneca  ; phUosophiae  servias  oportet,  at  tibi  contingat  vera 
libertas ; Cicero : rirtus  Tiecesse  est  vitium  aspemetur  alque  oderit.  Opus  est 
generally  takes  the  infinitive ; ut,  however,  occurs,  though  rarely,  with  opus 
est  as  well  as  with  uecesse  est,  but  never  with  oportet. 

The  subjunctive  alone  after  the  verbs  of  entreating  is  rare  in  Cicero,  but  it 
occurs  ad  Fam.  v.  18. : tamen  te  magno  opere  non  hortor  solum,  sed  etiam  pro 
amove  nostro  rogo  atque  oro  te  coUigas  virunupie  praebeas. 

[§  626.]  16.  The  infinitive  and  the  accusative  with  the  infi- 

nitive, according  to  §§  588  and  597.,  serve  to  express  a propo- 
sition as  a thought,  so  that  it  resembles  an  abstract  noun. 
Quod  with  a tense  of  the  indicative  or  subjunctive,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  a proposition  simply  as  a fact.  This  is 
oV)viously  the  case,  e.  g.  when  in  replying  to  a person,  we 
take  up  and  repeat  a previous  remark  of  his.  It  is  fre- 
quently indifferent  whether  we  express  a proposition  by  the 
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accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  by  quod,  as,  for  example,  in 
those  cases  where  the  predicate  “ it  is  agreeable,”  or  “ dis- 
agreeable,” “ it  is  pleasant”  or  “ unpleasant,”  follows  the  pro- 
position. But  the  infinitive  is  always  more  properly  made  the 
subject,  when  the  predicate  expresses  an  abstract  idea ; but 
when  it  Implies  a fact,  the  proposition  is  more  properly  intro- 
duced by  quod,  to  which  is  frequently  joined  a demonstrative 
pronoun  hoc,  id,  tllud,  in  order  to  mark  its  character  as  a fact 
still  more  emphatically. 

Quod  autem  me  Agamemnonem  aemulari  putas,  falleris.  Namque 
tile  vix  decern  annis  unam  cepit  urbem : ego  contra  ca,  ttna  urhe 
nostra,  dieque  uno,  totam  Graeciam  Lacedaemoniis  fugatis 
liberavi,  Nep.  Epam.  5.,  where  Epaminondsis  makes  this  answer 
to  an  opponent. 

I/iter  causas  malorum  nostrorum  est,  quod  vicimus  ad  excmjda, 
Seneca,  Epist.  123. 

Supra  belli  Latini  metum  id  quoque  accesserat,  quod  triginta  jam 
conjurasse  populos  satis  constabat,  LIv.  ii.  18. 

Ex  tota  laude  Reguli  illud  est  admiratione  dignum,  quod  captivos 
(Poenorum)  retinendos  censuit,  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  31. 

Note  1 . It  ia  unquestionably  a great  nicety  of  the  Latin  language  to  be 
able,  by  means  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  to  metamorphose,  as  it 
were,  a proposition  into  a single  abstract  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
express  it  in  its  natural  relation  by  means  of  the  conjunction  quod.  In 
English  these  two  constructions  likewise  exist,  as  “ I know  him  to  be  a good 
man,"  and  “ I know  that  he  is  a good  man  ; ” but  the  former  is  not  used  as 
extensively  ns  in  Latin,  and  the  distinction  between  them  is  not  observed 
with  the  same  accuracy  as  in  Latin : in  Greek,  too,  the  distinction  is  not 
adhered  to  with  the  same  accuracy.  Let  us  explain  the  practice  of  the  Latin 
language  by  an  example.  Take  the  proposition  victor  pepercit  victis;  if  we 
nudee  it  the  subject,  or  object  of  another  proixwition,  we  may  say  either 
quod  victor  pepercit  victis,  or  victorem  pepercisse  victis.  Tlie  first  is  used 
when  the  proposition  ia  to  be  left  in  its  natural  relation  j e.  g.  quod  victor 
victis  pepercit,  magnum  est,  sed  majus  ctiam,  quod  eos  in  numerum  stiorurn 
recepit,  i.  e.  the  fact  that  he  spared  them  and,  &c  j quod  rex  victis  pejiercit, 
ipsi  causa  multorum  malorum  fuit.  The  infinitive,  on  the  other  hand,  changes 
the  proposition  into  an  abstract  noun,  victorem  victis  pepercisse ; and  this 
moile  of  si>eaking  is  generally  adopted  when  the  predieate  also  contains  some 
abstract  notion  ; e.  g.  regem  victis  pejKrcisse  judum  est,  magmitn  est,  or  mag- 
num vvlebutur;  and  especiiilly  when,  by  the  use  of  the  infinitive  present,  the 
sentence  acquires  the  character  of  generality,  and  is  no  longer  limited  to  a 
part  icular  case ; c.  g.  victorem  victis  parccre  justum,  magnum  est,  magnum 
viiletur,  &c.  Sec  § COO. 

It  is  clear  that  in  a great  many  cases,  and  with  many  predicates,  the 
choice  between  the  two  constructions  must  be  left  to  iliscretion.  We  find  in 
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Cie.  ad  AU.  xv.  1. : Sed  ad  haee  omnia  una  contolatu)  eti^  quod  ea  condicione 
nati  sumus.,  ul  nihily  quod  komini  accidere  possit^  recusare  debeamuSy  where, 
with  the  some  justice,  the  accusat.  with  the  iufinit.  have  been  used: 

ea  cotulicione  nos  esse  natos.  Cicero,  ad  Quint.  Frat.  ii.  13.  wiys:  TV  kilari 
animo  esse  talde  fne  jutfoi;  and  Fliiiy,  Epist.  i.  13.:  jucat  me  quod  vigent 
stmlia;  Liv.  iii.  9. : Invidiosum  vohis  esty  desertum  rem  publicam  iuvadi;  Cic.  m 
Cat.  ii.  7. : Timeo  ne  mihi  sit  invidiosunu,  qriod  ilium  emiscrim  potiusy  quam  quod 
ejecerim.  Compare  the  examples  in  the  treatise  of  Fiekcnscher,  Commetdat.  de 
conjunctione  quody  Norimberg.  1U26.  But  the  great  diOercnce  pointed  out 
above  must  l>e  observed,  and  we  must  add  that  quod  generally  refers  to  past 
time ; for  wliich  reason  it  is  preferable  to  say,  e.  g.  gratissimum  mihi  esty 
quod  ad  me  hia  manu  scripdstiy  ami  gratissimnm  mihi  est  te  bene  valcre. 
Wherever  a Roman  thought  it  necessary  to  express  the  iiulividual  fact  more 
emphatically,  he  added  to  quod  a demonstrative  pronoun,  which  has  no  influ- 
ence whatever  upon  the  construction  ; and  hence  (to  fake  up  again  the 
above  sentence)  we  might  say  : illud  ipsuniy  qu<.ul  rex  victis  pepercity  causa  ei 
mnltorum  mnlorujn  fnit;  magnum  est  koCy  quod  victor  victim  pej>ervity  &c. 
Compare  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  20. : Videndumque  illud  esty  quody  si  opuUntutn  fortu^ 
natumquc  defeuderisy  f«  uno  iUo  manct  gratia ; sin  autvm  ino/winy  probum  tauten 
et  mitdestumy  omnes  non  improbi  humilcs  praesidiitm  sibi  jHiratum  videiU. 

[§  ©i7.]  Note  2.  The  use  of  quod  in  repeating  a previous  expression  or  pro- 
position of  a person  for  the  purpose  of  answering  it  occunj  most  fi\*quently 
in  letters;  and  quod  in  lhisc4i.“e  may  be  rendered!  in  Knglish  by  “with  regard 
to,”  or  “as  regards;”  c.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  7.:  Quod  mihi  tie  nostro  statu 
gratuhirisy  minime  miramur  te  tun  opere  laeturi.  Quod  scribis  tc  velle  srirCy 
qui  sit  rei  pnblicae  stahu  : sumwa  dissensio  est.  Quod  mihi  de  Jilia  el  de  ( Vtis- 
sipede  (to  whom  she  was  betrothed)  grat^daris : agiiusco  humanitatem  tuam. 
Further,  Cicero  writes  to  Terentia  : Quod  scribisy  /c,  si  velim,  ad  me  wh/m- 
ram ; ego  pero  te  istic  esse  volo.  Quod  ad  mfy  mea  TtrentiOy  scribiSy  te  vicum 
vendituram  : quidy  ohsecro  te,  quid  futurum  est  f Such  sentences,  therefon’^ 
arc  not  in  any  grammatical  connection  with  the  verb  that  follow!  after 
them. 

AV>i  quod  and  praeterquam  quody  except  the  fact  that,  or  except  that,  are 
of  a drlferent  kind  (see  §.  735.);  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  1.:  Cum  Pab'otie 
Epienreo  mihi  omnia  communia  sunt : nisi  quod  rn  philosophia  vehemerUer  ah  co 
dis.tentio;  but  this,  too,  is  simply  an  external  addition  of  a pro]K>sition  stating 
a fact. 

[§  628.]  17.  A purely  objective  proposition  is  expressed  liy 

quad  only  when  it  depends  upon  the  very  general  transitive 
verbs  addere  (mostly  in  the  imperative  adde  or  adjiccy  adde  hue 
quod)  and  facere  joined  with  an  a<lvcrb,  as  hene  fitcis  quod  me 
mones.  Otherwise  the  Iniiuitive  is  employed  exclusively  in 
propositions  of  this  kind,  for  a proposition,  when  represented  Jis 
the  object  of  a verb,  is  already  converted  into  a single  tiiouglit. 
humaniter  Uciuius,  quod  ad  me,  misso  senatUy  vesperi  veuity 

('ic,  ad  Quint,  Frat.  ii.  1. 

llijfporratrSy  clnrus  arte  medicinac,  videtnr  honestissime  ferisse, 

quod  quosdam  errtfres  suos,  ne  postcrl  errareni,  atujiasus  est, 

r F 4 
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QuintiL  iiL  6.  64.  (He  might  also  have  stud  nt — eonjiteretur, 
according  to  § 619.) 

[§  629.]  But  it  must  be  observed  that  after  the  verbs  denoting 
a feeling  of  or  joy,  and  the  outward  expression  of  those 
feelings,  viz.  gaudeo,  delector,  angor,  doleo,  gratriter  fero,  suc- 
censeo,  poenitet,  miror,  admiror,  glorior,  gratulor,  gratias  ago, 
queror,  indignor,  and  others  of  a similar  meaning,  we  may 
either  use  qitod  in  the  sense  of  “ because,”  or  “ of”  or  “ at  the 
fact  that,”  or  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  say  either  I'lla  re  gaudeo  or  iUud  gaudeo.  Whether  quod 
is  to  be  joined  with  the  indicative  or  subjunctive,  must  be 
determined  by  the  general  rules  concerning  these  moods : the 
indicative  expresses  a fact,  and  the  subjunctive  a conception. 
Guadeo,  quod  te  interpeUavi,  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  1. 

Meum  factum  probari  abs  te  triumpho  gaudio,  Caesar  in  Cic.  ad 
Att.  ix.  16. 

Quod  spiratis,  quod  vocem  mittitie,  quod  formas  hominum  habetis, 
indignantur,  Liv.  iv.  3. 

Vetus  illud  Catonis  admodum  scitum  est,  qui  mirari  se  aiebat, 
quod  non  rideret  hartupex,  haruspicem  cum  vidisset,  Cic.  de 
Divin.  iL  24. 

Sapio  saepe  querebatur,  quod  omnibus  in  rebus  homines  diligen- 
tiores  essent,  ut,  capras  et  oves  quot  quisque  haberet,  dicere 
posset,  amicos  quot  haberet,  non  posset  dicere,  et  in  illis  quidem 
parandis  adhibere  curam,  in  amicis  eligendis  negligentes  esse, 
Cic.  Lad.  17. 

Note.  We  nhould  carefully  mark  tbe  distinction  between  real  objective 
propositions  of  the  accus.  with  the  infinit.  (§  602.)  and  those  in  which  the  ac- 
cusat.  with  the  infinit.  may  be  used  along  with  the  construction  of  quod.  The 
use  of  quod  to  express  a purely  objective  proposition  would  be  contrary  to 
tbe  pure  Latin  idiom  (the  instances  adduced  from  Cicero  belong  to  § 626. ; 
and  those  from  Livy,  iii.  52.  2.,  and  xlv.  41.,  have  been  corrected),  and  is 
found  only  in  the  earliest  Latin  (see  Forccllini,  Lexic.  *.  r.  quotl),  luid  in 
the  unclassical  author  of  the  work  de  Bell.  Iliepan.  36. : legati  renunlianmt 
quod  Pampeium  in  poleatate  habereut.  In  the  silver  age,  beginning  with 
Celsus,  again,  some  few  instances  occur ; e.  g.  Celsus,  i.  3.  p.  25.  or  p.  30.  ed. 
Bip. ; illud  quoque  nosae  (scire)  oportet,  quod,  &c. ; Alartial,  xi.  65. : hoe  acio 
quod  acribit  nulla  puella  tibi,  where  the  pronoun  forms  the  transition ; Sueton. 
Tit.  8. : recordatus  quondam  auper  coenam,  quod  nihil  cuiquam  toto  die  prae- 
stitiaaet.  This  use  of  quod  afterwards  increased,  and  through  the  Vulgate  it 
became  with  Christian  writers  the  ordinary  mode  of  speaking.  See  Madvig, 
Opuac.  Acad.  ii.  p.  232.  foil.  But  .after  the  verbs  enumerated  above  both 
eonstructioiis  are,  on  the  whole,  etpially  in  use,  because  they  may  be  looked 
at  from  two  [loints  of  view  : the  dejicndent  clause  nniy  lie  regai  ded  cither  as 
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a kind  of  object  (such  as  we  frequently  find  with  intnuuitivc  Tcrbs),  or  os  an 
explanatory  sentence  answering  to  the  ablative  of  a noun.  We  may  indeed 
notice  this  further  difference  that  the  verbs  expressing  a feeling  (gaudeo,  doleo, 
miror)  arc  more  commonly  followed  by  the  occusat.  with  the  infiuit.,  and  those 
denoting  the  outward  expression  of  feeling  (laudo,  reprehendo,  accuio,  conaolor, 
misereor,  gratiat  ago,  gratalor,  &c.)  are  more  commonly  construed  with  quod. 
But  there  arc  passages  in  which  this  distinction  is  reversed ; e.  g.  gratiat  agere, 
is  joined  by  Cicero  with  quod,  and  by  Tacitus  with  the  accusat.  with  the  infi- 
nitive ; Hiat  iv.  64. : lieditae  vos  fn  corpus  nomenque  Germaniae  communibus 
deis  et  praecipuo  deorum  Marti  grates  agirnus,  vobisque  gratulamur  quod  tandem 
liberi  inter  liberos  eritis.  Gratulor  when  joined  to  a noun  takes  the  prepo- 
sition de  or  tlie  ablative  alone,  as  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  13.  ; gratulor  tibi  affini- 
tate  viri  oplimi;  sometimes  also  the  accusative,  as  Cic.  ad  Alt.  v.  20. : mihi 
gralulatus  es  illius  diei  celebritatem,  qua  nihil  me  unquam  delectavit  magis,  or 
with  the  addition  of  a participle,  Cic.  Philip,  ii.  21. : Brutus  Ciceroni  recupe- 
ratam  victoriam  est  gratulatus;  Liv.  i.  28. : Mettus  TuUo  derictos  hostes  gra- 
tuJatur;  but  when  a proposition  is  dependent  upon  gratulor,  it  most  commonly 
takes  the  conjunction  quod  (answering  to  the  preposition  de),  but  the  accus. 
with  the  iufinit.  is  also  used. 

[§  630.]  18.  Quod  is  used  exclusively  in  explanatory  or  pe- 

riphrastic propositions,  which  refer  to  a preceding  demonstrative 
pronoun  (Jioc,  id,  illud,  istud),  unless  this  pronoun  be  added  in 
the  nominative  or  accusative,  as  a pleonasm  to  verbs  governing 
the  accusative  with  the  infinitive.  Hence  this  rule  finds  its 
certain  application  only  when  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  in 
some  other  case,  or  dependent  upon  a preposition. 

Mihi  quidem  videntur  homines  hac  re  viaxime  beluis  praestare, 
quod  loqui  possunt,  Cic.  de  Invent,  i.  4. 

Socrates  apud  Plutonem  hoc  Periclem  ceteris  praestitisse  oratoribus 
dicit,  quod  is  Anaxagorae  fuerit  auditor,  Cic.  Orat.  5. 

Tribunos  (militum)  omnes  patricios  creavit  populus,  contentus  eo, 
quod  ratio  plebeiorum  habita  esset,  Livy. 

Quam  te  velim  cautum  esse  in  scribendo,  ex  hoc  (or  hinc)  conjicito, 
quod  ego  ad  te  ne  haec  quidem  scribo,  quae  palam  in  re  publica 
turbantur,  ne  cujusquam  animum  meae  litterae  interceptae  of- 
fendant,  Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  iii.  9. 

Note.  Tlie  pleonastic  use  of  the  accusat.  of  demoustrative  pronouns  with 
the  verba  senliendi  et  declarandi,  and  with  the  verbs  of  effecting,  asking,  and 
others,  which  require  ut  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  what  fol- 
lows, must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  this  necessary  use  of  those  pronouns. 
The  pleonastic  use  of  this  pronoun,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  § 748.,  has  no 
influence  whatever  upm  the  construction.  We  remarked  above  that  the 
nominat.  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  likewise  used  plconasticully,  and 
serves,  in  conjunction  with  quod  following,  to  express  more  distinctly  that 
the  proposition  contains  a real  fact  j but  we  arc  here  speaking  of  the  oblique 
cases,  especially  the  ablative,  both  with  and  without  a pre|>usitiun. 
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CHAP,  LXXXI. 

USE  OF  TUB  PAUTICIPLES. 

[§  631.]  1.  The  Participle  expresses  the  action  or  condition  of 

the  verb  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  governing  the  case  of  the 
verb,  and  at  the  same  time  marking  the  complete  or  incom})lete 
state  of  the  action  or  condition.  In  Latin,  as  in  Knglish,  this 
form  of  the  verb  is  very  defective,  for  it  has,  in  the  active,  one 
participle  to  express  an  action  still  going  on,  as  scribensy  writing ; 
and,  in  the  passive,  one  to  express  tlie  completed  state  of  suf- 
fering, Jis  scriptusy  written ; consequently,  there  is  no  participle 
of  a completed  action  (for  which  we  say  having  written),  nor 
of  a state  of  suffering  still  going  on.  The  Greek  language  has 
participles  for  all  these  cases.  The  Latin  deponent  is  the  only 
kind  of  verb  which  hiis  the  participles  complete,  its  passive  form 
liaving  an  active  meaning : irnitans,  imitating,  and  imitatus,  one 
who  has  imitated. 

To  these,  however,  we  must  add  two  participles,  one  in  the 
active  and  the  other  in  the  passive,  which  express  the  action  or 
suffering  as  not  yet  begun,  that  is,  as  something  which  is  to 
take  place  in  future,  whence  they  arc  called  participles  of  the 
future.  The  participle  future  active  properly  expresses  the  in- 
tention or  obligation  to  perform  an  action,  as  scripturus,  one 
who  intends  or  has  to  write,  but  has  also  the  signification  of 
simple  futurity,  one  who  is  about  to  write.”  Tlic  parti- 
ciple future  passive,  more  correctly  called  the  gerundive,  ex- 
presses in  the  nominative  the  necessity  tliat  sometliing  should 
be  done  or  suffered,  as  epistola  scribenda,  a letter  which  must  be 
written,  and  not  one  that  will  be  written.  In  the  other  cases 
it  also  scrv'cs  to  supply  the  very  sensible  want  of  a participle 
present  passive,  expressing  a state  of  suffering  going  t>n.  But 
of  this  hereafter,  § 652.  foil. 

Note  1.  The  participle  contiiins  in  it^jelfiio  specification  of  time.  lien 
we  say  n'ritten^  wc  suppose  imlced  tlie  act  of  writing  to  have  taken  jilacc  at 
some  period  of  the  past  time  ; but  the  state  expressed  in  written  may  exist  in 
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the  present  as  well  as  in  the  past  or  fntnre  time.  For  we  may  say : a thing  is 
now  written,  was  written  three  years  ago,  and  will  be  written  many  years 
hence  : the  participle  wriUen  expressing  in  all  these  eases  only  the  completion 
of  a passive  state. 

[§  638.]  Note  2.  The  want  of  the  participle  of 'a  completed  action  in  the 
active  is  often  felt  very  sensibly,  for  neither  circumlocution  nor  the  change 
into  the  passive  form  (e.  g.  riefonu  partd,  after  ho  had  gained  the  victory) 
always  convoys  exactly  what  is  meant.  But  the  perfect  participles  of  depo- 
nents arc  a very  convenient  means  of  supplying  thi.s  want,  as  their  nnmber 
is  not  small,  and  it  is  always  easy  to  find  some  dci>onent  which  is  syno- 
nymous with  an  active ; in  the  case  just  mentioned  we  may  say  vk■toria7^ 
aileptnt,  anffnilwi,  or  cotueculus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  writers  use  many  perfect  participles  of  depo- 
nents in  a pa-ssive  sense,  along  with  the  proper  active  one ; but  the  following 
only  are  attested  by  the  authority  of  correct  writers : aileptus,  comitalus, 
cnmmentatns^  complextts^  confcumSy  demenxiu  and  emcwtiiHy  ejpitus,  emctititvSj 
emeritus,  experkis  (especially  inexpertus),  execriitus,  interpretatus,  meiUtutm, 
victulus,  tnnderahis,  opiimtus,  /xictus,  partitvs,  perfunclus,  periclitatttS,populatiis, 
itejiopuliitus,  stipulatus,  testatus,  and  its  compouiuls  contestatus  and  detestiitus. 
A pretty  complete  list  of  them  is  given  in  Joh.  Conr.  Schwarz,  Grnmmut.  Lnt. 
p.  3S2.  foil.  The  perfect  tensc.s  of  these  deponents  thus  sometimes  aeipiire  a 
passive  signification,  and  some  particii)les  are  also  usc-d  in  a passive  sen.«c  in 
the  construction  of  the  ablative  absolute ; partitus  is  frequently  used  so  by 
Caesar:  partitis  copiis.  Bell.  Gull.  vi.  6.:  pariito  exercitu,  ibid.  vi.  33.,  and 
Liv.  x.xviii.  19.;  partita  classe,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.;  and  dej>opuluto  agro  in  luv. 
ix.  36. : adepta  libertatc  in  Sallust,  Cat.  7.  But  such  things  must  be  looked 
ui«on  as  exceptions,  though  there  may  be  less  objection  to  such  an  expression 
as  adepta  libertuie  uti  nescis. 

B33.J  There  are,  however,  some  active  verbs  which  have  a participle 
perfect  of  a passive  form.  (Sec  §148.)  Such  particiiiles  are:  Juratus, 
prunsii.s,  cocnatus  (which  however  has  also  a passive  meaning),  potus ; ausus, 
garisus,  solitiis,  ^sus,  coiifisus;  further,  exosus,  perosus,  anii  pertaestis,  which 
belong  to  odisse  and  the  impersonal  tnedet.  The  participles  assuctus  and 
desuetus  have  a reflective  meaning  besides  the  passive  one,  and  signify  one 
who  has  accustomed  or  disacoustoiuc<I  himself. 

[§  Ktt.]  Note  3.  The  periphrasis  of  habere  with  a participle  perfect  passive, 
which  in  English  forms  the  perfect  active,  occurs  also  in  Latin,  but  almost 
exclusively  in  those  expressions  which  denote  knmeing  and  determining. 
lienee  we  say : cognitum,  perspcclum,  perceptual,  eomprehensum,  expluratum, 
slatutum,  constitutum,  deliberatum,  persimsum  mihi  Ardico,  equivalent  tacognori, 
perspexi,  percepi,  &c. ; e.  g.  hoc  cognitum  habeo  comprehcmumijue  aaimo ; qui 
homines  amicitiam  nec  usu  ncc  ratione  habent  cognitum ; omnes  habeo  eugnitos 
sensus  aibdescentis.  Persuasnm  mihi  habeo,  and  persuasissimnm  habeo  can  only 
be  used  in  the  neuter  gender,  and  with  an  accusati\e  with  the  infinitive,  in 
the  sense  of  mihi  persmisi  or  persuasnm  mihi  est.  In  other  cases,  where  this 
periphrasis  occurs,  it  dilTcrs  in  meaning  from  the  ordinary  perfect  iictive ; 
inchoutum  and  inslitutum  habeo  opus  express  more  than  inchoari,  institni,  and 
absolutnm  habeo  is  more  than  absolri.  Quint.  Cic.  in  Cic.  ad  Bum.  iii.  in  fin. : 
qwul  me  hortaris  ut  absolcam : huheo  absolulum  suave  epos  ad  Cuesarem,  i.  c.  I 
have  it  ready;  in  I'crr.  iii.  14. : id  deaimas  ml  aipuis  ilrjiortalas  habereut.  It 
has  a strengthening  ]>ower  in  Cic.  in  Hull.  ii.  6.:  non  enim  luiturd  helium  nescio 
quod  habet  smccjdum  consulutus  cum  tribumitu;  in  I'c/t.  v.  iu  fin. : I'crrci  de- 
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Drum  templis  et  rtligionilnu  helium  temper  habuit  indicium ; ibid.  ii.  32. ; Jidem 
el  religionem  tuam  jam  alleri  addictam  pecmtiu  accepta  habuUti ; ad  Alt.  xvi. 
16. : quod  ti  fecerit,  me  maxima  henejicio  decinctum  habebie,  which  U Btronger 
than  devinxerit;  but  ad  Alt.  vi.2. : Senatum  incbumm  in  curia  habuerunt,  must 
be  understood  in  its  literal  sense : they  kept  the  senate  imprisoned,  i.  e.  m- 
clusum  tenuerunt,  an  expression  which  frequently  occurs. 

[§  6.35.]  2.  Participles  are  employed  in  Latin  more  frequently  • 
than  in  English,  not  tinly  to  express  the  verb  in  explanatory 
clauses,  connected,  by  means  of  a relative  pronoun,  with  a noun 
of  the  leading  sentence ; but  clauses  which  are  iutrotluccd  by 
means  of  particles  of  time  (e.  g.  as,  when,  although,  since),  may 
be  expressed  by  participles,  provided  their  subject  occurs  in  the 
leading  sentence. 

£st  enim  lex  nihil  aliud,  nisi  recta  et  a numine  deorum  tracta  ratio, 
imperans  honesta,  prohibens  contraria,  Cic.  Philip,  xi.  12. 

Curio,  ad  focum  sedenti,  magnum  auri  pondus  Samnites  quum 
attulissent,  repudiati  ab  eo  sunt,  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  1 (i. 

Dionysius  tyrannus,  Syracusis  expulsus,  Corinthi  pueros  docebat, 
Cic.  Tusc.  iiL  12.  ' 

Dionysius,  cultros  metuens  tonsorios,  candenti  carbone  sibt  adure- 
bat  capillum,  Cic.  de  Off.  iL  7. 

Risus  interdum  ita  repente  erumpit,  ut  eum  eupientes  tenere 
nequeamus,  Cic.  de  Oral.  ii.  58. 

Note  1.  It  must  be  observed,  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  occurrences, 
that  clauses  denoting  time  are  connected,  by  means  of  a participle,  with  a 
noun  of  the  leading  proposition,  e.  g.  regem  forte  inambulunlem  homo  adiit, 
i.  e.  while  he  was  taking  a walk ; domum  recersus  litteras  tuas  inceni,  when  I 
returned  home.  One  of  two  verbs  connected  in  English  by  “ and”  may  l)o 
expressed  by  the  present  participle,  in  Latin,  when  the  actions  expressed  by 
them  are  to  be  regarded  as  simultaneous,  e.  g.  he  came  to  me  and  cried  out 
(or  crying  out),  tenil  ad  me  clamitans.  The  perfect  participle  both  of  passive 
and  deponent  verbs,  however,  must  be  useil,  whenever  one  of  the  actions  pre- 
cedes the  other,  although  in  English  tliey  are  sometimes  connected  by  “ and," 
and  described  as  simultaneous,  e.  g.  Caesar  hostes  aggressus  fugacit,  Caesar 
attacked  the  enemy  and  defeated  them ; Caesar  hostes  in  fugam  conjectos 
perseadtts  est,  Caesar  put  the  enemy  to  flight  and  pursued  them.  Examples 
of  this  kind  occur  in  great  numbers.  Sentences  which  we  connect  by  “ al- 
though " must  be  more  especially  attended  to,  as  the  Latin  language  here 
differs  more  widely  from  ours,  e.  g.  in  the  last  passage  above  ijuotcd  (Cic. 
de  Orat.  ii.  58.),  and  in  other  passages  of  Cicero,  os  Misericorrlia  occurrere 
solet  supplicibus  et  calamitosis,  nullius  oratume  erocala.  Such  a particijilc  is 
often  followed  by  tamen;  c.  g.  Cicero:  Scripta  tua  jam  diu  expectans  non  avdeo 
tamen  Jlagitare;  quis  hoc  non  inteUigit,  istum  ahsolutum  tamen  e manihus  pojntli 
Romani  eripi  nuUo  modo  posse  t Later  writers  join  the  particles  quamqunm. 
guamvis,  etiam  and  vel  with  the  participle  itself  c.g.  Sucton. : Caesarem  ini- 
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lUes  quamvit  recusantem  ultra  in  A/ricam  sunt  secuti.  Conditional  clansea  also, 
implying  an  unreal  hypothesis,  which  should  be  expressed  by  the  subjunc- 
tive, are  not  unfrequently  put  in  the  participle.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  a general  protasis  describmg  an  object  only  as  con- 
ceived to  be  endowed  with  certain  qualities ; e.  g.  he  who  dm-s  or  thinks  this, 
are  generally  not  expressed  by  a participle,  but  as  in  English  by  is  qui,  or 
with  the  omission  of  is,  by  qui  alone,  or  by  si  quis,  since  a participle  cannot 
appear  in  the  independent  character  of  a substantive  any  more  than  an  adjec- 
tive. (See  § 363.)  It  is  only  in  later  Latin  that  participles  are  used  more  fre- 
quently in  this  sense,  e.  g.  adsiaiUes,  audienies,  instead  of  ii  qui  adstabant, 
audiebant.  (Comp.  § 714.) 

[§  B38.]  Note  2.  A participle  is  used  with  the  verbs  denoting  “ to  repre- 
sent” and  “perceive,"  especially  with  those  denoting  “to  see”  or  “hear,” 
when  a thing  is  described  or  perceived  in  a particular  state,  as  in  I’liny : 
Apelles  pinxit  Alexandrum  Magnum  fulmen  teiumtem.  In  English  we  fre- 
quently join  the  infinitive  with  such  verbs  ; e.g.  audivi  te  canentem,  I heard 
you  sing ; nidi  te  ambulantem,  I saw  you  take  a walk ; but  audivi  te  canere,  in 
Latin  cither  means  : “ I heard  (from  somebody)  that  you  sang,”  or  I heard 
that  you  sang  a song  (e.g.  carmen  Catulli,  Trojae  excidium),  so  that  the 
object  of  my  perception  was  not  the  person  in  the  act  of  singing,  but  the 
action  of  the  person.  Audivi  te  quum  caneres  (see  § 749.)  would  refer  to  a 
portion  of  his  song. 

Ttmoleon,  quum  aetate  jam  provectus  esset,  lumina  oculorum 
amisit,  quam  calamitatem  ita  moderate  tulit,  lit  neque  eum 
querentem  quisquam  audierit,  neque  eo  minus  privatis  puhli- 
cisque  rebus  interfuerit,  Nep.  Timol.  4. 

[§  637.]  3.  Substantives  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb ; 

e.  g.  the  building,  instituting,  writing,  hearing,  are  expressed  by 
the  participles  perfect  and  future  passive,  the  Latin  language 
not  always  having  substantives  of  this  kind  (at  least  they  are 
not  in  common  use).  There  is  of  course  this  difference,  that 
the  perfect  participle  is  employed  when  the  action  is  to  be  repre- 
sented as  completed,  and  the  future  participle,  when  it  is  con- 
ceived as  still  incomplete.  (The  gerundive,  however,  only  in 
its  oblique  cases,  as  the  nominative  has  the  signification  of 
necessity,  see  § 649.)  This  is  done  in  all  the  cases  of  such 
participles,  and  even  when  they  are  governed  by  the  prepo- 
sitions ad,  ante,  ob,  post,  propter,  ah,  and  ex;  e.g.  Liv.  xxvii. 
29.:  hoe  litterae  recitatae  magnum  luctum  fecerunt,  the  read- 
ing of  this  letter;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8.:  Occtsus  Caesar  alits  pes- 
simum,  aliis  pulcherrimum  facinus  videbaiur,  the  murder  of 
Caesar,  &c.;  Tarentum  captvm,  the  taking  of  Tarentuiu  ; recep- 
tus  Hannibal,  the  reception  of  Hannibal ; ob  reerptum  Ilanni- 
balem,  on  account  of  the  reception  of  Hannibal ; Curt.  iv.  58. : 
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sihi  quitque  caeii  regis  expetebat  dectu,  the  glory  of  having  klllod, 
or  of  killing  the  king  (for  both  expressions  arc  here  equivalent). 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  nominative  is  not 
thus  used  by  Cicero,  but  is  peculiar  to  the  silver  age  of  the 
language. 

1\  Scipio  propter  Africam  domitam  Africanus  appellatus  est, 
Eutrop.  iv.  4. 

Thebac  et  ante  Epamlnondam  natiim  et  post  ejus  i/iteritum  per- 
petuo  alieno  paruernnt  imperio,  hiep.  Epatn.  10.  (So  also 
post  Christum  natum,  ub  urbe  condita,  &e.) 

Note  1.  It  deserves  to  be  especially  noticed,  that  Livy  uses  the  neuter  of 
die  participle  perfect  pa.ssive,  without  a noun,  as  a verbal  subject  of  a jiro- 
|)osition;  e.  g.  vii.  22.:  Tentntmn  tlomi  per  dirtatorem,  ut  ambo  palricii  con- 
suUs  crearentur,  rem  ad  interregnum  perduxit ; i.  e.  the  attempt,  or  projierly, 
the  fact  of  the  attempt  being  made  by  the  dictator;  xxviii.  2(i. : Hand 
procul  ab  urbe  aberant,  quum  ex  obviis  auditum,  postero  die  omuejn  exercitum 
projicisci,  Omni  metu  cos  liberavit,  the  news  freo<l  them  from  all  fear.  Comp, 
i.  .'ia.  init. ; iv.  16.;  iv.  59.;  and  in  many  other  passages.  With  this  we 
must  compare  the  use  of  the  neuter  of  the  some  participle  in  the  ablative. 
See  § 647. 

[§  ins.]  Note  2.  The  English  “ without"  with  a verbal  substantive  is  not 
exiiresscd  in  Latin  by  sine,  but  a negative  particle  is  used  instc.ad ; c.  g. 
Caesar  exercitum  mmquam  per  insidiosa  itinera  duxit,  nisi  persjierulatus  loco- 
nim  situs,  without  having  exaraineil  the  localities;  — esjiecially  with  the 
ablative  absolute ; as  : Athenienscs  non  expeetato  auxilio  atleersus  ingentem 
Persarum  exercitum  in  proelium  egrediuntur,  without  expecting  assistimee ; 
natiira  dedit  usuram  vitae,  tamquam  pecuniae,  nulla  pracstitula  die,  without 
fixing  any  time ; nulla  valeludinis  habita  rations  eeleritcr  profectus  sum,  with- 
out paying  any  regard  to  my  health ; V'irgilii  Aeneidem  noli  legere,  nisi  lectis 
Ilomeri  carminibus,  without  having  read  the  Homeric  poems. 

[§  630.]  4.  The  participle  future  active  is  used  especially 

with  verbs  of  motion  (such  as  go,  send,  &c.)  to  express  a pur- 
|M)sc,  which  we  indicate  in  English  by  the  particle  “ to ; ” the 
conjunction  ut,  or  a relative  pronoun  with  the  subjunctive, 
hciwcver,  is  very  commonly  used  in  Latin  instead  of  the 
participle. 

/Itinnihal  in  Etruriam  ducit,  earn  quoqtic gentem  aut  vi  aut  voliiii- 
tate  adjuncturus,  Liv.  xxi.  58. 

Note.  This  participle  is  also  used  to  supply  the  place  of  the  conjunctions 
“ since,”  “ when,”  “ although  ” (§  633.)  ; e.g.  plura  locutnros  ahire  nos  jussit; 
i.e.  when  or  although  we  intended  to  say  more;  Sueton.  Tib.  18. : Tiberius 
trajectunis  Rhenum  enmmeatum  omnem  non  ante  transmisit,  quam,  he.,  when 
ho  wanted  to  cross ; Tacit.  Germ.  3. : llerndem  Germoni,  ituri  in  proelium, 
cammt,  when  they  intend  to  go  to  battle  ; I’hacdr.  iii.  2. : Alii  oneranl  saris. 
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quidain  contra  muerili  picturae  quippe,  quamvu  nemo  laedereL,  miscre  panem, 
since  the  animal  was  to  die  after  all.  (Xotice  here  the  addition  of  quippe, 
and  utjwte  in  this  sense.)  Hence  this  participle  is  also  used  os  apodosis  to 
express  the  inference  from  an  hypothetical  proposition  : Liv.  iii.  30. : egre- 
ditur  castris  Itomamu,  vallum  invasurus,  ni  copia  pugnae  Jieret ; Tacit.  Ann.  i. 
30. : augehat  melum  giuirus  Romanae  seditionis  et,  si  omiiterctur  ripa,  invasurus 
hiistisi  and  with  the  repetition  of  the  preceding  verb,  Tlin.  Episl.  iii.  13. : 
librum  misi  exigenti  tibi;  missurus,  etsi  non  exegisses;  iii.  21.:  dedit  mibi 
quantum  muxime  potuit,  duturus  amplius,  si  potuisset ; L e.  ac  dedisset  iimpliiis. 
Comp.  cp.  Them.  2. : aliter  illos  Kunquam  in  patriam  recepturi,  I'or  iililer 
here  is  equivalent  to  nisi  id  fecissent.  But  it  must  be  observeil,  that  thi.s 
concise  mode  of  using  tlie  participle  future  active  is  foreign  to  the  language 
of  Cicero : it  belongs  to  the  silver  age,  in  which,  however,  the  language  was 
still  in  its  progress  of  development. 

It  must  further  be  remarked  that  the  genitive  plural  of  this4)artIciplo, 
with  the  exception  of  futurorum  and  futuranim.  Is  of  extremely  rare  occur- 
rence, probably  on  account  of  its  unpleasant  sound.  The  only  instances  that 
are  known  are  venturorum,  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  835. ; exilurarum  and  transi- 
turariim,  Scnec.  Epist.  98.  and  95. ; periturorum,  Senec.  de  Tranquil,  xiv.  4., 
and  Petron.  123. ; moriturorum  in  St.  Augustin ; iturarum,  Senec.  De  Benef, 
iv.  32. 

[§  640.]  5.  In  the  cases  hitherto  considered  the  participle 

supplies  the  jtlacc  of  an  inserted  clause,  the  subject  of  which 
is  a noun  contained  in  the  leading  proposition.  It,  however,  a 
new  subject  is  introduced,  it  is  put  with  the  participle  in  the 
ablative,  independent  of  the  leading  proposition,  {xlblatirus  ab- 
snlutus  or  consequentiae.)  A similar  construction  is  sometimes 
used  in  English,  as  “ he  could  not  live  in  his  own  country  any 
longer,  his  influence  being  too  great  for  the  republic;”  but  it 
is  more  common  in  English  to  express  such  sentences  by  the 
conjunctions  “ as,”  “ when,”  or  by  a verbal  substantive  with  a 
jircposition,  e.  g.  Cyro  regnantc,  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus ; Cyro 
mortuo  or  occiso,  after  the  death  or  fall  of  Cyrus,  or  after  Cyrus 
had  been  killed.  In  the  passive  construction,  a special  reference 
to  the  subject  of  the  leading  sentence  is  generally  not  needed, 
but  is  understood,  e.  g.  his  dictis  abiit,  or  his  ille  dictis  abiit,  and 
not  his  (lb  eo  dictis  abiit.  See  § 766. 

Pythagoras  quum  Tarquiiiio  Superbo  regnante  in  Italiam  ve- 

nisset,  niagnam  illam  Graeciam  quum  honore  disciplinae,  turn 

etiam  auctoritate  tennit,  Cic.  Tnsc.  i.  16. 

L.  Valcrii  virtute,  regibus  exterminatis,  libertas  in  re  publico. 

constituta  est,  Cic. />.  L.  Place.  11. 

[§  MI.]  Note.  Beginners  must  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  various 
modes  in  which  we  render  the  Latin  ablative  absolute;  e.g.  tc  adjuvante, 
with  thy  assistance;  non — nisi  te  adjuvante,  only  with  thy  assistance;  tt  non 
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adjuvante,  wiUiout  thy  assistance.  (See  § 638.)  They  must  also  be  cau- 
tioned not  to  put  together  two  participles  in  the  ablative,  one  of  which 
stands  in  apposition  to  the  other:  e.g.  it  is  correct  to  say:  qunm  Cn.  Pom- 
pehu  Strabo,  de  coelo  tacha,  mortwu  etset;  but  if  mortwu  euet  is  changcil 
into  a participle,  we  cannot  say  : Pompeio  de  coelo  lacio  mortuo.  Again,  we 
may  say  : Porcia  mepe  maritum  cogitaniem  inpencrat,  but  not  marito  cogi- 
taiUe  invento.  (Comp.  § 394.  note  2.) 

The  ablative  absolute  is  rarely  used,  when  its  subject  is  contained  in  the 
leading  proposition,  still  instances  sometimes  do  occur,  as  Cic.  Philip,  xi. 

1 0. : nemo  erit  qui  credat,  te  invito,  provinciam  tibi  esse  decretam,  instead  of 
tibi  invito ; ad  Att.  x.  4.:  me  tibente,  eripies  mihi  hunc  errorem ; Liv.  xxxviii. 
54. : Af.  Porcius  Cato,  vivo  quoque  Scipione,  aUeUrare  ^us  magnitudinem 
solitus  erat. 

[§  642.]  6.  An  abliUtlvc  absolute  may  also  be  used  instead  of 
the  other  particles  “ when,”  “ since,”  “ while,”  “ although,” 
which  were  mentioned  in  § 635.  And  the  writers  after  Cicero 
even  retain  the  conjunctions  quamquam  and  quamvis  with  the 
ablat.  absolute. 

Reluctante  natura,  irritus  labor  est,  Scnec.  de  Tranquil.  6. 
Eclipses  non  ubique  cernuntur,  aliquando  propter  nubila,  saepius 
globo  terrae  obstante,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  13. 

Hand  scio  an,  pietate  adversus  deos  sublata,  Jides  etiam  et  societas 
generis  humani  et  una  excellentissima  virtue  justitia  tollatur, 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  L 2. 

Mucius  solus  in  castra  Porsenae  venit,  cvmque  interjicere,  pro~ 
posita  sibi  morte,  conatus  est,  Cic.  p.  Sext.  21. 

[§  C43.)  Note.  The  ablative  absolute  with  the  participle  future  active  and 
the  gerundive  occurs  less  frequently,  especially  with  the  latter,  though  it  is 
attested  by  sufHcient  authority  : Plin.  Hist.  Not.  xi.  16. ; rex  apum  nisi 
migraturo  agmins  foras  non  procedit;  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  32. : quoniam  (Vitelliani) 
tleserere  Rheni  ripam,  irrupturis  tarn  in/estis  rmlionibus,  non  audeant;  Liv. 
xxxvi.  41 . : Antiochus  secants  admodum  de  bello  Romano  erat,  tamqvam  non 
transituris  in  Asiam  Romanis ; Curt.  iv.  15. : Tgrii  aurea  catena  devinxere  si- 
mulacrum (.Apollinis),  araeque  Herculis,  cujus  numini  urbem  dicaverant,  inse- 
ruere  vinculum,  qttasi  illo  deo  ApoUinem  retenturo ; v.  28. : ceterum  propalam 
eomprebendi  Dareus  non  polecat,  tot  Persantm  rniUbtis  laturis  opern  regi 
Cic.  ad  Alt.  iv.  1. : quum  contio  plausum,  meo  nomine  recilatulo,  dedissi  t,  when 
my  name  was  pronounced  (respecting  this  meaning  of  the  part.  fut.  pass,  in 
its  oblique  cases  we  shall  speak  hereafter)  ; Oral.  22. : quum  immolanda 
Iphigenia  tristis  Calchas  esset,  nuiestior  Ulixes,  maereret  Meneluus,  &e. ; in 
Cat.  iii.  G. : tardissime  autem  Lentulus  venit,  credo  quod  litteris  dandis  praeier 
consuetudinem  proxima  nocte  vigilarat;  de  Off.  i.  5. : quis  est  enim,  qui,  nullis 
officii  praeeeptis  tradendis,  philosophum  se  audeat  dicere  f Comp.  Cic.  p.  Muren. 
8.  iiiit.,  which  is  correctly  explained  by  Eniesti,  and  Wunder  on  Cic. 
p.  Plane.  6.  § 15.  It  occurs  also  in  Livy,  v.  43. : quxan  diis  hominibusque 
aceusandis  senescerct ; xxi.  2. : ita  se  Africa  bello,  ita  in  Hisjtania,  augendo 
Punico  imperio,  gessU ; xxxiii.  3. : exercendo  cotidie  milite  hostem  opperiebatur 
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[§  641.]  7.  Instend  of  a participle  certain  substantives  also 
may  be  used,  which  express  the  action  of  a verb,  as  dux,  comes, 
ae^utor  and  adjutrix,  auctor,  testis,  judex,  interpres,  magister, 
praeceptor,  and  magistra,  praeceptrix ; e.  g.  duee  natitra  in  the 
sense  of  ducente  natiira,  under  the  guidance  of  nature ; camite 
fortuna,  i.  e.  comitante  fortitna  ; judice  Polyhio,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  Polybius.  So  also  official  titles,  as  consul, 
praetor,  imperator,  rex,  generally  only  to  denote  time,  as  Cice- 
rone consule,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero. 

Magis  auctoribus  (on  the  advice  of  the  Magi)  Xerxes  uiflam- 
masse  templa  Graeciae  dicitur,  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  10. 

Sapientia  enim  est  una,  quae  maestitiam  pellat  ex  animis,  quae 
nos  exhorresccre  metu  non  sinat : qua  pracceptrice  in  tranquil- 
litate  vivi  potest,  omni  cupiditatum  ardore  restincto,  Cic.  de 
Fin.  i.  13. 

O quam  facile  erat  orbis  imperium  occupare,  aut  mihi,  Romanis 
militibus,  aut,  me  rege,  Romanis!  Flor.  i.  18. 

[§  645.]  As  the  Latins  have  no  participle  of  esse  in  current 
use,  an  adjective  alone  must  sometimes  supply  the  place  of  a 
participle ; c.  g.  deo  propitio,  when  Gotl  is  gracious ; invita  Mi- 
nerva, sereno  coelo,  aspera  kieme,  me  ignaro,  illis  consciis. 

Romani,  IJannibale  vivo,  nunquam  se  sine  insidiis  futuros  arbi- 
trabantur,  Nep.  llann,  12. 

Obvius  Jit  Miloni  Clodius  expeditus,  nulla  rheda,  nullis  impedi- 
mentis,  nullis  Graecis  comitibus,  Cic.  p.  Milon.  10. 

[§  646.]  Note.  Owing  to  the  wont  of  a participle  of  esse,  an  adjective  is 
used  alone  in  descriptions  of  the  weather,  the  substantive  being  understood ; 
thus  we  frequently  find  sereno,  scil.  coelo,  the  heaven  being  bright;  trampallo, 
scil.  nutri,  the  sea  being  tranquil ; Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xi.  28. : iidem  sereno  texvnt, 
nabilo  texunt.  Substantives  when  used  thus  absolutely  must  be  considered 
as  ablatives  of  time,  as  eomitiis,  ludis,  eircensibus;  but  it  is  surprising  to  find, 
e.  g.  Sueton.  Coes.  11.;^'  proseriptione  peamias  ex  aerario  acceperant,  where 
we  have  to  supply  durante,  during  the  proscription ; Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  28.  • 
dedit  jura,  qms  pace  et  Principe  uterenmr;  i.  e.  under  a Princeps,  or  there 
being  a Princeps:  xvi.  1.:  imdtis  palam  el  pluribus  occultis,  many  bein<r 
present  openly  and  still  more  secretly.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
such  an  ablative  absolute  from  an  ablativiu  modi,  as  in  Liv.  zxxiv.  47. ; 
aequis  niribus,  pari  spe  pugnatsan  est,  where  we  prefer  regarding  the  ablat.  as 
ablativi  modi ; but  in  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  21. ; Siquis  ex  hoc  loco  prqfieiseatur 
Puteolos,  stadia  triginta,  probo  navigio,  bono  guiematore,  hoc  tranquillUaie, 
probabde  vidcatur  se  illuc  venturum  esse  salcum,  we  regard  them  as  real 
ablatives  absolute.  Comp.  § 472. 

[§  647.]  8.  The  simple  ablative  of  the  participle  perfect 
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passive  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  the  whole  construction  of 
the  ablative  absolute,  the  proposition  following  being  considered 
as  a noun  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  as  the  subject  of  the  par- 
ticiple, c.  g.  Hannibal,  cognito  insidias  sibi  parari,  fttga  salutem 
quaesinit,  equivalent  to  cognitis  insidiis  sibi  paratis.  This  use 
however  is  confined  to  a few  participles,  ns  audita,  cognito,  com- 
perto  (in  a passive  sense),  explorato,  desperato,  nimtiato,  edicto. 
Alexander,  audita  Darcum  appropinquare  cum  exercitu,  obviam 

ire  constituit,  Gurt.  v.  35.  (13.) 

Exeepto  quod  non  simul  esses,  cetera  laetus,  Ilorat.  Ep. 

[§  «8.]  Note.  The  place  of  such  an  ablative  is  sometimes  supplied  by  an 
adjective,  as  Liv.  xxviii.  85. : mvlti  adnatUes  natibus,  incerto  /irae  tenebris 
quid  peterenl  aid  vitarent,  foede  interienmt;  i.  e.  quum  incertum  esset,  which 
would  be  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  practice  ; Tacit.  Ann. 
i.  6. : Juxta  pericidoso,  feta  sen  vera  promeret;  iii.  60. : ipsorumque  numiimm 
religiones  inirospexit,  libero,  id  quondam,  quid  firmaret  midaretee.  Sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  a participle  is  found  in  the  ablative  absolute  so  inde- 
pendently, that  the  proposition  following  cannot  even  be  conceived  :\s  its 
subject,  as  in  Liv.  xxii.  55. : quum,  nondum  palam  facto,  vivi  mortuique  pro* 
miscue  comptorarentur;  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  10. : in  cigus  amnis  transgressu  multum 
certato,  pervicit  Bardancs;  and  Terent.  lleeyr.  v.  1.  10.:  Nam  jam  actate  ea 
stun,  id  non  siet,  peccato,  mi  ignosci  aequum;  i.  c.  si  peccatum  fuerit.  In  a 
similar  passage  in  Cicero,  dc  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  2.  in  fin.,  we  must  read  according 
to  the  m.ajority  of  MSS.  cujus  errata,  instead  of  aii,  errata.  Some  of  these 
ablatives  absolute,  as  auspicato,  have  by  long  usage  become  adverbs,  see 
§ 266. 

[§  649.]  9.  The  gerundive  has  in  the  nominative  (and  in  the 
construction  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  in  the  accu- 
sative also)  the  signification  of  necessity,  and  less  frequently  that 
of  possibility:  laudandus,  one  who  must  be  praised,  or  ought  to 
be  praised.  The  person  by  whom  a thing  must  be  done  is 
expressed  with  this  participle  by  the  dative,  and  not  by  the 
preposition  ab. 

The  neuter  of  the  gerundive,  joined  with  a tense  of  esse,  re- 
tains the  signification  of  necessity,  as  andendum  est,  moriendum 
est,  omnibus  hominibus  moriendum  est,  we  must  venture,  we 
must  die,  &c.  An  accusative  of  the  object,  if  the  verb  is  tran- 
sitive, is  joined  with  this  neuter  only  in  the  early  and  unclassieal 
writers,  as  Plautus,  Lucretius,  and  Varro,  and  sometimes  also 
by  the  poets  who  are  fond  of  ancient  exjircssions  (as  Silius  Ital. 
viii.  30.:  xi.  562.  and  xv.  105.,  on  which  passages  see  the  notes 
of  Drakcnborch.)  Such  an  accusative  is  generally  changed 
into  the  nominative,  and  the  gerundive  is  made  to  agree  with 
it  in  gender  and  number ; e.  g.  virtue  laudanda  est,  virtue  must 
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be  praiseJ,  or  we  must  praise  virtue;  omnes  cnptivi  occiJendi 
sunt,  all  the  prisoners  must  be  put  to  death,  or  we  must  put  to 
death,  &c.;  haec  via  tihi  ineunda  (ingredienda)  est,  you  must 
take  this  road,  or  this  rood  must  be  taken  by  you. 

Hence  it  is  better  to  say : qnoniam  aetemne  poenae  in  mortc 
timendae  sunt,  than  aeternas  quoniam  poenas  in  morte  timendum 
est,  os  we  read  in  Lucretius,  i.  112.  The  only  passages  in 
which  Cicero  joins  an  accusative  of  the  object  with  the  ge- 
rundive, arc  the  following : Cat.  Maj.  2.:  Volumus  sane,  nisi 
molestum  est,  Cato,  tamquam  longam  aliquam  viam  confeceris, 
guam  nobis  guoque  ingrediendum  sit,  istuc,  quo  pervenisti,  vidcre 
quale  sit ; and  Fragm.  p.  Scaur.  3.:  Obliviscendum  nobis  putatis 
matrum  in  liberos,  virorum  in  uxores  scclera  f Comp.  Quintil.  iv. 
5.  17.:  Quod  tamen  nemo  sic  accipiet,  ut  omnia  credat  audendum. 
Quum  suo  cuique  judicio  sit  utendum,  difficile  factu  est,  me  id 

sentire  semper,  quod  tu  veils,  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  1. 
Diligentia  in  omnibus  rebus  plurimum  valet:  haec  praecipne  co- 

lenda  est  nobis,  haec  semper  adhibenda,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  35. 

[§  CM.]  Note  1.  The  gerundive  never  has  the  signification  of  possibility  in 
classical  prose,  for  although  we  frequently  rcail  in  Cicero’s  work  de  Oflieiis 
inieUigetubim  est  in  the  sense  of  inietiigitur  or  facile  potest  inteliigi,  still  it 
implies  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  proper  or  becoming  to  sec  or  understand. 
In  like  manner  a kind  of  moral  obligation  is  expressed,  in  V'err.  iv.  59. : hi 
qui  hospites  ad  ea  quae  visenda  stmt  ducere  solent,  the  things  to  be  seen,  the 
curiosities  of  towns ; and  iv.  60. : longton  est  covunemorare,  quae  aptul  quos- 
que  visenda  sunt  tota  Asia  et  Oraecia.  A similar  obligation  is  expressed  in 
the  following  passages,  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  31. : si  Circe  et  Calypso  mulieres  appel- 
Utndae  stmt;  de  Fin.  iii.  2. ; quasi  heluari  libris,  si  hoc  verbo  m tarn  praeclara 
re  utendum  est ; Tusc.  i.  1 . : jam  ilia,  qaihmtura,  non  litteris  assecuti  sunt  (Ro- 
mani), neque  cum  Graecia,  neqtte  tUla  ewn  gente  sunt  conferendn;  i.  e.  con- 
ferri  debent.  In  classical  prose  it  signifies  possibility  only  when  joinetl  with 
the  particle  vix  (compare  Bremi  on  Nep.  Att.  18.)  : e.  g.  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  21.  : 
vix  optandum  nobis  videbatur ; Cues.  Bell.  Gall.  v.  28. : vix  erat  eredendum, 
e<iuivalent  to  vix  credi  poterat.  Writers  of  the  subsequent  period  use  it  in 
this  sense  with  negative  particles,  and  this  use  was  extended  by  still  later 
writers  who  employ  the  participle  fut.  pass,  in  the  sense  of  possibility  ns  well 
ns  in  that  of  necessity. 

[§  6S1.]  Note  2.  Ab  with  the  ablative  is  sometimes  found  in  Cicero  with 
the  gerundive  instead  of  the  dative.  In  some  cases  he  adopts  this  construc- 
tion for  particular  reasons,  as  p.  I.eg.  Man.  2.  : aguntur  bona  multorum  civium, 
quibus  est  a coins  et  ip.torum  ct  rei  publicne  causa  consulendum,  for  the  two 
datives  quibus  vobis  might  for  a moment  prevent  our  understanding  the  pas- 
sage, p.  Muren,  26.  § 54. ; and  p.  Plane.  3.  § 8.,  on  account  of  the  parallel  ah 
which  precedes,  and  p.  Milan.  38. : fortem  et  a vobis  conservandum  vintm, 
since  the  dative  vobis  might  bo  taken  as  a dativus  commodi  (comp,  also  p. 
Seit.  18.  § 41.).  Sometimes  however  ab  is  used  without  any  special  reason, 
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as  ad  Fam.  xili.  16. : eot  a te  obterrandof  et  cnUndo*  putabat;  ad  All.  x.  4.: 
patris  lenilas  amanda  potiut  ab  ilJo  qmm  tarn  crvdtlHer  negligenda ; p.  Hab.  2 : 
»ic  cnhn  exislimare  debelis,  rem  nidlam  tnnjorem,  magis  periadoiam,  magu  ab 
omnibus  robis  proeideudam,  ad  popubrm  Bomanum  esse  delatam ; in  Bull.  ii. 
36. : non  eos  in  deorum  immorlalium  nutnero  venerandos  a nobis  et  colendos  pn- 
tatis  f p.  Leg.  Man.  12. ; aUpie  haec  a me  in  dicendo  praetereunda  non  sunt. 
Hence  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  no  alter.ation  is  needed  in  the  passage  of 
the  same  oration  : ne  forte  a nobis,  quae  diligcntissime  pronidenda  sunt,  con- 
temnasda  esse  nideantur.  But  these  are  all  the  passages  of  Cicero,  and  their 
numlrer  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  very  numerous  instances  in 
which  the  rule  is  observed.  We  mention  this  to  prevent  beginners  from  be- 
lieving that  these  exceptions  are  frequent,  because  three  happen  to  occur  in 
one  oration. 

[§  652.]  10.  In  the  remaining  cases  the  gerundive  has  like- 

wise occasionally  the  signification  of  necessity  (e.  g.  Cic.  Philip. 
iii.  4. ; a L.  Bruto,  principe  hujus  maxime  conservandi  generis  et 
nominis)-,  but  it  much  more  frequently  supplies  the  place  of  tho 
participle  present  passive,  that  is,  it  has  the  meaning  of  a con- 
tinued passive  state ; e.  g.  occuputus  sum  in  litteris  scribendis,  in 
letters  which  are  being  written  ; peritus  rei  puhlicae  regendae.  A 
reference  to  future  time  also  may  be  implied,  but  this  arises  from 
the  connection,  and  not  from  the  gerundive  itself ; e.  g.  consilium 
libertatis  recuperandae  ; missus  erat  ad  naves  comparandas.  For 
the  rest  see  the  chapter  on  the  gerund. 

[§  G6J  ] Note,  With  the  verbs  dare  and  traders,  mittcre,  concedere,  and 
permittere,  accipere,  and  suscipere,  locare  and  conetucere,  and  others  of  a similar 
meaning,  the  purpose  for  which  anything  is  given,  sent,  &c.,  is  expressed 
passively  by  the  gerundive : e.  g.  rex  llarpago  Cyrum  infuntem  occidendum 
tradidit,  to  be  killed  ; Cicero : Clodisu  uberrimas  provincias  nexandus  diripien- 
dasque  consulibus  permisit;  demus  n$s  philosopbiae  excolendos ; Lentulus  atlri- 
buil  nos  trucidandos  Cethego,  ceteros  cives  interjiciendos  Gabinio,  urbem  in- 
Jlammandam  Cassia,  totam  Italiam  vastandam  diripiendamipte  Catilinae; 
quattaor  columnas  locanit  dealbandas,  ceteras  aedificandas ; conduxerat  columnas 
faciendas ; Horace  ; haec  porcis  comedenda  reliwptes.  But  the  same  may  be 
expressed  actively  by  means  of  ad  with  the  gerund  ; e.g.  Scaenola  nemini  se 
ad  docemlum  dabat;  Caesar  oppidum  ad  diripiendum  militibus  concessit; 
auctores  nobis  propositi  sunt  ad  imitandum.  (The  poets  use  the  infinitive 
active,  os  Horat.  Carm.  i.  26. : Trislitiam  et  metus  tradam  prolervis  in  mare 
Caspium  portare  nentis;  in  prose  it  is  a rare  exception,  and  occurs  only  in 
the  phrase  bibere  dare  in  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  26.  or  ministrare,  in  Terent.  Andr. 
iii.  2.  4.)  The  construction  of  curare  with  the  gerundive  also  deserves  to  be 
noticed  ; e.  g.  Conon  muros  diruios  a Lysandro  rejiciendot  curanii,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  restored,  or  bad  them  restored  ; Fabricius  perfagam  reduoendusr 
curavit  ad  Pyrrhum,  he  ordered  him  to  be  taken  back ; funas  ei  satis  ampluir 
faciendum  curani,  I had  him  honourably  buried.  In  the  silver  age  we  alsc 
find  the  expression  habeo  faciendum,  1 have  to  do,  or  must  do ; e.  g.  Plin. 
JSist.  Nat.  Fraef. : Awe  epistolae  subjunxi,  quid  singuUs  eontineatur  libris,  IM 
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perUgendot  eot  kaberet  i Tadt.  Atm.  zit.  44. ; n tame  primtaa  ttatuendtan 
haberemut.  Hubeo  facere,  1 can  do,  occurs  in  Cicero.  See  § 562. 

[§  654.]  11,  The  gerundive  should  properly  be  formed  only 

from  active  transitive  verbs,  but  it  is  formed  also  from  de- 
f>onent8  which  have  a transitive  meaning ; e.  g.  in  imitando  hoc 
scriptore,  L e.  if  this  writer  is  imitated.  Of  intransitive  verbs, 
however,  only  the  neuter  of  the  gerundive  is  used  with  t*t,  erat, 
&C. ; e.  g.  quiacendum  tit,  dormiendum,  eundum  e»t 


CHAP.  LXXXIL 

USE  OF  THE  OEBUND. 

[§  655.J  1.  The  Gerund  is  in  form  nothing  else  than  the  four 

oblique  cases  singular  of  the  neuter  of  the  gerundive.  It 
governs  the  case  of  its  verb,  and  with  regard  to  its  signification 
it  supplies  the  place  of  a declinable  infinitive  active,  and  is  a 
verbal  substantive,  just  as  in  English  the  present  participle 
is  used  as  a verbal  substantive.  Thus  we  find  the  dative  in 
Quintilian,  xi.  2.' 35.:  tllud  ediscendo  scrihcndoqne  commune  cst, 
this  is  common  to  learning  by  heart  and  writing ; the  ablative 
in  Cicero,  7V*c.  iii.  7.:  discrepat  a timendo  cmrfidire;  Lael.  27.: 
amicitia  dicta  est  ah  amando.  Examples  of  the  genitive  are 
given  above,  § 425.  The  accusative  presents  a difierence  from 
the  infinitive ; for  the  latter,  which  is  also  used  as  an  accus.ative 
(§  597.),  has  the  power  of  an  abstract  noun,  whereas  the 
gerund  expresses  a real  action;  e-g.  Senec.  de  Benef.  v.  10.; 
multum  interest  inter  dare  et  accipere ; but  on  the  other  hand, 
Cic.  de  Fin.  iii.  20.:  Aon  solum  ad  discendum  prnpensi  sumus, 
sed  etiam  ad  docendum. 

[§  636.]  2.  The  relation  of  the  gerund  to  the  gerundive  is 
this : as  the  gerund  has  an  active  meaning,  e.  g.  consilium  scri- 
hendi,  the  design  of  writing  or  to  write,  it  may  have  an  accusa- 
tive as  its  object,  as  consilium  scribendi  epistolam,  and  this  con- 
struction may,  without  any  change  of  meaning,  be  changed 
into  the  passive:  consilium  scribendae  epistolae,  the  design  of 
a letter  to  be  written,  or,  that  a letter  should  be  written. 
The  accusative  is  thus  always  clianged  into  the  case  in  which 
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the  gerund  stood.  This  change  into  the  passive  may  take  place 
wherever  no  ambiguity  is  likely  to  arise,  L e.  whci'cver  the 
gender  is  distinguishable;  hence  it  generally  does  not  take 
place,  when  the  accusative  dependent  upon  the  gerund  is  the 
neuter  of  a pronoun  or  adjective ; e.  g.  studhim  illud  efficiendi, 
cupido  plura  cognoscendi,  not  Ulixis  efficiendi,  or  plurium  cognos- 
cendorum,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  whether  the 
genitives  illius  and  plurium  are  masculine  or  neuter.  Hence  it 
is  better  to  say  lex  appellata  est  a suum  cuique  tribuendo,  than  a 
suo  cuique  tribuendo.  But  independently  of  this  reason,  the  change 
of  the  active  construction  into  the  passive  with  the  gerundive 
is  less  frequent  in  some  writers,  Livy  and  Curtius  for  example, 
than  in  others. 

[§  657.]  Note\.  The  passive  construction  is  also  found  with  ti/or, /m)r, 
futiffor,  and  potior,  because  these  verbs  were  originally  joined  with  an  accu- 
sative, and  sometimes  are  still  so  used  in  our  writers.  (See  § 463.)  Hence 
we  read  in  Cicero,  de  Fin,  i.  3. : tapientia  non  paranda  nobis  solum,  sed  eliam 
fruenda  esl;  de  Off,  ii.  12. : justiiiae  fniendae  caiosa  videnhir  olim  bene  moruti 
reges  constituti ; de  Off.  i.  8. : expetuntur  antem  diritiae  quiim  ad  usus  vitae  ne~ 
cessarios,  turn  ad  perfruetidas  voluptates ; Tusc.  iii.  7. : oculus  probe  affecltut 
ad  suum  mutius  fungendum ; in  Verr.  ii.  18.:  omnia  bona  ei  utenda  uc  possi- 
denda  tra/Iidernt;  Cacs.  Bell.  Gall.  iii.  6. : kostes  in  spem  j)oiiundonim  eus* 
trorum  venerant, — and  thus  we  very  frequently  find  in  Livy  and  Curtius 
spes  potiundae  urbis  Petrae.  As  an  exception  the  same  occurs  with  the  verb 
mederi,  which  in  the  early  language  was  likewise  sometimes  joined  with  the 
accusative,  whence  we  find  in  Livy,  viii.  36.,  and  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  25.,  medendis 
corporibus.  Jnvidendus,  poenitejtdus,  and  pudendus  have  become  adjectives. 

[§  658.]  Note.  2.  There  are  a few  passages  in  good  authors,  in  which  the 
gerund  is  used  in  a passive  sense : Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  1 8 : censendi  causa  haec 
frequentia  convenit,  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  the  census  ; p.  Flacc.  32. : 
si  alicna  censendo  Deciunus  sua  facere  posset ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  15. : ad  censendum 
ex  promneiis  in  Italiam  revocare ; Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  3, : ades  ad  imperandum  ; 
i.  e.  ut  imperetur  tibi;  Tusc.  i.  23 : ceteris,  quae  moventur,  hie  fans,  hoc  prin- 
cipium  est  movendi ; Nep.  Alt.  9. ; spes  rcstituendi,  the  hope  of  being  restored. 
See  Bremi's  note  on  this  passage.  Compare  Kritz  on  Sallust,  Jug.  62. 

[§  6.39.]  3.  The  particular  cases  in  which  the  gerund,  and, 
under  the  limitations  above  mentioned,  the  gerundive  are  used, 
arc  the  following : — 

O 

a)  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  is  used  after  substantives  and 
after  relative  adjectives.  (See  § 436.)  In  English,  substantives 
and  relative  adjectives  are  followed  either  by  “ of”  with  the 
participle  present,  or  by  “to”  with  the  infinitive;  e.  g.  ars 
dieendi,  the  art  of  speaking ; dxscendi  cupidus,  desirous  to  leani. 
Such  substantives,  iuuong  many  otliers,  arc : ars,  causa,  con- 
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tilium,  nmsuetudo,  cupiditas,  facuUcu,  occatio,  potatas,  spes, 
ttudium,  voluntat.  The  ablatives  catisd  and  gratia  are  also 
joined  with  the  genitive  of  the  gerund ; c.  g.  discendi  causa,  for 
tlie  sake  or  purpose  of  learning ; qvddam  canes  venandi  gratia 
comparantur. 

Note.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  with  these  and  other  sub- 
stantives the  infinitive  may  also  be  used  (sec  § 29S.),  when  with  a tense  of 
ease  they  form  a pcrijjhrasis  for  a verb  whieh  is  joined  witlt  the  infinitive,  or 
when  they  supply  the  place  of  an  adjective  expreasion,  of  whieh  the  infinitive 
is  the  subject;  e.g.  Sallust,  Oat.  30. : quihus  ojrtnia  honeata  atque  iuhoncata 
vendere  mot  erat,  with  whom  it  was  a custom,  or  who  were  accustomed  ; Cic. 
Tusc.  i.  41. : tempos  est  abire,  it  is  time,  that  is,  tcmpeativum  eat,  it  is  proper 
to  go;  but  we  may  also  say  cat  (i.e.  adest)  tempos  abewidi,  as  in  Quintil.  xi. 
3.  61.:  jam  tempos  est  dicemli,  quae  sit  apta  pronuntiatio ; Liv.  ii.  53. : il/os, 
credo,  non  plucebat,  sine  Romano  doce  exercitoqoe  socios  propriia  viribos  coii- 
siliisque  bella  gerere, — hero  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  depends  u[ion 
the  whole  construction,  and  more  csjtccially  uyxm  placebat,  for  else  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  say  sociorum  moa  bella  gerendi.  iUl  other  construc- 
tions, e.«jiecially  the  infinit.  after  relative  adjectives,  are  poetical. 

Scale  Vivendi  cupiditate  incensi  omncs  sumus,  Cicero. 

Parsimonia  est  scientia  vitandi  sumptns  supervnruos,  aut  ars  re 
familiari  moderate  utendi,  Senec.  de  Benef.  ii.  34. 

Postremo  CatUina  dissimulandi  causa  aut  sui  expurgandi,  sicuti 
jurgio  laccssitus  foret,  in  senatum  venit,  Sallust,  Cat.  31. 
Epaminondas  studiosus  erat  audiendi,  Nep.  Epam.  3. 

V)  If  the  verb  governs  the  accusative,  the  passive  construction 
with  the  gerundive  is  commonhj  jircferred. 

Qiiis  ignorat  Gallos  usque  ad  hanc  diem  rctinere  illam  immanem 
ac  harbaram  consuctudinem  huminum  immolandorum  f Cic. 
p.  Font.  10. 

Inita  sunt  (a  Catilina  cjusque  sociis)  consilia  nrhis  delmdae, 
civium  truddandorum,  nominis  Romani  extingucndi,  Cic.  p. 
Muren.  37. 

Timotheus  rei  militaris  (belli  gerendi)  fuit  peritus,  neque  minus 
civitatis  regendae,  Xep.  Timolh.  1. 

[§  M«.]  Note  1.  The  rule  respecting  the  agreement  of  the  gerundive  with 
the  noun  in  gender  and  number  is  apparently  violateil  in  the  genitive  of  the 
personal  pronouns,  since  tui,  even  when  feminine,  is  joined  with  the  mas- 
culine or  neuter  form  of  the  participle:  Plnut.  Tmml.  ii.  4.  19. : qooniam 
tui  mdendi  eat  copia;  Ovid,  Heroid.  xx.  74. : copia  placandi  sit  modo  parva 
tui,  — and  eestri  and  sui,  even  when  they  are  plural,  are  joined  with  the  sin- 
gular of  the  gerundive.  Thus  we  rend  in  Liv.  xxi.  41. : non  rereor  ne  quia 
hoc  me  restri  adhnrtandi  cansa  magvifice  loqui  eristimet ; Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  17.: 
doleo  tantum  Utoieos  ccstros  Jipicurcis  irridendi  sui  faciJtatem  dediase;  in  CaL 
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i.  3. : guum  multi  priucipei  civitatu  Soma  lum  lam  «id  eoniertandi  <punn 
tuorum  contilionm  rtpriiamdorum  cauta  pro/ugerunt ; and  frequently  in 
Caesar ; e.  g.  BeU.  GoU.  iii.  6. : neque  mi  eoUigendi  hoilibut  faeultatem  rt- 
tingumU;  iv.  13.;  in  castra  venerunt,  mi  fmrgttndi  cauta.  ISo  instance  has 
yet  been  found  of  a feminine  msi  or  noitri  being  joined  with  the  mascul.  (or 
neuter)  of  the  gerundive,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  it.  It  must  be 
supiHJScd,  that  this  peculiarity  arises  from  the  singular  form  of  these  genitives, 
which  ore  properly  derived  from  the  neuters  meum,  tuum,  man,  notlntm, 
vettrum,  (analogous  to  the  Greek  rii  iitor,  to  il/Urtpor).  But  with  the  de- 
monstrative pronouns,  ^'lu,  htgut,  illiiu,  the  rule  respecting  the  agreement 
between  the  noun  and  the  gerundive  is  observed,  although  ^'tia,  referring  to  a 
woman,  is  found  with  the  genit.  masc.  of  the  gerundive,  in  Terent.  Phorm.  i. 
3.  ‘24.,  and  Hec.  iii.  3.  12.  (for  in  Phorm.  v.  6.  40.,  this  is  only  a correction 
of  Bentley). 

[§  B6I.]  A similar  irregularity,  but  more  diffieult  to  explain,  occurs  in  the 
combination  of  the  genitive  of  the  gerund  with  the  genitive  plural  of  sub- 
stantives, instead  of  the  accusative.  It  is  found  not  only  in  some  passages  of 
Plautus  and  Terence,  and  frequently  in  Gellius,  who  was  fond  of  reviving 
obsolete  forms,  but  also  in  the  following  passages  of  Cicero,  de  Invent,  ii.  2. : 
ex  majore  enim  eopia  mbit,  quam  iUi,  fuit  cxemplorwn  eligendi  poteslat ; de 
Unic.  § 9. : reliqiiomm  tiderum  quae  causa  coUocandi  fuerit,  quaeque  comm  sit 
volliKiitio,  in  alium  termonem  differendmn  est;  in  Verr.  ii.  31. : homines  quibus 
ne  rejiciundi  quidem  amplius  quam  trium  judicum  praeclarae  leges  Comeliae 
faciunt  potestedem ; in  Verr.  iv.  47. : earum  autem  rerum  mdlam  sibi  isle  neque 
injitiandi  rationem,  neqtie  defendendi  faeultatem  reliquit ; Philip,  v.  3. : Agitur, 
utnan  M.  Antonio  facultas  detur  opprimendae  rei  publicae,  caedit  faciendae 
bonorum,  diripiendae  urbit,  agrorum  mis  latronibus  condorumdi,  populum 
Romanum  servitute  opprimendi : an  horum  nihil  facere  ei  liceat.  It  once  occurs 
in  Cicero  with  the  genit.  plur.  of  a pronoun,  de  Fin.  v.  7. : eorum  (for  ea) 
adipiscendi  causa.  Comp.  Sucton.  Aug.  98. : permissa  licentia  diripiendi 
pomorum,  with  the  remarks  of  the  commentators.  Wo  arc  of  opinion,  that 
the  noun,  which  properly  depends  upon  the  gerund,  is  by  some  confusion,  of 
which  instances  occur  in  every  language,  connected  and  made  to  depend 
upon  the  substantive.  Suetonius,  e.  g.  might  have  said  licentia  diripiendi 
poma,  or  licentia  pomorum  diripiendorum,  but  what  he  docs  say  is  a combina- 
tion of  both.  Another  method  of  explaining  this  peculiarity  is  adopted  by 
Kritz  (on  Sallust,  Col.  31.),  who  thinks  that  the  gerund  and  the  leading 
substantive  are  so  closely  united  as  to  constitute  only  one  idea,  and  form  as 
it  were  only  one  compound  word  as  eligendi  potestas  (elective  power),  exem- 
plorum  (of  examples).  But  see  Madvig  on  Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  18.  § CO. 

(§  662.]  Note  2.  The  genitive  in  general  serves  to  express  quality  in  tlie 
case  of  a substantive  joined  to  an  adjective ; and  hence  the  genitive,  not 
only  of  a gerund,  but  of  a substantive  joined  with  the  gerundive  and  esse, 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  “having  a tendency  to  a thing,”  or  “ serving  a cer- 
tain puriwse;”  e.  g.  Sallust,  Cat.  6.:  Itegium  imperium  initio  conserrawlae 
libertatis  alque  augendae  rei  publicae  fuerat;  Caes.  Bell.  Alex.  65.:  quum 
multa  contra  morem  consuetudinemque  militarem  fierent,  quae  ditsolvendac  ditci- 
plinae  severitatisque  essent;  Liv.  xxvii.  9.:  haec  pro^ndi  imperii  Romani, 
trodeiulae  Ilannibali  victorias  sunt;  xl.  29. : lectis  rerum  mmmit  quum  ani 
madvertistet  pleraque  dittolvendarum  religionum  esse,  L.  PetiUio  dixit,  tese 
eot  libros  in  ignem  conjecturum  esse.  The  same  construction  occurs  fre- 
quently in  this  author ; comp.  iii.  39.  and  xxxviii.  50. ; nihU  tarn  aequandae 
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lAeriatii  eu$,  and  ▼.  3^  with  the  notea  of  GronoTiua  and  Drakenborch. 
£s$e  must  be  nndentood  in  Sallust,  Jug.  88. : quae  pottquam  gloriom  modo 
neque  belii  patrandi  cognovit, — and  in  direct  connection  with  a substantiTe  in 
Sallust’s  speech  of  Lepidus,  in  the  Fragm.  Hitt.  lib.  i. ; Sulla  eo  procestit,  tU 
mhil  ghrionm  niti  tutum  et  otmtia  retinendae  domimtionit  honetta  aettamtt; 
i.  e.  onmui  9i<iie  nod  dominatiotdi  retiuendae.  In  Cicero  this  use  of  the  geni- 
tive with  eite  occurs  only  de  Leg.  ii.  23. : Cetera  in  duodecim  (tabulis)  miiut- 
endi  sunt  tumptus  lamentationisque  funerit,  and  in  Orr.  ii.  S3. : ut  ttudia 
cupiditatesque  konorum  atque  ambitionei  ex  omnibus  civitatibus  toUeret,  quae  ret 
evertendae  rei  publicae  talent  etse,  which,  according  to  the  above  examples,  it 
is  better  to  consider  as  a genitive  than  as  a dative,  for  which  Garatonl 
takes  it. 

(Carthaginc)  pro  te  quitque  quae  diuitnae  obtidionis  tolerandae  sunt,  ex  agrit 

convehit,  L>iv.  xxx.  9, 

[§  6SS.]  Note  3.  It  is  a deviation  from  the  ordinary  principles  of  the  Latin 
Syntax,  and  a decided  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  to  use  the  genitive  of 
the  gerund  to  express  a purpose  or  intention  (it  does  not  oecur  in  Cicero), 
for  this  is  generally  expressed  by  the  addition  of  causa,  or  by  the  dative  of 
the  gerund.  (See  § 764.)  Another  irregular  use  of  the  genitive  of  the 
gerund,  instead  of  the  infinitive,  occurs  in  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  43. : Plancinam  baud 
dubie  Avgusta  monuit  mvliebri  aemulatione  Agrippinam  insectandi,  though 
the  genitive  may  perhaps  be  explained  os  dependent  upon  monere;  but  in 
Ann.  xiii.  26. : nec  grave  tnanumistis,  per  idem  obsequium  retinendi  libertatem, 
oer  quod  assecuti  sunt;  x v.  21.:  maneat  provincialibut  potentiam  tuam  tali 
modo  ostentandi;  and  xv.  5. : Voingesi  vetus  et  penitus  injixum  erat  arma  Po- 
mona vitandi, — the  genitive  of  the  gerund  is  used  quite  in  tlie  sense  of  the 
infinitive,  and  can  scarcely  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  ellipsis  of 
negotium,  to  rov  fuvyiir.  Compare  the  observations  of  Grouovius  on  Livy, 
XXXV.  49. 

[§  664.]  4.  The  dative  of  the  gerund  is  used  after  adjectives 

wliicli  govern  this  case  (§  409.),  especially  after  utilis,  inutilis, 
noxius,  par,  aptus,  idonetis,  and  after  verbs  and  other  expressions 
denoting  a purpose  or  design.  In  this  sense,  however,  it  is  much 
more  common,  at  10.181  in  Cicero,  to  use  ad  with  the  accusative 
of  the  gerund,  or  a clause  with  ut.  (The  expressions  wliich 
from  their  meaning  are  most  frequently  joined  with  the  dative 
of  the  gerund,  arc:  studerc,  intentum  esse,  tempus  impendere, 
tempus  consumere  or  insumere,  operam  dare,  sufficere,  satis  esse, 
deesse  and  esse  in  the  sense  “ serving  for,”  “ being  adequate  to.” 
In  the  language  of  the  silver  age,  however,  the  dative  is  not 
limited  to  particular  expressions,  but  is  used  very  extensively, 
chiefly  after  verbs  of  motion,  to  express  the  purpose.)  The 
gerundive,  as  was  remarked  above,  is  used  much  more  fre- 
quently than  the  dative  of  the  gerund  with  ad  and  the  accu- 
sative. • 

Aqua  nitrosa  utilis  est  bibendo,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  6. 
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Non  fuxt  eontiKum  socordia  atque  detidia  honum  otium  conterere, 
neque  vero  agrum  colendo  out  vcnando  intentum  aetatem  agere, 
Sallust,  Cat.  4. 

Brutus  quum  studere  revocandu  in  urhem  regibus  Uberos  sues 
comperisset,  securi  eos  percussit,  Flor.  i.  9. 

Tiberius  quasi  Jirtnandae  valetudini  in  Campaniam  concessit. 
Tacit.  Ann,  liL  31. 

Note  1.  Este  with  the  dative  of  the  gerund  is  usually  explained  by  the 
ellipsis  of  idonetu,  but  it  is  better  not  to  have  recourse  to  an  ellipsis,  and  to 
consider  it  as  analogous  to  the  expression  aiailio  alicui  esee.  Thus  we  read 
in  Cicero : non  aolccndo  esse,  to  be  insolvent ; in  Livy,  ii.  8. : divites,  qui 
oneri  ferendo  essent,  able  to  bear  the  burden  ; xxvii.  25. ; rent  publicam 
esse  gratiae  referendae,  able  to  show  its  gratitude ; and  in  Celsiis,  viii.  10.  7. : 
medicamenta,  quae  pwi  movendo  sunt.  We  must  add  the  political  expres- 
sion scribendo  affuerunt;  i,  e.  at  the  drawing  up  of  a senatus  consultum, 
there  were  present. 

[§  665.]  Note  2.  The  dative  of  tlie  gerund  is  generally  also  used  with  the 
names  of  dignities  and  offices;  e.  g.  decemviri  legibus  scribendis,  the  ten  com- 
missioners for  drawing  up  a code  of  laws ; duumvir,  or,  quindecimvir  sacris 
faciundis;  triumvir  agro  dando;  triumvir  coloniis  deducendis,  juventuti  conqui- 
rendae,  senatid  legendo;  tresviri  rei  publicae  constituendae,  and  also  with  the 
word  comitia,  as  in  Livy  : comitia  regi  creando,  creandis  decemviris,  though 
here  the  genitive  may  also  be  used. 

[§  666.]  5.  Tlie  accusative  of  the  gerund  is  tilways  dependent 

upon  prepositions,  most  frequently  upon  ad  (to),  or  inter  (during 
or  amidst),  but  sometimes  also  upon  ante,  circa,  and  ob.  The 
change  into  the  passive  construction  with  the  gerumlive,  takes 
j)lace  almost  invariably  when  the  gerund  governs  an  accusti- 
tive. 

Mores  puerorum  se  inter  ludendum  simplicius  detegunt,  Quintil. 

i.  3. 

Musicen  natura  ipsa  nobis  videtur  ad  tolerandos  facilius  labores 
velut  muneri  dedisse,  Quintil.  i.  10.  16. 

Note.  The  beginner  must  ptu-ticularly  attend  to  the  use  of  the  gerund 
(without  a noun)  with  inter,  which  is  etjuivalcnt  to  our  “ during”  or 
“ amidst c.  g.  inter  eundum,  inter  bibetidum,  inter  ambtdandum,  inter  rapu- 
landum. 

[§  667.]  6.  The  ablative  of  the  gerund  is  used: — a)  With- 

out a preposition,  as  an  ahlativus  instrumenti.  h)  With  the 
prepositions  ab,  de,  ex,  and  in.  In  the  first  case  the  construction 
is  commonly,  and  in  the  latter  always,  changed  into  the  passive, 
when  the  gerund  governs  an  accusative.  The  accusative  of  a 
neuter  pronoun  or  adjective  alowj  are  generally  retained.  (See 
§ 656.,  and  the  last  of  the  following  passages.) 
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Hominit  nuTU  ditcendo  alitur  et  eoffitando,  Cic.  de  Off. 

Caegar  demdo,  sublevando,  ignotcendo,  Cato  nUiil  largiundo  gloriam 
adeptus  e»t,  Sallust,  Cat.  54. 

Superttitione  toUenda  non  toUitur  reUgio,  Cic.  de  Divin.  iL  72. 
Fortitudo  in  laboribus pericuUsque  tubeujidis  cemitur,  temperantia 
ta  praetermittendU  voluptatibus,  prudentia  in  delectu  honor um 
et  malorum,  justitia  in  suo  cuique  tribuendo,  Cic.  de  Fin.  v. 
23. 

Note.  The  ablative  of  the  gerund  is  very  rarely  employed  in  any  other 
way : Cic.  de  Off.  i.  15.:  nuUum  officium  referenda  gratia  tmigu  neceiuarimn 
e»t;  instead  of  relatione  gratiae;  Liv.  vi.  14.:  ttec  jam  poseidendie  publieie 
ogris  contentoe  eese  instead  of  posteseione  agrorum.  To  the  prepositions  found 
with  the  ablative  of  the  gerund  wo  must  add  y>ro,  which  occurs  in  a passage 
of  Livy,  xxiii.  28. : pro  ope  ferenda  tociie  pergit  ire  ipte  ad  urbem  deditam 
nuper  infidem  Romanorum  oppugnandam,  instead  of  giving  assistance  to  his 
allies.  An  irregular  use  of  the  ablat.  of  the  gerund  occurs  in  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv. 
4. : Nero  matrem  prosequitur  aberentem,  artius  oculis  et  pectori  haerens,  sive 
ezplenda  simulatione  seu  periturae  matris  supremus  aspeetua  quamvis  ferum 
animum  retinebat,  where  the  ablat.  is  employed  for  the  dative  ; Aim.  iii.  19. : 
is  finis  fuit  ulciscenda  Germanici  morte, — here  the  ablative  implies  time : “ in 
avenging  the  death  of  Germanicus.” 


CHAP.  LX  XXIII. 

U8E  OP  THE  SUPINE. 

[§  668.]  1.  The  two  Supines  are,  in  form,  cases  of  a verbal 

substantive  of  the  fourth  declension.  The  first  supine,  or  that 
in  um,  is  the  accusative,  and  the  second,  or  that  in  «,  may  be 
either  the  dative  or  the  ablative,  according  to  § 81.  But  with 
regard  to  construction,  the  supine  in  um  remains  a true  part  of 
a verb,  for  it  does  not  govern  the  genitive,  but  the  case  of  the 
verb.  The  supine  in  « docs  not  govern  any  case,  and  for  this 
reason  we  assign  to  it  a passive  meaning. 

2.  The  supine  in  um  is  used  with  verbs  which  express  motion 
to  a place ; e.  g.  ire,  prqficisci,  contendere,  pergere,  festinare, 
venire,  mittere,  trajicere : and  it  indicates  the  object ; e.  g.  cuii- 
tum  ire,  to  go  to  sleep : exphratum,  speculatum,  aquatum,  fru- 
mentatum,  pabulatum  mittere,  oratum  obsecratumque  venire; — or 
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with  a case  depending  on  the  supine,  Cicero : mittU  rogatum  ea 
vata;  Livy,  iiL  25.;  legati  venerunt  qwstum  injurias  et  res 
repetitum;  Vii^il,  iL  785.:  non  ego  Graiis  servitum  mntribus 
ibo.  The  same  meaning  ia  implied  in  the  expression  aliciii 
nuptum  dare  (or  tradere,  collocare),  to  give  a woman  in  marriage. 
But  the  Latin  writers  in  general  prefer  using  the  gerund  in  the 
accusat  with  ad,  or  in  the  genit  with  causa,  or  the  {>artielx)le 
future  active,  instead  of  the  supine. 

Fhilippus  Argit  a Pausania,  guum  spectatum  ludos  iret,  juxta 

theatrum  occitus  est,  Nep.  de  Reg.  2. 

[§  669.]  Note.  Eo,  it,  it,  with  the  Bupine  literally  signifies  “ I go  to  do  a 
thing,"  and  hence  “ I intend,”  or  “ am  going  to.”  I^tances  of  this  meaning 
occur  in  Tlautus  and  Terence,  and  in  the  prose  of  the  period  after  the  time 
of  Cicero,  who  himself  does  not  make  use  of  it  (comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi  v.  i.  5.), 
for  the  periphrastic  conjugation  by  means  of  esse  and  the  participle  future 
active  expresses  the  same  meaning;  e.  g.  Tcrcnt.  At>dr.  i.  ].  107. : Mca 
Glycermm,  quid  agist  cur  te  is  perditumt  Heaut.  ii.  3.  74.:  in  mea  vita  tu 
tibi  laudem  is  quaesitum,  tcelus  t villain,  do  you  intend  to  acquire  fame  at  the 
cost  of  my  life  P In  like  manner  Sallust,  Jug.  S3. : ubi  te  Jtagitiis  dedecora- 
vere  turpissimi  viri,  bonorum  praemia  ereptum  ettnt;  and  in  tlic  infinitive, 
Liv.  xxviii.  41. : qui  te  in  Italia  relineret,  materiam  gloriae  tuae  isse  ereptum 
videri  poeset ; in  the  same  chapt. : Hoc  natura  print  est,  quum  tua  defenderis, 
aliena  ire  oppugnatum.  In  dependent  clauses  however  this  mode  of  speaking 
is  used  as  a mere  circumlocution  for  a simple  verb,  the  relation  to  the  future 
being  implied  in  the  conjunction  or  (with  the  infinitive)  in  the  leading  verb ; 
Sallust,  Cat.  52.:  Sint  sane  misericordes  infuribus  aerarii,  ne  illi  tanguinem 
nostrum  largiantur,  et,  dum  paucis  sceleratis  parcunt,  bonos  omnes  perdition 
eant,  equivalent  to  perdant ; Liv.  xxxii.  22. : obtestcuus  JUiian,  ut  consulere 
Achaeot  commmd  saluti  pateretur,  neu  pertinacia  sua  gentem  universam  perdition 
iret,  i.  e.  perderet;  Sallust,  Jug.  68. : ultum  ire  injurias  /estinat,  i.  e.  tdcisci , 
Liv.  xxxix.  10. : vitricus  ergo  tuus  pudicitiam,  famam,  tpem  vitamque  tuam 
perdition  ire  hoc  facto  properat;  Curt.  x.  25.  (comp.  Tacit.  Arm.  xvi.  1.): 
Meleagri  temerUatem  armit  ultum  ire  decreverant ; Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  17. : illu- 
ston  isse,  instead  of  illusiste;  xii.  45. ; (belli  causas  confingit,  se)  earn  injuriam 
excidio  ipsius  ultum  itunon,  for  ulturum  esse. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  tliat  the  form  of  the  infinitive  future  passive, 
perdition  iri,  is  derived  from  the  proper  signification  of  perdition  ire,  to  go  to 
destroy,  the  notion  of  going  or  intending  easily  passing  over  into  that  of 
futurity. 

[§  670.]  3.  The  supine  in  u lias  a passive  sense,  and  is  used 

after  the  substantives  fas,  nefas,  and  opiu,  and  after  the  adjec- 
tives good  or  had,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  rcorthy  or  unworthy, 
easy  or  difficult,  and  some  others  of  similar  meaning.  Of  the 
adjectives  which  are  joined  with  this  supine,  the  following  occur 
most  frequently : honestus,  turpis,  jucundus,  facilis,  incredibilis, 
memorahilis,  utilis,  digntis  and  indignus.  But  the  number  of 
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these  supines  actually  in  use  in  good  prose  is  very  small,  and 
almost  limited  to  the  following : dictu,  auditu,  cognitu,  factu, 
inventu,  memoratu,  to  which  we  may  add  natu  (by  birth,  accord- 
ing to  age),  which  occurs  in  the  expressions  grandis,  major, 
minor,  maximus,  and  minimus  natu.  But  we  also  find  magno 
natu,  of  an  advanced  age,  and  maximo  rtatu  filius,  the  eldest  son, 
where  naiu  ia  the  ablative  of  a verbal  substantive. 

Later  prose  writers,  however,  use  a great  many  other  supines 
in  u,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  form  adds  considerably  to 
the  conciseness  of  the  Latin  language. 

Fhraque  dictu  quam  re  sunt  faeiiiora,  Liv.  xxxi.  38. 

Quid  est  tarn  jucundum  cognitu  atque  auditu,  quam  sapientibus 

sententiis  gravibusque  verbis  omata  oratio  ? Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  8. 

[§  S71.]  JVb/e.  The  best  writers  however  prefer  nsinfryaeiVM,  diffieilit,  snd 
fucuncku  with  ad  and  the  gerund : res  facilis  ad  judicandum,  ad  inteUigendum; 
for  the  nenter  (it  is  easy,  &o.)  with  the  infinitive  active : facile  est  invenire, 
exislimare,  cognoscere.  In  some  cases  there  exist  verbal  nouns,  as  lectio,  eng- 
nitio,  potus,  which  are  used  in  the  dative  or  ablative  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
supines  leetu,  cognitu,  potv ; e.  g.  Flin.  Ilist.  Nat.  xxiii.  8. ; arbutus  fructum 
fert  difficilem  eoncoctioni;  vi.  8. : aqua  potui  jucunda;  and  Cicero  frequently 
says  res  cognitione  dignae.  Dignus  is  most  commonly  followed  by  the  relative 
pronoun  with  the  subjunctive  (see  § 568.),  and  it  is  only  the  poets  and  later 
prose  writers  that  join  it  with  the  infinitive  passive. 


SYNTAXIS  ORNATA. 


The  preceding  portion  of  this  Grammar  contains  the  rules 
according  to  which  the  forms  of  the  declinable  parts  of  speech 
(cases,  tenses,  and  moods)  are  employed  in  the  Latin  language 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  sentences.  Hence  that  section  is 
called  Syntaxis  Regularis.  If  we  observe  those  rules,  the  lan- 
guage (whether  spoken  or  written)  is  grammatically  correct 
{emendata,  grammatica).  It  now  remains  to  treat  of  certain 
peculiarities  of  the  Latin  idiom,  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
works  of  the  best  authors,  and  the  use  of  which  gives  to  the 
languago  its  peculiar  Latin  colouring  (color  Ixitinus,  Latins 
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scribtre).  A systematic  collection  of  remarks  of  this  kind  is 
commonly  termed  Syntaxis  Omata. 

These  remarks,  however,  cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed  rules,  » 
and  their  application  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  individual  writer ; for  when  used  too  frequently  or  impro- 
perly, they  render  the  Latin  style  affected  and  unpleasant,  instead 
of  embellishing  it.  The  beginner  must  also  beware  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  following  remarks  contain  the  whole  secret  of  a good 
Latin  style.  A good  style  depends  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
application  of  general  principles  in  expressing  correct  thoughts 
in  an  appropriate  manner.  These  principles  are  the  same  Ibr  all 
languages,  and  are  explained  in  rhetoric,  a distinct  and  highly 
important  branch  of  mental  cultivation.  But  we  are  here  offering 
a supplement  to  the  Latin  Syntax,  and  can  accordingly  discuss 
only  those  points  which  are  either  peculiar  to  the  Latin  language 
as  a language,  or  at  least  belong  to  it  more  peculiarly  than  to 
the  English,  with  which  alone  we  have  here  to  compare  it. 
Many  peculiarities  have  already  been  discussed  in  the  Syntax, 
especially  in  the  notes,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  them 
by  means  of  the  Index. 

We  shall  comprise  all  we  have  to  say  under  foiu:  heads  : 1. 
Peculiarities  in  the  use  of  the  Parts  of  Speech ; 2.  Pleonasm  ; 

3.  Ellipsis  ; 4.  Arrangement  of  Words  and  Structure  of  Periods. 


CHAP.  LXXXIV. 

PECULIAniTlF.S  IN  THE  USE  OP  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

A.  Snhstantives. 

[§  G72.]  1.  The  place  of  an  adjective,  in  case  of  a particular 

stress  being  laid  upon  it,  is  often  su])plied  by  a substantive  ex- 
pressing the  quality  in  the  abstract,  and  the  other  substantive  is 
accordingly  joined  to  it  in  the  genitive ; e.  g.  in  hac  (tanta) 
varietate  studiorum  consensus  esse  non  potest,  i.  e.  in  his  tarn 
variis  studiis ; Cic.  de  Orat  iii.  35. : quum  Aristoteles  Jlorere. 
Isocratcm  nobilitate  discipulorum  videret,  i.  e.  nobilibus  or  Claris 
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discipulis ; p.  Rose.  Am.  17..*  in  hanc  calamitatem  venit  propter 
praediorum  bonitatem  et  multitudinem. 

[§  673.]  2.  In  stating  the  age  at  which  a person  performed 

any  action,  it  is  not  customary  in  Latin  to  use  the  abstract  nouns 
pueritiay  adolescentia,  juventus,  senectus,  &c.,  with  the  preposition 
tn,  but  the  concrete  nouns  puer,  adoleicens,  juvenis,  senex,  &e., 
are  joined  to  the  verb  (§  304.).  The  same  frequently  takes  place  in 
stating  the  number  of  years  that  a person  has  lived,  provided 
there  arc  adjectives  ending  in  enariusy  with  this  meaning,  as 
tricenariusy  sexagenariusy  octogenariusy  perhaps  also  vicenariusy 
septuagenariusy  nonagenarius  {&qq  § 119.).  Those  in  ennis  from 
annus  arc  less  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  substantives. 

[§  674.]  3.  When  official  titles  are  used  to  indicate  time,  the 

concrete  nouns  usually  take  their  place ; e.  g.  instead  of  ante 
or  post  consulatum  Ciceronisy  it  is  preferable  to  say  ante  or  post 
Ciceronem  consulem  ; and  instead  of  in  consulatu  Ciceronis,  it  is 
better  to  use  the  ablat.  absolute.  Cicerone  consule,  and  in  liko 
manner  with  the  substantive  pronouns,  ante  or  post  te  practorem 
is  more  common  than  ante  or  post  praeturam  tuam,  and  te  prae- 
tore  is  better  than  in  praetura  tiia. 

[§  675.]  4.  Sometimes  abstract  nouns  arc  used  instead  of 

concrete  ones ; thus  we  frequently  find  nobilitas  for  nobilesy  ju- 
ventus for  juveneSy  vicinia  for  vicini,  servitium  for  serviy  levis 
armatura  for  leviter  armati.  Other  words  of  this  kind,  as  remi- 
gium  for  remigeSy  matrimonium  for  uxoreSy  ministerium  for  ministriy 
and  advocatio  for  advocatiy  arc  less  common,  and  occur  only 
here  and  there.  See  Drakenborch  on  Livy,  iii.  15.,  and  on  Silius 
Ital.  XV.  748.  AdoJescentia  is  not  used  in  this  way;  it  only 
signifies  the  age  of  an  adolcsccnsy  but  is  never  equivalent  to 
adolescentes  as  juventus  is  to  juvipies. 

We  must  add  that  the  neuters  nihil  and  quidquam  arc  some- 
times used  instead  of  the  masculines  nemo  and  quisquaniy  as  in 
the  expressions  hoc  victore  nihil  moderatius  est ; non  potest  insi- 
piente  fortunnto  quidquam  fieri  intolerabiliusy  Cic.  Lacl.  15. 

[§  676.]  ■ 5.  Names  of  nations  are  used  as  adjectives,  and 
joined  to  other  substantives  which  denote  persons,  as  miles 
GulluSy  Sgrus  philosophus.  Comp.  § 257. 

The  use  of  substantives  in  tor  and  trix  as  adjectives  has  been 
sufficiently  explained  above  (§  102.)  They  are  most  frequently 
joined  as  predicates  to  the  substantive  a}iimusy  as  in  Sfilluet : 
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animus  Catilinae  cujiulihet  rei  simulator  ac  dissimulator ; animus 
rector  humani  generis,  &c. 

Tlie  substantive  nemo  (nobody)  is  frequently  joined  to  otlier 
substantives  denoting  male  persons,  in  such  a way  that  it  becomes 
equivalent  to  the  adjective  nullus ; Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  28. : saepe 
enim  soleo  audire  Roscium,  quum  ita  dicat,  se  adhuc  reperire  discipu- 
lum,  quern  quidem  proharet,  potuisse  neminem  ; Tusc.  v.  22. : adhuc 
neminem  cognovi  poetam,  qui  sibi  non  optimus  videretur;  de  Off. 
iii.  2. : ut  nemo  pictor  esset  inventus,  qui  Coae  Veneris  earn 
partem,  quam  Apelles  inckoatam  reliquisset,  absolverct ; de  Orat. 
i.  4. : nemo  fere  adolescens  non  sibi  ad  dicendum  studio  omni 
enitendum  putavit.  Sometimes  we  even  find  homo  nemo,  as 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  55.  : turn  vero,  posteaquani  mccum  in  bello 
atque  in  re  militari fuit,  tantam  in  eo  virtutem,  prudentiam,Jidem 
cognovi,  ut  hominem  neminem  pluris  faciam  ; de  Leg.  iL  1 G. : 
quum  nemo  vir  bonus  ab  improbo  se  donari  velit.  Quisquam, 
wliich  has  likewise  the  value  of  a substantive,  sometimes  follows 
the  same  principle  ; hence  we  find  quisquam  homo,  quisquam 
civis  ; and  homo  itself  is  joined  plconasticnlly  to  nouns  express- 
ing age,  as  homo  adolescens,  homo  juvenis  ; this  however  may  l»e 
explained  by  the  fact  of  adolescens  and  juvenis  being  properly 
adjectives.  Nullus  and  ullus,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  used  ns 
substantives,  instead  of  nemo  and  quisquam,  especially  the 
genitive  nullius  and  the  ablative  nullo,  neminis  not  being  used  at 
all,  and  nemine  very  rarely.  Sec  the  manner  in  which  Cicero 
varies  his  expression  in  p.  Muren.  40. : si  injuste  neminem  laesit, 
si  nullius  aures  voluntatemve  violavit,  si  nemini,  ut  levissime  diram, 
odio  nee  domi,  nec  militiae  fuii ; de  Off.  L 4. : honestum  vere 
dicimus,  etiamsi  a nullo  laudetur,  natura  esse  laudabile  ; LaeL  9.: 
ut  quisque  sic  munitus  est,  ut  nullo  egeat. 

[§  677.]  6.  Nihil,  properly  a substantive,  is  used  adverbially 
as  an  emphatic  non  (like  the  Greek  ov^v  for  ov),  in  the  sense  of 
“ in  no  way,”  “ in  no  respect,”  e.  g.  nihil  me  fallis,  nihil  te  im- 
pedio,  nihil  te  moror,  Graeciae  nihil  cedimus ; Terent.  Andr. 
i.  1.  5.:  nihil  istac  opus  est  arte ; Cic.  in  RuU.  ii.  22.;  Pompeius 
bencficio  isto  legis  nihil  utitur ; Liv.  iv.  33.:  ea  species  nihil  ter- 
ruit  equos ; xxii.  45.:  nihil  consulto  collega;  xxxviii.  40.: 
Thraces  nihil  se  moverunt.  Also  with  adjectives,  Liv.  iv.  9.: 
tiihil  Romanae  plebis  similis ; Sallust,  Cat  17.:  Senatus  nihil 
sane  intentus.  Nonnihil  is  likewise  used  adverbially  in  the  sense 
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of  “ to  some  extent,”  “ in  some  measure,”  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv. 
14. : nonnihil  me  consolatur  quum  recordor,  Quidquam,  like 
nihil,  is  also  used  as  an  adverb,  as  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  27; : ne  hoc 
quidem  ipso  quidquam  opus  fuit.  Respecting  aliquid,  e.  g.  res 
aliquid  differt,  see  § 385.,  and  compare  what  is  said  of  quid  in 
§711. 

[§  678.]  7.  Some  substantives  are  used  frequently  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  circumlocutions,  especially  res,  genus,  modus, 
ratio,  animus,  and  corpus, 

lies  is  often  used  for  the  neuter  of  pronouns  and  adjectives  (see  above, 
§ 363.)  in  such  a manner,  that  sometimes  even  references  to  the  preceding 
res  are  expressed  hy  a neuter,  as  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  52. : earum  rerum  utrumque ; 
Sallust,  Jug.  102. : humanarum  rerum  pleraque  fortuna  regit ; Liv.  xliii.  1 7. : 
nequis  uUam  rem  magistratibus  Romanis  cemferret,  praeterquam  quod  senatus 
eensuisset ; Cic.  de  Dirin.  ii.  57. : mens  provida  rerum  futurarum,  ut  ea  non 
modo  cemat,  &c. 

Qenus  is  used  in  circumlocutions  like  the  English  hind,  regard,  respect;  in 
hoc  genere,  in  this  respect ; quo  in  genere,  in  which  respect ; in  omni  genere 
te  quotidie  desulero,  in  every  re8]X!Ct : in  like  manner,  omni  genere  virtutis 
fiorere,  “ to  be  possessed  of  every  virtue,”  instead  of  which  we  at  least  should 
be  inclined  to  say  virtute  ojnnis  generis. 

Modus  very  frequently  serves  as  a circumlocution  for  advcrb.s  (like  the 
English  way  or  manner)  : in  this  manner,  hoc  or  taii  modo,  or  with  the  pre- 
position in:  in  hunc  modum  locutus  est,  majorem  in  modum  peto  (I  beg  more 
urgently),  mirum  (mirabilem,  incredibilem)  in  modum  gaudeo,  miscrandum  in 
modum  necatus  est,  servilem  in  modum  cruciari.  Ad  is  found  less  frequently  ; 
c.  g.  Cicero : Est  igitur  ad  kune  modum  sermo  nobis  institutus ; Caesar : Ipso- 
rum  naves  ad  hunc  modum  factae  armataeque  erant.  The  genitive  modi  with 
a pronoun  supplies  the  place  of  the  pronomina  qualitatis  (§  130.),  which  are 
either  wanting,  or  not  much  used.  Thus  cujusmodi  is  used  for  qualis  ; hujus- 
modi,  istiusmodi,  ejusmodi,  ejusdemmodi  for  talis,  and  cujusdammodi  fur  the 
indefinite  pronoracn  qualitatis,  which  docs  not  exist. 

Ratio  properly  signifies  “ an  account,”  and  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  English  “ on  account  of ; ” e.  g.  Cicero  : propter  rationem  belli  Gallici, 
equivalent  to  propter  bellum  GaUicum ; in  Verr.  i.  40. : mujta  propter  ratio- 
nem brevitatis  ac  temporis  praetermittenda  existimo,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
brevitatis  causa.  Sometimes,  however,  this  explanation  is  inapplicable,  and 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  supposition  of  a mere  circumlocution  ; e.  g. 
in  Verr.  iv.  49. : oratio  mea,  aliena  ab  judiciorum  ratione,  instead  of  a Judiciis  ; 
p.  Muren.  1 7. : quod  enim  /return,  quern  Euripum  tot  motus,  tanias,  tarn  varias 
hahere  putatis  agitationes  fluctuum,  quantas  perturbaiiones  et  quantos  aestus 
habet  ratio  comitiorum  f instead  of  comitia ; and  in  the  same  chapter : Nihil 
est  incertius  vulgo,  nihil  obscurius  voluntate  hominum,  nihil  fallacius  ratione 
tota  comitiorum,  than  the  whole  character  of  the  comitia,  ro  rwv  ipxnipiaiuiy  ; 
comp,  the  same  speech.  Chap.  2. : praecipere  tempestutum  rationem  et  praedo- 
num ; de  Off.  ii.  17. : tota  igitur  ratio  talium  largitiomcm  vitiosa  est,  sed  inter - 
dum  necessaria,  instead  of  tales  largitiones  omnes,  which,  however,  would  l>c 
less  idiomatic. 

Animus  (and  the  plural  animi,  when  several  persons  are  spoken  of)  is  often 
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uj»e<l  as  a periphrasis  for  the  person  hiiusolf,  but  only  when  the  feelinjrs  of  a 
person  are  spoken  of.  Thus  we  say,  c.  g.  nnimns  (mens)  ahhorret  ab  aliqna 
re,  instead  of  ego;  anti  in  like  manner  animum  coutinco  or  nuhmitlo^  instead 
of  me ; cogitare  cdtqtiid  cum  auimo  min^  xtatiU're  a/md  animum  suum.,  pro 
animi  mei  vtdunUUe^  and  very  fretpiently  animum  alicujut  movere^  commovercy 
turimrcy  offendere^  &c. 

Corpus  is  used  in  some  expressions  instead  of  the  personal  pronoun  ; e.  g. 
imfHynere  corpus  leebt,  to  go  to  IksI  ; lerare  corpus  in  enbitum^  to  lean  upon  the 
elbow  ; corpus  apjtlicnre  iHipiti^  to  loan  against  a tree ; librare  cor/nts^  to  swing 
one’s  self;  corpus  hicri,  to  defend  one’s  self. 

[§  079.]  8.  The  periphrasis  by  means  of  cattm  ami  opera  is 
common  in  ordinary  language  ; hcncc  it  has  been  noticed 
alsive  §§  454.  and  455.  Gratia  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  causa,  but  less  frequently ; e.  g.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  C3. : 
tantumque  ahest  ut  haee  hestiarum  causa  parata  shit,  ut  ipsas 
bestias  hominum  gratia  gmeratas  esse  videamus  ; ergo  (originally 
tpyq>),  which  has  the  same  meaning,  occurs  still  more  rarely, 
and  chiefly  in  early  juridical  language,  e.  g.  in  the  formula 
in  Cic.  ad  Att.  ill.  23.  : si  quid  contra  alias  leges  hujus  Icgis 
ergo  factum  est ; de  Opt.  Gen.  Or.  7. : donari  virtutis  ergo  beni- 
volentiaeque. 

Nomen  also  belongs  to  this  class  of  substantives,  inasmuch  as 
the  ablat.  nomine  (in  respect  of)  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
“ on  account  of,”  or  “ on  the  part  of,”  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Muren.  38. : 
neque  isti  me  meo  nomine  hiterjici,  sed  vigilantem  Consulem  de  rei 
publicae  praesidio  demovere  volunt  ; ad  Quint.  Frat.  ii.  2. : Quod 
ad  me  Lentuli  nomine  scripsisti,  locutus  sum  cum  Cincio. 

[§  680.]  9.  Names  of  nations  are  very  often  used  for  those 
of  countries,  and  many  names  of  countries  very  seldom  occur  at 
all.  (See  § 95.)  In  Nejws  we  read : in  Persas  proficisci,  ex 
Medis  ad  advcrsnrioruin  Mhernacula  pervenit,  in  Lucanis  aliquid 
fecit,  and  similar  expressions  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
other  writers  also : in  Colchos  abiit,  in  Bactriunis  Sogdianisque 
urbes  condidit ; and  we  can  only  say  in  Volscis  res  bene  gestae 
sunt,  in  Aequis  nihil  memorabile  actum,  in  Sabinis  natus,  versatus, 
for  there  arc  no  names  for  the  countries  inhabited  by  these 
people ; in  like  manner  there  is  no  name  (at  least  in  Latin 
writers)  for  the  town  of  the  Leontini  who  are  mentioned  so  fre- 
quently. Hence,  verbs  are  joined  with  names  of  nations,  wliich 
arc  properly  applied  only  to  countries ; thus  we  commonly  read 
in  the  historians  vastare,  devastare,  and  also  ferro  atque  igni  vas- 
tare,  e.  g.  Samnites,  instead  of  agros  Samnitium.  Liv.  xxiii.  43.  ■ 
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Nolani  in  medio  siti ; and  names  of  nations,  on  the  other  liand 
are  construed  as  names  of  towns,  e.  g.  Liv.  xxiv.  30. : Leontinos 
ire,  and  Cicero  often  has  I^ontinis,  Cenluripinis  instciul  of  in 
Leontinis,  &c. 

[§  681.]  10.  Verbal  substantives  arc  sometimes  joined  with 
the  case  governed  by  the  verb,  from  which  they  are  derived. 
There  is  only  one  instance  of  the  accusat.  in  Plaut.  Asin.  v.  2. 
70. : Quid  tibi  hue  receptio  ad  te  est  virum  meum  f but  the  da- 
tive is  more  frequent,  Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  15. : Justitia  est  obtempe- 
ratio  scriptis  legibus  institutisque  populorum  ; Topic.  5. : traditio 
alteri ; p.  Plane.  1.:  quum  tarn  multos  et  bonos  viros  ejus  honori 
vidcrem  esse  fautores ; Liv.  xxiii.  35. : praeceperat,  ne  qua  ex- 
probratio  cuiquam  vetcris  for tunae  discordiam  inter  urdines  sere  ret. 
Hence  Cicero  says,  reditus  Romam,  Narbone  reditus,  adventus  in 
Itiiliam,  domum  itio,  and  Caesar  domum  reditio.  The  dative, 
which  is  often  joined  to  the  words  legatus,  praefectus,  and  ac- 
eensHs,  instead  of  the  genitive,  is  of  a different  kind,  these  words 
being  originally  participles,  and  therefore  admitting  both  con- 
structions : legatus  Luculli  aijd  Lucullo,  praefectus  castroruni 
and  praefectus  urbi. 

B.  Adjectives. 

[§  682.]  1.  An  adjective  is  sometimes  used  in  Latin  where 
in  English  we  employ  an  adverb.  This  is  the  case,  when  the 
state  or  condition  of  the  subject  during  an  action  is  described, 
and  when  the  action  remains  the  same,  in  whatever  state  the 
subject  may  be.  Hence  we  say : Socrates  venenum  laetus 
hausit;  invitus  dedi  pecuniam;  imprudens  in  hoc  malum  incidit; 
si  peccavi  insciens  feci  ; nemo  saltat  sobrius  ; perterritus,  trepidus, 
or  intrepidus  ad  me  venit;  but  we  may  s.ay  tardus  or  tarde  ad 
me  venisti,  laetus  or  laele  vivit,  libens  hoc  feci  or  libenter  hoc  feci, 
since  here  the  action  itself  may  be  conceived  as  being  modified. 
In  such  cases  the  poets  are  always  more  inclined  to  use  the  ad- 
jective either  because  it  has  more  of  a descriptive  power,  or 
because  they  like  to  deviate  from  ordinary  practice.  Horace, 
e.  g.  says,  domesticus  otior,  vespertinus  tectum  peto  ; and  Persius : 
te  juvat  noctumis  impallesccre  chartis,  instead  of  which  the  ad- 
verbs domi,  vtsperi,  and  noctu  would  be  used  in  prose.  But  it 
must  be  remarked  in  general  that  the  Latin  language  is  partial 
to  expressing  adverbial  modifications  by  .an  adjective  or  parti- 
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ciple  joined  to  the  substantive ; e.  g.  mortuo  Socrati  maynus 
honos  habitus  est,  where  we  should  say : “ great  honour  was 
paid  to  Socrates  after  (his)  death  Nep.  Att.  3. : Quamdiu  affuit, 
ne  qua  sihi  statua  poncretur  restitit,  ahsens  prohibere  non  jmtuit,  In 
his  absence  ; Liv.  xxi.  25. : praetor  ejffusum  agmen  ad  Mutinam 
ducit,  he  led  the  army,  without  keeping  it  together,  to  Mutlno. 

[§  683.]  2.  The  origin  from  a place  or  country  is  generally 
expressed  by  adjectives  formed  from  the  names  of  the  places, 
and  not  by  the  names  themselves,  unless  we  prefer  the  circum- 
locution by  means  of  the  participles  natus,  ortus,  profectus. 
E.  g.  “ Thrasybulus  of  Athens”  is  in  Latin  Thrasghdus  Athe- 
niensis ; and  in  like  manner  Gorgias  Leontinus,  Protagoras 
Abderites,  Prodicus  Ceus,  &c.  Livy  often  uses  ab,  as  i.  50. : 
Turnus  Ilerdonius  ab  Aricia  ; iv.  3. : Tarquinius  incola  ab  Tar- 
quiniis ; Cajsar  prefers  the  ablative  alone,  as  Bell.  Civ.  i.  24. : 
Cn.  Magius  Cremona,  comp.  iii.  71.  The  tribe  to  which  a 
person  belongs  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  alone,  c.  g.  Ser. 
Sulpicius,  Lemonia,  Rufus;  Q.  Verres  Romilia;  C.  Claudius 
C.  F.  Palatina, 

Note.  Adjectives  of  this  kind  belong  to  the  name  and  serve  to  distinguish 
the  person  from  others  of  the  .same  name.  There  arc  some  adjectives  which 
the  Koinan.s  did  not  like  to  join  to  a proper  name ; they  would  not  have 
said  ; e.  g.  Socrates  sapiens,  but  would  have  put  it  in  the  form  of  apposition  ; 
Socrates,  homo  sapiens,  or  sapientissimus.  See  § 79G. 

[§  684.]  3.  It  is  a very  common  practice  in  Latin  to  use  adjec- 
tives derived  from  proper  names,  instead  of  the  genitive  of  those 
names.  Hence  we  say,  c.  g.  Ciceroniana  simplicitas,  the  sim- 
plicity of  Cicero ; Hercules  Xenophonteus,  Hercules  in  Xenophon, 
L e.  according  to  the  description  of  Xenophon ; proelium  Can- 
nense,  the  battle  of  Cannae ; bellum  in  particular  is  frequently 
joined  with  an  adjective  derived  from  the  nation  or  king  against 
whom  war  wtis  carried  on,  e.  g.  bellum  Mithridaticum,  Cimbri- 
cum,  Marsicum,  Punicum,  See.  On  the  same  principle  the 
possessive  pronouns  are  used  instead  of  the  personal  ones  with 
a preposition,  esjKJcIally  with  the  words  epistola  and  litterae: 
multas  litteras  tuas  uno  tempore  accept,  tuas  litteras  expecto,  nun- 
quam  epistolatn  mcam  legisti  nisi  manu  mea  scriptam. 

Note.  This  is  less  fref[ULMitlv  the  case  with  adjective.s  deiiveil  from  com- 
mon nouns,  as  the  derivation  is  not  so  easily  maile.  But  wherever  there 
are  stirh  adjective.s,  they  are  usually  employed  in  preference  to  the  genitive ; 
hence  herilis  jilius,  the  son  of  the  master ; f algor  avitus,  the  fame  of  the 
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grtuiilfather ; amorem  sertUem  ohjicere^  a love  affuir  with  a slave ; with 
helium : helium  iociale^  helium  tervile^  instead  of  which,  however,  helium 
#oriorMm,  tervorum  is  iiK»re  frequent.  We  must  here  also  mention  the 
a«ljective8  in  arius  derived  from  substantives,  and  denoting  a trade  or  pro- 
fession, as  negoHum  vimriunv,  wine  business;  negotiator  vinarius^  a wine 
merchant;  mercator  frumentarius^  a com  merchant;  injltitor  unguentariue^ 
medicus  octdariua.  See  § 252. 

But  it  also  happens  verj  frcquentlj  that  the  English  use  an  adjective 
where  the  Latin  langxiage  must  have  recourse  to  the  genitive  of  a sub- 
stantive, as  mental  contemplation,  contemplatio  mentis;  literor)^  occupation, 
litterarum  studioy  &c. 

[§  685.]  4.  The  adverbial  expressions  denoting  at,  in  or  on  a 
place  are  generally  expressed  in  Latin  by  adjectives ; c.  g.  in 
summa  arhore,  on  the  top  of  a tree ; in  media  urbe,  in  the  midst 
of  the  city  ; sol  in  medio  mundo  situs  est ; Terence  : quis  est  hie 
senex,  quern  video  in  ultima  platea  ? whom  I see  at  the  end  of 
the  street ; Caesar : prima  luce  summus  mans  a Lahieno  tenehatur, 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  use  of  the  neuter  of  these 
adjectives  as  substantives,  as  in  summo  arhoris,  occurs  only  in 
later  wnters  whom  we  should  not  imitate.  See  above  § 4.35. 
Adjectives  arc  also  used  in  expressions  denoting  time,  where  we 
say  “ at  the  beginning,”  “ in  the  middle,”  “ at  the  end,”  e.  g. 
prima,  media  nocte,  prima  luce  (not  primo  die),  extremo  anno 
Cic.  p.  Leg.  Man.  12.:  Maximum  helium  Cn.  Pompeius  extrema 
hirme  apparavit,  ineunte  vere  suscepit,  media  aestatc  confecit. 

[§  686.]  5.  In  like  mininer  the  corresponding  adjectives  are 
often  used  for  the  ordinal  adverbs  prius,  primuin  (or  primo), 
postcrius,  postremum,  when  tliey  belong  to  a noun  in  the  pro- 
position, e.  g.  Livy,  i.  7.:  Priori  Remo  augurium  venisse  f ertnr ; 
Curt.  iv.  20. : Tgriorum  gens  litteras  prima  aut  docuit  aut  didivit ; 
Liv.  xxviii.  12.:  Hispania  postrema  omnium  provinciarum,  ductu 
Augusti  Caesaris,  perdomita  est ; Cic.  in  Verr.ii  1.:  Omnium  ex- 
terarum  nationum  princeps  Sicilia  se  ad  amicitiam  Jidemque  popiili 
Rom.  applicuit : prima  omnium,  id  quod  ornamentum  imperii  e.it, 
prooincia  est  appellata:  prima  docuit  majores  nostros,  quam 
praeclarum  esset,  exteris  gentibus  imperare ; sola  fuit  ea  fide 
benivolentiaque  erga  populum  Rom.,  ut  civitates  ejus  insulae,  quae 
semel  in  amicitiam  nostrum  venissent,  nunquam  poslea  deficerent. 

[§  687.]  6.  In  the  same  manner  the  adjectives  solus  and  toms, 
joined  with  a noun,  arc  very  frequently  used  for  the  adverbs 
modo,  solum,  tantum,  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  17.:  Scacvola  solos 
novem  menses  Asiae  praefuit,  only  nine  months ; Terent.  Phorm. 
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iii.  3.  24. : Quantum  opus  est  tibi  argenti  f Solae  triginta  minae  ; 
Cio.  de  Fin.  L 14. : Homo  non  sibi  se  soli  natum  meminerit,  sed 
patriae,  sed  suis  (but  on  the  other  iiand,  we  read  de  Off.  i.  7. : 
non  nobis  solum  nati  sumus ; comp,  de  Fin.  i.  13.  44.);  ad  Qubit. 
Frat.  i.  1. : in  tuis  summis  laudibus  excipiunt  unam  iracundiarn  ; 
ibid. : me,  cui  semper  uni  magis,  quam  universis  placers  voluisti. 
So  also  unum  illud  cogitent,  unum  hoc  dico. 

[§  688.]  7.  Nullus  is  used  for  the  adverb  non,  not  only  with 
esse  and  verba  of  similar  meaning,  which  is  easily  explained,  ns 
in  Cicero:  nolite  existimare,  me,  quum  a vobis  discessero,  nus- 
quam  aut  nullum  fore,  i.  e.  no  longer  exist : — but  sometimes 
also  with  verbs  expressing  a distinct  action,  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Rose. 
Am.  44. : haec  bona  in  tabulas  publicas  nulla  redierunt ; ad 
Att.  XV.  22.:  Sextus  ab  armis  nullus  discedit ; xi.  24.:  Philo~ 
timus  non  modo  nullus  venit,  sed  ne  per  litteras  quidem — eertiorem 
fecit  me,  quid  egerit.  But  it  occurs  rarely  in  prose,  frequently 
in  Terence;  as,  memini,  tametsi  nullus  moneas,  and  the  phrase 
nullus  dubito,  which  is  so  frequently,  though  improperly,  used  by 
modems,  should  be  employed  only  in  conversation,  and  never 
without  a comical  or  humorous  shade  of  meaning. 

[§  689.]  8.  The  place  of  the  adverb  quam  joined  to  a tense  of 
posse  to  strengthen  the  superlative  of  adjectives,  is  often  sup- 
plied by  the  adjective  quantus,  in  the  same  case  as  the  su]>erla- 
tive ; hence,  instead  of  quam  maximis  potuit  itineribus  ad  hostem 
eontendit,  we  may  say  quantis  maximis  potuit  itineribus.  Examples 
are  numerous ; those  which  occur  in  Livy  are  collected  by  Dra- 
kenborch  on  xlii.  15.  Cicero  uses  this  mode  of  speaking  only 
when  tantus  precedes,  e.  g.  de  Fin.  i.  12. : statue  aliquem  con- 
fectum  tantis  animi  corporisque  doloribus,  quanti  in  hominem 
maximi  cadere  possunt ; LaeL  20. : tanta  est  inter  eos,  quanta 
maxima  esse  potest,  morum  studiorumque  distantia. 

[§  690.]  9.  When  two  adjectives  or  adverbs  are  compared 
with  each  other,  both  are  put  in  the  comparative,  e.  g.  longior 
quam  latior,  calidior  quam  cautior  pericula  adiit,  fortius  quam 
felicius  helium  gesserpnt,  acrius  quam  constantius  proelium  inie- 
runt ; Cic,  p.  Milon.  29. : non  timeo  ne  libentius  haec  in  ilium 
ei'omere  videar  quam  verius  ; Liv.  xxii.  38. : Pauli  Acmilii  contio 
fuit  verior  quam  gratior  populo.  The  same  is  the  case  when  the 
comparative  is  formed  by  means  of  magis,  c.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii. 
72.  : neque  cnim  vereor,  ne  quis  hoc  me  magis  accusatorie  quam 
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libere  dixisse  arhitrctur ; Brut,  68. : mayis  uuductvr  quant  partite 
Oil  dicendum  veniebat. 

Note.  Tucitus  has  his  peculiarities  in  this  respect  also : be  uses  the  posi- 
tive in  one  ])art  of  the  proposition;  e.g.  Agr.i.x  speciem  exceltae  gloriae 
vehinicHlitu  tjumn  caute  ajtpetebat;  or  the  jwsitive  in  both:  iv.  Cl. : 

cbiris  mojoribus  quam  vetu.ttix.  In  u .similar  manner  he  ami  others  mo<lify 
the  construction  i/uo  magis — eo  magu : Liv.  i.  125. : Jiomaiii  Hurutium  eo 
riutjore  cum  gaudio  uccipiunt,  quo  prope  metum  ret  fuerat;  comp.  Tacit.  Ann. 
i.  57.  and  68. ; llitt.  ii.  90. ; Aim.  i.  74. ; qiuiuloque  iiwuutiut  efferverat,  poeni- 
lenlia  patient  tiilit ; instead  of  taiilo  patientior;  but  in  Ann.  iv.  67^  we  6nd  : 
Tiberius  iptanfo  intrntus  ulim  jmblicat  ad  curat,  tanto  occuUot  in  luxut  et  malum 
otium  resolulut,  if  the  comuion  reading  be  correct. 

[§  691.]  10.  The  numeral  unus  is  added  to  superlatives  for 

the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  meaning,  as  Cie.  Lad.  1. ; 
quo  mortuo  me  ad  pontificem  Scaevolam  contuli,  quern  unum  nos- 
trae  dvitatis  et  ingenio  et  justitia  praestantissimum  audeo  dicere ; 
p.  Plane.  41.:  urbtm  unam  mihi  amicissimani  declinavi ; in 
Verr.  i.  init.  : quod  unum  ad  invidiam  vestri  ordinis  sedandam 
mtixime  pertinebat ; ad  Farn.  xiiL  43.;  quo  ego  uno  equite  Ro- 
mano familiarissime  utor.  Tlie  genitive  omnium  may  be  added 
to  unu$,  as  Cic.  Brut.  6. : doquentiam  rent  unam  esse  omnium 
difficillimam ; ad  Fam.  xi.  16.:  hoc  ego  uno  omnium  plurimum 
utor.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  verb  excellcre,  c.  g.  Cic. 
'Fuse.  ii.  18.:  Virtutes  appdlatae  sunt  ab  ea,  quae  una  ceteris 
excellebat. 

[§  692.]  11.  The  numeral  sexcenti  is  used  in  eonversational 

language  to  express  any  large  number,  as  we  say  a thousand ; 
e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Alt.  vi.  4. : in  quo  mulla  molcsta,  disccssus  noster, 
belli  periculum,  militum  improbitas,  sexcenta  praeterea;  Terent. 
Phorm.  iv.  3.  63. : sexcentas  prvinde  scribito  mihi  dicas,  nihil  do, 
bring  a thousand  actions  against  me,  I will  not  pay.  Mille,  and 
csjtccially  miUies,  however,  are  used  in  the  same  way,  as  Cic. 
p.  Milan.  20.  : villam  ut  perspiceret  ? niillies  in  ea  fuerat ; de 
Of.  i.  31. ; Ajax  millies  oppetcre  mortem,  quam  ilia  perpeti  ma- 
luisset. 

C.  Pronouns. 

[§  693.]  1.  The  personal  pronouns  are  expressed  in  the  no- 
minative, when  particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  subject  of  a 
proiwsition ; in  other  cases  tlie  person  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  tennination  of  the  verb.  See  above  § 376.  It  must  bo 
especially  observed  that  In  is  used  in  iiuestions  and  addresses 
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expressive  of  indignation,  oa  Auct.  ad  Herenn.  iv.  13. : Tu  in 
Jorum  prodire,  tu  lucem  conspicere,  tu  in  horum  conspectum  venire 
conaris  f Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  52. : tu  a civitatibus  pecunias  classis 
nomine  coepistil  tu  pretio  remiges  dimisistil  tu,  navis  quum  essrt 
ab  legato  et  quaestore  capta  pracdonum,  archipiratum  ab  omnium 
ocidis  removisti ! See  Heindorf  on  Horat.  Serm,  ii.  2.  20.  It 
occurs  also  with  the  subjunctive,  according  to  § 529. ; e.  g.  Cic. 
Philiji.  vii.  2. : Faveas  tu  hosti  f litteras  tibi  ille  miltat  de  sua  spe 
rerum  secundarum  f eas  tu  laetus  proferas  ? recites  f describendas 
etiam  des  improbis  civibus  ? &c.,  et  te  consularem,  aut  senatorem, 
aut  denique  civcm  putes  f 

[§  694.]  2.  The  plural  of  the  first  person  is  often  used  instead 

of  the  singular,  nos  for  ego,  and  noster  for  mens,  and  the  verb, 
even  without  the  pronoun  being  expressed,  is  put  in  the  first 
person  plural  instead  of  the  first  person  singular ; e.  g.  Cic.  de 
Divin.  ii.  1.;  sexlibrosde  re  publica  tunc  scripsimus,  qtlum  guber- 
nacula  rei  pubUcae  tenebamus.  This  use  of  the  plural,  which 
occurs  also  in  modem  languages,  must  not  be  considered  as  an 
affectation,  for  nos  gives  the  idea  of  communicating  something 
and  makes  the  reiider  go  along  with  the  writer,  whereas  ego  ex- 
presses a distinct  individual,  and  therefore  produces  the  impres- 
sion of  assumption  mueh  more  frequently  than  the  plural.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  genitive  nostri  is  used  for  mei,  but 
not  nostrum,  this  genitive  always  expressing  a plurality. 

[§  695.]  3.  Ipse  (self),  is  very  frequently  equivalent  to  the 

English  “just”  or  “ very,”  when  it  denotes  the  agreement  or  eo- 
ineidence  of  two  things ; when  joined  to  numerals,  it  signifies 
“ neither  more  nor  less,”  and  when  to  other  nouns,  “ very ; ” 
e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  1.:  pridie  Non.  Sext.  Dgrrhachio  sum  pro- 
fectus,  ipso  illo  die,  quo  lex  est  lata  de  7iobis;  Brundisium  veni 
Non.  Sext.,  ibi  mihi  Tulliola  mea  fuit  praesto,  natali  suo  ipso 
die;  iii.  21.:  triginta  dies  erant  ipsi,  quum  has  dabam  litteras, 
per  quos  nullas  a vobis  acceperam ; p.  Leg.  Man.  15. : et  quhquam 
dubitabit — quam  facile  imperio  atque  exercitu  socios  et  vectigalia 
conservaturus  sit,  qui  ipso  nomine  ac  rumore  defenderit. 

[§  696.]  4.  Ipse,  when  joined  to  personal  pronouns,  is  put 

in  the  case  of  the  subjeet,  i.  e.  in  the  nominative,  or,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  in  the  accusative, 
wlien  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  idea  implied  in  the  subject;  but 
it  is  put  in  the  same  case  as  the  pronoun,  when  the  object  is  to 
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be  distinguished  from  other  objects,  as  is  the  case,  c.  g.  in  Cic. 
p.  Leg.  Man.  13. : Non  potest  exercitum  is  continere  imperator, 
gut  se  ipsum  non  continct ; ad  Fam.  ix.  14.:  Tu  guoniam  rent 
publicam  nosgue  conservas,  fac  ut  diligetitissime  te  ipsum  custodias; 
iii.  7. : Cn.  Pompeium  omnibus,  Lentulum  mihi  ipsi  antepono. 
In  the  following  jmssages  stress  is  laid  on  the  subject,  Cic. 
lAiel.  3. : Non  egeo  medicina  (i.  c.  ut  alii  me  consolcntur  ) : me 
ipse  consolor ; ad  Fam.  xii.  13.:  Maximus  consularis  maximum 
consulem,  te  ipse  vicisti ; in  Verr.  iii.  1.:  Nos,  nisi  facile  cupi- 
ditates  nostras  teneremus,  nunguam  ipsimet  nobis  praecideremus 
istam  licentiam  libertatemgue  vivendi;  Liv.  iii.  56.:  accusando 
eum,  a cujus  crudelitate  vosmet  ipsi  armis  vindicastis.  Hence  we 
say  me  ipsum  diligo,  but  sibi  ipse  mortem  conscivit,  pro  se  ipse 
dixit,  de  se  ipse  praedicat,  and  in  the  accusative  with  the  infi- 
nitive, deforme  est  de  se  ipsum  praedicare  (Cic.  de  Off.  L 38.). 
It  must  be  remarked  in  general  that  Cicero  is  partial  to  con- 
struing ipse  as  the  subject,  even  where  the  emphasis  belongs  to 
the  object ; e.  g.  in  Verr.  i.  6. : ut  non  modo  populo  Romano,  sed 
etiam  sibi  ipse  condemnatus  videretur ; ad  Fam.  iv.  8. : non  if  a 
abundo  ingenio,  ut  te  consoler,  guum  ipse  me  non  possim ; ad 
Quint.  Frat.  i.  1.2.:  Quid  est  negotii  continere  eos,  guibus  praesis, 
si  te  ipse  contincas  f 

Note.  Tpse,  when  joined  to  a possessive  pronoun  in  a reflective  clause, 
usually  takes  the  case  of  the  subject ; e.  g.  meam  ipse  legem  negligo,  tuam 
ipse  legem  negligis,  not  meam  ipsius,  tuam  ipsius,  &e.,  as  we  may  say  ai’cord- 
ing  to  § 424.  Cic.  de  Oral.  ii.  2. : si  ex  scriptis  cognosci  ipsi  suis  potuissent ; 
p.  Rose.  Am,  29. : Comeniat  mihi  tecum  necesse  est,  Roscium  aut  ipsum  sua 
manu  fecisse,  aut  per  alios;  Liv.  x.xiv.  38. : earn  fraudem  vestra  ipsi  eirtute 
vitastis;  ii.  9. : nee  hostes  modo  timehant,  sed  suosmet  ipsi  cices ; viii.  25. : 
velut  capti  a suismet  ipsi  praesidiis;  i.  54. : alios  sua  ipsos  invidia  opjmrtunos 
interemit;  i.c.  qui  sua  ipsi  invidia  opportuni  erant.  The  genitive  is  necessary 
only  in  those  cases  where  there  is  no  reference  to  the  subject,  ns  in  tua  ipsius 
causa,  vestra  ipsorum  causa  hoc  feci;  Quintil.  ii.  6. : Aves  foetus  suos  libero 
coelo  suaeque  ipsorum  fduciae  permittunt ; but  sometimes  we  find  tlie  genitive 
where  the  case  of  the  subject  should  be  used,  as  Cic.  p.  Muren.  4. : con- 
jecturam  de  tuo  ipsius  studio  ceperis,  instead  of  ipse;  Liv.  x.  16.;  omnia 
erpertos  esse,  st  suismet  ipsorum  viribus  tolerare  tantam  molem  belli  possent, 
instead  of  ipsi;  xxx.  20. : suum  ipsius  caput  execratum,  for  ipsum.  liut  it 
does  not  occur  so  often  as  Drakenborch  on  Liv.  vii.  40.  9.  thinks,  for  he 
docs  not  accurately  distinguish  the  cases. 

[§  697.]  5.  Idem  is  used  (see  § 127),  when  two  predicates  are  * 
given  to  one  subject ; hence  it  supplies  the  jdace  of  etiam,  when 
the  predicates  are  of  a similar  kind,  and  of  tamen,  when  they 
are  of  a difl'erent  kind ; c.  g.  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  3. : ex  guo  efficitur. 
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ut,  quidquid  honestum  sit,  idem  sit  utile ; i.  e.  “ also,”  or,  “ at  the 
same  time,”  for  which  we  might  also  use  id  etiam  utile  sit;  bene- 
Jicentiam,  quam  eandem  beniguitatem  appellari  licet;  Libera, 
quam  eandem  Proserpinam  vacant;  viros  fortes  eosdem  bonos 
esse  volumus  ; Cic.  p.  Muren,  9. : Asiam  istam  refertam  et  eandem 
delicatam  sic  obiit,  ut  in  ea  neque  avaritiae  neque  luxuriue 
vestigium  reliquerit ; de  Off.  i.  6. : alterum  est  vitium,  quod  quidam 
nimis  magnum  studium  multamque  operam  in  res  obscuras  atque 
difficiles  conferunt,  easdemque  non  necessarian.  Kspecial  attention 
must  be  paid  to  idem  connecting  two  opposite  predicates,  where 
tamen  might  be  used  in  its  stead,  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  43. : 
quum  (although)  enim  optimum  et  praestantissimam  naturum  dei 
dicat  esse,  negat  idem  in  deo  esse  gratiam;  Curt.  v.  2. : Pnphrates 
et  Tigris  ex  Armeniae  montibus  projiuunt,  ac  magno  deinde 
aquarum  divortio  iter,  quod  cepere,  percurrunt:  iidem,  quum 
Mediae  et  Gordiaeorum  terras  secure  coeperunt,  paidatim  in  artius 
coeunt,  et,  quo  longius  manant,  hoc  angustius  inter  sc  spatium 
terrae  relinquunt. 

[§  698.]  6.  Et  ipse,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  (like  the 

Greek  koX  avros),  when  the  same  predicate  is  given  to  a second 
subject.  It  is  rendered  in  English  by  “also”  or  “too;”  e.  g. 
Eutrop.  viii.  7.  (15.):  Antoninus  Commodus  nihil  paternum  ha- 
buit,  nisi  quod  contra  Germanos  feliciter  et  ipse  pugnavit,  for 
item  or  ipse  quoque.  In  Cicero,  however,  this  use  of  et  ipse  occurs, 
as  far  as  we  know,  only  in  one  passage,  p.  Caec.  20. : Etiamsi 
tuus  servus  nullus  fucrit,  sed  omnes  alieni  ac  mercenarii,  tamen  et 
ipsi  tuae  familiae  et  genere  et  nomine  continebuntur,  for  Cicero, 
in  general,  very  rarely  uses  et  for  etiam;  in  the  passage 
p.  Cluent.  51.  § 141,  we  must  read  ipse,  and  not  et  ipse.  But  et 
ij)se  frequently  occurs  in  Livy,  Curtius,  and  the  later  writers ; 
e.  g.  Liv.  xxi.  17. : quia  E.  Manlius  et  ipse  cum  hand  invalido 
praesidio  in  Gallium  mittebatur ; ibid.  c.  21.:  credo  ego  vos, 
socii,  et  ipsos  cemcre  ; Quintil.  ix.  4.  43. : Virtutes  et  ipsae  taedium 
pariunt,  nisi  gratia  varietatis  adjutae.  In  like  manner  nec  ipse  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  “ neither;  ” e.  g.  Liv.  xxiii.  18. : Primis  re- 
pidsis  Maharbal  cum  majore  robore  virorum  missus  nec  ipse  erup~ 
^ tlonem  cohortium  sustimdt. 

[§  699.]  7.  Is,  as  was  remarked  in  § 127.,  refers  to  something 

preceding,  a person  or  thing  spoken  of  before;  c.  g.  Cic.  in 
Verr.  iii.  23.  : Polcmarchus  est  Hfiugentinus,  vir  bomis  atque 
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honeitus.  Is  quum  medimna  DCC  decumae  imperarentur,  quotl 
rccusalat,  ad  istum  in  jus  eductus  est;  i.  41. : C.  Annius  Asellus 
mortitus  est  C.  Saccrdute  praetore.  Is  quum  haberet  unicam 
Jiliam — earn  bonis  suis  heredem  instituit.  If  the  noun  thus  re- 
ferred to  is  to  receive  some  additional  predicate,  we  must  use  ct 
is,  atque  is,  isque,  et  is  quidem,  and  with  a negative,  nec  is;  e.  g. 
Cic.  in  Cat.  iv.  4. : Vincula  vero,  et  ea  sempitema,  certe  ad  sin- 
gularem  poenam  nefarii  sceleris  inventa  sunt;  de  Fin.  i.  20.:  At 
vero  Epicurus  una  in  domo,  et  ea  quidem  angusta,  quam  magnos 
quantaque  amoris  conspiratione  consentientes  tenuit  amicorum 
greges  ! Liv.  ii.  3. : Erant  in  Romana  juventute  adolescentcs  ali- 
quot, nec  ii  tenui  loco  orti,  quorum  in  regno  libido  solutior  fuerat ; 
Cic.  Tusc.  1.  3. : at  contra  oratorem  celeriter  complexi  sumus, 
nec  eum  primo  eruditum,  aptum  tamen  ad  dicendum,  post  autem 
eruditum.  Sed  is  is  used  when  the  additional  predicate  is  op- 
posed to  tlie  one  preceding,  as  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  18.:  Severitatem 
in  senectute  probo,  sed  earn,  sicut  alia,  modicum:  acerbitutim 
nullo  modo.  The  neuter  {et  id,  idque)  is  used,  when  the  pro- 
jHisition  itself  receives  an  addition,  Cic.  ad  Earn,  xiii.  16. : 
doctum  igitur  hominem  cognovi  et  studiis  optimis  deditum,  idque  a 
puero;  de  Off.  i.  1.:  Quamquam  te,  Murce  Jili,  annum  jam  au- 
dientem  Cratippum,  idque  Athenis,  abundare  oportet,  &c, 

[§  700.]  8.  Ilic — ille,  when  referring  to  persons  or  things 

mentioned  before,  generally  follow  the  previous  order,  hie  (the 
former)  referring  to  the  person  mentioned  first,  and  ille  (the 
latter)  to  the  one  mentioned  last;  e.  g.  Quintil.  vi.  1.  21. : Me- 
ritis  majorum  Cicero  atque  Asinius  certatim  sunt  usi,  pro  Scauro 
patre  hie  (Cicero),  ille  pro  Jilio ; vi.  1.9.:  Ilaec  pars  per- 

orationis  accusatori  patronisque  ex  aequo  communis  est.  Affectibus 
quoque  iisdem  fere  utuntur,  sed  rarius  hie  (accusator),  ille  saejnus 
ac  magis.  Nam  hide  concitare  judices,  HU  Jiectere  convenit  • 
Cic.  Lael.  2. : Cave  Catoni  anteponas  ne  istum  quidem  ipsurn, 
quern  Apollo  sapientissirnum  jiulicavit  (Socratem):  hujus  enim 
facta,  illius  dicta  laudantur ; Liv.  xxx.  30.:  melior  tutiorque 
est  certa  pax,  quam  sperata  victoria ; haec  (pax)  in  tua,  ilia  in 
deorum  potestate  est.  But  the  case  is  often  reversed,  hie  referring 
to  the  object  mentioned  hast,  as  the  nearer  one,  and  ille  to  that 
mentioned  first,  as  the  remoter  one ; in  this  case,  however,  ilk 
— hie  is  used,  .and  the  order  in  which  the  objects  were  men- 
tioned before  is  thus  restored ; e.  g.  Cic.  Lael.  24. : Scitum  est 
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illud  Catonis,  ut  multa:  melius  de  quibusdam  acerhos  inimicos 
mereri,  quam  eos  amicos,  qui  dulces  videantur ; illos  (inimicos) 
saepe  vcrum  dicere,  has  nunquam  ; Sallust,  Cat.  54. : Caesar  be- 
nejiciis  atque  munificentia  magnus  habebatur,  integritate  vitae  Cato. 
Ille  (Caesar)  mansuetudine  et  misericordia  clarus  f actus,  huic 
severitas  dignitatem  addiderat.  The  same  is  sometimes  found  in 
Quintilian.  Both  pronouns,  but  more  frequently  hie,  arc,  in 
the  case  of  quotations,  used  in  the  sense  of  the  English  “ the 
following,”  which  is  never  expressed  by  sequens.  It  should 
however  be  observed  that  hoc  dico  is  commonly  equivalent  to 
hoc  tantum  dico,  I will  say  only  thus  much. 

Note.  When  alter—  alter  (the  one — and  the  other)  refer  to  tiling  men- 
tioned before,  the  reference  may  likewise  be  made  in  two  ways  : either  the 
previous  order  is  observed,  or  it  is  reversed,  reference  being  first  made  to 
the  thing  mentioned  last.  The  former  occurs ; e.  g.  in  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  26. : 
Philippum  Macedonum  regem,  rebus  gratis  el  gloria  superafuma  JiUo.  facilitate 
et  bumanilate  video  superiorem  fuisse.  Itaque  alter  (Philippus)  semper  magnus, 
o/fer  (filius)  saepe  turpissimus ; the  latter  in  Cic.  p.  Quint.  1.:  Quae  res  in 
civitate  duae  plurimum  possunt,  eae  contra  nos  ambae  faciwit,  summa  gratia  et 
ebupientia,  quorum  alteram  (cloquentiam)  rereor,  alteram  (gratiam)  mcliio. 
See  de  O/fl  iii.  1 8.  init. ; i.  12.  'Wherever  there  is  ambiguity,  the  latter 
order  must  be  observed.  I’lin.  Epist.  ix.  13. : Fuerat  cum  Arria  el  Fannia, 
quarum  altera  (Fannia)  Helvidio  noverca,  altera  mater  novercae. 

[ § 701.]  9.  nie,  when  not  in  opposition  to  hie,  is  often  used 

to  refer  to  things  which  are  well  known  or  celebrated,  and 
although  distant  in  time  or  place,  are  yet  present  to  the  minds 
of  all,  as  Cic.  p.  Leg.  Man.  9. : Primum  ex  suo  regno  sic  Mithri- 
dates  profugit,  ut  ex  eodem  Ponto  Medea  ilia  quondam  profitgisse 
dicitur ; p.  Arch.  10.:  Quam  multos  scriptores  rerum  siiarum 
magnus  ille  Alexander  secum  habuisse  dicitur  ? Nep.  Jlirasyb, 
4.  : Bene  ergo  Pittacus  ille,  qui  septem  sapientum  numero  est  ha- 
bitus, quum  ei  Mitylcnaei  multa  milia  jugerum  agri  muneri  darent, 
Nolite,  OTO  VOS,  inquit,  id  mihi  dare,  quod  multi  invideant,  plures 
etiam  concupiscant ; Cic.  Brut.  4. : Bind  Ilesiodium  laudatur  a 
doctis,  quod  eodem  mensura  reddere  jubet,  qua  acceperis,  aut  etiam 
cumulatiorc,  si  possis.  Hence  ille  is  sometimes  added  to  other 
pronouns,  to  refer  to  something  discussed  before,  as  Tacit.  Ann. 
xi.  7. : quern  ilium  tanta  superbia  esse,  ut  aeternitatem  famae  spe 
praesumat?  xii.  36.:  avebant  visere,  quis  ille  tot  per  annos  opes 
nostras  sprevisset ; xiv.  22. : hunc  ilium  numine  deum  destinari 
credebant.  Iste,  on  the  other  hand,  which  Is  properly  a pronoun 
of  the  second  jicrson  (sec  § 127.),  sometimes  implies  disapproval 
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or  contempt.  This  arises  from  its  frequent  use  in  speeches 
in  the  courts  of  justice  and  its  application  to  the  opixment. 

Note,  llie  pronouns  hie,  iUe,  itie  are  joined  with  tulis  and  timtue,  which 
we  cannot  well  render  in  English,  except  by  making  two  sentences,  e.  g.  Cie. 
ad  Fum.  xvi.  21.:  Da  openxm  vX  hunc  talem — virum  videos  <iuam  plurimum^ 
this  man,  who  is  of  such  a character ; de  Orat.  ii.  20. : Ista  tanta  tunujue 
muita  projiteiidu  turn  censeo^  this,  wliieh  is  so  great  and  manifold.  Ilic  ei  A/r, 
kic  et  ille^  iUe  ct  iUe  arc  used  to  refer  to  several  indefinite  objects,  as  in 
English  “this  one  and  that  one;  “any  one”  of  indefinite  persons  or  things 
is  expressed  by  hie  out  ille, 

[§  702.]  10.  The  oblique  cases  of  the  personal  pronoun  of 

the  third  person  (English  hiin)  are  commonly  expressed  in  prose 
by  the  cases  of  is,  ea,  id,  as  was  remarked  in  § 123.  The  pro- 
nouns hie  and  ille  are  more  emphatic ; hence,  as  Bentley  (on 
Ilorat.  Carm.  ilL  11.  18.)  has  acutely  observed,  they  supply  in 
lyric  poetry  throughout  the  place  of  the  plain  ejus,  ei,  eum  ; in 
prose,  too,  they  are  frequently  so  used,  ille  in  this  case  answer- 
ing to  the  emphatic  “ he.”  The  cases  of  ipse,  ipsa,  ipsum,  are 
employed,  when  the  individuality  of  the  person  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed, e.  g.  Caesar  respondit,  sicut  ipsius  dignitas  postulabat, 
as  his  own  dignity  demanded ; sicut  ipsi  placuit,  sicut  ipsum 
decebat ; Cic.  de  Fm.  ii.  26.:  Hoc  etsi  reprehendi  putest,  tameii 
accipio  quod  dant;  mihi  enim  satis  est,  ipsis  non  satis.  Hence 
ipse  is  joined  to  ego,  tu,  sc,  hie,  ille,  iste  and  idem.  In  reflective 
sentences  this  pronoun  is  used  for  sui,  sibi,  se,  only  when  the 
person  of  the  leading  subject  is  to  be  referred  to  with  particular 
cmphasi.s,  as  Cic.  de  Fin.  iii.  19. : Inhumana  vox  ducitur  eorum 
qui  negunt  se  recusare,  quo  minus,  ipsis  mortuis,  terrarum  om- 
nium defiagratio  consequatur  ; Sallust,  Jttg.  46. : Jgitur  ( Jugurtha) 
legatos  ad  ronsulem  mittit,  qui  tantummodo  ipsi  liberisque  vitam 
peterent.  Sibi,  however,  might  also  be  used.  Comp.  § 550. 

[§  703.]  11.  Ilic  and  ille  bear  the  same  relation  to  time 

present  and  past,  as  nunc  and  tunc  (see  §§  285.  and  291.),  that 
is,  every  thing  which  a person,  when  sjieaking  of  time  really 
present,  expresses  by  hie  and  its  derivative  adverbs  hie,  hinc, 
hue  and  adhuc,  is  expressed  by  ille  and  its  derivatives,  when  it 
is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  time  past.  The  Syracusans,  as 
Cicero  {in  Verr.  iv.  62.)  relates,  complained  senatum  populumque 
Syracusanum  moleste  ferre,  quod  ego,  quum  in  ceteris  Siciliae 
civitatibus  senatum  populumque  docuissem,  quid  eis  utilitatis 
afferrem,  et  quum  ab  omnibus  mandata,  legatos,  litteras  tes- 
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timoniaque  sumpsissenif  in  ilia  civitate  nihil  ejusmodi  facerem< 
In  direct  speech'  they  themselves  would  say : querimur  in  hac 
civitate  te  nihil  ejusmodi  facere.  In  the  same  manner,  iv.  29. : 
Hex  clamare  coepit,  candelabrum  sibi  C.  Verrem  abstulisse:  id 
etsi  antea  jam  mente  et  cogitatione  sua  fratrisque  sui  consecratum 
esset,  tamen  turn  se  in  illo  conventu  civium  Romanorum  dare^ 
donarCf  dicare,  consecrare  Jovi  Opt.  Max.  ; he  himself  would  say 
tamen  nunc  in  hoc  conventu  do,  &c. 

[§  704.]  12.  In  the  connection  of  sentences  is,  idem,  talis, 

tantus,  tot  or  totidem,  arc  followed  (sometimes  the  arrangement 
of  words  produces  the  reversed  order)  by  the  relative  pronouns 
qui,  qualis,  quantus,  quot.  This  must  be  particularly  attended 
to  by  the  beginner,  as  the  English  language  usually  employs 

as  ” instead  of  the  relative ; e.  g.  qualem  te  jam  antea  populo 
Romano  praebuisti,  talem  te  nobis  hoc  tempore  imperti;  Cic.  ad 
Att.  vii.  1. : videre  mihi  videor  tantam  dimicationem,  quanta  nun^ 
quam  fuit,  as  there  never  was.  Further,  eodem  modo  me  decepit 
quo  te ; eodem  facilitate  Graecos  scriptores  intelligere,  qua 
jMtinos ; idem  quod  tu  passus  sum  ; iidem  abeunt  qui  venerunt. 
Instead  of  the  relative  after  idem,  talis  and  totidem,  however,  we 
may  also  use  ac,  atque  or  ut.  Sec  § 340.  Cic.  in  Vat.  4. : honos 
talis  paucis  est  delatus  ac  mihi ; Tusc.  ii.  3. : eisdem  fere  verbis 
exponimus,  ut  actum  disputatumque  est.  Idem  cum  also  occurs, 
as  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  2. : eodem  mecum  patre  genitus,  instead  of 
quo  ego.  The  construction  of  idem  with  the  dative  is  pure 
Greek,  and  occurs  only  in  poetry,  and  even  there  very  rarely, 
e.  g.  Horat.  Ars  Poet.  467. : Invitum  qui  servat  idem  facit  occi- 
denti,  i.  e.  quod  occidens,  or  quasi  occidat;  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  4.  1. : 
Vir  tuus  est  epulas  nobis  aditurus  easdem.  Similis  is  construed 
like  idem,  in  Horat.  Serm.  i.  3.  122.:  quum  magnis  parva  mineris 
falce  recisurum  simili  te,  to  cut  down  with  equal  sickle  small  as 
well  as  great  things. 

[§  705.]  13.  Qui  joined  to  esse  and  a substantive,  cither  in 

the  nominative  or  ablative  of  quality,  is  used  in  explanatory 
clauses  instead  of  pro,  “ in  accordance  with,”  or  **  according  to,” 
e.  g.  instead  of  Tu,  pro  tua  prudentia,  quid  optimum  factu  sit, 
videbis,  in  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  x.  27.),  we  may  say  Facile,  quae 
tua  est  prudentia,  or  qua  prudentia  es,  quid  optimum  factu  sit, 
videbis.  Examples  are  numerous : D.  Brut,  in  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xi.  13.;  Attendere  te  volo,  quae  in  manibus  sunt.  Qua  enim 
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prudentia  es,  nihil  te  fugiet,  si  meas  litteras  diligenter  legeris ; 
Cic.  ad  Alt.  vi.  9.:  Quare  de  hoc  satis:  spero  enim,  quae  tua 
prudentia  et  temperantia  est,  te  jam,  ut  volumus,  valere  ; ad  Fum. 
xii.  29. ; Nec  duhito,  quin  sine  mea  commendationc,  quod  tumn 
est  judicium  de  hominihus,  ipsius  Lamiae  causa  studiose  onmia 
facturus  sis. 

[§  706.]  14.  We  observed  above  (§  128.)  that  the  relafiva 

generalia,  which  are  formed  either  by  doubling  the  simple  re- 
lative, or  by  the  suffix  cunque,  as  quisquis  and  quicunqve,  are 
in  classical  prose  always  joined  with  a verb,  and  form  the 
protasis.  When,  notwithstanding  this,  we  sometimes  read 'in 
Cicero  quacunque  rations  and  quoquo  modo  in  the  sense  of  omni 
rations,  omni  modo,  wc  must  explain  such  expressions  by  means 
of  an  ellipsis,  e.  g.  quacunque  rations  fieri  potest.  But  in  later 
writers  we  frequently  find  quicunque  used  in  this  absolute  sense 
for  quids  or  quilibet;  e.  g.  Sueton.  Claud.  34.:  quacunque  gla- 
diatorio  munere  prolapsos  jugulari  jubebat;  Quintil.  x.  1.  105. : 
Ciceronem  cuicunque  eorum  fortiter  opposuerim,  and  this  author 
and  Tacitus  use  it  quite  commonly  in  this  sense ; but  the  fact  of 
such  peculiarities,  which  are  founded  on  the  whole  structure  of 
a language,  being  effaced,  is  a sign  of  the  decay  of  the  language. 
Qualiscunque  and  quantuscunque  are  likewise  used  in  an  ab- 
solute sens#  (by  means  of  an  ellipsis),  which,  however,  cannot 
be  censured,  the  force  of  the  expression  being  thus  enhanced ; 
e.  g.  Senec.  Epist.  80. : Tu  non  concupisces  quanticunque  ad 
libertatem  pervenire,  at  any  price,  be  it  ever  so  high ; Cic.  arf 
Fam.  iv.  8. : Si  libertatem  sequimur : qui  locus  hoc  domiiuitu 
vacat  f sin  qualemcunque  locum : quae  est  domestica  sede  jit- 
cundior.  . ^ 

[§  707.]  15.  Quidam,  “some,”  and  substantively,  “some  <me,” 
expresses  qualitative  indefiniteness,  and  it  is  strange  to  find 
that  certi  homines  is  used  in  the  same  sense  (c.  g.  Cic.  Tusc.  iii. 
34.),  just  as  wc  say  “certain  people.”  Quidam  expressing 
quantitative  indefiniteness,  in  the  sense  of  nonnulli,  aliquot, 
occurs  more  rarely.  Wc  must  here  observe  that  quidam,  when 
joined  to  substantives  and  adjectives,  is  very  often  used  merely 
to  soften  thb  expression,  when  the  sjieaker  feels  that  he  has 
made  use  of  too  strong  an  expression,  cs{)cci.'illy  when  he  means 
to  suggest  that  the  word  he  has  used,  should  not  be  taken  in 
its  literal,  but  in  a figurative  sense.  The  best  Latin  writers,  and 
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more  particularly  Cicero,  are  very  Bcrupulous  in  their  appli- 
cation of  words,  and  add  their  quidam  or  quasi  quidam,  where 
later  writere  and  modem  languages  do  not  feel  any  necessity  for 
such  a modifying  or  softening  word.  When  in  English  any 
thing  of  the  kind  is  required,  it  is  expressed  in  different  ways, 
one  of  which  is  the  cx])ression,  “ so  to  speak,”  which  is  also  not 
unfrequently  used  in  Latin,  ut  ita  dicam.  In  the  following 
passages  quidam  softens  down  adjectives,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8. : 
ex  tuis  litteris  cof/novi  praeposteram  quandam  festinationem  tiiam  ; 
xii.  25.:  fait  enim  illud  qumldam  caecum  tempus  servitutis ; de 
Oral.  ii.  74. : ut  apud  Graecos  fertur  incredibili  quadam  mag- 
nitudine  consilii  atque  ingenii  Atheniensis  ille  fuisse  Themistocles  ; 
Lael.  13.:  non  sunt  isti  aiidiendi,  qui  virtutcm  duram  et  quasi 
ferream  quandam  volant;  and  in  the  following  it  softens  down 
substantives,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  46. : Saepe  enim  audivi,  poetam 
honum  neminem  sine  iiiflammatione  animorum  existere  posse,  et 
sine  quodam  affiatu  quasi  furotis ; i.  3.:  Ncqne  enim  te  fugit, 
artium  omnium  laudatarum  procreatricem  quandam  et  quasi 
parentem  philosophiam  ab  hominibus  doctissimis  judicari ; p. 
Arch.  1.:  Etenim  omnes  artes,  quae  ad  hmnanitatem  pertinent, 
habent  quoddam  commune  vinculum  et  quasi  cognatione  quadam 
inter  se  continentur.  Tamquam  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  as 
Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  43.  : Translatum  verbum  maxime  tamquam 
stellis  quibusdam  notat  et  illuminat  orationem. 

[§  70S.]  16.  There  is  this  difference  between  the  simple 

indefinite  pronoun,  qnis,  qui,  and  the  compound  aliquis,  that  the 
latter  is  more  emphatic  than  the  former.  Hence  aliquis  stands 
by  itself  as  an  independent  word,  while  the  unaccented  quis  is 
joined  to  other  words,  more  C8])ccially  to  the  conjunctions  si, 
nisi,  ne,  num,  and  to  relatives,  and  quum  which  originally  was  a 
relative  (§  136.);  sometimes  one  or  more  words  are  inserted 
between  quis  and  the  words  to  which  it  belongs,  e.  g.  Cic.  de 
Off.  i.  10. : Illis  promissis  standum  non  est,  quae  coactus  quis 
metu  promiscrit;  Tusc.'w.  19.:  Ubi  enim  quid  esset,  quod  disci 
posset,  eo  veniendum  judicaverunt ; v.  27.:  mulieres  in  India, 
quum  est  cujus  earum  vir  mortuus ; de  Fin,  v.  10.:  quotiens- 
cunque  dicetur  male  de  se  quis  mcrcri.  In  other  connections, 
however,  quis  is  used  with  somewhat  more  independence,  as  Cic. 
ad  Att,  vi.  1.:  credo  Scaptium  iniqitius  quid  de  me  srripsissc ; 
de  Off.  iiL  6.:  morbus  aut  egestus  aut  quid  ejusrnodi ; de  Fin. 
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liL  21.:  ahenum  tit  a jtutitia  detrahere  quid  de  aliquu,  and  imme- 
diately after  injuriam  eui  facere ; de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  24. : priusque 
te  quit  de  omni  vitae  itatu,  quam  de  iita  auctoritate  dejecerit,  and 
we  not  unfrequeutly  find  dixerit  quit,  some  one  might  say. 
But  such  passages  are,  after  all,  of  very  rare  oocurrence  in  the 
language  of  Cicero,  and  it  is  advisable  to  follow  his  example 
rather  than  that  of  later  writers,  who  used  the  indefinite  quis 
more  frequently  in  the  place  of  aliquis. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  aliquis 
is  used  after  those  conjunctions  which  usually  require  quit,  when 
it  stands  in  an  antithetical  relation  to  something  else,  and  accord- 
ingly has  a stronger  emphasis,  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Milan,  24. : Timebat 
Pomj>eius  omnia,  ne  aliquid  vos  timeretii ; Philip,  xiii.  1.:  Si  ali- 
quid  de  summa  gravitate  Pompeius,  multum  de  cupiditate  Caesar 
remisisset ; ad  Pam.  xiv.  1. : cui  si  aliquid  erit  (If  he  has  but  some- 
thing) ne  egeat,  mediocri  virtute  ojtus  est,  ut  cetera  consequatur ; 
Liv.  xxiv.  8. : Create  consulem  T.  Otacilium,  non  dico  si  omnia 
haedi  ted  si  aliquid  eorum  praestitit.  We  are  sometimes  obliged, 
in  English,  to  express  the  emphasis  of  aliquis  by  tiio  word 
“ really,”  e.  g.  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  20. : Sentus  moriendi,  si  aliquis 
esse  potest,  is  ad  exiguum  tempus  durat;  ibid.  13.:  si  aliquid 
dandum  est  voluptati,  senectus  modicit  conviviis  potest  delectari. 
Comp,  ad  Pam.  xi.  18.  3. ; in  Verr.  ii.  31.  77. 

Quispiam,  which  is  used  more  rarely,  is  sometimes  employed, 
like  quis,  after  conjunctions,  as  in  Cicero : pecuniam  si  cuipiam 
fortuna  ademit;  si  grando  quippiam  nocuit, — and  sometimes  it 
stands  alone,  e.  g.  quaeret  fortasse  qtiispiam,  where  quispiam  is 
rather  more  indefinite  than  aliquis  would  be. 

[§  709.]  17.  The  difference  between  quisquam  and  ullus  is 

this,  that  quisquam  is  used  sulistantivcly  (we  must,  however, 
bear  in  mind  what  was  said  in  § 676.),  wliile  ullus  is  an  adjec- 
tive ; both,  however,  have  a negative  sense,  and  are  thus  opposed 
to  the  affirmatives  quis,  quispiam,  and  aliqttis.  They  are  used, 
like  the  adverbs  unquam  and  usquam  (see  § 284.),  only  in  such 
sentences  as  are  negative,  either  through  the  negative  particles 
non,  neque,  nemo,  nunquam,  Sic.,  or  through  a negative  verb,  as 
nego,  netcio,  veto,  ignoro,  or  through  their  whole  construction ; 
e.  g.  nego  fore  quemquam,  or  nego  fore  ullum  hominem,  which 
are  equivalent  to  neminem,  or  nullum  hominem  fore  puto,  so  that 
quisquam  corresponds  to  the  substantive  lumo,  and  ullus  to  the 
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adjective  nuUtu.  Cic.  Philip,  x.  7. : Ab  hoe  igitur  tpiisquam 
helium  timet  f which,  if  we  resolve  the  interrogative  form,  will 
be  nemo  ab  hoc  helium  timet.  A sentence  may  acquire  a negative 
character  from  a comparative ; e.  g.  when  I say : “ he  stayed  in 
this  place  longer  than  in  any  other,”  the  meaning  is : “ he  did 
not  stay  so  long  in  any  other  phuje.”  Hence  we  say  in  Latin, 
diutius  in  hoc  urbe  quam  in  alia  ulla  commoratus  est ; Cic.  in 
Verr.  iv.  55. : Tetrior  hie  tyrannus  Hyracusanus  fuit  quam  quis- 
quam  superiorum.  It  seems  surprising  that  quis,  and  not  quis- 
quam,  is  used  after  the  dependent  negative  particles  ne,  neve, 
■mil  after  the  negative  interrogative  particle  num  ; and  this  is  in- 
deed an  exception  arising  from  the  ordinary  use  of  quit  after  con- 
junctions. The  preposition  sine  has  likewise  a negative  power ; 
hence  we  say  sine  ulla  spe  ; and  hence  non  sine  is  affirmative, 
e.  g.  non  sine  aliqua  spe  hue  venerunt,  not  without  some  hope, 
i.  e.  cum  aliqua  spe.  See  my  note  on  Cic.  Divin.  in  Caec.  18. 

[§  709.  5.]  Quisquam  and  ullus,  however,  are  sometimes^u^ed 
after  si,  instead  of  aliquis  or  quis,  not  in  a negative  semaijybut 
only  to  increase  the  indcfinitcuess  which  would  be  implied 
in  aliquis  or  quis,  e.  g.  Cic.  LmcI.  2. : Aut  enim  nemo,  quod 
quidem  magis  credo,  aut,  si  quisquam,  ille  sapiens  fuit ; de 
Off,  i.  31.:  Omnino,  si  quidquam  cst  decorum,  nihil  est  pro- 
fecto  magis,  quam  aequabilitas  universae  vitae ; ad  Pam.  iL 
16. : Pilio  meo,  si  erit  ulla  res  publica,  satis  amplum  patri- 
monium  in  memoria  nominis  mei : sin  autem  nulla  erit,  &c., 
here  the  former  part  with  ulla  is  meant  as  affirmative.  In 
Liv.  v.  33. : Camillo  manente,  si  quidquam  humanorum  certi  est, 
capi  Roma  non  potucrat,  tlic  negative  sense  is  still  percepfibli^ 
for,  in  fact,  nothing  human  can  be  asserted  with  certainty ; and 
such  passages  may  serve  to  explain  many  similar  ones.  In  this 
manner  it  gradually  came  to  pass,  that  quisquam,  ullus,  unquam, 
usquam  were  also  used  without  si,  where  the  indefiniteness  is  to 
be  made  emphatic  (answ'cring  to  the  emphatic  any),  as  Cic.  m 
Cat.  i.  2.  : Quamdiu  quisquam  erit,  qui  te  defendere  audeat, 
vices;  p.  Rose.  Am.  43.:  Dum  pracsidia  ulla  fucrunt,  Roscius 
in  Sullae praesidiis  fuit;  Nep.  Att.  19.:  Tanta  prosperitas  Cae- 
sarem  est  consecuta,  ut  nihil  ei  non  tribucrit  fortuna,  quod  cuiquam 
ante  detulcrit;  Liv.  i.  18.:  Curihus  Sabinis  habitabat  consultis- 
simus  cir,  ut  in  ilia  quisquam  esse  actate  potcrat;  xxi.  1. : helium 
maxime  omnium  memorabile,  quae  unquam  gesta  sunt,  scripturus 
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turn ; Tacit.  Ann.  xL.  24. : majores  mei  hortantur,  ut  paribus 
consiliis  rem  publicam  capessam  transferendo  hue  quod  usquam 
effregium  fuerit;  Quintil.  x.  1.  60.:  Archilochus  quod  quoquam 
minor  est,  materiae  vitium  est,  non  ingenii;  and  Seneca  (de 
Tranquil,  11.)  uacs  it  in  a witty  antithesis,  in  a decidedly 
afRnnativc  sense : cuivis  potest  accidcre,  quod  cuiquam  potest. 

[§  710.]  18.  Quisque  is  every  one  distributivcly  or  relatively, 

but  unusquisque,  quids,  quilibet,  every  one  absolutely ; e.  g. 
natura . unurnquemque  trahit  ad  discendum  ; but  (Quintil.  ii.  8. 
init.)  virtus  praeceptoris  haberi  solct,  quo  quemque  natura  maxime 
feral,  scire,  presupposes  a division  or  distribution,  every  one 
in  his  own  particular  way.  Hence  quisque  has-  its  peculiar 
place  after  relative  and  interrogative  pronouns  and  adverbs ; 
e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  33. : Scipio  pollicctur  sibi  magnae  curae 
fore,  ut  omnia  civitatibus,  quae  cujusqne  fuissent,  restituerentur  ; 
de  Divin.  i.  1 . : ut  praedici  posset,  quid  cuique  eventurum  et  quo 
quisque  fato  natus  esset ; i.  39. : Cur  fat  quidque  quaeris  : recte 
omnino  ; p.  Rose.  Com.  11.:  Quo  quisque  est  sollertior  et  ingenio- 
sior,  hoc  docet  iracundius  et  laboriosius ; de  Oral.  L 26. : Ut 
quisque  optime  dicit,  ita  maxime  dicendi  difficuUatem  timet ; Liv. 
iii.  27. : vallum  sumpsere,  unde  cuique  proximum  fuit,  and  in 
innumerable  other  passages.  Hence  the  expression  quotusquisque 
in  the  sense  of  “ how  few  among  all  ? ” as  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  20. : 
Quotocuique  eadem  honestatis  cura  secreto,  quae  palam  f Quisque 
is  further  used  distributivcly  after  numerals ; e.  g.  decimus  quis- 
que sorte  lectus,  every  tenth  man ; quinto  quoque  anno  ludi  cele- 
brabantur,  in  every  fifth  year;  tertio  quoque  verbo  peccat;  and 
after  suits,  a,  um,  as  sui  cuique  liberi  carissimi,  suum  cuique  placet, 
suae  quemque  fortunae  maxime  poenitet,  where  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  arrangement  of  the  words  (see  § 801.),  and  also  to 
the  fact  of  quisque  remaining  in  the  nominat.  in  the  construction 
of  the  ablat.  absolute  ; e.  g.  Sallust,  Jug.  18. : multis  sibi  quisque 
imperium  petentibus ; Justin,  xxix.  1.:  his  regibus  in  suorum 
quisque  majorum  vestigia  nitentibus ; Liv.  xxi.  45. : omnes,  velut 
dUs  auctoribus  in  spem  suam  quisque  acceptis,  proelium  poscunt. 
(See  Kritz  on  the  passage  of  Sallust.)  In  the  some  manner  we 
find  quisque  in  the  accusat.  with  the  infinitive  in  Liv.  xxvi.  29. ; 
affirmantes,  se  non  modo  suam  quisque  patriam,  sed  totam  Sici- 
liam  relicturos. 

[§  710. 6.]  Quisque  with  a superlative,  both  in  the  singular 
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and  plural,  aa  optimus  qttitque,  or  (adject.)  optimi  quique,  is  in 
general  equivalent  to  omnes  with  the  positive,  but  in  connection 
with  the  verb  following  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a reciprocal  com- 
parison among  the  persons  implied  in  the  statement;  as  Cic. 
Tutc.  iii.  28. : Quid  f ex  ceteris  philosophis  nonne  optimus  quisque 
et  gravissimus  confitetur,  multa  se  ignorare  f Hence  this  superla- 
tive is  frequently  in  relation  to  another,  which  is  joined  with  the 
verb,  whereby  the  reciprocal  comparison  is  distinctly  expressed, 
Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  23. : Quod  quidem  m ita  se  haberet,  ut  animi  im- 
mortales  essent,  baud  optimi  cujusque  animus  maxime  ad  immor- 
talitatem  gloriae  niteretur.  Quid  quod  sapientissimus  quisque 
aequissimo  ammo  moritur,  stultissimus  iniquissimo  ? de  Fin.  iL 
25. : in  omni  enim  arte  optimum  quidque  rarissimum  ; Curt.  vii. 
16.:  Altissima  quaeque  Jlumina  minima  sono  labuntur;  Liv.  xxx. 
30. : Maximae  cuique  fartunae  minime  credendum  est. 

[§  711.]  19.  The  interrogative  quid  is  often  used  in  the  sense 
of  “why?”  or  “for  what  purpose?”  (comp,  nihil,  § 677.); 
e.  g.  quid  me  ostentem  f why  should  I boast  ? quid  opus  est  pluraf 
why  should  I say  more?  Also  in  indirect  questions,  as  Cic. 
p.  Rose.  Am.  12. : Fimbria  quaerebatur,  quid  tandem  accusaturxu 

esset  eum,  quern  pro  dignitate  ne  laudare  quidem  quisquam  satis 
commode  posset ; p.  Muren.  37. : Quaeris  a me,  quid  ego  Catilinam 
metuam.  Nihil,  et  curavi  ne  quis  metueret. 

[§  712.]  20.  Alius  is  joined  in  a peculiar  way  to  other  cases 

of  its  own,  or  to  adverbs  derived  from  alius,  for  which  in  English 
w'e  use  two  sentences  with  the  one,  the  other  ; e.  g.  Cicero  : aliud 
aliis  videtur  optimum,  one  thinks  this  and  another  that  the  best ; 
alius  alio  modo  interpretatur,  the  one  interprets  it  in  this,  and 
the  other  in  another  way,  or  every  one  interprets  it  differently ; 
alia  alio  in  loco  intuebantur ; aliter  cum  aliis  loquitur ; aliis 
aliunde  periculum  est ; aliud  alias  mihi  videtur.  When  only  two 
persons  or  things  are  spoken  of,  alter  is  used  in  the  same  way, 
but  there  are  no  adverbs  derived  from  alter  ; e.  g.  alter  in  alterum 
causam  conferunt,  they  accuse  each  other.  We  may  here  add 
the  remark  that  alius — alius  and  the  other  derivatives  are  em- 
ployed in  two  sentences  for  alius,  aliter,  alias,  &c.,  with  ac  or 
atque  (than) ; e.  g.  aliud  loquitur,  aliud  sentit,  he  speaks  other- 
wise than  he  thinks ; aliter  loquitur,  aliter  scribit,  he  speaks 
otherwise  than  he  writes. 
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D.  Verbs. 

[§  713.]  1.  The  Engliah  verb  “to  order”  or  “have,”  in  the 

sense  of  “ to  order,”  is  frequently  not  expressed  in  Latin,  but 
is  implied  in  the  verb,  which,  in  Engliah,  is  dependent  upon 
the  verb  “ to  order ;”  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  25. : anulum  sibi 

fecit,  Piso  ordered  a ring  to  be  made  for  himself,  or,  had  a ring 
made  for  himeelf ; ibid.  29. : Verves  ad  palum  alHgavit  piratas, 
he  had  them  tied  to  a post ; securi  percussit  arcMpiratam,  he  had 
the  archpirate  put  to  death;  multos  innocentes  virgis  cecidit ; 
Nep.  dm.  4. : Cimon  complures  pauperes  mortuos  suo  sumptu 
extulU,  had  them  buried.  In  like  manner  condemnare  is  used  of 
an  accuser  who  brings  about  a person’s  condemnation. 

[§  714.]  2.  It  has  already  been  observed  (§  637.)  that  the 
Latins  generally  prefer  using  a verb  in  the  form  either  of  the 
participle  perfect  or  the  gerundive,  instead  of  a substantive  ex- 
pressing the  action  of  the  verb.  The  present  participle  is  like- 
wise often  used  in  Latin  to  express  a state  or  condition  where 
we  employ  a substantive  with  a preposition  ; e.  g.  ignorans,  from 
ignorance  ; metuetu,  from  fear ; consulatum  petens,  in  his  suit  for 
the  consulship ; omne  malum  nascens  facile  opprimitur,  in  its 
origin.  The  Latin  language  is  not  fond  of  abstract  nouns,  and 
prefers,  if  possible,  to  express  them  by  verbs. 

3.  In  like  manner  circumlocutions,  by  means  of  a verb  and  a 
relative  pronoun,  are  preferred  to  those  substantives  which  denote 
the  person  of  the  agent  in  a definite  but  not  permanent  condition  ; 
c.  g.  a qvi  audiunt,  qui  adsunt,  qui  cum  aliquo  sunt,  qui  tibi  has 
litteras  reddent,  i.  e.  the  audience,  the  persons  present,  com- 
panions, the  bearer  of  the  letter ; is  qui  potestatem  habet,  the 
commander  or  ruler ; ea  quae  visenda  sunt,  things  to  be  seen  or 
curiosities  ; thus  we  often  find  ii  qui  consuluntur  for  juris  con- 
sulti ; qui  res  judicant  for  Judices,  since  in  the  Roman  consti- 
tution they  did  not  form  a distinct  class  of  citizens.  The 
English  expression  “above  mentioned”  is  likewise  paraphrased 
by  a verb ; e.  g.  ex  libris,  quos  dtxi,  quos  ante  {supra)  laudavi  ; 
Cic.  de  Off.  iL  9. : primum  de  Hits  tribus,  quae  ante  dixi,  videa- 
mus  ; the  English  “ so-called,”  or  “ what  is  called,”  is  expressed 
by  quern,  quam,  quod  vocant,  or  by  qui,  quae,  quod  vocatur,  dici- 
tur,  &c. ; e.  g.  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  26. : neque  opere  tectorio  exornari 
sepulchra,  nec  llermas  hos,  quos  vocant,  imponi  ( Athenis)  Ucebat ; 
Liv.  xlv.  33. : ad  Spelaeum,  quod  vocant,  biduo  moratus  ; Cic. 
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de  Re  Puhl  vi.  14. : vestra,  quae  dicitur,  vita  mors  est ; p.  Quint. 
6. : Cum  venissent  ad  Vada  Volaterrana,  quae  nominantur,  vident 
L.  Puhlicium. 

[§  715.]  4.  The  connection  of  two  substantives  by  means  of 

a preposition  is  frequently  paraphrased  in  Latin  by  a sentence ; 
e.  g.  your  conduct  towards  this  or  that  person,  agendi  ratio,  qua 
uteris,  or  usus  cs  adversus  hunc  vel  ilium ; Cicero  s works  on 
Duties  may  be  expressed  by  Ciceronis  libri  de  Officiis,  but  more 
generally  Ciceronis  libri  quos  scripsit  de  Officiis,  or  libri  de  Officiis 
scripti.  Certain  pronominal  expressions  are  likewise  rendered 
in  Latin  by  special  sentences ; e.  g.  I have  no  doubt  of  it,  non 
dubito  quin  hoc  ita  sit,  quin  hoc  ita  se  habeat,  quin  hoc  verum  sit ; 
many  things  have  prevented  me  from  it,  multa  me  impediverunt, 
quominus  hoc  facerem.  The  ablat.  absolute  quo  facto,  where- 
upon, which  is  in  common  use,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  ex- 
pressions. 

[§  716.]  5.  It  is  customary  in  an  answer  to  repeat  the  verb 

used  in  the  question ; e.  g.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  4. : nempe  negas  ad 
beate  vivendum  satis  posse  virtutem  ? Prorsus  nego ; Flor.  i.  5. : 
Tarquinius  Navium  rogavit,  ferine  posset,  quod  ipse  mente  conee- 
perat : ilk  posse  respondit ; Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  4. : haecine  igitur 
cadere  in  sapientem  piitas  f Prorsus  existimo,  for  puto.  Comp, 
the  ancient  formula  of  deditio  in  Liv.  i.  38.  The  same  is  the 
case  when  a negative  is  introduced  : Estnefrater  tuus  intus  f Non 
est  (Non  alone  is  used  more  rarely.)  The  adverb  vero,  eertainly, 
is  frequently  added  to  the  verb  in  an  affirmative  answer,  as 
Cic.  Tusc.  i.  11.:  dasne  aut  manere  animos  post  mortem,  aut 
mortc  ipsa  interire  ? Do  vero.  Hence  when  the  protasis  supplies 
the  place  of  a question,  vero  is  introduced  in  the  apodosis  merely 
to  show  that  it  contains  the  answer ; e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Place.  40. : 
Quod  si  provinciarum  ratio  vos  magis  movet  quam  vestra : ego  vero 
non  modo  non  recuso,  sed  etiam  postulo,  ut  provinciarum  auctori- 
tate  moveamini  ; p.  Mnren.  4. : Quodsi  licet  desinere,  si  te  auctore 
possum  — ego  vero  lihenter  desino  ; ad  Fam.  xiv.  3. : Quod  scribis, 
te,  si  velim,  ad  me  venturam:  ego  vero,  quum  sciam  magnam 
partem  istius  oneris  abs  te  sustineri,  te  istic  esse  volo.  Cicero 
begins  his  answer  to  the  celebrated  consolatory  letter  of  S.  Sul- 
picius  in  the  following  manner : Ego  vero,  Servi,  vellem,  ut 
scribis,  in  meo  gravissimo  casu  affuisses.  For  Sulpicius  had 
mentioned  in  his  letter  what  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  been 
at  Komc  at  the  time.  Hence  we  so  frequently  find  quasi  vero 
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and  immo  vero  in  the  same  connection,  but  the  latter  only  when 
that  which  precedes  is  denied,  and  something  still  stronger  is 
put  in  its  place.  The  verb  may  also  be  omitted  in  the  answer, 
and  in  case  of  its  being  affirmative,  the  pronoun  of  the  verb 
alone  is  sometimes  repeated  with  vero  ; c.  g.  dicamne  qttod  sentio  ? 
Tu  vero  ; Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  13. : quaero,  si  hoc  emptoribus  venditor 
non  dixerit  — num  id  injuste  aut  improbe  Jecerit.  I lie  vero,  iiiquit 
Antipater  ; ad  Att  xi.  7. : Quod  rogas,  ut  in  bonam  partem  acci- 
piam,  si  qua  sint  in  tuis  litteris,  quae  me  mordeant:  ego  vero  in 
optimum.  Hence  lastly  the  use  of  vero  alone  in  the  sense  of 
“ yes,”  and  equivalent  to  sane,  ita,  etiam  ; e.  g.  Cic.  de  Divin. 
i.  46.:  illam  autem  dixisse:  Vero,  mea  puella,  tibi  concedo  meas 
sedcs.  (See  § 357.)  Vero  occurs  very  rarely  in  negative  answers, 
but  is  found  in  the  expression  miniine  vero. 

[§  717.]  6.  When  a cireumstance  is  added,  supplementary, 

as  it  were,  to  a preceding  verb,  the  verb  is  frequently  repeated ; 
e.  g.  Pompey  obtained  the  liighest  dignities  in  the  state,  and 
that  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  one  before  him,  Pompeius  summos 
in  republica  honorcs  assecutus  est,  et  assecutus  est  maturius  quarn 
quisquam  ante  cum  ; Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  14. : Emit  (hortos)  tanti, 
quanti  Pythius  voluit,  et  emit  instructos. 

[§718.]  7.  A similar  repetition  of  a preceding  verb,  but  in  the 
participle  perfect  passive,  expresses  the  completion  of  an  action, 
which  in  English  is  commonly  indicated  by  “then”  or  “after- 
wards,” but  contains  the  sense  of  “ forthwith  ” or  “ immedi- 
ately e.  g.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  21. : Mors  videt  hanc  visamque  cit~ 
pit ; mandavit  rnihi  ut  epistulam  scriberem,  scriptam  sibi  darem  ; 
Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  i.  76.:  edicunt  ut  producantur : productos  pulam 
in  praetorin  interjiciunt ; Liv.  i.  10.:  exercitum  /audit  fugatque, 
fusuin  persequitur;  comp.  ii.  28.;  xxii.  20. 

[§  719.]  8.  Respecting  the  circumlocution  of  the  ablativus 

causalis  by  means  of  the  p.articiples  ductus,  motus,  commotus, 
adductus,  captus,  incaisus,  impulsus,  and  others  of  similar  mean- 
ing, sec  § 454. ; e.  g.  Nep.  Alcib.  5. : Lacedaemonii  pertimuerunt, 
ne  caritatc  patriae  ductus  (from  love  of  his  country)  aliquando 
ab  ipsis  descisceret  et  cum  suis  in  gratiam  rediret ; Cic.  de  Off.  L 
10. : Jam  Hits  promissis  standum  non  esse,  quis  non  videt,  quae 
coactus  quis  metu  promiserit  ? de  Invent,  ii.  8. : dubia  spe  im- 
pulsus certum  in  pericnlum  se  commisit;  ad  Fam.  iii.  8. : quum  hoe 
sascepissem  non  solum  justitia,  sed  etiam  misericordia  adductus. 

[§  720.]  9.  Suleo  aliquid  facere  and  solet  aliquid Jieri  are  very 
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frequendy  nothing  but  forms  of  expression  for  $aepe  hoc  facto, 
saepe  or  plerumque  Jit ; and  in  this  sense  it  must  be  understood, 
especially  in  the  infinitive  ; e.  g.  narrabat  patrem  suum  solitum 
e$se  dicere,  he  related  that  his  father  used  to  say,  or  often  said. 

[§  721.]  10.  The  expressions  nescio  an  and  hand  tcio  an  (the 

latter  is  frequent  in  Cicero,  but  occurs  only  once  in  Livy,  iiL  60., 
and  in  ix.  15.,  hand  geiam  an)  have  been  discussed  above,  § 354., 
but  only  briefly.  This  expression,  which  properly  signifies  “ I 
know  not,  whether  not,”  has  acquired  the  meaning  of  the  adverb 
fortaue,  perhajis,  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  1.:  Tanti.  tibi 
honores  habiti  sunt,  quanti  hand  scio  an  nemini ; Brut.  33. : elo- 
quentia  quidem  (C.  Gracchus,  si  diutius  vixisset)  nescio  an  ha- 
buisset  parem  neminem,  he  would,  perhaps,  not  have  had  his 
equal ; p.  Lig.  9. : Quae  fuit  unquam  in  uUo  homine  tanta  con- 
stantia  f constantiam  dico  f nescio  an  melius  patientiam  passim 
dicere ; de  Fin.  v.  3. : Peripateticorum  fuit  princeps  Aristoteles, 
quern  excepto  Platone  haud  scio  an  recte  dixerim  prineipem  phi- 
losophorum.  This  adverbial  signifioation  pcrhajie  accounts  for 
the  indicative  which  occurs  in  Terence,  Adelph.  iv.  5.  33. : qui 
infelix  haud  scio  an  illam  misere  nunc  amat,  but  should  not  be 
imitated.  Hence  it  appears  that  we  ought  always  to  say  nescio 
an  nullus,  nunquam,  as  in  the  above  passages  nescio  an  nemo, 
and  also  in  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  2.,  ad  Fam.  ix.  14.  12.,  and  Nep. 
TimoL  1.  And  this,  indeed,  is  the  reading  which  learned  critics 
(Lambinus,  Ernesti,  Goerenz)  have  introduced  in  Cicero,  e.  g. 
Cat.  Maj.  16.:  mea  quidem  sententia  haud  scio  an  nulla  beatior 
esse  possit ; de  I.eg.  i.  21. : hoc  dijudicari  nescio  an  nunquam,  sed 
hoc  sermone  certe  non  poterit.  See  also  ad  Fam.  ix.  9.  4. : ad 
Att.  iv.  3.  init. ; de  Orat.  ii.  4.  18.  The  authority  of  MSS  has 
recently  been  urged  against  tliis  view,  but  we  think  with  those 
editors,  that  the  autliority  of  AISS.  is  of  no  weight  in  so  undis- 
puted an  analogy  ; and  the  more  so,  as  in  all  cases  the  MSS.  con- 
tain evidence  also  in  favour  of  the  negative,  and  the  difierences 
between  the  readings  are  insignificant.  There  is  only  one  passage 
in  which  the  difterence  is  considerable,  viz.  Cic.  Lael.  6. : qua 
quidem  haud  scio  an  excepta  sapientia  quidquam  (or  nihil)  melius 
homini  sit  datum  ; but  even  here  tlie  reading  nihil  is  suflBcicntly 
attested  by  MSS.,  to  which  we  may  add  one  of  the  three 
Berlin  MSS.,  the  two  others  having  quicquam.  But  we  must 
observe  in  conclusion,  that  the  writers  of  the  silver  .age  (cs- 
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pecially  Quintilian,  see  Buttmann  on  xii.  10.  2.)  do  not,  indeed, 
give  up  the  use  of  neseio  an  in  the  sense  of  fortaise,  but  along 
with  it  they  employ  the  expression  also  in  the  negative  sense  of 
“ i know  not  whether,”  and  with  ullus  after  it,  the  ancient  and 
limited  use  of  an  having  in  the  mean  time  likewise  become  ex- 
tended. 

E.  Adverbs. 

[§  722.]  1.  The  Latins  frequently  use  an  adverb,  where  the 

English  use  a substantive  with  a preposition,  e.  g.  vere  hoe 
dicere  possum,  I can  »y  this  in  truth,  or  truly.  In  Latin  the 
preposition  cum  is  sometimes  thus  employed  with  a substantive 
(§471.),  but  the  adverb  occurs  far  more  frequently,  and  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  cum  with  a subetantive  serves  rather  to  denote 
some  accessory  circumstance,  than  any  thing  inherent  in  the 
action. 

2.  As  the  adverb  is  joined  to  a verb  in  the  same  manner  that 
an  adjective  is  joined  to  a substantive,  the  beginner  must  be 
reminded  that  participles,  being  parts  of  a verb,  are  qualified  by 
adverbs  and  not  by  adjectives ; and  this  rule  is  observed  even 
when  a participle,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  has  acquired  the 
meaning  of  a substantive,  e.  g.  inventum,  invention;  factum, 
fact,  which  are  frequently  joined  with  adverbs.  We  find  in- 
deed illustria,  fortia,  gloriosa  facta,  but,  at  the  same  time,  bene 
facta,  recte  facta,  good  deeds,  and  always  res  fortiter,  praeelare, 
feliciter  a te  gestae. 

[§  723.]  3.  Respecting  the  special  use  of  every  separate 
adverb,  see  Chap.  LXII. ; it  only  remains  here  to  add  some 
remarks  relative  to  the  connection  of  sentences  by  means  of 
adverbs,  and  to  the  interchange  of  adverbs. 

Sentences  are  connected  by  the  doubled  adverbe  modo — modo, 
and  nunc — nunc  (sometimes — sometimes);  as,  modo  hoc,  modo  illud 
dicit ; modo  hue,  modo  illttc  (volat) ; modo  ait,  modo  negat.  Nunc — 
nunc  does  not  occur  in  Cicero,  but  is  found  frequently  in  Livy 
and  others;  as,  nunc  singulos  provocat,  nunc  omnes  increpat; 
referre  egregia  faeinora  nunc  in  expeditionibus,  nunc  in  acie. 
Instead  of  the  second  modo  other  particles  of  time  are  sometimes 
used,  and  Tacitus  in  particular  is  fond  of  varying  his  expression, 
by  substituting  aliquando,  nonnunquam,  interdum,  saepius,  turn, 
or  deinde  for  the  second  modo. 
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JPartim  — partim,  partly — partly,  U sometimes  used  in  quite  the 
some  sense  as  alii — alii  (or  tlte  other  genders),  that  is,  as  the 
nominat.  of  a noun.  See  § 271. 

Simul — simul,  as  well — as,  does  not  occur  in  Cicero,  but  is 
used  by  the  historians,  and  once  by  Caesar,  BelL  Gall.  ir.  1 3.  : 
simul  sui  purgandi  causa,  simul  ut,  si  quid  possent,  de  indueiis 
impetrarent. 

Qua — qua  does  not  occur  very  frequently,  and  is  equivalent 
to  et — et,  as  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  19. : Gladiatoribus  qua  dominus,  qua 
advoeati  sibilis  conscissi. 

Turn — turn  is  used  bke  modo — modo,  as  an  adverb  of  time,  or 
like  jmrtim — partim,  denoting  divisions  of  equal  value,  e.  g.  Cic. 
Lael.  21.:  Erumpurtt  saepe  vitia  amicomm  turn  in  ipsos  arnicas, 
turn  in  alienos,  quorum  tamen  ad  amicos  redundat  infamia ; de 
Fin.  i.  14. : Plerique  propter  voluptatem  turn  in  morbos  graves, 
turn  in  damna,  turn  in  dedecora  incurrunt ; de  Off.  ii.  19.:  Quae 
autem  opera,  non  largitione,  benefida  dantur,  liaec  turn  in  uni- 
versam  rem  publicam,  turn  in  singulos  cives  conferuntur. 

Quum — turn  is  equivalent  to  et — et,  except  that  it  assigns  a 
greater  importance  to  the  second  part ; it  must  therefore  be 
translated  by  “both — and  especially,”  “not  only — but  also,” 
or,  “ but  more  particularly.”  This  meaning  is  often  expressed 
more  strongly  by  adding  to  turn  the  particles  rero,'  certe,  etiam 
(sometimes  qtioque"),  praecipue,  imprimis,  maxime.  The  con- 
struction and  signification  of  this  expression  must  be  traced  to 
the  use  of  quum  with  the  subjunctive  in  a protasis  which  con- 
tains the  introductory  premises,  and  is  followed  by  an  apodosis 
with  turn,  containing  the  application  of  the  premises  to  the 
particular  case  in  question;  c.  g.  Cic.  p.  Sext.  1.:  in  quo  quum 
multa  sint  indigna,  turn  nihil  minus  est  ferendnm  ; in  Bull.  iii.  3. : 
Jiain  totam  legem  intelligitis,  quum  ad  paucorum  dominationem 
scripta  sit,  turn  ad  Sullanae  assig7iationis  rationes  esse  aceom- 
modatam  ; p.  Arch.  4. : idque,  quum  per  se  dignus  putaretur,  turn 
auctoritate  et  gratia  Lticulli  impetravit.  This  frequent  mode  of 
connecting  sentences  led  the  Romans  to  regard  quum  as  an  ad- 
verbial correlative  of  turn,  without  any  influence  upon  the  con- 
struction ; and  hence  it  is  joined  with  the  indicative,  e.  g.  Cic. 
ad  Pam.  iii.  9. : Quum  ipsam  cognitionem  juris  augurii  consequi 
cupio,  turn  mehercule  tuis  incredibiliter  studiis  delector;  vi.  14.: 
nam  quum  te  semper  maxime  dilexi,  turn  fratrum  tuorum  sin- 
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ffularis  pietas  nullum  me  patitur  officii  erga  te  munus  prarter- 
mittere,  Quum  then  becomes  a complete  adverb,  when  being 
followed  by  turn,  it  serves  to  express  the  opposition  between 
single  words  which  have  the  same  verb,  e.  g.  Animi  magnitudo 
quum  in  utilitatibue  comparandis,  turn  multo  magis  in  hit  despi- 
ciendis  elucet ; fortuna  quum  in  reliquis  rebus,  turn  praeeipue  in 
bello  plurimum  potest;  Agesilaus  quum  a ceteris  scriptoribus,  turn 
eximie  a Xenophmte  collaudatus  est ; litxuria  quum  omni  aetate 
turpis,  turn  senectuti  foedistima  est;  quum  multa  indigna,  turn 
vel  hoc  indignissimum  est.  Sometimes  the  verb  stands  in  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence,  Cic.  Divin.  in  Caec.  11.:  quum  omnit 
arrogantia  odiosa  est,  turn  ilia  ingenii  atque  eloquentiae  multo 
molestissima ; in  Verr.  ii.  1.  2.:  Xdm  quum  omnium  tociorum 
provinciarumque  rationem  diligenter  habere  debetis,  turn  praeeipue 
Siciliae,  judices,  plurimis  justissimisque  de  catisis.  Such  a sen- 
tence, however,  might  also  be  expressed  in  the  manner  which 
we  mentioned  first,  e.  g.  Fortuna  quum  in  ceteris  rebus  multum, 
turn  praeeipue  in  hello  dominatur.  Turn  is  sometimes  re- 
peated in  the  second  part  of  a sentence,  c.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
i.  58. : quern  pater  moriens  quum  tutorihus  et  propinquis,  turn 
Icgibus,  turn  acquitati  magistratuum,  turn  judiciis  vestris  com- 
memlatum  putavit, — and  sometimes  wc  find  the  gradation  quum 

— turn — turn  vero,  as  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  i.  3. : quorum  quum  ad~ 
ventus  graves,  turn  fasces  formidolosi,  turn  vero  judicium  ac 
potestas  erit  rwn  ferenda ; p.  Rab.  perd.  1.:  Nam  me  quum 
amicitiae  vetustas,  turn  dignitas  hominis,  turn  ratio  humanitatis, 
turn  meae  vitae  perpetua  consuetudo  ad  C.  Rabirium  defertdendutr. 
est  adhortata,  turn  vero,  &c.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  same  ie 
allowable  with  quum.  See  Cic.  p.  Muren.  18.  38. ; Sturenbui^ 
on  Cic.  p.  Arch.  12.  31.  Lat.  edition. 

[§  724.]  4.  Nonmodo — sed  etiam  {ot  non  solum,  at  non  lantutr. 
— verum  etiam')  generally  expresses  the  transition  from  less  im- 
portant to  more  important  things,  like  the  English  “ not  only 

— but  (also),”  e.  g.  Liv.  i.  22. ; Tullus  Ilostilius  non  solum 
proximo  regi  dissimilis,  sed  ferocior  etiam  Romulo  fuit.  When 
a transition  from  greater  to  lesser  things  is  to  be  expressed,  we 
usually  find  non  modo  (but  not  non  solum) — sed,  without  tho- 
etiam,  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Leg.  Mari.  22. : Quae  civitas  est  in  Asia, 
quae  non  modo  imperatoris  aut  legati,  sed  unius  tribum  militwn 
aiiinios  ac  spiritus  capere  possit  ? Divin.  in  Caec.  8. : Qua  in  re 
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non  modo  ceteris  specimen  aliquod  dedisti,  sed  tute  tm'  periculum 
fecistif  p.  Sext.  20.:  Jecissem  me  ipse  potius  in  profundum,  ut 
ecteros  conservarem,  quam  illos  met  tarn  cupidos  non  modo  nd  certam 
mortem,  sed  in  magnum  vitae  diserimen  adducerem.  We  render 
this  non  modo — sed  in  English  by  “ I will  not  say — but  only,” 
and  in  Latin  too  we  may  say  non  dicam,  or  non  dico — sed,  as  in 
Cic.  p.  Plane.  33. ; Nihil  tarn  inkumanum  est,  quam  committere 
ut  heneficio  non  dicam  indignus,  sed  victus  esse  videare ; Philip, 
ii.  4. : Quid  est  enim  minus  non  dico  oratoris,  sed  hominis,  &c. 
We  may  further,  without  altering  the  meaning,  invert  such 
sentences  by  means  of  ne  dicam  or  nedum  ; thus  instead  of  the 
above  quoted  passage  (j>.  Leg.  Man.  22.),  we  may  say : Quae 
eioitas  est  in  Asia,  quae  unitis  trihuni  milihtm  spiritus  capere 
possit,  ne  dicam  (nedum)  imperatoris  aut  legati.  Sec  above, 
§ 573.  There  arc  indeed  some  passages  in  Cicero,  in  which 
non  modo  (solum) — sed  expresses  an  ascending  transition,  and 
non  modo — sed  etiam  a descending  one,  in  which  case  etiam  is 
added  without  any  meaning ; but  the  majority  of  passages  of  this 
author  justifies  us  in  adhering  to  the  distinction  drawn  above. 

[§  TS4.  5.]  When  the  sentences  are  negative,  i.  c.  when  they 
are  connected  by  means  of  “not  only  not — but  not  even,”  non 
modo  (solum)  non — sed  ne  quidem,  the  second  non  is  omitted  if 
both  sentences  have  the  same  verb,  and  if  the  verb  is  contained 
in  the  second  sentence,  for  the  negative  ne  is  then  considered  to 
belong  conjointly  to  both  sentences,  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  19.: 
talis  vir  non  modo  facere,  sed  ne  cogitare  quidem  quidquam  au- 
debit,  quod  non  honestum  sit,  which  is  equivalent  to  talis  vir  non 
modo  facere,  sed  etiam  cogitare  non  audehit , Lael.  24.:  Assen- 
tatio,  vitiorum  adjutrix,  procul  amoveatur  ; quae  non  modo  amico, 
sed  ne  libero  quidem  digna  est.  This  sentence  may  also  be  in- 
verted : Assentatio  ne  libero  quidem  digna  est,  non  modo  (not  to 
mention)  amico,  as  in  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  38. : ne  sues  quidem  id  velint, 
non  modo  ipse.  The  case  remains  the  same,  wlien  sed  vix  follows 
in  the  second  part  of  the  sentence,  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Coel  17. : verum 
haec  genera  virtutum  non  solum  in  moribus  nostris,  sed  vix  jam  in 
Ubris  reperiuntur,  these  virtues  are  not  only  not  found  in  life,  but 
scarcely  in  books ; Liv.  iii.  6. : non  modo  ad  expeditiones,  sed  vix 
ad  quietas  stationes  viribus  suffeiebant.  But  if  each  part  of  the 
sentence  has  its  own  verb,  or  if  the  verb,  although  common  to 
both,  is  expressed  in  the  first  part,  non  modo  non  is  used 
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complete,  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  SulL  1 8. : Jipo  non  modo  tibi  non  ircucor, 
ted  ne  reprehendo  quidem  factum  tuum ; ad  Att.  x.  4. : horum 
ego  imperatorum  non  modo  ret  gettat  non  antepom  meis,  ted  ne 
fortunam  quidem  iptam.  The  negative  is  not  unfrequently  re- 
tained in  the  first  sentence,  even  when  both  negative  sentences 
have  the  same  predicate,  as  Cic.  p.  Muren-  3. : Atque  hoc  non 
modo  non  laudari,.  ted  ne  concedi  quidem  potett,  ut,  &c.  So  also 
Liv.  iv.  3. : Enunquam  fando  auditmn  ette,  Numam  Pompilium, 
non  modo  non  patricium,  ted  ne  civem  quidem  Romanum,  Romae 
regnaste  f whereas  the  rule  is  observed  in  i.  40. : And  JUii 
temper  pro  indignitsimo  habuerant,  regnare  Romae  advenam,  non 
modo  civicae,  ted  ne  Italicae  quidem  stirpis,  for  the  predicate  of 
both  sentences  here  is  the  participle  of  the  verb  ette.  Lastlj, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  second  non,  when  its  place  is  sup- 
plied by  a negative  word,  as  nemo,  nullut,  nihil,  nunquam,  is 
generally  not  omitted,  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  46. ; quod  non  modo 
Siculut  nemo,  ted  ne  Sidlia  quidem  tota  poUdttet ; iii.  48. : quum 
multit  non  modo  granum  nullum,  ted  ne  paleae  quidem  ex  omni 
fructu  reUnquerentur, — although  quitquam  or  uUut  would  not 
be  wrong,  and  are  actually  used,  e.  g.  by  Livy. 

[§  725.]  5.  Tam — quam  express  a comparison,  as  Cic.  ad  Att. 

xiiL  20. : Vellem  tarn  domettica  ferre  pottem,  quam  itta  contem- 
ner e;  Orat,  30. : Nemo  orator  tarn  multa,  ne  in  Graeco  quidem 
etio,  tcriptU,  quam  multa  sunt  nostra.  Hence  we  say  Cicero 
tarn  fadle  Graece,  quam  facile  Latine  dicebat;  or  in  the  inverted 
order,  Sallust,  Jug.  34. : Quam  quitque  pestime  fecit,  tarn 

maxime  tutus  est.  Tam — quam  quod  maxime  signifies  “ as  much 
as  possible.”  See  § 774.  note. 

Non  tom — quam,  “not  so  much — as,”  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Orat  ii.  30.: 
JDe  eo  non  tarn  quia  longum  est,  quam  quia  perspicuum,  did  nihil 
est  neceste;  in  Verr.  ii.  34. : Quae  ttudiose  compararat  non  tarn 
suae  delectationis  causa,  quam  ad  invitationes  suorum  amicorum 
atque  hospitum;  p.  Muren.  8. : provinda  non  tarn  gratiota  et 
illustris,  quam  negotiosa  ac  molesta.  The  real  meaning  of  “ not 
so  mu(di — as”  thus  vanishes,  the  former  part  of  the  sentence 
being  negatived  altogether. 

Non  minus — quam  and  non  magic — quam  are  on  the  whole  equi- 
valent to  aeque  ac,  as  much  as ; but  it  must  be  observed  that  in 
non  magit — quam  the  greater  weight  is  attached  to  the  aflirmative 
part  of  the  sentence  beginning  with  quam;  e.  g.  Alexander  non 
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ducii  mcujis  quam  tnililis  munia  exequebatur,  Alex,  performed 
just  as  much  the  service  of  a soldier  as  that  of  a commander ; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiv,  3. : conficior  enim  maerore,  mea  Terentia,  nec 
tneae  me  miseriae  magis  excruciant,  quam  tuae  vestraeque;  Curt, 
vii.  38.:  Moverat  eos  regig  non  virtus  magig,  quam  dementia  in 
devictog  Scgtitag.  The  place  of  the  adverb  magig  is  frequently 
supplied  by  plug;  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Prov.  Coiu.  10. : rei  publicae  plus 
quam  otio  meo  progpexi;  p.  Flacc.  31.  : revera  non  plus  aurum 
tibi  quam  monedulae  committebant;  ad  Alt.  ii.  1. : Catonem  non 
tu  amag  plus  quam  ego.  Sec  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  7., 
and  lleuainger  on  de  Off.  iiL  23.  (Otherwise  plus  is  rarely 
used  for  magis;  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  1. : inest  nescio  quid  in  animo  ac 
sensu  meo,  quo  me  plus  hie  locus  fortasse  deleetet;  Philip,  ii.  15. : 
An  ille  quemquam  plus  dilexit;  for  Philip,  ii.  13.  : plus  quam  si~ 
carii,  plug  quam  homicidae  sunt,  is  perfectly  regular,  “ they  arc 
somctliing  more.”) 

[§  720.]  6.  Sic  and  ita  are  demonstrative  adverbs  denoting 

similarity,  and  corresponding  to  the  relative  ut  (see  § 281.  foil.); 
but  ita,  which  differs  from  sic,  also  serves  to  indicate  a more 
special  relation : hence  it  very  often  has  a restrictive  meaning, 
“ only  in  so  far ; ” e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Leg.  Man,  3. : vestri  impera- 
tores  ita  triumpharunt,  ut  ille  (ilithridates)  pulsus  superatusque 
regnaret;  L e.  your  generals  triumphed  indeed,  but  in  such  a 
manner,  that  Mitlu-idates  nevertheless  continued  to  rule ; this  is 
sometimes  expressed  more  emphatically  by  the  addition  of  tamen 
(e.  g.  p.  Sext.  5. : Verum  haec  ita  praetereamus,  ut  tamen  intu- 
entes  ac  respectantes  relinquamus) ; p,  Cluent.  32. : ita  multum 
agitata,  ita  diujactata  ista  res  est,  ut  hodierno  die  primum  causa 
ilia  defensa  sit;  in  Verr.  iii.  82. : itaque  hoc  est,  quod  multi  for- 
tasse  Jeeerunt,  sed  ita  multi,  ut  ii,  quos  innocentissimos  meminimus 
aut  audivimus,  non  fecerint,  Tantus  (but  not  tam)  is  used  in 
the  same  sense,  as  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  35. : praesidii  tantum 
est,  ut  Tie  murus  quidem  cingi  possit;  i.  e.  only  so  much ; Nep. 
de  Reg.  1. ; tantum  indulsit  dolori,  ut  eum  pietas  vmeeret,  and  in 
like  manner  we  find  in  Cic.  ad  Fam.  L 7. : tantam  vim  habet  in 
the  sense  of  “ so  small  a value.” 

Ut — ita  (sic),  places  sentences  on  an  equality;  but  this  equa- 
lity is  sometimes  limited  to  the  result,  to  which  both  sentences 
lead,  so  that  ut — ita  is  equivalent  to  “ although — still,”  or  “ in- 
deed— but,”  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  20. : Ut  errare,  mi  Plancc,  potu~ 
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isHy  tic  decipi  te  non  potuisse  quit  non  videtf  Liv.  xxi.  35.  : 
Pleraque  Alpium  ah  Italia  sicut  breviora,  ita  arrectiora  sunt, 
are  indeed  shorter,  but  steeper. 

The  adverb  ut,  “ as,”  sometimes  takes  the  signification  of  the 
conjunction  quod,  “because;”  e.  g.  homo,  ut  erat  furiosus,  re~ 
spondit,  the  man,  furious  as  he  was ; i.  e.  because  he  was 
furious  ; Oic.  p»  ^Iutciu  25. ; Atque  ille,  ut  semper  Juit  apertis- 
simus,  non  se  purgavit;  in  Verr.  i.  26. : magnifice  et  ornate,  ut 
erat  in  primis  inter  suos  copiosus,  convivium  comparat,  rich  as  he 
was,  or  because  he  was  rich. 

[§  727.  ] 7.  Instead  of  the  adverbial  numerals  primum,  secundo 
(for  secundum  is  not  often  used,  see  § 123.),  tertium,  quartum, 
unless  the  strict  succession  of  the  numbers  is  required,  the 
ancients  preferred  using  the  ordinal  adverbs  primum,  deinde, 
turn,  denique,  and  generally  in  the  order  here  adopted,  but  some- 
times turn  is  used  once  or  twice  instead  of  deinde,  or  the  series 
is  extended  by  such  expressions  as  accedit,  hue  adde.  Some- 
times denique  is  followed  by  postremo  to  form  the  conclusion  of 
a series,  which  is  otherwise  so  commonly  the  fimction  of  denique, 
that,  even  without  the  other  adverbs  preceding,  it  concludes  a 
series  by  introducing  the  greatest  or  most  important,  and  is 
then  equivalent  to  the  English  “ in  short,”  or  “ in  fine  ; ”e.  g. 
Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  5.  : templa  deorum  immortalium,  tecta  urbis,  vitam 
omnium  civium,  Italiam  denique  totam  ad  exitium  ac  vastitatem 
vocas. 

[§  728.]  8.  The  adverb  Jbrte  differs  in  meaning  from  fortasse 
sad  forsitan  (comp.  §271.),  the  former  signifying  “accident- 
ally,” and  the  two  latter  “ perhaps.”  Forsitan,  according  to  its 
derivation,  is  chiefly  joined  with  the  subjunctive ; i.  e.  it  is  used 
in  those  constructions  the  nature  of  wliich  admits  of  the  sub- 
junctive in  other  connections  also ; e.  g.  forsitan  aliquis  dixerit; 
quod  debeam  forsitan  obtinere.  But  forte  acquires  the  signifi- 
cation of  “ perhaps”  after  some  conjunctions,  especially  after  si, 
nisi,  ne,  num;  c.  g.  siquis  forte  miratur,  if  perhaps  any  one 
should  be  surprised.  Hence  arises  the  frequent  confusion  of 
the  two  particles  in  modem  Latin. 

[§  729.]  9.  Modo  non  and  tantum  non  acquire,  like  the 

Greek  povov  ovk,  the  meaning  of  the  adverb  “nearly”  or  “al- 
most,” for  properly  they  signify  “ only  not  so  much ; ” e.  g. 
Terent  Phorm.  i.  2.  18. : is  senem  per  epistolas  pellexit  modo  non 
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mantes  auri  polUcens;  L e.  paene  or  prope  pollicens;  Liv.  iv.  2, : 
hastes  tantum  nan  areessiverunt;  xxxiv.  40. : nuntii  afferebant, 
tantum  non  jam  captam  Lacedaemonem  esse.  The  same  meaning 
is  also  ex^iresscd  by  tan^m  quod  non,  which  brings  us  still 
nearer  to  the  origin  of  the  expression  ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  45. : 
tantum  quod  hominem  non  nominat,  only  (except)  tliat  he  does 
not  mention  him  by  name ; i.  e.  he  almost  mentions  him  by 
name. 

[§  730.]  10.  Non  ita  is  used  like  the  English  “ not  so,” 

which  is  to  be  explained  by  an  ellipsis,  as  non  ita  longe  aberal, 
he  was  not  so  far  off,  viz.  as  you  might  imagine ; but  it  also 
acquires  the  meaning  of  “ not  exactly,”  “ not  very ; ” i.  e.  it 
becomes  equivalent  to  non  sane,  non  admodum.  Cicero  uses  it 
in  this  sense  only  before  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  before 
verbs  non  ita  valde  is  employed ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  49. : 
simulacra  praeclara,  sed  non  ita  antiqua;  lirut.  66. ; Fimbria 
non  ita  diu  jactare  se  potuit;  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  31. : quibus  ho- 
mines non  ita  valde  moventur,  and  in  many  other  passages. 

[§  730.  A.]  11.  Non  item  is  used  to  express  a certain  oppo- 
sition or  contrast,  and  properly  signifies  “ not  in  the  same 
manner  or  degree,”  but  it  is  usually  rendered  by  the  simple 
“not”  or  “but — not;”  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  32.:  hoc  Herculi  potuit 
fortasse  contingere,  nobis  non  item;  ad  Att.  ii.  21.:  O specta- 
culum  uni  Crasso  jucundum,  ceteris  non  item ! Orat.  43. ; nam 
omnium  magnarum  artium,  sicut  arborum,  altitudo  nos  delectat, 
radices  stirpesque  non  item.  Comp.  § 781. 

[§  731.]  12.  Minus  is  often  used  for  non,  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Dicin.  i. 
14. : Nonnumquam  ea,  quae  praedicta  sunt,  minus  eveniunt.  We 
must  especially  notice  si  minus — at,  if  not — yet,  e.  g.  Cic.  in 
Verr.  v.  27.:  si  minus  supplicio  affici,  at  custodiri  oportebat, — 
and  sin  minus,  “ but  if  not,”  without  a verb,  after  a preceding  si; 
but  with  si  non  the  verb  is  repeated ; Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  1. : 
Quod  si  assecutus  sum,  gaudeo : sin  minus,  hoc  me  tamen  con- 
solor,  quod  posthac  nos  vises;  ad  Att.  ix.  15.:  si  mild  veniam 
dederit,  utar  illius  condicione : sin  minus,  impetrabo  aliquid  a me 
ipso.  Comp.  § 343.  Parum  always  retains  its  proper  signifi- 
cation of  “ not  — enough,”  though  it  may  sometimes  seem  to  be 
used  for  non,  e.  g.  parum  diu  vixit,  he  did  not  live  long  enough ; 
varum  multi  sunt  defensores  nobilitatis,  not  numerous  enough. 
The  English  “ how  little”  is  in  Latin  quam  non,  and  “ so  little” 
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ita  noTif  or  adeo  non,  e.  g.  adeo  non  curabat,  quid  homines  de  se 
loquerentur. 

[§  732.]  13.  Nunc,  as  was  remarked  in  § 285.,  always  ex- 
presses the  time  actually  present,  and  not  merely  relatively 
present,  or  the  time  to  which  a narrator  transfers  himself  for 
the  purpose  of  making  his  description  livelier.  In  a narrative 
we  may  say  in  English,  e.  g.  Caesar  now  thought  that  he  ought 
not  to  hesitate  any  longer ; but  the  now  in  this  sentence  must  be 
rendered  in  Latin  by  : tunc,  or  turn,  Caesar  non  diutius  sihi  cunc-^ 
tandum  censebat,  (In  the  connection  of  sentences,  however, yam 
may  be  used  instead,  see  § 286.)  In  speaking  of  the  time  ac- 
tually present  we  say,  e.  g.  nunc  primum  somnia  me  eludunt,  or 
eluserunt,  this  is  the  first  time  that  a dream  deceives  me,  or  has 
deceived  me.  In  a narrative,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  say ; 
somnia  tunc  primum  se  dicebat  elusisse.  See  the  passage  in 
Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  3.  This  rule  is  observed  throughout.  Re- 
specting the  same  use  of  ille  in  contradistinction  to  hie,  see 
§ 703.  v 

[§  733.]  14.  The  conjunction  dum  (while)  alters  its  meaning 
when  added  to  negatives,  and  becomes  an  adverb  signifying 
“ yet,”  as  nondum  or  hauddum,  not  yet ; nequedum  or  necdum, 
and  not  yet;  nullusdum,  no  one  yet;  nihildum,  nothing  yet; 
e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  10. : Quid  agat  f rater  mens  si  scis,  nc- 
quedum  Roma  est  profectus,  scribas  ad  me  velim  ; Sueton.  Caes. 
7. : Caesar  quum  Gades  venisset,  animadversa  apud  Herculis 
templum  Magni  Alexandri  imagine,  ingemuit  quasi  pertaesus  ig~ 
naviam  suam,  quod  nihildum  a se  memorabile  actum  esset  in  aetate, 
qua  jam  Alexander  orbem  terrae  subegisset.  Hence,  when  at- 
tached to  the  negative  adverb  vix — vixdum  it  signifies  “ scarcely 
yet,”  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  2. : Vixdum  epistolam  tuam  legeram, 
quum  ad  me  Curtius  venit. 

[§  734.]  15.  The  conjunction  vel  (or),  which  originally  serves 
to  correct  an  expression,  acquired  through  an  ellipsis  the  meaning 
of  the  adverb  "even,”  and  enhances  the  sense  of  the  word 
modified  by  it ; ■ e.  g.  Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  2. : quum  Sophocles  vel  optime 
scripserit  Electram,  tamen  male  conversam  Attii  mihi  legendam 
puto, — here  the  expression  is  to  be  explained  by  supplying  the 
word  bene  before  vel.  In  this  sense  vel  is  used  frequently,  as  in 
Cicero  : hac  re  vel  maxime  praestat ; quam  sint  morosi  qui  amant, 
vel  ex  hoc  intelligi  potest ; isfo  modo  vel  consulatus  vituperabilis 
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est ; per  me  vel  stertas  licet.  The  derivation  of  this  particle 
from  vcUc  (wilt  thou  ?)  accounts  for  its  signifying  for  example,” 
or  “to  mention  a case  at  once;”  c.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  13.: 
Maras  tuns  quidem,  sed  suaves  accipio  littcras : vel  quas  proxime 
acceperam,  quam  prudentes  I p.  Flacc.  33.  : Ita  scitotey  judices, 
esse  cetera.  Vel  quod  ait  L.  Flaccum  sihi  dare  cupisse,  ut  a fide 
se  abduceret,  IIS.  vicies.  Velut  is  more  frequently  used  in  this 
sense ; e.  g.  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  35. : Non  elogia  monumentorum  hoc 
significant  ? velut  hoc  ad  portain  ; de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  48. : Veluti 
crocodili — simulac  niti  possunt,  aquam  persequuntur. 

[§  735.]  16.  The  conjunction  nisiy  by  omitting  its  verb  or 

uniting  it  with  the  leading  verb,  acquires  the  sense  of  tlie 
adverb  “ except,”  which  is  genendly  expressed  by  pro£terquam 
or  the  preposition  praeter.  (See  § 323.)  This,  however,  is  the 
case  only  after  negatives  and  negative  questions ; e.  g.  Nep. 
Milt.  4.  : Athenienses  auxilium  nusquam  ?iisi  a Lacedaemoniis 
petiverunt  ; Cic.  p.  Plane.  33. : Quid  est  pietasy  nisi  voluntas 
grata  in  parentes  ? p.  Sext.  60.  Quern  unquam  se?iatus  civem 
nisi  me  nationihus  exteris  commendavit? — instead  of  which  we 
might  say  in  the  first  passage,  praeterquam  a Lacedaemoniisy  and 
in  the  second  praeter  me;  and  we  must  say  so,  when  no  nega- 
tive precedes,  e.  g.  Liv.  xxiv.  16.:  praeda  omnis  praeterquam 
homiiium  captorum  (or  praeter  homines  captos)  militi  concessa  est. 
But  the  expression  “ except  that”  may  be  rendered  in  Latin 
either  by  7iisi  quod  or  praeterquam  quody  so  that  here  we  may 
have  nisi  without  a preceding  negative  ; e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  1. : 
Tusculanum  et  Pompeianum  me  valde  delectanty  nisi  quod  me 
acre  alieno  ohruerunt.  {Nisi  ut  are  likewise  joined  together,  but 
in  a different  sense,  ut  retaining  its  proper  signification ; e.  g. 
nihil  aliud  ex  hac  re  quaerOy  nisi  ut  homines  intelliganty  except  that 
people  may  see.) 

As  the  Latin  nisi  after  negatives  is  rendered  in  English  not 
only  by  “ except,”  but  by  “ than,”  the  beginner  must  beware 
of  translating  this  “than”  by  quam.  It  is  only  after  nihil  aliud 
that  we  may  use  either  nisi  or  quamy  nisi  referring  to  nihily  and 
quam  to  aliud.  The  difference  is  this,  that  nihil  aliud  nisi  sig- 
nifies “nothing  further”  or  “nothing  more,”  and  nihil  aliud 
quam  “ nothing  else,”  or  no  other  thing  but  this  particular 
one.”  Hence,  Cicero  {de  Orat.  iL  12.)  says:  Erat  historia  nihil 
aliud  nisi  annalium  confectio  (but  it  should  be  more) ; de  Off.  i. 
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23. : BeUutn  ita  suscipiatur,  ut  nihil  alitid  nisi  pax  quaesita  vi- 
deatur  (and  not  other  advantagee  besides) ; Tusc.  i.  34. : Nihil 
alittd  est  discere,  nisi  recordari.  Praeter  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  2. : nec  cuidquam  aliud  est  philosophia 
prater  stadium  sapientiae  (nothing  more).  But  in  de  Leg.  i.  8. 
we  read:  Virtus  est  nihil  aliud  quam  in  se  perfecta  et  ad  summum 
perducta  natura  (this  definition  comprising  everything);  Nep. 
Lys.  1. : Nihil  aliud  molitus  est  quam  ut  omnes  civitates  in  sua 
teneret  potestate.  Quam  must  as  a matter  of  course  be  used, 
when  it  refers  to  a comparative,  as  nihil  magis  timeo  quam  ilium. 

F.  Prepositions. 

[§  736.]  The  use  of  every  separate  preposition  has  been 
fully  explained  in  Chap.  LXV.,  and  there  is  no  further  general 
remark  to  be  made,  except  that  the  beginner  must  be  cautioned, 
not  to  join  two  prepositions  as  we  do  in  English ; e.  g.  “ to 
speak /or  and  against  a law,”  or  “ I have  learned  this  with,  and 
to  some  extent  from,  him.”  The  only  mode  of  rendering  these 
sentences  in  Latin  is : pro  lege  et  contra  legem  dicere  ; haec  cum 
eo,  partim  etiam  ah  eo  didici.  Those  dissyllabic  prepositions 
only,  which  are  also  used  without  a noun  and  as  adverbs,  may 
follow  another,  without  being  joined  with  a case ; e.  g.  Cicero : 
quod  aut  secundum  naturam  esset,  aut  contra  ; Livy : cis  Padum 
ultraque.  Caesar  (IBe//.  Cm.  iii.  72.)  reverses  the  order:  intra 
extraque  munitiones.  Compare  also  § 794. 

G.  Conjunctions. 

[§  737.]  1.  Respecting  the  signification  of  the  several  con- 

junctions see  Chap.  LXVII.  Those  who  wish  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  cannot  bestow  too 
much  attention  to  this  part  of  speech.  From  a careful  observ- 
ation of  their  use  in  good  authors  we  Icam  that  many  com- 
binations have,  in  fact,  quite  a different  meaning  from  what  lies 
on  the  surface. 

Atque  adeo,  properly  “ and  even,”  acquires  the  power  of  cor- 
recting that  which  precedes,  and  also  enhances  the  sense ; hence 
it  becomes  equivalent  tore/  potius,  “or  rather.”  (See  §336. 
Compare  what  is  said  of  immo  in  § 277.)  E.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr, 
iii.  8.:  Tu  homo  minimi  consilii,  nullius  auctoritatis,  injussu 
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populi  ac  senatus,  tota  Sicilia  recusante,  cum  maxima  detrimeuto 
atquf  adeo  exitio  vectigalium,  totam  Hieronicam  legem  sustulisti. 
At  quam  legem  corrigif,  judices,  atque  adeo  totam  tollitf  and: 
Verres  tot  annis  atque  adeo  saeculis  inventus  est. 

[§  738.]  2.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  following  pecu- 

liarity of  the  Latin  language : when  the  negative  power  of  a 
projiosition  is  not  expressed  by  non,  but  contained  in  some  other 
word,  the  negative  is  usually  combined  with  the  copulative 
conjunction ; hence,  instead  of  et  and  ut  with  the  negatives  }iemo, 
nihil,  nullus,  nunquam,  we  find  mueh  more  frequently  neque 
(nec)  and  ne  with  the  corresponding  affirmative  words  quisquam, 
ullus,  unqiiam,  usquom.  It  must  however  be  observed  (see 
§ 709.),  that  “ in  order  that  no  one”  is  rendered  in  Latin  by  ne 
quis,  and  never  by  ne  quisquam.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  ne  cannot  be  used  everywhere,  and  that  ut  nemo,  ut  nullus, 
&C.,  are  required  in  all  cases  in  which  ut  non  must  be  employed 
and  not  ne.  (See  § 532.)  E.  g.  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  12. : impedit  enim 
consilium  voluptas  ac  mentis,  ut  ita  dicam,  praestringit  oculos,  nee 
habet  ullum  cum  virtute  commercium  ; ibid.  19.:  horae  quidem 
cedunt,  et  dies  et  menses  et  anni:  nec  praeteritum  tempus  unquam 
reoertitur ; Sallust,  Cat.  29.:  Senatus  decrevit,  darent  operam 
consules,  ne  quid  respublica  detrimenti  caperet;  Caes.  BelL  Gall. 
i.  46. : Caesar  suis  imperavit,  ne  quod  omnino  telum  in  hastes 
rejicerent. 

[§  739.]  3.  When  any  clause  Inserted  in  another  has  impeded 

or  disturbed  the  construction,  the  return  to  the  construction  of 
the  leading  sentence  is  indicated  by  one  of  the  conjunctions 
igitur,  verum,  verumtamen,  sed,  sed  tamai,  which  we  eommonly 
render  by  “ I say.”  In  Latin,  too,  inquam  is  sometimes  so  used 
(as  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  29.  67,  p.  Muren.  30.  63.),  but  the  con- 
junctions are  much  more  common ; Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  16. : M.  Cato 
sententiam  dixit,  hujus  nostri  Catonis  pater : (^ut  enim  ceteri  ex  pa- 
tribus,  sic  hie,  qui  illud  lumen  progenuit,  ex  Jilio  est  nominandus) ; 
is  igitur  judex  ita  pronuntiavit,  emptori  damnum  praestari  opor- 
tere;  Philip,  ii.  32.:  Primum  quum  Caesar  ostendisset,  se,prius- 
quam  prqficisceretur,  Dolabellam  consulem  esse  jussvrum : quern 
negant  regem,  qui  et  faceret  semper  ejusmodi  aliquid  et  diceret ; 
sed  quum  Caesar  ita  dixisset,  turn  hie  bonus  augur  eo  se  sacerdotio 
praeditum  esse  dixit,  &c.  See  Ileusinger  on  this  passage,  and 
compare  in  Cat.  iii.  2.  init. ; p.  Plane.  4. ; de  Leg.  ii.  1. : Quare 
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ujite  mirabar — $ed  mirabar,  ut  dixi,  &c.  As  for  the  other  con- 
junctions used  in  this  manner,  seefn  Cat  iv.  11. ; Philip.  37.; 
de  Fin.  ii.  22. ; p.  Rose.  Am.  43. ; in  Verr.  iii.  2.  init ; ad  Att 
i.  10.  init. ; p.  Sext  10.  init.  Nam  is  also  employ etl  in  this 
way,  as  p.  Plane.  41.  Itaque  is  doubtful  in  Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  6. 
19.,  but  occurs  in  Liv.  ii.  12.  init. 

[§  740.]  4.  Siquis  often  seems  to  stand  for  the  relative  pro- 

noun, as  in  Greek  situ  for  oaris ; but  it  always  contains  the 
idea  of  “ perhaps,”  which  it  naturally  retains  from  its  proper 
signification  of  a possible  condition ; e.  g.  Liv.  xxi.  37. : Nuda 
fere  Alpium  eaeumina  sunt,  et  si  quid  est  pabuli,  obruunt  nives  ; 
Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  25. : iste  quasi  praeda  sibi  adveeta,  non  praer 
donibus  eaptis,  si  qui  senes  aut  deformes  erant,  eos  in  hostium 
numero  dueit,  qui  aliquid  formae,  aetatis,  artificiique  habebant, 
abducit  omnes ; Brut.  69.:  Cosconius  nullo  acumine,  earn 

tamen  verborum  copiam,  si  quam  habebat,  populo  praebebat. 
Erncsti  projxiscd  to  strike  out  si,  but  it  may  be  explained  in  the 
manner  stated  above,  for  Cicero  docs  not  even  like  to  admit  that 
Cosconius  possessed  copia  verborUm  ; and  in  a similar  manner 
he  speaks  with  some  doubt  of  his  own  eloquence,  c.  87. : etsi  tu 
melius  existimare  videris  de  ea,  si  quam  nune  habemus,  facultate, 
and  also  Divin.  in  Caee.  15.:  ipse  Allienus  ex  ea  facultate,  si 
quam  habet,  aliquantum  detracturus  est. 

[§  741.]  5.  The  conjunction  et  (que  and  atque)  not  unfre- 

quently  connects  two  substantives  and  places  them  on  an  equality 
with  each  other,  although  properly  one  bears  to  the  other  the 
ridation  of  a genitive  or  an  adjective.  This  kind  of  connection 
is  called  Sid  Bimlv,  that  is,  one  idea  is  expressed  by  two  words 
independent  of  each  other,  for  a genitive  and  an  adjective 
when  joined  to  a substantive  constitute  only  one  idea.  When, 
e.  g.  Virg.  Georg.  1.  192.  says:  pateris  libamus  et  auro,  it  is 
equivalent  to  pateris  nureis ; and  Aen.  i.  61.:  molem  et  monies 
insuper  altos  imposuit,  equivalent  to  molem  altorum  montium. 
But  similar  expressions  occur  also  in  prose,  and  oratorical  diction 
thereby  gains  in  fulness  and  power;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  13.: 
ut  saepe  homines  aegri  morbogravi,  quum  aestu  febrique  jactantur 
i.  e.  aestu  febris  ; p.  Flacc.  2. : qtiem  plurimi  does  devincti  ne- 
cessitudine  ac  vetustate  defendant,  i.  C.  vetustate  necessitudinis ; 
p.  Arch.  6. : ex  his  studiis  haec  quoque  crescit  oratio  et  facultas, 
i.  e.  facultas  dicendi ; in  Verr.  v.  14. : jus  imaginis  ad  memoriam 
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posteritatemque  prodere,  i.  e.  ad  memoriam  potteritatis ; ibid.  iv. 
35. ; complesse  coronis  et  Jloribus  ; and  in  Curt.  iv.  17. ; naoigia 
redimifa  Jloribus  coronisque,  with  garlands  of  flowers.  It  is  par- 
ticularly frequent  in  Tacitus,  as  Ann.  ii.  69. : earmina  et  devo- 
tiones  reperiebantur,  for  earmina  devotionum  ; iL  83. : tempore  ae 
spatio,  for  temporis  spatio ; xii.  27.:  veteranos  eoloniamque  de- 
ducere,  for  coloniam  veteranorum.  Of  a somewhat  difierent, 
though  similar,  kind  are  those  combinations  of  substantives, 
where  the  second  contains  a more  accurate  definition  of  the 
general  meaning  of  the  first  The  substantive  which  occurs 
most  frequently  in  such  combinations  is  vis,  as  vi  et  armis,  vi  ac 
minis,  vi  et  eontentione,  vi  ac  necessitate. 


CHAP.  LXXXV. 

PLEONASM. 

[§  742.]  1.  Pleonasm  is  that  mode  of  expression  in  which 

several  words  of  the  same  or  similar  meaning  are  accumulated, 
or  in  which  a thought  is  conveyed  in  more  words  than  are 
necessary  to  express  the  meaning. 

2.  The  first  kind  of  pleonasm  does  not,  properly  speaking, 
belong  to  Latin  grammar.  Good  authors  accumulate  words  of 
similar  meaning  only  when  they  intend  to  set  forth  a particular 
thing  forcibly  and  emphatically,  and  they  take  care  that  there 
is  a certain  gradation  in  the  words  they  put  together,  as  in 
relinqnere  ac  deserere,  deserere  ac  derelinquere ; aversari  et 
execrari ; rogo  te  oroque,  oro  te  atque  obseero ; gaudeo  vehe- 
menterque  laetor,  laetor  et  triumpho ; hoc  animis  eorum  insitum 
atque  innatum  videtur  esse ; agitatur  et  perterretur  Furiarum 
taedis  ardentibus ; hoe  maxime  vestros  animos  excitare  atque 
iiiflammare  debet.  Innumerable  instances  of  this  kind  are  found 
in  the  orators,  and  they  constitute  a great  part  of  the  copia 
verborum  which  is  required  of  orators.  But  they  go  even 
further,  and  when  their  endeavour  to  accumulate  words  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis  becomes  still  more  striking,  it  is  called  a rhe- 
torlc.al  figure ; e.  g.  when  Cicero  {in  Cat.  i.  5.)  calls  on  Catiline 
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to  quit  Borne : Qim2«  qwum  ita  tint,  Catilina,  perge  quo  coepisti: 
egredere  aliquando  ex  urbe : patent  portae ; prqficiscere ; and 
where  he  deacribes  Catiline's  flight  (in  Cat.  ii.  1.) : Ahiit,  ex- 
cettit,  evatit,  erupit.  But  in  grammar  we  have  to  notice  only 
certain  combinations,  which  by  usage  have  become  so  familiar, 
tliat  they  do  not  appear  to  eontain  any  particular  emphasis, 
as  cam  et  fortuito,  forte  fortuna,  forte  temere,  prudent  scient, 
vivut  videntgue,  volent  propitius,  fundere  et  fugare ; and  some 
legal  and  political  expressions,  where  it  was  originally  in- 
tended, by  an  accurate  phraseology,  to  prevent  a wrong  or 
ambiguous  application.  Expressions  of  this  kind  are  pecunia 
capta  conciliata,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  94.;  ager  datut  atsignaluf, 
Philip.  V.  19.;  nihil  aequi  boni  impetravit,  Philip,  ii.  37.;  quum 
Brutut  exercitum  conscripserit  compararit,  in  a decree  of  the 
M-nate,  Philip,  v.  13.,  and  others. 

[§  743.]  3.  The  second  kind  of  pleonasm  belongs  to  grammar, 

in  as  much  as  certain  redundant  expressions  arc  sanctioned  by 
usage,  and  can  no  longer  be  considered  faulty.  But  we  must 
not  suppose  that  a thing  expressed  by  a redundancy  of  words  is 
quite  equivalent  to  a shorter  expression  which  we  may  meet 
with  elsewhere.  The  language  of  good  authors  is  not  arbitrary 
in  tills  respect,  and  two  modes  of  expression  never  have  quite 
the  same  meaning.  It  is  not,  however,  our  object  here  to  trace 
such  differences  in  their  minutest  details,  but  only  in  general  to 
mention  those  cases  in  which  the  Latin  usage  employs  more 
words  than  appear  necessary  to  a person  who  judges  of  it  by 
the  standard  of  a modern  language. 

4.  A preceding  substantive  is  often  repeated  after  the  relative 
pronoun  ; e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Place.  33. : habetis  causam  inimicitiarum, 
qua  cauta  inflammatus  Decianus  ad  Laelium  detulerit  hanc  ac- 
cutationem  ; de  Oral.  i.  38. : quum  obsignes  tubcllas  clientis  tui, 
quibut  in  tabellis  id  sit  scriptum  ; in  Verr.  iii.  79. : qtiurn  in  eo 
ordine  videamus  esse  multos  non  idonens,  qui  nrdo  industriae  pro- 
positus c.it  et  dignitati ; Diein.  in  Cacc.  1.:  si  quod  tempus  acci- 
disset,  quo  tempore  aliquid  a me  requirerent.  It  is  especially  fre- 
quent in  Caesar,  as  Bell.  GalL  i.  6.:  erant  omnino  itinera  duo, 
quihus  itineribus  domo  cxire  possent ; but  it  is  most  frequent,  and 
appears  indeed  to  have  been  customary,  with  the  word  dies;  e.  g. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  11.:  dies  enim  nullus  erat,  Antii  quum  essem,  quo  die 
non  melius  scirem  Romac  quid  ageretur,  quam  ii  qui  erant  Rnmae; 
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Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  3. : fore  in  armis  certo  die,  qtd  dies  futurus  erat 
a.  d.  VI.  Cal.  Novembres.  A great  many  passages  of  this  kind 
are  found  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  and  it  was  the  regular  practice 
to  say  pridie  and  postridie  ejus  diei.  The  repetition  of  the  sub- 
stantive is  necessary  when  there  are  two  preceding  the  relative, 
and  when  it  becomes  doubtful  to  which  of  them  the  relative 
refers ; e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Sext.  45. : Duo  genera  semper  in  hac  civitate 
fuerunt  eorum,  qui  versari  in  re  publica  atque  in  ea  se  excellentius 
gerere  studuerunt,  quibus  ex  generibus  alteri  se  populares,  alteri 
optimates  et  haberi  et  esse  voluerunt ; p.  Place.  35. : litteras  misit 
de  cillico  P.  Septimii,  hominis  ornati,  qui  villicus  caedem  fecerat. 

• [§  ^'*'*■1  pronouns  is  and  iUe  are  superfluously  added 

to  quidem,  and  the  personal  pronouns  ego,  tu,  nos,  vos,  though 
already  implied  in  the  verb,  are  sometimes  expressed  separately, 
see  §§  278.  and  801.  Respecting  is,  see  above,  § 699.,  and  Cic. 
Tusc.  iv.  3. : Sapientiae  studium  vetus  id  quidem  in  nostris ; sed 
tamen  ante  Laelii  aetatem  et  Scipionis  non  reperio  quos  appellart 
possim  nominatim.  llle  is  thus  found  frequently,  as  Cic.  de  Off. 
i.  29. : Ludo  autem  etjoco  uti  illo  quidem  licet,  sed  sicut  somno  ct 
quietibus  ceteris  turn,  quum  gravibus  seriisque  rebus  satisfecerimus  ; 
Tusc.  i.  3. : Multi  jam  esse  Latini  libri  dicuntur  seripti  incon- 
siderate ab  optimis  illis  quidem  viris,  sed  non  satis  eruditis;  ad 
Pam.  xii.  30. : O hominem  semper  ilium  quidem  mihi  aptum, 
nunc  vero  ctiam  suavem  ! i/fc  is  further  superfluous  after  af; 
e.g.  Curt.  iii.  19.:  Hi  magnopere  suadebant,  ut  retro  abiret 
spatiososque  Mesopotamiae  campos  repeteret ; si  id  consilium 
damnaret,  at  ille  dividcret  saltern  copias  innumerabiles.  Is 
(sometimes  also  hie),  when  referring  to  something  mentioned 
before,  seems  to  us  to  be  superfluous,  but  is  used  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis  ; e.  g.  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  38. : Quae  cum  aliqua  pertur- 
batione  jiunt,  ea  non  possunt  Us,  qui  adsunt,  probari;  i.  35. ; 
(Xatura)  formam  nostrum  reliquamque  figuram,  in  qua  esse 
species  honesta,  earn  posuit  in  promptu  : quae  partes  autem  cor- 
poris ad  naturae  nccessitatem  datae  aspectum  essent  deformem 
habiturac,  eas  contexit  atque  abdidit ; ii.  6. : Male  se  res  habet, 
quum,  quod  virtute  effici  debet,  id  temptatur  pecunia.  In  Livy, 
xxii.  30.  in  fin.  ut  vix  cum  eadem  gente  bellum  esse  crederent, 
cujus  terribilem  earn  famam  a patribus  accepissent,  the  earn  refers 
to  something  implied,  which  we  may  express  by  “ so  frightful.” 
[§  745.]  6.  The  monosyllabic  prepositions  ab,  ad,  de,  ex,  and 
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in  are  often  pleonastically  repeated,  but  according  to  the  ob- 
Berration  of  some  critics,  only  when  two  substantives,  although 
united  by  et,  are  yet  to  be  considered  as  distinct.  Hence  we 
should  not  say  ad  ludum  et  ad  jocum  facti,  but  we  may  say 
deincept  de  beneficenJtia  ac  de  liberaHtate  dicamus,  if  the  two 
qualities  are  not  to  be  mixed  together,  but  considered  sepa- 
rately. This  theory  seems  plaqsible ; but  the  texts  of  the  Latin 
authors,  especially  of  Cicero,  such  as  they  are  at  present,  do  not 
enable  us  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion,  since  a preposition 
is  very  often  repeated,  when  the  substantives  really  belong 
together  and  are  of  a kindred  nature,  while  it  is  omitted  in 
cases  of  the  opposite  kind.  Comp.  Heusinger  on  Cic.  de  Off.  i. 
14.  init. ; and  my  note  on  the  Divinat,  in  Caec.  13.  But  it 
may  be  considered  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  wherever  the  sub- 
stantives are  separated  by  et — et,  the  preposition  must  be  re- 
peated ; e.  g.  Ci&  de  Off.  L 34. : ut  eorum  et  in  beUicia  et  in 
eivilibits  cfficiis  vigeat  indtistria. 

The  preposition  inter  is  frequently  repeated  by  Cicero  after 
the  verb  interesse  ; e.  g.  LaeL  25. : quid  intersit  inter  popularem, 
id  est,  cuserUatorem  et  levem  civem,  et  inter  constantem,  severum  et 
gravem  ; de  Fin.  i.  9. : interesse  enim  inter  argumentum  et  inter 
mediocrem  animadversionem.  Other  writers  repeat  it  after  other 
verbs  also,  as  Liv.  x.  7. : certatum  inter  Ap.  Claudium  maxime 
ferunt  et  inter  P.  Decium. 

[§  746.]  7.  The  dative  of  the  personal  pronouns  frequently 
seems  to  be  used  pleonastically,  as  it  expresses  a relation  of  an 
action  to  a person  which  is  often  almost  imperceptible.  See 
above  § 408.,  and  Drakenborch  on  Sil.  Itol.  i.  46. ; Burmann 
on  Fhaedr.  i.  22.  3.  But  the  addition  of  sibi  to  suns,  or  rather 
to  suo,  for  so  we  find  it  in  the  few  passages  (especiidly  of  the 
comic  writers)  where  this  peculiarity  occurs,  is  a real  pleonasm. 
Something  analogous  to  it  in  English  is  tlie  addition  of  the 
word  “ own  ” to  possessive  pronouns.  t*laut.  Capt.  Prol.  50. : 
ignorans  suo  sibi  sennt  patri;  ibid.  L 1. 12. : suo  sibi  suco  vivunt ; 
Terent.  Adelph.  v.  8.  in  fin. : suo  sibi  hunc  gladio  jugulo. 

[§  747.]  8.  Potius  and  magis  are  sometimes  used  pleonas- 

tically with  malle  and  praestare  ; e.  g.  Cic.  Divin.  in  Caec.  0.: 
ab  omnibus  se  desertos  potius  quarn  abs  te  defensos  esse  mabmt ; 
Liv.  xxii.  34. : qui  magis  vere  vincere  quam  diit  imperare  nialit ; 
Cic.  in  Pis.  7.1  ut  emori  potius  quam  servire  praestaret.  Comp. 
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Balb.  8.  in  fin.,  with  the  notes  of  Emeeti  and  GaratonL 
Hence  we  eoraetimes  find  it  also  with  comparatives,  as  Cic. 
in  /Va.  14. : mihi  in  tanto  omnium  mortalium  odio,  justo  prae- 
tertim  et  dehito,  quaevis  fuga  potius  quam  uUa  provincia  essei 
optatior.  Comp.  p.Lig.  2. ; de  Oral.  ii.  74.  j de  Nat,  Dear.  iL  13. 
The  pleonasm  of  prius,  ante  and  rursut  with  verbs  compounded 
with  prae,  ante  and  re,  is  of  a similar  kind.  See  Drakenborch 
on  Liv.  i.  3.  § 4. 

9.  Respecting  the  superfluous  genitives  loci,  locorum,  ter- 
rarum,  gentium,  and  gut  in  the  phrase  quoad  ejut  fieri  potett, 
sec  § 434. ; and  for  id  quod,  instead  of  quod  alone,  see  § 371. 

[§  748.]  10.  Sic,  ita,  id,  hoc,  illud,  are  very  often  super- 

fluously used,  as  a preliminary  announcement  of  a proposition, 
and  added  to  the  verb  on  which  this  proposition  depends ; e.  g. 
Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  3. : Sic  a majoribus  suis  acceperant,  tanta  populi 
Romani  esse  beneficia,  ut  etiam  injurias  nostrorum  hominum  per- 
ferendas  ptUarent ; ad  Fam.  xiii.  10. : qmtm  sibi  ita  persuasisset 
ipse,  meas  de  se  accurate  scriptas  litteras  maximum  apxid  le  pondus 
habituras,  &C. ; ad  Att.  i.  10. : hoc  te  intelUgere  volo,  pergraviter 
ilium  esse  offenswm;  ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  1. : te  illud  admoneo,  ut 
quotidie  meditere,  resistendum  esse  iracundiax  ; and  afterwards : iUud 
te  et  oro  et  hortor,  ut  in  extrema  parte  muneris  tui  diligentissimus 
sis.  These  pleonastic  additions,  as  wc  remarked  above,  have  no 
influence  on  the  construction  of  propositions,  and  we  find  only 
in  a few  instances  that  a pronoun  or  sic  is  followed  by  ut, 
whicli  would  not  othenvise  be  used,  as  Cie.  de  Oral.  iii.  34. : 
de  cujus  dicendi  copia  sic  accepimus,  ut,  &c. ; Tusc.  iv.  21. : ita 
enim  definit,  ut  perturbatio  sit ; ibid.  6. : Est  Zenonis  haec  de- 
finitio,  ut  perturbatio  sit  aversa  a recta  ratione  animi  commotio. 
This  must  be  eonsidered  as  a contraction  of  sentences,  as  vt 
should  properly  be  followed  by  a verb  denoting  “ to  say  ” or 
“ to  think,”  with  an  accusat.  with  the  infinitive ; e.  g.  in  the 
last  mentioned  passage:  ut  dicat  (putet)  perturbationem  esse. 
In  the  phrase  hoc,  illud,  id  agere  ut,  however,  the  pronoun  is 
established  by  custom  and  necessary’.  See  § 614. 

[§  749.]  11.  A kind  of  pleonastical  expression  is  observed  in 

quoting  indirectly  the  words  of  another;  e.g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iiL 
7. : A Fausania,  Lentuli  liberto,  accenso  meo,  audivi  quum  diceret, 
te  secum  esse  questum,  quod  tibi  obviam  non  prodissem  ; Brut.  56. : 
Jpsius  Snlpieii  nulla  oratio  est ; saepe  ex  eo  audiebam,  quum  se 
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teribere  neque  consueste  tuque  -posse  diceret,  and  in  manj  other 
passages ; comp,  in  Verr.  i.  61.  init. ; de  Fin.  t.  19.  in  fin. : de 
Orat.  i.  28. ; Philip,  ix.  4. : atque  ita  locutus  est  ut  auctoritatem 
vestram  vitae  suae  se  diceret  anteferre  ; in  Verr.  y.  18. : ejusmodi 
de  te  voluisti  sermonem  esse  omnium,  palam  ut  loquerentur  ; Liv. 
zxiL  32. : atque  ita  verba  facta,  ut  dicerenL 

[§  760.]  12.  A similar  pleonasm  is  often  foimd  with  the 

verba  of  thinking,  believing,  &c.,  inasmuch  as  putare  and  ex- 
istimare  are  expressly  added  in  the  dependent  sentence,  although 
a word  of  similar  meaning  has  preceded ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii. 
75. : Cogitate  nunc,  quum  ilia  (Sicilia)  sit  insula,  quae  undique 
exitus  maritimos  habeat,  quid  ex  ceteris  locis  exportatum  putetis, 
instead  of  cogitate  quid  exportatum  sit ; ibid.  iv.  1. : genus  ipsum 
prius  cognoscite,  judices ; deinde  fortasse  nonvuignopvre  quaeretis, 
quo  id  nomine  appellandum  putetis,  where  quo  nomine  appelletis 
would  bo  quite  sufficient;  p.  Leg.  Man.  13.:  turn  facilius 
statuetis,  quid  apud  exteras  nationes  fieri  existimetis,  and  in 
several  other  passages  of  this  oration,  especially  chap.  9. : sed 
ea  VOS  conjectura  perspicite,  quantum  illud  helium  factum  putetis, 
where  Emesti  found  difficulties;  Quin  til.  i.  10.:  in  hac  fuere 
sententia  ut  existimarent. 

Such  a redundancy  occurs  also  with  licet,  when  depending  on 
permittitur  and  conceditur ; c.  g.  Cic.  in  Jtull.  ii.  1 3. : totam 
Italiam  suis  coloniis  ut  complete  liceat  permittitur,  and  after- 
wards: quacunque  velint  summo  cum  imperio  vagari  ut  liceat 
conceditur;  in  Verr.ii.  18.:  neque  enim  permissum  est,  ut  im- 
pune  nobis  liceat ; de  Off.  iii.  4. : nobis  autem  nostra  Academia 
magnam  licentiam  dat,  ut  quodcunque  maxime  probabile  occurrat, 
id  nostro  jure  liceat  defendere.  For  other  peculiarities  of  this 
kind  see  Heusinger  on  Nep.  Milt.  1. : Delphos  dehberatum  missi 
sunt,  qui  consulerent  ApolUnem. 

[§  751.]  13.  Videri  in  dependent  sentences  is  often  used  in 

a singularly  tautological  manner,  as  Cic.  p.  Leg.  Man.  10. : 
Restat,  ut  de  imperatore  ad  id  bellum  deligendo  ac  tantis  rebus 
praeficiendo  dicendum  esse  videatur  ; ibid.  20. : Reliquum  est,  ut 
de  Q.  Catuli  auctoritate  et  sententia  dicendum  esse  videatur.  In 
other  cases  too  it  is  a favourite  practice  of  Cicero  to  make  a 
circumlocution  of  a simple  verb  by  means  of  videri,  which  how- 
ever is  not  to  be  considered  as  a pleonasm,  but  as  a peculiarity 
of  this  writer,  who  likes  to  soften  his  expression  by  represent- 
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ing  facts  as  matters  of  opinion,  and  consequently  as  subject  to 
doubt ; e.  g.  p.  Leg*  Man.  14. : Et  quisquam  diibitabitf  quin  hoc 
tantum  helium  huic  transmittendum  sity  qui  ad  omnia  nostrae 
memoriae  hella  conjicienda  divino  quodam  consilio  natus  esse 
videatur  f another  writer  would,  p>erhaps,  have  said  simply  qui 
divino  consilio  natus  cst.  Cicero  softens  the  strong  and  some- 
what offensive  expression  by  videri,  and  the  " divine  decree  ” by 
his  peculiar  quidam.  We  know  from  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
de  Oratorihus  (c.  1.  and  23.),  that  Cicero’s  own  contemporaries 
remarked  upon  the  frequent  use  of  his  favourite  conclusion  esse 
videatur;  but  it  was  certainly  not  the  subjunctive,  at  which 
they  took  offence,  for  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  construc- 
tion, but  the  use  of  videri  in  cases  where  there  was  no  occasion 
for  representing  a fact  as  a mere  matter  of  opinion.  But  we 
prefer,  without  hesitation,  Cicero’s  views  as  to  propriety  of 
expression,  to  the  judgment  of  later  writers,  who  lived  at  a time 
w hen  the  language  began  to  lose  its  natural  elasticity  of  ex- 
pression. 

[§  752.]  14.  Respecting  the  circumlocution  of  facere  uty  see 
§619.  A similar  circumlocution  by  means  of  est  ut  is  espe- 
cially frequent  in  Terence,  e.  g.  Phorm.  ii.  1.  40. : Si  est  culpam 
ut  Antipho  in  se  admiserity  if  it  is  the  case  that  Antipho  is  in 
fault,  equivalent  to  si  Antipho  culpam  admisit ; Horat:  Epist.  i. 
12.  2. ; non  est  ut  copia  major  a Jove  donari  possit  tibi.  The 
same  occurs  in  the  following  passages  of  Cicero,  Orat*^  59. : est 
autem  ut  id  maxime  deceaty  non  id  solum  ; p.  Coel.  20. : quando 
enim  hoc  factum  non  estf  quando  reprehensum?  quando  non  per- 
missum  ? quando  denique  fuit  uty  quod  licety  non  liceret  ? i.  e. 
quando  non  licuity  quod  licet  ? de  Off,  ii.  8. : haec  est  una  res 
prorsus  ut  non  multum  differat  inter  summos  et  mediocres  viros, 
i.  e.  haec  una  res  non  multum  differt.  But  est  uty  instead  of  est 
cury  is  of  a different  kind.  See  § 562. 

The  same  circumlocution  is  also  made,  though  very  seldom, 
by  means  of  est  with  the  infinitive,  e.  g.  Propert  i.  10.  13. : Ne 
sit  tibi,  Galley  montes  semper  adirey  equivalent  to  ne  adeas  ; TibuU. 
i.  6.  24.:  At  mihi  &i  credos — non  sit  mihi  oculis  timuisse  meis, 
that  is,  non  timeam  or  non  timebo.  Also  in  Sallust,  Jug.  110.  3. : 
Fuerit  mihi  eguisse  aliquando  amicitiae  tuacy  i.  e.  eguerim,  may  I 
have  been  in  want  of  your  friendship. 

[§  753.]  15.  with  the  infinitive  is  very  often  nothing 
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els6  than  a descriptive  circumlocution  of  the  verbum  Jinitum, 
though  always  implying  temporary  duration,  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
iv.  29. : Rex  maximo  conventu  Syracusis,  in  foro,Jiens  atque  deos 
hominetque  obtestans,  clamare  coepit,  candelabrum  factum  e gemmis 
— id  sibi  C.  Verrem  abstulisse ; in  Verr.  ii.  22.  : Primo  7tegli- 
gere  et  contemnere  coepit,  quod  causa  prorsus,  quod  dubitari  posset, 
nihil  habebat,  that  is,  negligebat  et  contemnebat  aliquamdiu.  Si- 
milar passages  are  of  fretjuent  occurrence.  Jncipere  is  more 
rarely  used  in  this  way,  as  in  Verr.  ii.  17. : cogere  incipit  eos, 
ut  absentem  Heraclium  condemnarent,  it  took  place,  but  not  till 
after  some  delay ; iv.  66. : retinere  incipit,  he  did  his  part  in  re- 
taining. Comp.  § 500.  note  1. 

[§  754.]  16.  Another  kind  of  pleonasm  in  Latin  is  the  use  of 
two  negatives  instead  of  an  affirmative ; in  English  this  does 
not  occur,  except  where  a negative  adjective,  as  unlearned,  un- 
skilful,  unfrequent,  acquires  an  affirmative  meaning  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  negative  “ not,”  as  not  unlearned,  &c.  In  Latin 
this  use  extends  much  further,  for  not  only  does  non  before  a 
negative  word,  as  tiemo,  nullus,  nihil,  nunquam,  nusquam,  nescio, 
ignore,  render  this  word  affirmative,  but  also  the  negative  con- 
junction neque  obtains  the  affirmative  sense  of  et,  by  means  of  a 
negative  word  following  in  the  same  clause,  e.g.  neque  haec 
non  evenerunt,  and  this  took  place  indeed ; neque  tamen  ea  non 
pia  et  probanda  fuerunt,  and  yet  this  was  right  and  laudable ; 
Cic.  de  Fin.  iv.  22. : Nec  hoc  ille  non  vidit,  sed  verborum  magni- 
Jicentia  est  et  gloria  delectatus ; de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  33. : Nec  vero 
non  Omni  supplicio  digni  P.  Claudius,  L.  Junius  consules,  qui 
contra  auspicia  navigarunt.  The  sentence  preceding  is:  aus- 
picia  ad  opinionem  vulgi  retinentur  ; Nep.  Att.  13.:  Nemo  Attico 
minus  fuit  aedificator : neque  tamen  non  imprimis  bene  habitavit. 
As  to  ne  non  for  ut,  sec  § 535.  in  fin. 

Note.  Two  n(!"ativc3  however  do  not  neutralise  each  other  in  the  case  of 
non  being  followed  by  no — quidem ; e.g.  7um  fugio  ne  hot  quidem  mores;  non 
praetermittendum  videtur  ne  illud  quidem  genus  pecuniae  conciliatae,  in  Cicero, 
in  Verr.;  further,  when  the  negative  leading  proposition  has  subordinate 
subdivisions  with  neque — neque,  neve — neve,  in  which  case  these  negative  par- 
ticles are  equivalent  to  aut — out.  Thus  we  very  frequently  find,  c.  g.  Cic. 
ad  Alt.  xiv.  20. : nemo  unquam,  neque  poeta,  neque  orator  fuit,  qui  quemquam 
meliorem  quam  se  arbitrnretur ; ad  Alt.  ix.  12. ; non  mediits  Julius  prae  lacri- 
mis  possum  reliqua  nec  cogitare,  nec  tcribere ; de  Leg.  ii.  27. ; earn  ne  quit 
.mbit  minuat  neve  vivus  neve  mortuus.  Respecting  ne  non,  we  may  add  that 
after  vide  (see  § 534.)  it  must  be  rendered  in  Knglish  by  " whether;"  e.  g 
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Cic.  de  Dimn.  ii.  13. : nmlta  ittiiumodi  diamtiir  in  tcholis,  ted  credere  omnia 
vide  ne  non  sit  necesse^  but  consider,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  believe  it  all ; 
ii.  4. : vide  igitur  ne  nulla  tit  diviruUio,  therefore  consider,  whether  divinatio 
exists  at  all. 

There  are  some  few  passages  where  two  negatives  in  the  same  proposition 
do  not  neutralise  each  other,  but  strengthen  the  negation.  In  Greek  this  is  a 
common  practice ; but  in  Latin  it  can  be  regarded  only  as  a rare  exception, 
apparently  derived  from  the  language  of  common  life.  See  my  remark  on 
Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  24.  in  fin. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  use  of  non  before  a 
negative  word  does  not  merely  restore  the  affirmative  sense,  but 
generally  heightens  it.  The  meaning  depends  upon  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  speech,  but  usually  it  is  merely  a formal  softening 
of  the  expression,  e.  g.  homo  non  indoctus,  instead  of  homo  sane 
doctus ; especially  with  superlatives,  non  imperitissimus,  not  the 
most  inexperienced,  that  is,  a very  experienced  man.  In  like 
manner  non  semel  is  equivalent  to  saepius,  non  ignoro,  non  nescio, 
non  sum  nescius  to  “ I know  very  well ; ” non  possum  non  to 
necesse  est,  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Alt.  viii.  2. : non  potui  non  dare  litteras 
ad  Caesarem,  quum  tile  prior  ad  me  scripsisset ; de  Fin.  iii.  8. : 
Qui  mortem  in  malis  ponit,  non  potest  earn  non  timere  ; ad  Fam. 
iv.  7. : Nemo  potest  non  eum  maxime  laudare,  qui  cum  spe  vin- 
cendi  simul  abjicit  certandi  etiam  cupiditatem. 

[§  755.]  17.  The  words  nemo,  nuUus,  nihil,  nunquam  have 

a different  sense,  according  as  the  non  is  placed  before  or  after 
them. 

non  nemo,  some  one  . . . nemo  non,  every  one  (subst.). 

non  nulli,  some  ...  nullus  non,  every  (adject.). 

non  nihil,  something  ...  nihil  non,  everything. 

nonnunquam,  sometimes  ...  nunquam  non,  at  all  times. 

So  nusquam  non,  everywhere;  but  nonnusquam  is  not  in  use, 
alicubi  being  used  instead  of  it.  Non — nisi  acquires  the  meaning 
of  “only”  (see  the  examples  in  §801.),  and  modo  non  and 
tantum  non  that  of  “ almost.”  See  above,  § 729. 

[§  756.]  1 8.  Et  seems  to  be  pleonastically  used  after  multi, 

when  another  adjective  follows,  for  in  English  the  adjective 
many  is  put,  like  numerals,  before  other  adjectives  without  the 
copulative  “ and.”  In  Latin,  however,  we  frequently  find ; 
e.  g.  multae  et  magnae  res,  multa  et  varia  negotia,  multi  being 
used  like  other  adjectives,  and  et  also  supplying  the  place  of  et 
is,  introducing  a more  accurate  description  (see  § 699) ; c.  g.  Cic. 
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in  RuU.  ii.  2. : vertantur  enim  in  animo  meo  multae  et  grave* 
cogitationes,  quae  mihi  nullam  partem  tuque  diurnae  tuque  noc- 
tumae  quietis  impertiunt. 

The  conjunction  vero  is  used  pleonastically  in  the  apodosis  to 
indicate  that  it  contains  an  answer,  see  above  § 716.  At  is  si- 
milarly used  to  express  opposition,  especially  after  si  and  its 
compounds ; c.  g.  Terent.  Eunuch,  v.  2.  25. : Si  ego  digna  luxe 
contumelia  sum  maxime,  at  tu  indignus  qui  faceres  tamen ; 
I^iv.  X.  19.:  BeUona,  si  hodie  nobis  victoriam  duis,  ast  ego 
tcmplum  tibi  voveo.  Also  after  quoniam,  as  Liv.  L 28. : Quoniam 
tuum  insanabile  ingenium  est,  at  tu  tuo  supplicio  doce,  humanum 
genus  ea  sancta  credere,  quae  a te  violata  sunt. 

[§  757.]  19.  A kind  of  pleonasm,  which  however  partakes 

of  the  nature  of  an  auacoluthon,  and  is  therefore  beyond  our 
limits,  consists  in  the  repetition  of  a conjunction,  when  a sen- 
tence has  grown  too  long,  or  has  been  interrupted  by  paren- 
thetical clauses.  This  is  the  case  most  frequently  with  si  and 
ut ; e.  g.  Terent.  Pkorm.  i.  3.  1.:  Adeori  re  m redisse,  ut,  qui 
mihi  optime  consnltum  velit,  patrem  ut  extimeseam,  where 
liuhnken’s  note  is  to  be  compared;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  11.:  ut 
quids,  quum  aspexisset,  non  se  praetoris  convivium,  sed  ut  Can- 
nensem  pugnani  nequitiae  videre  arbitraretur ; Liv.  iii.  19.:  si 
qiiis  vobis  humillimus  homo  de  plcbe — si  quis  ex  his;  Cie.  de 
Divin.  i.  57. : Quid  est  igitur,  cur  quum  domus  sit  omnium  una, 
eaque  communis,  quumque  animi  hominum  semper  fuerint futurique 
sint,  cur  ii,  quid  ex  quoque  eveniat,  et  quid  quamque  rem  sigtii- 
ficit,  perspicere  non  possint  f An  interrupted  construction  here 
may  be  taken  up  again  by  the  particles  mentioned  above,  § 739. 


CHAP.  LXXXVI. 

ELLIPSIS. 

[§  758.]  1.  Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  one  or  more  words 

which  are  necessary  for  the  completeness  of  a construction,  or  at 
least  appear  necessary  to  us  who  are  not  Homans,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  inclined  to  consider  the  complete  expression  of  a thought, 
where  no  word  is  wanting,  as  the  regular  and  original  one.  But 
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it  is  manifest  that  grammar  cannot  notice  all  kinds  of  ellipsis, 
ns  a speaker  or  writer  very  often  begins  to  express  a thought, 
and  after  having  used  some  words,  drops  it,  being  satisfied 
with  having  merely  suggested  it,  as  in  Virgil,  Aen.  i.  139. : 
Quos  ego  ! where  we  see  from  the  connection  what  is  to  be  sup- 
plied, “ I will  teach  you  how  to  conduct  yourselves,”  or  some- 
thing of  a similar  kind.  To  explain  the  reasons  of  such  arbitrary 
omissions  made  by  the  speaker  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  and  to 
illustrate  the  practice  by  examples,  is  the  province  of  rhetoric, 
which  considers  it  as  a rhetorical  figure,  called  aposiopesis. 
Grammar  has  to  treat  only  of  things  which  often  recur,  and  are 
customary  under  particular  circumstances,  and  grammatical 
omissions  of  this  kind  alone  will  be  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

[§  759.]  Note.  The  ellipses  occurring  in  proverbs  cannot  be  taken  into 
consideration  here,  for  it  is  the  custom  of  all  languages  to  indicate  well- 
known  maxims  only  by  a few  words,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  hearer  to  supply 
the  rest;  e.g.  fortes  fortma;  scil.  adjupat;  nec  sibi,  nec  alteri,  scW.  prodest, 
in  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  10.  Of  a similar  kind  is  the  expression  in  drinking  the 
health  of  a person  : beru  te,  scil.  valere  pdieo.  TibuU.  ii.  1.  31. ; Ovid,  Fast. 
ii.  637. 

[§  760.]  2.  Respecting  the  omission  and  addition  of  the  per- 

sonal pronouns  when  forming  the  subject  of  a sentence,  see 
§ 693.  The  indefinite  homines  (people),  is  also  omitted,  whence 
the  expressions  dicunt,  tradunt,  ferunt,  putant,  vocant,  &c.  (see 
§ 381.),  frequently  with  the  addition  of  vulgo  (commonly).  The 
expression  “ so  called  ” is,  by  means  of  the  same  ellipsis,  ren- 
dered by  quern,  quam,  quod  or  quos,  quas,  quae  vocant  or  vo- 
eabant.  (Sec  §714.) 

[§  761.]  3.  Projicr  names  of  persons  are  sometimes  joined 

with  the  genitive  of  the  father’s  name,  the  words  fih'us  or  Jilia 
being  omitted ; e.  g.  Faustus  Sullae,  in  Cic.  p.  Cluent.  34. ; 
Caecilia  Metelli,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  46, — but  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  foreign  names,  it  being  customary  in  Greek ; e.  g. 
Hannibal  Gisgonis,  Selettcus  Antiochi,  see  Ruhnken  on  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  5.  An  omission  more  common  in  Latin  th.an  that  of 
fflia  is  that  of  uxor  with  the  name  of  the  husb.md  ; hence  we  not 
imfrequently  find  Terentia  Ciceronis,  Metella  Crassi,  Marcia 
Catonis,  and  Fabia  Dolabellae,  Domitia  Pa.ssieni  in  Quintil.  vi. 
3.73.;  Apicata  Sejani,  Tacit.  An7t.  i\.  11.;  Hectoris  Andro- 
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mac/(e,*  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  319.;  Elissa  Sichaei,  Ovid,  Ilfroid.  vii. 
193. 

[§  762.]  4.  Aedes  or  teinplum  is  frequently  omitted,  the 

name  of  the  divinity  alone  being  expressed  in  the  genitive,  but 
a preposition  is  always  added  ; e.  g.  Liv.  i.  41. : habitabat  rex  ad 
Jui'is  Statoris ; Cic.  ad  Earn.  xiv.  2. : Valerius  mihi  scripsit 

yuemadmodum  a Vestae  ad  tabulam  Valeriam  ducta  esses; 
Philip,  i.  7. : pecunia  utinam  ad  Opis  maneret! 

[§  763.]  5.  Other  particular  ellipses  are  those  of  the  words 

teiupus,  in  the  expressions  ex  quo,  ex  eo,  and  ex  illo  (since  that 
time),  and  brevi  (shortly) ; pars,  with  adjectives,  as  in  Knglisli : 
tertia  (a  third),  decuma  (a  tenth),  quinquagesima  (the  fiftieth 
part),  and  in  the  plural  partes  (parts  performed  by  an  actor), 
with  the  adjectives  primae  and  secundae ; febris  with  the  ad- 
jectives tertiana  and  quartana ; aqua  with  frigida  and  calida  ; 
caro  with  the  adjectives  ferina,  agnina,  bubula,  canina,  porcino, 
&c.,  is  very  common ; mare  with  altum ; castra  with  hiberna, 
nestiva  ; praedium  (an  estate),  with  adjectives  derived  from  the 
names  of  neighbouring  towns,  as  in  Pornpeianum  properabam,  in 
Tusculano  eram,  ex  Formiano  scripsit ; ordo  in  the  expression 
in  quattuordecim  sedere  ; i.  e.  to  sit  on  one  of  the  fourteen  rows 
of  benches  set  apart  for  the  equites ; pecuniae  in  the  name  of 
the  action  of  repetundae,  i.  e.  of  sums  of  money  reclaimed, — and 
other  expressions,  which  must  be  learned  from  the  dictionary. 

[§  764.]  6.  The  ellipsis  of  causa  with  the  genitive  of  the  gerund 
(or  gerundive)  is  a decided  imitation  of  a Greek  idiom  (viz. 
the  use  of  the  genitive  of  the  declined  infinitive,  too  <f>evyciv,  to 
express  a purpose  or«object,  the  preposition  svexa  or  inrep  being 
omitted),  which,  csj)ecially  in  later  times,  was  looked  upon  and 
sought  for  as  an  elegance,  vide  § 663. 

But  it  is  wrong  to  sppiy  this  ellipsis  also  to  the  immediate  connection  of  a 
noun  with  the  genitive  of  the  gerund;  for  such  expressions  as,  Cic.  de  Nat. 
Pear.  i.  22. ; deliberatuii  sibi  unum  diem  postulavii,  “ one  day  of  (i.  e.  for) 
<ielibcration,"  or  Quintil.  iv.  1.  79. : paulo  hngius  exordium  rei  demonstramUie 
repetam,  or  Livy,  ix.  45. : ut  Marrucini,  Peligni,  &c.  milterent  Romom  ora- 
toies  pads  petendae  amidtiaeque,  do  not  require  the  ellipsis  of  eausa  for  their 
explanation.  Kor  must  the  dative  (as  is  often  done)  be  coiifounded  with 
the  genitive ; for  since  the  use  of  the  dative  as  expressive  of  purpose  is  ns 
agreeable  to  Latin  Syntax  as  that  of  the  genitive  is  foreign  to  it,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  suppose  the  genitive  where  the  text  allows  us  to  con- 
sider it  as  the  dative.  In  conformity  to  this,  there  oecurs  no  decisive 
passage  of  the  ellipsis  of  causa  (or  that  Greek  use  of  the  genitive  of  the 
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gerund)  in  Cicero,  Nepos,  or  Livy,  and  it  is  not  certain  in  Cuesar,  since  in 
the  passage,  Dell.  Gall.  iv.  17.:  si  naves  dejiciendi  operis  essent  a bnrharis 
missagy  and  still  more  in  others,  the  reading  varies,  and  even  here  the  genitive 
may  perhaps  depend  on  naves.  But  the  ellipsis  in  question  certainly  occurs  in 
Tenmce  in  one  passage,  probably  a close  imitation  of  the  Greek  original, 
Ad.  ii.  4.  6. : vereor  coram  in  os  te  laudare  ampliuSy  ne  id  assentandi  mapis 
qnam  quo  habeam  gratum  facere  existumes.  Further,  in  Sallust,  designedly, 
and  with  some  aflectation,  in  the  speech  of  L.  Fhilippus  i^Fragm.  Hist.  lib.  i.) 
§ 2.  4.  and  7. : arma  tile  advcrstim  divina  el  humamx  omnia  cepity  non  pro  sua 
ant  quorum  simuUd  injuriay  sed  leguin  ac  libertatis  subvertendae ; but  nowhere 
else  in  this  autlior.  In  Velleius,  in  one  passage,  ii.  20.,  opus  eratpariibus  auc~ 
toritatc.,  gratia  : cujtis  augendae  C.  Alarium  cum  jilio  ah  exilio  rerococ^  unless 
we  ought  to  read  c«i,  which  is  more  genuine  Latin.  But  it  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  Tacitus,  Ann.  iii.  9. : oh  Hamia  ritandae  swtpicionijt,  an  quia  pa- 
ridis  consilia  in  incerto  sunty  Nare  ac  mox  Tibcri  devectus;  ibid,  27. : Secutae 
leges  dissensione  ordinum,  et  apiscendi  illicitos  honoreSy  out  pellendi  claros  viroSy 
fdiaque  oh  prava  per  vim  latae  sunt;  Ann.  vi.  30, ; quia  peettmam  omittendae 
delationis  ceperuut;  Ann.  xiii.  11. : quas  (orationes)  Seneca  testijirando  quam 
honesta  praecijyerety  vel  jactandi  ingeniiy  voce  principis  vulgahat;  Hist,  iv,  25. : 
turn  e seditiosis  unum  vittcin  jubety  magis  usvrpandi  juriSy  quam  quia  unius 
culpa  foret;  ibiil.  42. : accusationem  s\d)isse  juvenis  admodum  nec  depellendi 
periadiy  sed  in  spem  potcTitiae  videbatur.  But  even  in  Tacitus  the  dative  of 
the  gerund  occurs  more  frequently  in  this  sense,  and  in  the  {>assagcs  Ann. 
ii.  59.  init.,  and  iii.  41.  in  hn.,  this  case  might  easily  be  restored.  It  is  at  all 
events  clear  that  this  use  of  the  genitive,  generally  speaking,  remained 
foreign  to  the  Latin  language. 

[§  765.]  7.  The  pronoun  is,  ea,  id,  is  frequently  omitted,  when 
it  stands  in  the  same  case  as  the  corresponding  relative ; less 
frequently,  though  not  very  rarely,  when  the  cases  arc  different. 
It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  relative  part  often  precedes  the 
leading  part  of  the  proposition,  in  which  case  is,  in  the  same 
case,  is  put  only  when  a certain  emphasis  is  intended.  Hence 
we  often  meet  with  such  passages  as  e.  g.  Cic.  Lad.  22. : maxi- 
mum omamenturn  amicitiac  tollit  (is),  qui  ex  ea  tolUt  verccundiam, 
i.  e.  “ he  bereaves  friendship  of  its  brightest  ornament,  who 
takes  away  from  it  mutual  respect and  very  frequently  with 
such  as,  terra  quod  accepit,  (id)  numjnam  sine  usura  reddit.  For 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  expressly  added  only  when  it  is  to 
be  pronounced  with  emphasis;  see  above,  § 744. 

Note.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a favourite  practice  in  Latin  to 
omit  the  demonstratives,  if  they  can  be  supplied  from  the  relatives.  We 
should  therefore  say,  discipvlum  maxime  probo,  quaXcm  te  fore  promisish',  for 
talem — qvnlem ; qtumta  potuit  ccleritate  cucurrit;  and  so  very  frequently  with 
the  same  case  of  maximus,  as  e.  g.  Consul  quantis  maximis  poterat  itineribus  ad 
coUegam  ducebat ! dedit  mihi  quaidum  maximum  potuit ; i.  c.  “ns  much  as  he 
possibly  could  give.”  (See  § 689.)  Qualis  is  used  by  Livy  with  a still 
greater  ellipsis,  ill.  62. : proelium  fait,  quale  inter  Jidentes  sibi  ambo  exercitus, 
i.  e.  tale  quale  etse  debuil ; xxii.  49. : equilum  pedestre  proelium,  quale  jam 
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kavd  dtibid  hoslittm  mdorid  fuit.  With  relative  adverbs  the  corresponding 
demonstrative  adverb  is  omitted,  as  unde  temel  pecuniam  tumpeinti,  itemm 
fume,  for  inde  iterum  sume. 

[§  766.]  8.  The  pronoun  is,  ea,  id,  is  likewise  not  expressed, 
if  it  would  be  required  to  be  put  in  the  eame  oblique  case  as  the 
preceding  noun  to  which  it  refers.  Thus  e.  g.  pater  amat  liberos 
et  tamen  castigat,  i.  c.  “ and  nevertheless  he  chastises  them.” 
Sen.  Epist.  79.:  multos  illustrat  fortuna,  dum  vexat.  The  student 
may  also  remember  tliat  in  the  construction  of  the  ablative  ab- 
solute, those  references  to  the  subject  of  the  proposition  which 
we  in  English  express  by  means  of  a preposition  and  an  un- 
emphatical  pronoun,  are  not  expressed  in  Latin,  e.  g.  Caesar, 
Pompeio  vieto,  in  Asiam  profectus  est,  i.  e.  “ after  Pompey  had 
been  vanquished  by  him,”  where  in  Latin  ab  eo  is  never  added. 
Hence  we  usually  render  such  ablatives  absolute  actively,  thus, 
“ after  having  vanquished  Pompey.” 

§ 767.]  9.  In  those  cases  where  we  use  “ that”  “ those,”  in- 
stead of  a repetition  of  the  preceding  substantive,  the  pronoun 
is  is  never  used  in  Latin,  and  only  later  authors  express  this  re- 
lation by  ille.  It  is  the  rule,  that  the  preceding  substantive,  if 
it  can  be  conveniently  omitted,  is  left  to  be  supplied,  and  the 
prououn,  wliich  would  refer  to  it,  is  not  expressed,  thus  e.  g. 
Nep.  Ale,  5. : quum  Atheniensium  opes  senescere,  contra  Lacedae- 
moniorum  crescere  videret,  for  illas  Lacedaemoniorum,  “ those  of 
the  Lacedaemonians;”  Curt.  ix.  26.  (6.):  Philippus  in  acie  tutior, 
quum  in  theatro  fuit : hostium  manus  saepe  vitavit,  suorum  tffugere 
non  valuit.  And  thus  we  should  say,  not  only  in  the  nominative, 
fratris  Jilius  mild  placet,  sororis  displicet,  but  also  in  the  dative, 
fratris  Jilio  mngnam  pecuniam,  sororis  nihil  prorsus  testamento 
legavit,  and  in  the  ablative,  fratris  Jilio  multum,  sororis  longe 
minus  utor.  So  also  with  prepositions,  as  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i. 
30. : Flebat  uterque,  non  de  suo  suppUcio,  sed  pater  de  Jilii  morte, 
de  patris  Jilius;  iii.  38.:  ut  aratores  in  servorum  numero  essent, 
servi  in  publicanorum ; iv.  20. : ut  non  conferam  vitam  neque 
existimationem  tuam  cum  illius,  i.  e.  “ with  those  of  that  man.” 
There  are  also  instances  where  another  substantive  of  a similar 
meaning  is  used,  or  the  same  is  repeated,  even  with  some  harsh- 
ness (e.  g.  VeU.  Pat  ii.  128. : In  hujus  virtutum  aestimatiojie  jam 
pridem  judicia  eivitatis  cum  judiciis  principis  eertant),  or  a deri- 
vative adjective  is  made  use  of,  as  c.  g.  Terentii  fabulas  studiose 
lego,  Plautinis  minus  delector.  We  also  meet  with  pass.ngc- 
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where,  instead  of  the  derivative  adjective,  or  of  the  genitive  of 
the  person  depending  on  the  omission  of  a substantive,  the  name 
of  the  person  itself  is  put  in  the  case  which  the  verb  governs,  as 
e.  g.  Terentii  fabulis  magnopere  delector,  Plauto  longe  minus,  or 
libros  Platonis  lego,  non  multum  ah  Aristotele  dissidentes,  instead  of 
ah  Aristotelis  (libris)  or  ab  Aristoteleis.  Comp.  Cic,  de  Orat.  i.  4, 
§ 15.  and  44.  § 197. : si  cum  Lycurgo  et  Dracone  et  Solone  nostras 
leges  conferre  volueritis,  and  Ileusinger  on  Cic.  de  Off,  i.  22. 

Note.  Hie  nnd  ille^  when  the  preceding  substantive  is  understood,  retain 
in  Cicero  their  demonstrative  signification,  and  therefore  do  not  merely 
supply  the  place  of  the  substantive  which  is  omitted  ; e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Arch.  11.: 
Nullam  enim  virtutem  alium  tnercedem  laborum  periculorumque  desiderat,  prae~ 
ter  hanc  (the  one  of  which  I am  speaking)  laudis  et  gloriae ; Divin.  in  Care. 
11.;  Qnum  omnis  arrogantia  odiosa  est,  turn  ilia,  (into  which  I shouhl  fall)  in~ 
genii  atque  eUxpicntiae  mrdto  rnolestissima.  But  such  cases  form  the  precedent 
on  which  later  writers  actually  use  illc  in  the  place  of  a preceding  substantive. 

[§  768.]  10.  The  possessive  pronouns  are  usually  omitted, 
when  they  can  be  easily  supplied  from  the  subject,  which  is 
either  a noun,  or  implied  in  the  person  of  the  verb.  Thus  pa-- 
irem  video,  fratrem  certe  diligis,  roga  parentes,  Cicero  in  libro  de 
scnectute  Catoncm  loquentem  induxit,  without  the  pronouns  meum, 
tuum,  tuos,  suo ; they  are  added,  only  when  emphasis  or  contra.st 
is  intended,  where  in  English  we  might  add  “own”  to  tlie 
pronoun.  Hence  the  Latins  did  not  say  animum  suum  adjecit, 
advertit,  appulit  ad  aliquam  rem,  animos  vestros  attendite  ad  ea 
quae  consequuntur,  but  animum  advertit,  animos  attendite  {done, 
since,  in  the  absence  of  a genitive  or  of  the  pronoun  of  another 
person,  the  reader  or  hearer  would  naturally  understand  no  other 
person  than  that  of  the  verb.  The  contrast,  however,  requires 
its  addition  in  (Cic.  in  Hull.  ii.  24.):  ego  non  dicam,  tamen  id 
poteritis  cum  animis  vestris  cogitare,  and  the  precision  in  juro  ex 
animi  mei  sententia,  jura  ex  animi  tui  sententia.  But  if,  besides 
the  person  of  the  subject,  that  of  a remote  object  also  occurs  in 
the  proposition,  the  possessive  pronoun  will  be  supplied  from 
this  latter,  c.  g.  patris  animum  milii  reconciliasti,  i.  e.  patris  mei 
animum  rather  than  tui. 

The  possessive  pronoun,  as  in  English,  is  generally  expressed 
only  once,  when  it  belongs  to  two  substantives,  even  if  they 
are  of  different  genders,  as  amor  tuus  ac  judicium  de  me  ; ingenium 
tuum  ac  doctrina. 

[§  769.]  11.  The  interrogative  interjection  Quid?  wliich  is  of 
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such  frequent  occurrence,  may  easily  be  explained  by  an  ellipsis 
of  ait,  censcg.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  this  quid  attracts, 
or  draws  near  to  itself,  the  case  of  the  succeeding  verb,  e.  g.  Cic. 
de  Off.  ii.  7. : Quid  f Alexandrum  Pheraeum  quo  animo  vixisse 
arbitramurt  p.  Muren.  15.:  Quid?  illam  pugnam,  navalem  ad 
Tenedum  mediocri  certamine  commissam  arbitraris  f in  Pis.  36. : 
Quid  9 illam  armorum  q^cinam  ecquid  recordaris  ? and  further, 
that  in  the  phrase  quiil  censes  {censemus,  censetis)?  when  another 
clause  depends  on  it,  quid  often  serves  merely  to  introduce  the 
interrogation,  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Rose.  Am.  1 7. : Quid  censes  hunc 
ipsum  Roscium,  quo  studio  esse  in  rusticis  rebus?  equivalent  to 
Quo  studio  censes  Roscium  esse  f de  Off.  ii.  7. : Quid  censemus 
supertorem  LHonysium,  quo  cruciatu  timoris  angi  solitum,  the 
same  as  Quo  cruciatu  censemus  Diongsium  angi  solitum  esse? 

Quid  vero  ? Quid  igitur  ? Quid  ergo  ? Quid  enim  ? are  like- 
wise easily  explained  by  an  ellipsis  of  censes  or  censetis.  They  are 
always  followed  by  another  question  which  may  be  united  with 
that  elliptical  interrogation  into  one  projwsition.  But  of  a 
different  kind  are  Quid  postea  ? Quid  turn  ? Supply  sequitur, 
i.  e.  “ what  follows  then  (or  from  this)?”  and  Quid  ita  ? “ How 
so?”  “Why?”  which  may  be  explained  by  an  ellipsis  of  the 
preceding  verb ; thus,  c.  g.  Cic. : Accusatis  Sex.  Roscium. 
Quid  ita  ? Quia  de  manibus  vestris  effugit. 

In  the  interrog.ative  tninsition  Quid  quod,  which  is  so  fre- 
(pient  in  the  Latin  writers,  dicam  de  eo  is  omitted,  hence 
proiierly  “ what  shall  I say  about  this,  that,  &c. but  it  may 
l)C  rendered  in  various  ways,  as,  c.  g.  by  “ nag,"  “ nag  even,” 
“ but  now,”  “ moreover."  Thus,  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  leg.  Man.  5. : Quid 
quod  stilus  socioruin  summum  in  pcriculum  oocntur  ? Cat.  Maj.  2,'3. : 
Quid  quod  sapientissimus  quisque  animo  acquissimo  moritur  ? 

Quid  multa?  quid  plura?  ne  multa  ; ne  multi s ; nc  plura,  arc 
used  with  the  ellipsis  of  dicam;  we  may'  jx?rhaps  also  supply 
verba  and  verbis,  unless  we  consider  the  neuter  to  be  used  sub- 
stantively'. Similar  expressions  are  quid  quaeris  ? quid  vultis 
amplius  ? We  also  find  the  infinitive  dicere  omitted ; Cie» 
Brut.  92.:  Nimis  multa  videor  de  me;  ad  Fam.  v.  21.:  Multa 
alia  coram  brevi  tempore  licchit. 

[§  770.]  12.  Pertinere,  “to  concern,”  “to  have  reference 

to,”  is  omitted  in  such  expressions  as  nihil  ad  me  ; recte  an  secus, 
nihil  ad  nos ; aut  si  ad  7ios,  nihil  ad  hoe  tempus,  in  Cic.  in  Pis. 
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28. ; nihil  ad  rtm ; or  interrogatively  quid  hoc  ad  Epicurum  f 
“ what  does  this  concern  Ejncurus?”  what  does  he  care  about 
it  ? Quortns  haec  f for  quorstu  haec  pertinent  f “ what  is  that 
for?”  “ what  does  this  refer  to?” 

In  the  elliptical  expression  quo  mihi  hanc  rem  f “ what  use  is 
this  to  me  ?”  and  unde  mihi  aliquam  rem  f “ whence  am  I to  get 
any  thing  ?”  /)araix>  may  be  supplied ; e.g.  Cic.  ad  Fam,  vii.  23. : 
Martis  vero  $ignum  quo  mihi,  pads  auetorif  Horat.  Epist.  i. 
5.  12.:  quo  mihi  fortunam,  si  non  conceditur  utif  Sen.  de 
Tranq.  9.:  quo  mihi  bibliothecas?  Ilorat.  Serm.  ii.  6.  102.: 
Unde  mihi  tarn  fortem  atque  fidelem  ? ii.  7.  116. : unde  mihi  lapi- 
dem  ? In  the  indignant  question,  in  Cic.  Philip,  i.  10. : Quas 
tu  mihi  intercessiones,  quas  religiones  f supply  prnfers  or  dids. 

A similar  expression  is  quid  mihi  cum  hac  re  ? “ what  have  I 
to  do  with  this?”  “ what  docs  this  concern  me?”  e.  g.  Cic.  pro 
Quint.  17.:  Quid  mihi,  inquit,  cum  ista  summa  sanctimonia  ac 
diligentia  ? dderint  ista  offida  viri  boni,  de  me  autem  sic  con- 
siderent,  ^c. 

[§77l.]  13.  A tense  of  facere  is  omitted  in  short  pro- 

positions containing  an  opinion  on  a person’s  actions,  e.  g. 
Cicero:  Recte  ille,  melius  hi;  Bene  Chrgsippus,  qui  docet ; de 
Off.  iii.  27. : At  stulte  (Rcgulus)  qui  non  modo  non  censuerit 
eaptivos  remittendos,  verum  etiam  dissuaserit.  Quomodo  stulte  ? 
p.  Milon.  14. : Nihil  per  vim  unquam  Clodius,  omnia  per  vim 
Milo;  de  Off.  i.  11. : ne  quid  tale  post  hac  (soil,  faciat.').  Also 
in  the  jihrasc  finem  facere,  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  40. : Quae 
quum  dixisset.  Cotta  Jinem;  de  Fin.  iv.  1.:  Quae  qnum  dixisset, 
finem  ille.  This  ellipsis  deserves  especially  to  be  noticed  in  the 
phrases  nihil  aliud  quam,  quid  aliud  quam,  nihil  praeterquam, 
which  in  sense  are  equivalent  to  “ merely  f c.  g.  Ncp.  Ages.  2. : 
Tissaphernes  nihil  aliud  quam  bellum  comparavit;  Liv.  xxxiv. 
46.:  Per  biduum  nihil  aliud  quam  stet,yrunt  parati  ad  pugnandum  ; 
Sucton.  Cues.  20. : ut,  quoad  potestate  abiret,  domo  abditus  nihil 
aliud  quam  per  edietd  obnuntiaret ; Aug.  83.:  mox  nihil  aUud 
quam  vectabatur  et  deambulabat ; Flor.  iii.  23. : Nam  quum  jure 
belli  Sulla  dictator  proscripsisset  inimicos,  qui  supererant,  re- 
voeante  Lepulo,  quid  aliud  quam  ad  bellum  vocabanfur  f Liv.  iv. 
3. : rogationes  quibus  quid  aliud  quam  admonemus,  cives  nos  eorum 
esse  ? Liv.  liL  26. : et  ilia  quidem  node  nihil  praeterquam  vigilafiim 
est  in  urbe.  In  like  manner  the  verb  is  omitted  with  nihil  amplius 
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quam,  nihil  minu*  quam,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  one 
following,  as  Sueton.  Domit.  3. : quotidie  sibi  secretum  horarium 
tumere  solebat,  nec  quidquam  amplius  quam  muscas  capture ; 
Liv.  xxvi.  20. ; nihil  minus  quam  verebatur,  ne  obstaret  qloriae 
suae,  he  was  far  from  fearing,  &c.  We  observe  a similar 
ellipsis  in  the  phrase  si  nihil  aliud,  e.  g.  Curt.  iv.  28. : vincam 
tamen  silentium,  et,  si  nihil  aliud,  certe  gemitu  interpellabo,  “ if 
nothing  else,”  i.  e.  “ if  I cannot  do  any  thing  else.”  See 
Drakenborch  on  Liv.  xxx.  35. 

Note.  The  elliptical  use  of  nihil  aliud  quam  does  not  occur  in  Cicero. 
(See  § 735.)  Hut  nihil  aliud  nisi,  nothing  else  than,  occurs  in  Cicero,  ns  p. 
Arch.  4. : si  nihil  aliud  nisi  de  civilate  ac  lege  dicimus,  nihil  dico  amplitu ; but 
a real  ellipsis  of  yheere  cannot  be  supiiosed  to  exist  here,  since  there  is  a 
direct  connection  with  the  verb  following;  p.  Leg.  Afun.  22. : ut  nihil  aliud 
nisi  de  haste  ac  de  laude  cogitet. 

[§  772.]  14.  Ait  or  inquit,  which  serves  to  introduce  the 

direct  words  of  anotlicr  person,  is  sometimes  omitted,  e.  g. 
Phaedr.  v.  5.  37.:  turpemque  aperto  pignore  errorem  probans: 
En,  hie  declarat,  quales  sitis  judices ; but  more  frequently  in 
relating  a connected  conversation,  in  this  manner,  Tutn  ille;  hie 
ego  ; huic  ego. 

Bespecting  the  omission  of  the  verb  “ to  sag  ” in  indirectly 
quoting  some  one’s  words,  and  the  supplying  it  from  some  pre- 
ceding verb,  see  above,  § 620.  Even  without  another  vcrl) 
preceding,  dicit  is  sometimes  omitted  in  quoting  a person’s 
words,  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Eat.  Deor.  iL  14.:  Scite  enim  Chrgsippus: 
ut  gladii  causa  vaginam,  sic  praeter  mundum  cetera  omnia  aliorum 
causa  esse  generata. 

The  omission  of  the  idea  implied  in  “ I will  tell  you,”  or  “ let 
me  tell  you  ” in  the  ajKxlcwis,  and  commonly  after  a protasis 
with  ne,  is  of  a dilierent  nature;  c.  g.  Cic.  p.  Arch.  1. : Ac  ne 
quis  a nobis  hoc  ita  did  forte  miretur  — (let  me  tell  you)  ne  nos 
quidem  huic  uni  studio  penitus  unquam  dediti  fuinius  ; in  Verr.  ii. 
73.:  Ac  ne  forte  omnia  ita  condita  fuisse  videantur:  quae  consilio 
aliquoaut  ratione  inveidri  potuerunt,  inventa  sunt,  judices. 

[§  773.]  ]5.  In  adjurations  the  verb  oro  (or  rogo,  precor, 

&c.)  is  frequently  omitted  after  the  preposition  per  (by),  which 
mokes  the  accusative  of  the  person  adjured  apjxMir  to  depend  on 
the  prejjosition.  Curt.  iv.  55.  (14.):  Per  ego  vos  deos  patrios, 
vindicate  ab  ultimo  dedecore  nomen  gcntemque  Persarum.  The 
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construction  is  this,  per  deos  patriot  voi  oro,  vindicate.  Grronov., 
in  the  7th  voL  of  Drakenborcli’s  Livy,  p.  187.  (on  Liv.  xxix. 
18.  9.)  has  collected  numerous  examples  of  this  kind.  Comp. 
§ 794. 

In  the  wish  Di  meliora  I eitiier  the  verb  dent  is  omitted,  or 
velint,  as  we  find  at  full  length  in  Ovid,  Metam.  vii.  37. ; Di 
meliora  velint;  Juven.  vii.  207.:  Di,  mgjorum  nmbris  tenuem  et 
sine  ponder e ter  ram! — supply  date. 

[§  774.]  16.  As  occasionally  in  English,  so  often  in  Latin  a 

verb  is  put  once  only  instead  of  twice,  being  left  to  be  supplied 
the  second  time,  e.  g.  in  Cic.  deLcg.m.  13.:  ut  enim  cu/tidi- 
tutibus  principum  et  vitiis  iiifici  tolet  tuta  civitas,  sic  emendari  et 
eorriiji  continentia  ; and  even  when  the  jKjrsons  arc  difterent,  as, 
e.  g.  magis  ego  te  amo  quam  tu  me,  supply  amas.  From  a pre- 
ceding negative  verb  the  corresponding  positive  verb  is  some- 
times left  to  be  supplied,  as  e.  g.  from  nego,  dico ; from  veto, 
jnbeo  ; in  which  case  the  copulative  et  obtains  the  signification  of 
the  adversative  sed ; e.  g.  Cic,  ad  Alt.  vii.  15.:  pleriquc  negant, 
Cuesarem  in  condicione  mansurutn,  postulataque  haec  ab  eo  in- 
terposita  esse,  quo  minus  quod  opus  esset  ad  helium  a nobis 
pararetiir,  which  we  should  in  English  express  either  by  “ most 
j)eoi)le  sag  that . — not  — and  that,  &c,,”  or  by  using  two  verbs. 
Comp,  de  lA'g.  ii.  27.  § 67.  Further,  in  a relative  clause  an 
infinitive  is  left  to  be  supplied  from  the  tempns  Jinitum  of  the 
main  proposition,  as  C.  g.  quos  voluit  omnes  interfecit  “ he  caused 
all  whom  ho  wished  to  be  killed;”  rogat  Ituhrium,  ut,  quos  com- 
modum  ei  sit,  invitet ; non  facile  irascetur  judej;  cui  tu  veils,  viz. 
eum  irasei ; and  even  in  c.ascs  where  an  infinitive  future  is  to  be 
supplied,  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  22. : illam  quidem  consequuntur, 

quam  piitant,  gratiam,  i.  e.  quam  se  consecuturos  putant.  An 
elli]>sis  of  the  infinitive  takes  jdace  also  in  indirect  discourse 
after  relatives,  where  the  verb,  if  it  were  repeated,  would  have 
to  be  put  in  the  sulyunctive ; and  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that 
tlie  subject  of  tbe  omitted  infinitive  is  put  in  the  accusative, 
e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  ill.  92. : (Verres)  aiehat  sc  tantidem  acstimasse, 
quanti  Sacerdotem  for  quanti  Sacerdos  aestimasset,  p.  Lig.  1.: 
conjitetur  se  in  ea  parte  fuisse,  qua  te,  qua  virum  omni  laude 
dignum  patrem  tuum ; de  Fin.  iv.  20. : Zeno  negal,  Platonem,  si 
sapiens  non  sit,  eadem  esse  in  causa,  qua  fgrnnnum  Diongsium  ; 
Liv.  viii.  14. : Cumanos  Suessidanosque  cjusdem  juris  condieio- 
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vgqiie,  cujut  Capuam,  esse  placuit,  i.  e.  cujus  Capua  esset.  See 
§ 603.  The  same  attraction  to  the  case  of  the  leading  propo- 
sition, which  is  general  in  the  construction  of  the  accus.  with 
the  infinit.,  sometimes  also  occurs  with  the  participle,  as  Nep. 
llann.  5. : Ilannibal  Minucium,  magistrum  equitum,  pari  ac  dic- 
talorem  dolo  productum  in  proelium,  fugavit ; Liv.  xxxiv.  32.: 
nam  et  Messenen  uno  et  eodeni  jure  foederis,  quo  et  Lacedaemancm, 
in  amicitiam  nostram  receptam,  sociam  nobis  urbem,  vi  atque 
annis  cepisti ; — and  in  the  constructioi^  of  the  ablative  absol., 
Liv.  iv.  39. : Quibus  poiernt  sauciis  durtis  secum  ; i.  29. : raptim 
quibus  quisque  poterat  clatis.  Other  kinds  of  attraction  of  the 
relative  pronoun  are  of  Greek  origin,  and  very  rarely  used,  as 
Lucceius  in  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  14. : quum  aliquid  agas  eorum, 
quorum  consuesti ; Ilorat.  Serm.  i.  6.  15.:  judice,  quo  nosti, 
populo,  where  Bentley  has  collected  some  similar  passages  from 
Gellius,  but  Terent.  Hcaut.  i.  1.  35. : hoc  quidem  causa,  qua 
dixi  tibi,  b of  a ditferent  kind,  as  the  ellipsis  me  scire  velle  is  to 
be  supplied  from  the  preceding  scire  hoc  vis  f 
Note.  A peculiar  construction  of  quam  qui  with  the  superlative  is  ex- 
plained hy  the  Omission  of  the  verb ; Cicero,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  3. : tarn  miki 
gratum  id  crit,  quam  quod  gratissimum ; ibid.  v.  2. : lam  enim  sum  amicus  rei- 
publicae,  quam  qui  maxime ; pro  Suit.  81. : lam  sum  misericors,  Judices,  quam 
VOS,  turn  mitis,  quam  qui  lenissimus.  So  also  td  qui,  without  a precedinjr  tarn , 
■e.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  62. : Te  semper  sic  colam  et  tuebor,  ut  quern  dili- 
gentissime ; Quintil.  iii.  8.  12. : deliberatio  affeetus,  ut  quae  maxime,  postulat. 

[§775.]  17.  Z,  •ugma  {^svyfia,  called  by  some  sgllcpsis)  is  that 

form  of  c.xpression  in  wliich  a verb  which  grammatically  belongs  to 
two  or  more  nouns  is,  as  to  its  meaning,  applicable  only  to  one;  so 
that  to  the  other  noun  or  nouns  another  verb,  sometimes  of  a quite 
different  meaning,  must  be  supplied.  This  mode  of  expression 
is  not  unfrequent  in  the  poets,  and  in  those  prose  writers  who 
arc  fond  of  deviating  from  the  common  mode  of  speaking ; c.  g. 
Tac.  xirin.  ii.  20.  : Gcrmanicus,  quod  arduum,  sibi,  cetera  legatis 
permisit,  where  from  permisit  another  verb,  jierhaps  sumj)sit, 
must  be  supplied  with  sibi  ; ibid.  iii.  12. : si  Icgatus  officii  terminos, 
obsequium  erga  Imperatorem  exuit,  where  to  terminos  we  may 
supply  excessit.  , Sallust,  Jug.  46.  : In  Jugurtha  tantus  dolus 
tantaque  peritia  locorwn  et  militiae  erat,  uti,  pacem  an  bellum 
gerens  pcrniciosior  esset,  in  incerto  haberetur.  Pacem  gercre  is 
not  said,  but  pacem  agere ; on  the  other  hand,  helium  gerere  is 
common.  But  even  in  Cicero  we  find  similar  expressions  ; 
p.  Mil.  1.  : ilia  anna,  centurioncs,  cohortes  non  pcriculum  nobis. 
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$ed  praesidtum  denuntiant,  where  the  verb  denuntiare,  “ to 
threaten,”  is  applicable  only  to  periculum,  and  for  praesidium 
we  must  supply  promittunt. 

[§  776.]  18.  The  auxiliary  verb  esse  is  frequently  omitted 

with  the  infinitives  formed  by  means  of  it.  This  is  so  common 
with  the  infin.  perf.  pass.,  depending  on  oportet,  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ordinary  usage,  as  in  Terence : adolescenti  morem 
gestum  oportuit ; ancillas  non  oportuit  relictas  ; Cicero : quod 
jam  pridem  factum  opqgtuit ; totam  rem  Lucullo  integram  ser- 
vatam  oportuit ; signum  ablatum  non  oportuit,  &c.  Comp.  § 611. 
As  regards  the  other  forms,  it  is  only  the  third  persons  of  the 
present,  est  and  sunt,  which,  in  the  tenses  of  the  passive,  arc 
omitted ; though  not  so  frequently  in  Cicero  as  in  later  prose 
writers.  Cicero,  however,  especially  in  his  philosopliical  writ- 
ings, often  omits  est  and  sunt  as  the  predicate  verb  with  adjec- 
tives; e.  g.  de  Off.  i.  12.;  Poeni  foedifragi,  crudelis  Hannibal: 
reliqui  justiores ; and  in  proverbial  phrases  this  is  almost  the 
general  practice : summum  jus  sitmma  injuria,  in  Cic.  dc  Off.  i. 
10.  ; omnia  praeclara  rara,  Lael.  21.  ; jucundi  acti  labores,  de 
Pin.  ii.  .32. ; quot  homines  tut  sententiae,  suits  cuique  mos,  in 
Terence,  Phorm.  ii.  4.  14. 

Note.  In  speaking  of  the  passive  forms,  it  ilescrves  to  be  noticed  that  est 
is  most  frequently  omitted  with  thegerundivo  ; Cic.  Cat.ilaj.  11.:  JIuhnulu. 
ratio  valetudinis,  ukiuhtm  modicis  exercitutionibus ; but  it  is  done  only  in  short 
sentences,  and  when  rhetorical  emphasis  is  aimed  at. 

[§  777.]  19.  C/if  (as)  in  interposed  cl.auscs,  such  as  nt  opiitor, 

lit  putn,  ut  censen,  ut  credo,  is  not  unfrequently  omitted,  as  is 
the  case  also  in  English.  It  nm.st  be  observed  that  credo,  used 
in  this  manner,  very  often  takes  an  ironical  meaning,  like  our 
“ I should  think ; ” e.  g.  Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  3. : male,  credo,  mererer  de 
meis  civibus,  si  ad  eorum  cognitionem  divina  ilia  ingenia  transfer- 
rem.  The  other  verbs,  however,  are  much  more  frequently  used 
as  leading  verbs  followed  by  the  accus.  with  the  infin. ; hence  it 
is  not  advisable  to  say,  e.  g.  nondum  domi  erat,  ut  sciebam  ; non- 
dum  Romam  venisti,  ut  puto,  but  rather  nondum  eum  domi  esse 
sciebam  ; nondum  Romam  te  advenisse  puto ; this  construction  is 
especially  common  with  relatives ; c.  g.  libri,  qnos  putabam  mihi 
surreptos  esse,  reperti  sunt. 

[§  778.]  20.  A preposition  is  sometimes  pleonastically  put 

with  two  nouns  Joined  by  et  or  out ; rcsi)ccting  tliis,  sec  § 744. 
foil.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ellipsis  of  a preposition  takes  place 
when  it  is  omitted  with  the  first  of  two  nouns,  and  put  with  the 
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second  only.  This  is,  however,  not  often  the  case,  and  only  in 
the  poets  ; e.  g.  Horat.  Carm.  iii.  25.  2. : Quae  nemora,  aut  quos 
agor  in  specus,  for  in  quae  nemora  aut  in  quos  specus  apoTy  comp. 
Bentley’s  note  to  this  passage ; Epist.  ii.  1 . 25. : foedera  regum 
vcl  Gahiis  vel  cum  rigidis  aequafa  Sabhiis.  Another  ellipsis  of  a 
j)reposition  with  the  relative  pronoun,  together  with  the  ellipsis 
of  the  verb  which  precedes  with  the  demonstrative,  is  of  more 
frequent  occurrence ; e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  15.  : in  eadem 
opinione  fui,  qua  reliqui  omneSy  properly  in  qua  reliqui  omnes 
fuerunt ; p.  Rose,  Am.  44. : In  quern  hoc  dicamy  quaeris,  Erucif 
Non  in  eumy  quern  vis  et  putasy  for  in  quern  vis  et  putas  me  dicere  ,* 
Tusc.  i.  46. : si  opinamur  eosy  quibus  orbati  sumus,  esse  cum 
aliquo  sensu  in  Us  malisy  quibiLS  vulgo  opinantury  i.  e.  in  quibus  eos 
esse  vulgo  homines  opinantur.  Quintil.  vi.  1 . 16.:  si  percussus 
sit  ah  eOy  quo  minime  oportuit.  See  § 774.,  and  comp.  Heindorf 
on  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  12. 

[§  779.]  21.  In  the  phrase  tantum  abest  uty  followed  by 

another  clause  with  uty  an  adverb,  such  as  potius  (rather), 
contra  (on  the  contrary),  seems  to  be  omitted  with  the  second 
ut,  Tliis  potiuSy  however,  is  never  added,  and  contra  but  rarely ; 
for  the  second  clause  with  uty  another  construction  with  vix  or 
etiam  is  sometimes  used ; e.  g.  Cic.  Orat.  29. : in  quo  tantum 
abesty  ut  nostra  miremury  ut  tisque  eo  difficiles  ac  moi'osi  simusy 
ut  nobis  non  satisfaciat  ipse  Demosthenes  ; Tusc.  v.  2. : ac  pkilo- 
sophia  quidein  tantum  abesty  ut  proinde  ac  de  hominum  vita  est 
merita  laudetury  ut  a plerisque  neglecta  a multis  etiam  vituperetur  ; 
Brut,  80. : tantum  abfuity  ut  injiammares  nostros  animos : som- 
nnm  vix  tenebamus.  The  same  sense  is  conveyed  by  adeo  non  — 
\U  in  later  but  good  authors ; c.  g.  Curt.  iii.  32. : Conjugem 
Darei  adeo  non  violavit  Alexander y ut  summam  adhibuerit  curam 
ne  quis  captivo  corpori  illuderet. 

[§  780.]  22.  The  conjunction  si  in  the  protasis  is  often 

omitted  in  Latin,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  English  with  “ if ; ” 
in  this  case  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  clause  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a question,  it  being  pronounced  with  the  tone  of  a 
question ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  25. : Libet  agros  emi.  Priinum 
quaero  quos  agros  9 et  quibus  in  locis  9 you  will  buy  lands,  or 
will  you  buy  lands  ? i.  e.  if  you  will  buy  lands,  I will  fii-st  ask, 
&c. ; Juven.  iii.  100.:  RideSy  majore  cachinno  concutitur : Jlety 
si  lacrimas  conspcxit  amiciy  nec  dolet ; IIoi*at.  Serm.  ii.  6.  50.: 
Frigidus  a rostris  manat  per  compita  rumor  : quicunque  obvius  est 
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me  eonsulit;  Cic.  in  Bull.  ii.  15. : Commodum  erit  Pergamum  — 
totam  dmique  Atiam  populi  Romani  factam  ease  dicere : utrum 
oratio  ad  ejus  rei  disjmtationem  deerit,  an  impelK  non  potent  ut 
falsum  judicet  9 The  future  perfect  is  particularly  frequeut  in 
these  sentences,  as  Cic.  in  Verr,  iii.  2. : Furem  aliquem  out  rapa- 
cem  accusaris : vitanda  tihi  temper  erit  omnis  avaritiae  suspicio. 
Malejicum  quempiam  adduxeris  ant  crudelem : cavendum  erit 
tempter,  ne  qua  in  re  atperior  ant  inhumanior  Juitte  videare  ; 1 1 or. 
Serm.  ii.  .3.  292. : catut  medicusve  levarit  aegrum  ex  praecipiti, 
mater  delira  necabit,  “ should  chance  or  the  physician  liave 
saved  him,”  i.  e.  “ if  chance,  &c.,  has  saved  him,  the  mother 
will  destroy  him  ; ” Terent.  Phonn.  i.  2.  35. : Unum  cognorit, 
omnet  noris,  “ if  you  know  one,  you  know  all.”  Also  with  the 
imperf.  and  pluperf.  subjunctive,  in  supposing  a case  which  is 
known  not  to  be  a real  one  ; in  Verr.  iii.  97. : negaret  hoc  aesti- 
matione  te  mum  : voi  id  homini  credidiste  videreinini,  for  ti  ne- 
garet; de  Off.  iii.  19. : Darct  hanc  vim  M.  Cratso,  ut  digitorum 
jtercuttione  heres  pottet  tcriptut  esse,  qui  re  vera  non  esset  heres ; 
in  foro,  mihi  crede,  saltaret ; Plin.  Epist.  i.  12. : Dedisset  huic 
animo  ptar  corjms,  fecisset  quod  optabat,  for  si  dedisset. 

[§  781.]  23.  The  conjunctions  vero,  autem,  are  frequently 

omitted  in  adversative  clauses,  esjiccially  in  short  ones,  the 
opposition  Ijelng  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  members  of  the 
proposition  ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Bull.  ii.  8. : Non  defuit  consilium  : Jides 
erga  plebem  Rom.  defuit ; Liv.  xxii.  51.:  vincere  scit  Hannibal, 
victoria  uti  nescit ; Sencc.  Epist.  88. : ego,  quid  futurum  sit, 
nescio,  quid  fieri  possit  scio  ; Plin.  Epist.  iii.  20.  : mrdti  famam^ 
conscientiam  pauci  verentur  ; Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  10.:  Sulla  potuit, 
ego  non  poterof  dc  Fin.  v.  32.:  An  Scythes  Anacharsis  potuit 
pro  nihilo  pecuniam  ducerc,  nostrates  philosophi  non  facere 
poterunt  9 “ and  should  our  philosophers  not  do  it  ? ” in  Cat. 
i.  1. : An  vero  vir  amplissimus  P.  Scipio  Ti.  Gracchum  mediocriter 
labefactantem  statum  rei  publicae  privatus  interfccit : Catiliiiam, 
orbem  terrae  caede  atque  incendiis  vastare  cujnenfem,  nos  consules 
perferemus  9 And  it  occurs  in  this  manner  frequently,  in  de- 
scribing a progress  from  smaller  to  greater  things.  "W^e  must 
add  the  remark  that  non  in  a second  negative  member  of  a pro- 
position, e.  g.  alicna  vitia  videt,  sua  non  videt,  is  thus  used  without 
the  conjunction  et  or  vero;  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  11. : Tantum  cibi  et 
potionis  adhibendum,  ut  refeiantur  vires,  non  opprimantur ; Tusc. 
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ill.  1 8. : .^4  gravibus  et  antiquis  philosophis  medicine^  petenda  esf, 
non  ab  his  voluptariis.  But  et  (ac)  non  must  be  used  in  unrcid 
suppositions,  or  ironical  sentences,  where  the  second  member 
contains  the  truth.  Here  we  may  supply  “ rather,”  or  “ as  is 
really  the  case  ” (see  above,  § 334.) ; Cic.  de  Off,  i.  2. : si  sibi 
consentiat,  et  non  interdum  naturae  bonitate  vincatur ; in  Rail.  ii. 
26.  : usus  est  hoc  verbo,  exhauriendam  esse  plebetn^  quasi  de 
aliqua  sentina,  ac  non  de  optimorum  civium  genere  loqueretur ; 
p.  Rose.  Am.  33. : Quasi  nunc  id  agatur — ac  non  hoc  quaeratur. 
Potius  is  actually  used  in  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  22. : Quando  enim  me 
ista  curasse  aut  cogitasse  arbitramini,  et  non  semper  irrisisse  potius 
eorum  hominum  impudentiam  ; in  Cat.  ii.  6. : quis  denique  ita  ad- 
spexit  ut  perditum  civem  ac  non  potius  ut  importunissimum 
hostem,  which  is  equivalent  to  quasi  perditus  esset  civis,  ac  non 
importunissimus  hostis. 

[§  782.]  24.  The  conjunction  is  likewise  omitted  when  two 

single  words  as  comprehending  the  whole  idea  are  opposed  to 
each  other ; e.  g.  velim  nolim,  “ whether  I would  or  not ; ” 
maxima  minima,  “ the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least ; ” prima 
postrema,  “ from  the  first  to  the  last ; ” dignos  indignos  adire, 
“ both  those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  deserve  it ; ” ire  red- 
ire,  “to  go  to  and  fro.”  Thus  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  54.:  Aediji- 
ciis  omnibus  publicis  privatis,  sacris  profanis  sic  pepercit ; Sail. 
Cat.  11.:  Nam  gloriam,  honorem,  imperium  bonus  ignavus  acqne 
sibi  exoptant,  at  which  passage  Corte  quotes  several  similar  ones. 

[§  783.]  25.  Et  is  very  frequently  omitted  in  mentioning  the 

names  of  two  colleagues  ; e.  g.  Consoles  declarati  sunt  Cn.  Pom- 
peius,  M.  Crassus  ; quo  anno  Cn.  Pompeins,  M.  Crassus  consoles 
fuerunt ; Cn.  Pompeio,  M.  Crasso  consulibus ; and  so  also  Cic. 
in  Verr.  i.  41. : ab  A.  Postumio,  Q.  Fuloio  censoribus  ; ibid.  14. ; 
P.  Lentulo,  L.  Triario  quaestoribus  urbanis.  But  sometimes 
also  when  the  names  of  tw  o persons  stand  in  another  relation  to 
each  other ; c.  g.  Cic.  Brut.  74. : Mitto  L.  Laelium,  P.  Sc^io- 
nem  ; de  Off.  ii.  17. : dicebat  idem  Cotta,  Curio;  ibid.  ii.  19.:  com- 
mendare  judicibus,  magistratibus.  Respecting  another  customary- 
omission  of  the  conjunction  in  certain^formulae,  see  § 740.  In 
other  combinations  et  is  seldom  omitted  with  two  words,  in  the 
oratorical  style ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  48. : aderant  amici,  pro- 
pinqui ; ii.  24. : inimicus,  hostis  esses ; iii.  55. : dejectos  fortunis 
omnibus,  expulsos.  Sec  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  78.,  5 192 
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Also  with  verbs  ; e.  g.  Cic.  Dwhi.  in  Caec.  4. : Adxunt,  queruntur 
Siculi  univerxi;  p.  l,ig.  4.  : Italia  prohibetur,  eiulut.  If  three  or 
more  substantives  are  joined,  it  is  usual,  in  good  prose,  either  to 
omit  the  conjunction  in  all  cases,  or  to  insert  it  between  each  ; 
tliiis  cither  amicitiam  siimma  Jide,  cunstantia,  justitia  servavit,  or 
xmnma  Jide  et  conxtantia  et  justitia  ; Cic.  p.  Muren.  8.  may  serve 
as  an  c.xample  for  both  cases : qui  non  modo  Curiis,  Catonibus, 
Pompeiis,  antiquis  illis,  sad  bis  recentibus  Mariis  et  Didiis  et 
Cneliis  commemorandis  jacebant.  This  is  also  the  more  common 
practice  with  adjectives  and  verbs.  Hence  it  is  not  projHjr  to 
conclude  an  enumeration  of  several  persons  or  things  with  et  alii, 
et  ceteri,  et  cetera,  but  rather  without  et,  thus,  alii,  ceteri,  reliqui, 
reliqua.  We  must,  however,  observe  that  though  et,  ac,  and 
atque  are  not  used  alone  in  the  third  or  fourth  place,  yet  the 
enclitic  que  very  frequently  occurs  in  this  |>osition ; as  e.  g. 
Cic.  p.  Muren.  1.:  precor  — ut  ea  res  vobis  populoque  Romano 
pacem,  tranquillitatem,  otium  concordiamque  ajferat ; and  qfter- 
wards  idem  ego  sum  precatus,  ut  ea  res  fauste,  feliciter  prospereque 
eveniret,  and  ut  ab  hujus  honorc,  fama  fortunisque  omnibus  inimi- 
corum  impetus  propulsare  passim,  and  in  a great  many  other 
passages. 

[§  784.]  26.  We  may  likewise  suppose  an  ellipsis  of  the  con- 

junction et,  when  two  protases  introduced  by  si  arc  joined  toge- 
ther ; where  we  say  "if — and  if,”  or  "if — and,”  omitting 
t lie  second  “if.”  Examples  of  this  kind  are  common.  Comp. 
Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  9.:  llacc  est  vis  hujus  anuli  et  hujus  exempli; 
Si  nemo  sciturus,  nemo  ne  siispicaturus  quidern  sit,  cum  aliquid 
injuste  feccris,  si  id  diis  hominibusque  futurum  sit  semper  ignotum, 
sisne  fucturus.  An  ellijisis  tif  tlie  conjunction  ut  is  supposed 
when  ne  precedes,  and  the  mere  et  is  used  to  continue  the  sen- 
tence ; e.  g.  Curt.  viii.  50.  ; monere  coepit  Porum,  ne  ultima 
experiri  perseveraret,dederetque  se  victori;  Xej).  Pum.  6.  : Olym- 
pias ab  Eumene  petiit,  ne  pateretur  Philippi  dumus  et  familiae 
mfmicissimos  stirpem  qunque  intcrimere,  ferretque  opem  liberis 
Alexandri,  and  a little  befoix;  huic  ille  primutn  suasit  ne  se  move- 
ret  et  expectaret,  where,  the  copulative  conjunctions  et,  atque, 
que  obtain  the  meaning  of  the  adversative  sed.  Comp.  § 774. 

[§  785.]  27.  We  may  here  mention  in  conclusion  that  a cog- 
nomen which  belongs  to  two  persons  in  common  is  put  only 
once  in  the  plural,  after  the  other  names,  c.  g.  Cic.  in  Bull.  ii. 
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5.:  Tib.  et  Galas  Gracchi;  Cat.  Muj.  9.:  mihi  Gnaeits  et 
Publius  Scipiunes — fortunati  videbantur  ; Liv.  i.  42. : Servius 
duas ^lins  jucenibus  rcgiis,  Lucio  atque  Arunti  Tarquiniis,  jungit. 
Also  when  two  names  belong  to  two  jxireons  in  common,  as  Cic. 
in  Verr.  i.  39. : cum  Q.  et  Cn.  Postumis  Curtiis ; Brut.  25.  : 
orationes  L.  et  C.  Aurcliorum  Oreslarum.  Such  jk-TSoiis  are 
usually  brothers,  and  the  word  fratres  is  added,  Cic.  Brut.  69.: 
Eotlem  tempore  C.  et  L.  Caepasii  fratres  fuemnt.  The  singular 
is  not  so  frequent,  but  still  occurs  in  Cic.  p.  Rub.  perd.  7. ; Cn. 
et  L.  Domitius ; Liv.  vi.  22.:  Sp.  et  L.  Papirius ; Suet  on. 
Cues.  80.  : Marcoque  et  D.  Bruto,  which  is  attested  by  MSS. 
The  same  is  done  with  other  substantives  ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  67. : legic 
Martia  et  quarta  ; Brutus  in  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xL  19.:  quum  pu- 
tarem  quartam  et  Martiam  legiones  mecum  futuras ; Liv.  x. 
18.:  cum  legionibus  secunda  et  tertia  ; xxvL  10.:  circa  portas 
Collinam  Esquilinamque,  and  inter  Esquilinam  Collinamque 
portam. 

Note.  A pracnomen  belonging  to  two  persons  shoubl,  according  to  Gro- 
novius  (on  Liv.  iv.  48.),  precede  the  other  n.-imes,  and  be  put  in  the  plural, 
ns  is  there  edited  by  Drakenborch  : Turbatoree  viiliri  erant  .Spurii  Mnecilivs 
quartum  et  Mctilim  tertium  trilmni  plebis ; so  also  x.  1 . : Murcis  Lieio  Deritre 
et  Aemilio  con-iulibus;  x.  40. : eqmtibus  Gatos  Caetlicium  et  Trebonium  praefecit. 
Others  have  doubted  this,  because  the  same  praeiiomen  is  very  frequently 
re[M'atcd,  and  the  question  cannot  be  decided  by  means  of  JISS.  liut  the 
plural  of  the  praenomcti,  joined  with  duo.  is  well  attested ; Siieton.  Aug. 
100. ; Obiit  in  cubiculo  eodem.  qw  pater  Octavius,  duobus  Sextis  Pompeio  et  ' 
Appuleio  consulibus ; Liv.  v.  24. : duos  Puhlios  Curnclios,  Cosstim  et  Sci- 
pionem. 


CHAP.  LXXXVII. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORDS,  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  PERIODS. 

[§  786.]  1.  When  we  arrange  the  words  according  to  the  lo- 
gical connection  of  ideas,  the  first  place  next  to  the  conjunction 
or  connecting  relative  is  taken  by  the  subject ; next  comes  the 
verb  with  its  adverb ; then  the  cases  of  the  nearer  or  remoter 
object;  and  last  the  remaining  additions  of  prepositions  with 
their  cases.  The  adjective  closely  adheres  to  the  substantive 
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which  it  qualifies.  This  is  commonly  called  the  grammatical 
order  of  construction  which  is  strictly  followed  in  most  modern 
languages.  But  the  Latin  language  may  place  any  one  of  the 
four  principal  parts  first,  and  has,  besides,  great  freedom  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  rest : the  adverb  may  be  separated  from  the 
verb,  and  the  adjective  from  the  substantive,  being  placed  either 
before  or  after,  or  even  removed  to  some  distance.  Hence  ora- 
torical effect  ni.iy  be  produced  independent  of  accent,  by  the 
position  of  words,  and  the  language  affords  great  facility  for  the 
poetical  numerxis.  In  prose,  however,  the  following  general 
principle  is  observed : words  which  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete expression  of  a thought  are  put  together,  and  should  not 
be  separated  by  the  Introduction  of  ideas  not  connected  with  the 
main  thought. 

[§  787.]  2.  But  as  we  do  not  always  speak  emphatically,  and 
as  in  ordinary  discourse  we  naturally  choose  the  simplest  ex- 
pression for  our  thoughts,  a certtun  arrangement  has  become 
established  in  good  Latin  prose,  especially  in  historical  narra- 
tive ; and  this  arrangement  (which  is  not  departed  from  with- 
out a special  reason)  is  this:  the  subject  is  placed  first;  then 
follow  the  oblique  cases,  with  all  other  uncmphatic  addition.**, 
and  last  of  all  the  verb.  For  in  the  construction  of  a Latin 
sentence  we  should  avoid,  what  is  so  common  in  modern  lan- 
' guages,  the  introduction  of  a train  of  subordinate  and  additional 
matter,  after  the  expression  of  the  principal  ideas : a Latin 
sentence  is  compact,  being  enclosed  by  the  subject  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  principal  vefb  of  the  predicate  on  the  other ; 
c.  g.  Caes.  Dell.  Gall.  i.  9. : Dumnorix  gratia  et  largitione  apud 
Seqnanos  plurimutn  poterat.  « 

[§  iSR.]  Note.  The  verb,  liowever,  i.s  often  not  placed  at  the  end  of  a sentence, 
when  cither  this  is  too  long  for  the  hearer  to  be  kept  in  e.\|>ectatinn  of  it,  or 
when  too  many  verbs  would  come  together  at  the  end.  ti  e should  therefore 
not  s.ny,  c.  g.  $e  mcolumem  esse  non  posse  demonstrate  but  rather  se  demonsirat 
incolumem  esse  non  posse.  But  without  cither  of  these  reasons  the  verb  is 
place*!  earlier  in  the  sentence  in  easy  and  familiar  style,  for  the  verb  at  the 
end  of  a sentence,  for  the  piirimfe  of  closing  it,  is  more  suited  to  the  ora- 
torical atid  historical  style,  and  in  general  shows  meditation  and  design. 
Comp,  a passage  in  a letter  of  Cicero  to  Lucceius  (ad  Finn.  v.  12.),  which  is 
written  with  great  care,  but  purposely  with  the  ease  and  frankness  of  a man 
of  the  world  ; penus  enim  scripiomm  tuorum,  etsi  erat  semper  a me  rehemeuter 
expectafnm,  tiiinen  eicil  opinionem  meom,  tneipie  ila  net  cepit  vel  incendit.  ul  eu- 
perem  iptam  eilerrime  res  nostras  monumentis  commendari  tuis.  In  a narrative 
it  wouhl  be  expressed  thus:  genus  enim  scriptorum  Lueceii,  etsi  semper  ab  eo 
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rriemerUcr  gxpedatim  end,  Uanen  opinionem  ejvs  Ua  vicit,  ut  quam  celerrima 
ree  tuaa  illiua  monvanentit  ilhutrari  cuperet.  The  verb  is  plaeed  at  the  very 
beginning  of  a proposition,  even  where  no  oratorical  emphasis  is  aimed  at 
in  explanatory  clauses,  in  which  case  a conjunction  is  generally  added  ; e.  g- 
amiatm  aegrotantem  vitere  voUbam : habitat  autem  ilU  in  parte  xtrbit  remotis- 
eima. 

[§  789.]  3.  With  this  rule  respecting  the  arrangement  of  words 
in  ordinary  statements  of  facts,  we  must  connect  another,  that, 
in  sentences  containing  the  expression  of  emotion  or  an  Inde- 
pendent judgment,  the  pathetic  word  is  put  at  the  beginning  or 
the  most  significant  at  the  end.  The  pathetic  word  is  that 
whose  emphasis  eharacterlses  it  as  especially  affecting  the  feelings 
or  as  forming  a contrast.  Innumerable  instances  show  that  it 
is  placed  first,  c.  g.  Cicero : Cito  arescit  lacrima,  praesertim  in 
alienis  malis  ; Sua  vitia  insipientes  et  suam  culpam  in  senectutem 
eonfernnt;  A malis  mors  ahducit,  non  a honis,  verum  si  quaeri- 
mus  ; Insignia  virtutis  multi  etiam  sine  virtutc  assccuti  sunt.  Tlic 
Other  words  of  the  proposition  then  follow  in  the  usual  order. 
If  there  be  no  pathetic  word  requiring  prominence,  or  if  the 
sentence  with  the  verb  being  placed  first,  is  explanatory  of  the 
preceding  one,  the  place  at  the  end  of  the  proposition  is  re- 
served for  the  significant  word,  that  is,  the  word  which  is  most 
strongly  to  be  impressed  upon  our  understanding  or  memory. 
This  is  especially  frequent  in  Caesar,  e.  g.  BelL  Gall.  i.  1 . : 
Gallia  est  omnis  dioisa  in  partes  tres  ; i.  6. : quod  ante  id  tempos 
acciderat  nunquam;  i.  7.:  quod  aliud  iter  haberent  nullum, — 
but  also  in  other  authors,  and  especially  in  the  didactic  style  of 
Cicero,  as  de  Off.  i.  2. : Sequemur  igitur  hoc  quidem  tempore  et  in 
hac  quaestione potissimum  Stoicos  ; L 8. : Expetuntur  autem  dicitiae 
quum  ad  usus  vitae  necessarios,  turn  ad  perfruendas  voluptates  ; 
de  Eeg.  i.  32. ; quae  virtue  ex  providendo  est  appeVata  pmdent  'm. 

Note.  We  have  adopted  the  terms  pathetic  and  significa/it  from  the  work 
of  Gehlius,  Ratio  ordinationis  rerborum,  Hamburg,  1 746,  4to.  Compare  esj)«ei- 
ally  the  rules  laid  down  by  Quintilian,  ix.  4.  26.  foil. ; Verbo  sensum  claudere 
multa,  si  compositio  patiatur,  optimum  est.  In  verbis  enim  sermonis  vis.  — Suepe 
tamen  est  vehemens  aliquis  senstis  in  verbo,  quod,  si  in  media  parte  senteiiliue 
latet,  transire  intentionem  et  obscurari  circumjacentibus  solet,  in  clausula  positum 
assignatur  audiiori  et  injigitur ; quale  illud  est  Ciceronis  {Philip,  ii.  25.)  : Vt 
tibi  necesse  esset  in  eonspectu  populi  Romani  vomere  postridie.  T ransfer  hoe 
tdtimum,  minus  valebit.  Nam  totius  ductus  hie  est  quasi  macro,  ut  per  se  foeda 
vomendi  necessitas,  jam  nihil  ultra  expectantibus,  hane  quoque  adjiceret  deformi- 
totem,  ut  eibus  teneri  non  posset  postridie.  But  we  should  not  deviate  from 
the  common  form  of  a proposition  without  a special  reason  ; he  who  aims 
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at  too  nmch  emphasis  falls  into  affectation,  the  most  unpleasant  fault  in  com- 
position. 

[§  790.]  4;  What  is  common  to  several  objects  either  pre- 

cedes or  follows  them,  but  is  not  put  with  one  exclusively; 
hence  we  say,  e.  g.  in  scriptoribus  legendis  et  imitandis  or  in  fe- 
gendis  imitandisque  scriptoribus^  not  in  legendis  scriptoribus  et 
imitandis;  further,  hostes  victoriae  non  omen  modoj  sed  etiam 
gratulationem  praeceperant ; quum  responders  neque  vellet  neque 
posset;  kabentur  et  dicuntur  iyranni;  amicitiam  nec  usu  nec  ra^ 
tione  habent  cognitam ; philosophia  Graecis  et  litteris  et  doctoribus 
percipi  potest,  and  the  like. 

Note.  In  this  point,  too,  the  familiar  style  differs  from  the  oratorical. 
In  the  former,  words  are  very  often  subjoined,  with  a certain  appearance  of 
negligence,  which,  in  a more  strict  arrangement,  would  have  been  introdnced 
earlier,  and  more  closely  united  with  the  rest;  e.g.  the  last  sentence  might 
have  stood  thus,  philosophia  et  litteris  Oraecis  percipi  potest  et  doctoribus. 

[§  791.]  5.  It  is  commonly  laid  down  as  a general  rule  that 

the  dependent  cases,  and  therefore  especially  the  genitive,  pre- 
cede the  governing  nouns.  This  rule,  however,  may  easily  lead 
to  mistakes,  for  it  is  arbitrary,  and  all  depends  on  the  idea 
which  is  to  be  expressed.  Fratris  tui  mors  acerbissima  mihi 
fuit  and  mors  fratris  tui  are  both  equally  correct,  according  as 
the  idea  of  the  person  or  his  death  is  to  be  more  strongly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind ; mors  fratris  tui  contrasts  the  death  with 
the  preceding  life ; and  fratris  tui  mors  describes  this  case  of 
death  as  distinct  from  others  that  may  occur.  Hence  we  say, 
e.  g.  animi  motus,  animi  morbus,  corporis  partes,  terras  motus  in 
this  order,  since  the  general  tenn  receives  its  specific  meaning 
only  from  the  genitive.  A genitive,  however,  which  expresses 
an  objective  relation  (see  § 423.),  usually  follows  the  noun  on 
which  it  depends.  Thus  we  read  in  Cicero,  pro  Leg.  Man.  3. : 
quod  is,  qui  uno  die,  tota  Asia,  tot  in  civitatibus,  uno  nuntio 
atque  una  significatione  litterarum  cives  Romanos  necandos  truci- 
dandosque  denotavit,  a notice  “ by  letters,”  not  una  litterarum 
significatione  ; so  in  Verr.  i.  40. : offensionem  negligentiae  vitare, 
an  ‘‘offence  by  ray  negligence.”  When  several  genitives  are 
dependent  on  one  noun  (compare  § 423.),  the  subjective  genitive 
commonly  precedes,  and  the  objective  genitive  may  cither  pre- 
cede or  follow  the  governing  noun ; e.  g.  Cic.  Divin.  in  Caec.  6. : 
cur  eoriim  spem  exiguam  reliquarum  fortunarum  vi  extorquere  co- 
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naritf  in  Verr.  i.  13.:  eognoscite  homints  prinriptiim  mapis- 
tratuum  gerendorum ; p.  Mur.  4. : hominis  ainplissimi  causam 
tanti  periculi  repudiare ; de  Be  Publ.  i.  28.:  Atheniensiuvi  pu- 
puU  potestcUem  omnium  rerum,  &c. ; Cic.  Brut.  44. : Scaevolae 
dicendi  elegantiam  satis  eognitam  habemus ; de  Fin.  i.  5. : guod 
ista  Platonis,  Aristotelis,  Theophrasti  orationis  omamenta  neglexit 
Epicuriu ; because  dicendi  elegantia,  orationis  ornamenta  in  this 
order  express  the  idea  which  is  to  be  set  forth. 

[§  79S.]  Note.  The  genitive  dependent  on  causa  or  gratia,  “ on  account 
of,”  always  precedes  these  ablatives  ; gloriae  causa  mortem  obire,  emolumenti 
sui  gratia  aliquid  hominibus  detrahere.  Exceptions  are  very  rare  in  Cicero 
(Lael.  16. : midta  facimus  causa  amicorum) ; more  common  in  Livy. 

[§  793.]  6.  The  Adjective  likewise  may  be  placed  before  or 

after  its  substantive ; it  is  before  its  substantive  when  it  is  de- 
clarative of  an  essential  difference  of  that  substantive  from 
others ; it  is  placed  after,  when  it  merely  expresses  an  accessory 
or  incidental  quality.  Tlie  natural  accent  will,  in  most  cases, 
be  a sufficient  guide.  Pliuy  calls  his  work  Libri  Naturalis  llis- 
toriae,  the  idea  of  nature  appearing  to  him  of  greater  importance 
in  characterizing  the  work,  than  that  of  history ; Theodosianus 
Codex  is  in  the  same  way  distinguished  from  other  codices.  It 
must  be  observed  that  a monosyUabio  substantive  almost  inva- 
riably precedes  a longer  adjective,  e.  g.  Di  immortales,  rex  poten- 
tissimus  et  nobilissimus ; especially  with  res : res  innumerabiles, 
res  incertissimae,  res  dissimiUimac  ; if  the  position  were  inverted, 
the  impression  would  be  unpleasant,  and  the  shorter  word  would 
be  lost.  Other  qualifying  words  (besides  adjectives)  which 
belong  to  the  idea  of  the  noun,  especially  genitives  and  prepo- 
sitions with  their  eases,  are  usually  placed  between  the  sub- 
stantive and  the  adjective ; e.  g.  amicitia  usque  ad  extremum 
vitae  diem  permansit;  tuorum  erga  me  mcritorum  memoria. 
Such  words  as  respublica,jusjurandum,  which  arc  coinbluatlons  of 
a substantive  and  an  adjective  rather  than  compound  words,  are 
separated  only  by  particles.  Other  words  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  substantive  and  adjective  may  be  placed  between  tliem 
only  for  the  sake  of  a special  emphasis  which  lies  cither  on  the 
substantive  or  on  the  adjective ; e.g.  magnum  animo  cepi  dolorem  ; 
utcuperem  quam  celerrime  res  nostras  moniimentis  commendari  tuis. 

[§  794.]  Note  1.  Other  words  may  be  introduced  between  a preposition 
anil  the  case  governed  by  it : this,  however,  is  usually  tlic  case  only  with 
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geniUTes  or  adverba  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  following  noun  or 
participle;  e.g.  Cicero:  inter  hoetium  tela;  propter  Hitpanorum,  apud  quos 
cotuid  fuerat,  injuries;  ad  bene  beateque  virendum.  Conjunctions  also,  in 
the  connection  of  clauses,  are  so  interposed  ; e.g.  post  tero  Sullac  victoriam ; 
praeter  enim  tres  disciplinas.  Otherwords  very  rarely  and  only  in  certain  com- 
binations ; e.g.  Cic.  Srut.  12. : in  bella  gerentibia,  which  expression  has,  in  a 
certain  measure,  become  one  word ; ibid.  22. ; in  suum  euigue  tribuendo.  A\’e 
mention  this  in  order  to  caution  the  student  against  saying : e.g.  ad pracsidiis 
firmanda  moeuia ; in  mUti  invistan  locum,  or  even  ei  a te  laudato  loco,  the 
proper  order  being  this,  ad  moenia  pracsidiis  jimumda,  >n  locum  mihi  incisum, 
ex  loco  a te  laudato ; or  ad  jirmamda  pracsidiis  moenia,  in  invisum  miki  locum, 
ex  laudato  a te  loco. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  preposition  per  "by,”  in  adjuration.s,  is 
usually  separated  from  its  case  by  the  accusative  of  the  person  adjured ; 
e.g.  Terent.  Andr.  v.  1.  5. ; per  ego  te  deos  oro,  and  with  the  omission  of  oro, 
Cic.  p.  Plane.  42. : Nolitc,  Judiccs,  per  vos  fortunes  cestras,  inimicis  tneis  dare 
laetitiam;  Sail.  14.:  Patres  conscript!,  per  vos  liberos  atyue  parentes, 
subvenite  miscro  miki.  Comp.  § 773. 

[§  79S.]  Note  2.  The  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  words  by  the  poets 
properly  consists  in  too  great  and  ungrammatical  a separation  of  the  ad- 
jective from  its  substantive;  and,  genenally  speahing,  in  putting  together 
words  from  different  parts  of  a proposition.  We  may  illustrate  this  by  an 
example  ; Cicero  (Philip,  v.  lO.j.says  bella  civilia  opinione  plerumqve  et  fama 
gubernantur.  He  intended  to  conclude  thus,  opinione  plerumque  gubemantur, 
but  added  (according  to  our  remark  in  § 790.)  et  fama.  'J'hi.s  is  very  natural, 
and  plerumque  is  on  uncm|ihatical  word,  which  must  be  somewhere  inserted. 
The  arrangement  still  remains  prosaic,  if  we  say  bella  gubernantur  civilia 
fama  plerumque  et  opinione,  for  civilia  follows  soon  enough  affer  bella.  But 
if  we  insert  one  word  more,  we  have  an  entirely  poetical  diction,  and  by 
substituting  another  word  for  civilia,  a complete  verse,  Bella  gubemantur 
plerumque  domestica  fama.  And  it  would  likewise  be  poetical  to  say  bella 
fama  et  opinione  civilia  gubemantur,  still  more  so  civilia  fama  et  opinione  bella 
gubemantur,  and  entirely  lyric  civilia  fama  et  plerumque  bella  opinione  guber- 
nantur, but  all  these  and  similar  arrangements  of  words  occur  in  the  poets ; 
and  we  might  easily  prove  this  by  quotations,  and  analyse  the  different 
forms,  were  it  not  our  object  here  only  to  show  the  point  at  which  poetical 
licence  commences. 

[§  796.]  7.  Names  of  honours  or  dignities,  and  everytliing  of 

the  nature  of  a title,  are  commonly  placed  after  the  proper  name, 
as  merely  serving  as  explanatory  additions.  Thus  especially  the 
names  of  changeable  Roman  dignities,  e.  g.  Cicero  Consul,  Pro- 
consul,  Imperator,  C.  Curioni  Tribuno  plebis ; and  the  like. 
But  also  permanent  appellations,  e.  g.  Ennius  poeta,  Plato  philo- 
tophus,  Zeno  Stoicus,  Dionysius  tyrannus,  and  such  epithets  as 
vir  honestissimus,  vir  Jbrtissimus,  vir  clarissimus,  homo  doctis- 
simus.  Cic.  Lael.  1. : Q.  Mucius  Augur,  multa  narrare  dc 
C.  Laelio,  socero  suo,  menioriter  et  jucunde  solebat ; Tusc.  i.  43. : 
Cyrenaeum  Theodorum,  philosophum  non  ignobilem,  nonne  mi- 
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ramur  f cui  quitm  Lysimachus  rex  crucem  minaretur,  Istis,  quaeso, 
inquit,  iata  horrihilia  minitare,  purpuratis  tuia : Theodori  quidem 
nihil  intereat,  humine  an  sublime  putreacat.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  hereditary  title  rex  is  frequently  placed  before 
the  name ; e.  g.  rex  Deiotarua ; and  this  abo  applies  to  the 
Roman  title  Imperator,  from  the  time  that  it  became  permanent, 
in  contra-distinction  to  the  ancient  usage. 

[§  797.]  Note.  In  the  use  of  the  Roman  proper  names,  the  name  of  the 
gens  commonly  precedes  the  name  of  the  familia  (i.  c.  the  nomen  precedes 
tlio  which  may  here  be  considered  as  an  apposition;  e.g.  Q. 

Fabius  Maximus  Cunctator^  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus,  M.  Tullixu  Cicero, 
In  the  imperial  time-s  however,  when  the  ancient  gentes  had  become  extinct, 
and  lost  tlieir  importance,  wc  usually  find  the  name  of  the  familia  or  even 
the  agnomen  of  the  individual  placed  first,  and  the  name  of  the  gensy  if  men* 
tioned  at  all,  following  as  something  subordinate. 

[§  798.]  8.  Words  expressing  contrasted  ideas  are  com- 

monly placed  by  the  side  of  each  other,  e.  g.  alius  alium  vitu- 
perat,  alius  aliunde  venif,  mantis  manum  lavat,  cuneus  euneum 
trudit,  vir  virum  legit ; so  also  the  possessive  and  personal  pro- 
nouns, e.  g.  mea  mihi  conscientia  pluris  est  quam  omnium  sermo  ; 
sequere  quo  tua  te  natura  ducit ; suum  se  negotium  agere  dicunt, 

[§  799.]  9.  Non,  when  it  belongs  to  a single  word  of  the  pro- 
position, always  stands  immediately  before  it ; e.  g.  non  te  re- 
prehendo,  sed  fortunam,  i.  c.  “ I blame  not  thee,  but  fortune.” 
But  if  the  negative  belongs  to  the  proposition  generally,  and  not 
to  any  specific  word,  non  stands  before  the  verb,  and  more  par- 
ticularly before  the  verbum  Jinitum,  if  an  infinitive  depends  on 
it ; e.  g.  cur  tantopere  te  angas,  intelligere  sane  non  possum.  In- 
stead of  non  dico,  nego  is  generally  used;  negavit  eum  adesse, 
“ he  said  he  was  not  there,”  not  “ he  denied,”  &c.  Respecting 
vetare  see  § 774. 

Note.  Wc  may  further  observe  that  the  negatives  mm,  neque,  nemo,  nullua, 
joined  to  general  negative  pronouns  or  adverbs,  such  as  quiaquam,  uUus, 
unquam,  always  precede  them,  though  not  always  immediately ; thus  we 
must  say;  e.g.  nemini  qtadqtutm  negavit,  not  quidquam  nemini  negavit;  non 
tncmini  me  unquam  te  vUliaae,  not  unquam  me  vidiaae  te  non  memini.  See  § 709. 

[§  800.]  10.  In  many  phrases  custom  has  established  a cer- 

tain order,  which  must  therefore  be  attended  to  in  reading  the 
authors.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  many  judicial  and 
political  expressions,  e.  g.  civis  Jtomanus,  populus  Bomanus,  jus 
ciaile,  aes  alienum,  terra  marique,  Pontifex  maximus,  magister 
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equitum,  tribunu*  miUtum,  tribuni  militum  conxulari  pote$tate, 
Juppiter  optimus  maximus,  via  Appia,  via  jFlaminia,  &c. 

It  more  properly  belongs  to  grammar  to  observe  tliat  the 
ablatives  opinione,  spe,  justo,  solito  (see  § 484.  extr.),  generally 
precede  the  coinjjarative ; quisque,  if  joined  with  tui,  sibi,  se  or 
suus,  always  follows  these  pronouns,  e.g.  sibi  quisque  maxime 
favet ; pro  se  quisque  lahorabat ; suutn  cuique  pulchrum  videtur  ; 
sua  cuique  dextra  ultionem  tot  maJorum  pariet ; vigiles  relicta  sua 
quisque  stations  fugiunt.  But  in  relative  clauses  quisque  joins 
itself  closely  to  the  relative  (see  § 710.),  in  whieh  case  se  or  suus 
follows,  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  31.:  maxime  decet,  quod  est  cujusque 
maxime  suum  ; expendere  debet  quid  quisque  habeat  sui. 

[§  sol]  Quidem  is  attracted  by  the  pronoun  (see  § 278.),  and 
is  therefore  often  separated  from  the  word  to  which  it  properly 
belongs,  in  order  to  be  joined  to  a neighbouring  pronoun,  e.g.  Cio. 
de  Off.  iii.  33. : tibique  persuade,  esse  te  quidem  mihi  carissimum, 
sed  multo  fore  cariorem,  si,  &c.,  instead  of  te  carissimum  quidem 
mihi  esse.  And  as  the  custom  of  joining  quidem  to  a pronoun  had 
become  established,  the  personal  pronoun,  although  contained  in 
the  verb,  is  expressly  added  (see  § 801. :)  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  13. : 
Quod  dicturus  sum,  puto  equidem  non  valde  ad  rem  pertinere,  sed 
tamcH  nihil  obest  dicere ; ad  Quint.  Frat.  ii.  16.:  Timeham 
Oceanum,  timebam  litus  27istt/ae(Britanniae).  Reliqua  non  equidem 
contemno,  sed  plus  tamen  habent  spei  quam  timoris ; de  Fat.  2. : 
Oratorios  exercitationcs  non  tu  quidem,  ut  spero,  reliquisti,  sed 
certe  philosophiam  illis  anteposuisti,  instead  of  the  simple  reli- 
quisti  quidem. 

Ne — quidem  are  always  separated,  the  word  on  which  the 
emphasis  rests  being  placed  between  them,  e.  g.  ne  patrem  quidem 
venerabatur,  “ he  did  not  reverence  even  liis  father.”  Preposi- 
tions and  conjunctions  which  belong  to  the  word  on  which  the 
emphasis  rests  are  placed  with  it  between  ne  and  quidem  ; e.  g. 
Cicero  : »e  infanis  quidem  ; ne  si  dubitetur  quidem;  ne  quum  in 
Sicilia  quidem  fuit ; ne  si  extra  judicium  quidem  esset;  even 
ne  cujus  rei  arguerctur  quidem,  in  Cic.  p.  Caec.  25.  ; ne  quum 
esset  factum  quidem,  p.  Mur.  17.  Hence  compound  expressions 
which  form  one  idea,  such  as  res  publica,  go  together,  as 
Cic.  de  Off.  i.  24. : ne  re  publica  quidem  postulants.  In  like 
manner  non  nisi  (only)  arc  separated  (not  indeed  in  all  authors, 
but  in  Cicero  almost  without  exception)  by  some  intervening 
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word  or  words,  in  such  a way  however  that  either  non  or  nin 
may  precede ; e.  g.  Cio.  LaeL  5. : sed  hoc  primum  sentio,  nin  in 
bonis  amicitiam  esse  non  posse  ; ibid.  8. : quae  (caritas  inter  natos 
et  porentes)  dirimi  nisi  detestabili  scelere  non  potest;  the  nega* 
tive  may  also  be  contained  in  a verb ; e.  g.  ibid.  o.  5. ; negant 
enim  quemquam  virum  bonum  esse  nisi  sapientem. 

Mihi  crede  (mihi  credits)  and  crede  mihi,  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
fecto,  are  both  used  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  oonstruction ; 
the  former  especially  if  the  emphasis  rests  on  the  pronoun,  L & 
“ believe  me,”  implying  “ who  know  it  better.” 

[§  802.]  11.  Inquit  (says  he,  or  said  he)  is  used  only  after 

one  or  more  of  the  words  quoted,  or,  still  better,  after  a short 
clause ; e.  g.  Liv.  L 58. : Sex.  Tarquinius  — stricto  gladio  ad 
donnientem  Lucretiam  venit,  sinistraque  manu  mulieris  pectore  op- 
presso,  Tace,  Lucretia,  inquit.  Sex.  Tarquinius  sum;  iL  10. : Turn 
Codes,  Tiberine  pater,  inquit,  te  sanete  preeor,  haec  arma  et  hune 
militem  propitio  jiumine  accipias.  Ita  sic  armatus  in  Tiiberim  do- 
siluit.  When  a nominative  is  added  to  inquit,  it  usually  follows 
this  verb,  as  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  7. : Mihi  vero,  inquit  Cotta, 
videtur.  (For  exceptions,  see  Heindorf  on  this  passage.)  Ait 
is  either  placed  before  the  words  quoted,  or,  like  inquit,  between 
them  (see  § 219.)  ; dicit  and  dixit  are  used  in  this  way  only  by 
the  poets. 

[§  80S.]  12.  Thus  much  respecting  the  arrangement  of 

words  in  single  propositions.  We  now  add  some  remarks  on 
the  connection  of  sentences.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a general 
rule  for  good  Latin  style,  that  no  proposition  should  be  uncon- 
nected with  another,  and  that  the  propositions  and  periods 
should,  as  it  were,  form  links  of  a chain  which  breaks  off  only 
at  last  when  the  series  of  the  thoughts  themselves  comes  to  its 
close.  At  least,  no  proposition  should  stand  detached  w’ithont  a 
special  reason. 

Relative  pronouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  are  particularly 
useful  for  effecting  this  connection  of  propositions,  and  are 
therefore  very  frequently  employed  to  avoid  the  monotonous 
connection  by  means  of  et  or  autem,  and  sometimes  also  of  cer. 
tain  other  conjunctions,  such  as  nam  (for).  Every  relative  may 
be  used  for  the  demonstrative  with  et ; qui  for  et  is,  quaUs  for  et 
talis,  quo  for  et  eo,  &c.  They  are  therefore  also  found  before 
those  conjunctions  which  admit  of  a connection  by  means  of  et 
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or  autem  ; e.  g.  quod^qtium  audivissem,  quod  si  fecis$em,  quod 
qiiamvis  non  ignoratsem,  for  et  qunm  hoc,  et  si  hoc,  et  qttamvis 
hoc,  or  quum  autem  hoc,  &c. ; often,  also,  where  in  English  no 
conjunction  is  used ; c.  g.  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  6. : Quam  palmatn 
utinam  di  immortales  tibi  reservent ! Further,  even  before  other 
relatives,  quod  qui  facit,  eum  ego  impium  judico,  i.  e.  et  qui  hoc 
facit,  or  qui  autem  hoc  facit ; contra  quern  qui  exercitus  dux- 
erunt,  iis  senatus  singidarcs  honores  decrevit ; p.  Leg.  Man.  1 5. : 
a Cn.  Pompeio  omnium  rerum  egregiarum  exempla  sumuntur,  qui 
quo  die  a vobis  maritimo  hello  praepositus  est,  tanta  repente  viUtas 
annonae  conseeuta  est,  for  nam  quo  die  is.  The  connection  by 
means  of  the  rcLativc  pronoun  in  the  ablative,  with  compara- 
tives, deserves  especial  attention  ; e.  g.  Cato  quo  nemo  turn  erat 
prudentior  ; liberi  quibus  nihil  mihi  potest  esse  jucundius ; L e. 
" Cato,  who  was  more  prudent  than  all  others  ; ” “ my  children, 
who  delight  me  more  than  anything  else.” 

[§  804.]  In  propositions  consisting  of  two  members,  the  rela- 
tive pronoun  is  grammatically  joined  sometimes  to  the  leading 
proposition  or  the  opodosis,  and  sometimes  to  the  secondary 
clause  or  the  protasis ; the  former  is  the  case,  e.  g.  in  Cic.  Cat. 
Maj.  5. : qui  (Gorgias)  quum  ex  eo  quaercretur,  cur  tarn  diu  vellet 
esse  in  vita,  Kihil  habeo,  inquit,  quod  accusem  senectutem  ; Philip. 
ii.  7. : Hoc  ne  P.  quidem  Clodius  dixit  unquam,  quem,  quia  jure 
ci  fui  inimicus,  doleo  a te  omnibus  vitiis  esse  superatum  ; — but 
the  latter  is  much  more  frequent ; e.  g.  Cic.  de  Of.  ii.  25. : a 
quo  quum  quaereretur,  quid  maxime  expediret,  respondit.  In  this 
case  the  nominative  of  the  demonstrative  is  sui>plied  with  the 
apodosis  from  another  case  of  the  relative  in  the  protasis,  as  in 
the  passage  just  quoted,  and  in  p.  Plane.  7. ; In  hortos  me  M. 
Flacci  contuli,  cui  quum  omnis  metus,  publicatio  honorum,  ex- 
ilium, mors  proponerctur,  haec  perpeti  maliiit,  quam  custodiam 
mei  capitis  dimittere.  But  a demonstrative  may  also  be  used 
with  emphasis,  as  Cic.  ad  Pam.  v.  16. : Saepissime  legi,  nihil  mali 
esse  in  morte,  in  qua  si  residcat  sensus,  immortalitas  ilia  potius 
quam  mors  dicenda  sit.  In  the  other  cases  the  demonstrative, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  is  not  merely  understood,  but  ex- 
pressed ; e.  g.  dc  Fin.  ii.  1. : qui  mos  quum  a posterioribus  ndn 
esset  retentus,  Arcesilas  eum  revocavit;  de  Hat.  Dear.  i.  5.: 
Multa  sunt  probabiUa,  quae  quamquam  non  percipiantur,  tamen 
— MS  sapienfis  vita  regitur.  Without  a demonstrative  the  sen- 
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tcnce  becomes  liarsb,  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  14. : Heracli- 
tum  non  omnes  interpretantur  uno  modo,  qui  quoniam  intelligi 
noluit,  omittamus,  instead  of  mm  omittamus ; Liv.  xxx.  30. : 
Agimxu  ii,  qui  quodcunque  egerimut,  ratum  (id)  civitates  nottrae 
habiturae  tint.  These  examples,  however,  show  that  the  accusa- 
tive is  sometimes  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  mind.  When  the 
demonstrative  precedes,  and  is  followed  by  a proposition  con- 
sisting of  two  members,  the  relative  attaches  itself  to  the 
secondary  clause,  which  is  placed  first,  and  not  to  the  leading 
proposition  or  the  apodosis ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  38. : Eone 
pirata  penetravit,  quo  simulatque  adisset,  magnam  partem  urbis  a 
tergo  relinqueret  9 ad  Fam.  vi.  6. : Ea  suasi  Pompeio,  quibus  ille 
ti  paruisset,  Caesar  tantas  opes,  quantas  nunc  habet,  non  haberet ; 
in  Verr.  i.  14. : Mibi  venit  in  mentem  illud  dicere,  quod  apud 
Glabrionem  quum  commemerassem,  intellexi  vehementer  populum 
Rom.  commoveri ; Nep.  Att.  4. : noli,  oro  te,  inquit  Pomponiut, 
adversus  eos  me  velle  ducere,  cum  quibus  ne  contra  te  arma  ferrem, 
Italiam  reliqui.  (See  Bremi’s  note  on  this  passage.) 

[§  8(15.]  Note  1 . The  Engli.sh  practice  of  connecting  a clause,  which  is 
intr(Kluced  by  a relative,  to  the  preceding  clause  by  the  additional  con- 
junction “however”  (e.  g.  who,  however,)  is  not  admissible  in  Latin. 
Thus,  e.  g.  “ he  promised  me  many  things,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
perform”  (the  latter  part  being  c<iuivalent  to  “ but  he  did  not  perform 
them  ”)  cannot  be  expressed  in  Latin  by  multa  mihi  promisit,  quae  autem  (vero) 
non  praestUit,  but  by  sed  (veruni)  ea  non  praestitit,  or,  the  relative  imply- 
ing the  adversative  conjunction,  quae  non praeititit.  Qui  autem  and  qui  cero, 
however,  may  be  used  in  protases  where  the  relative  retains  its  relative  mean- 
ing, and  n demonstrative  in  the  apodosis  corresponds  to  the  relative  preceding, 
c.  g.  Talium  jueenum  consuetudine  utere;  qui  vero  petulanUs  sint,  eos  procui  a 
te  remove;  Cic.  Col.  Maj.  2. : Qui  autem  omnia  bom  a se  ipsis  petunt,  iis  nihil 
nullum  vidcri  potest,  quod  naturae  necessilas  afferat, 

[§  806.]  iVote  2.  In  double  relative  clauses,  Cicero  not  unfrcquently 
abandons  the  relative  construction  in  the  second  member,  and  mokes  u.sc  of 
the  demonstrative;  e.g.  Oral.  2.;  Sed  ipsius  in  mente  insidebat  species  pul- 
chritudinis  e.rimia  qiiacdam,  quam  intuens  in  eaque  (for  et  in  qua)  defixus  ad 
illius  similitudinem  mauus  et  artem  dirigebat;  Brut.  74. : Omnes  turn  fere,  qui 
nee  extra  kanc  urbem  vixeraut  nec  eos  (for  nee  quos)  aliqua  barharies  domestica 
in/uscaverat,  recte  loquebantur.  Comp,  de  Fin.  ii.  2. : Finem  defniebas  id  esse, 
quo  omnia  referrentur,  neque  id  ipsum  usquam  referretur,  for  et  quod  ipsum 
nusquam,  &c. ; comp,  de  Off.  ii.  5.  in  fin. ; de  Orat.  ii.  74.  § 299.  And  some- 
times even  where  the  cases  are  the  same,  as  e.  g.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  3. ; quern  Phli~ 
untem  venisse  ferurU,  eumque  cum  Lconte  dissemusse  quaedam,  where  et  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient. 

- [§  From  this  tendency  to  connect  sentences  by  re- 
latives arose  the  use  of  quod  before  certain  conjunction^ 
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merely  aa  a copulative.  We  may  express  thb  quod  by  “ nay,” 
“ now,”  or  “ and.”  It  is  most  frequent  before  the  conditional  par- 
ticle si,  and  its  compounds  nisi  and  etsi;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  14. : 
QuoJsi  ilUnc  inanis  profuqisses,  tamen  ista  tua  fuga  nefaria, 
proditio  consulis  tui  conscelerata  judicaretur;  i.  e.  “ and  even  if 
you  had  fled  without  taking  anything  with  you,  &c. de  Nat 
Dear.  i.  18. : Quodsi  omnium  animantium  formam  vincit  ho- 

minis  jigura,  ed  figurd  profecto  est,  quae  pulcherrima  sit  onmium, 
“ If  then,  &C. ; ” and  this  use  of  quodsi  is  especially  intended  to 
introduce  something  assumed  as  true  from  which  further  infer- 
ences may  be  drawn.  It  is,  moreover,  also  equivalent  to  “ al- 
though;” comp.  Cic.  p.  Mur.  2.,  which  passage  is  too  long  to  be 
inserted  here.  Quodnisi;  e.  g.  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  66. : Quod- 
nisi  Metellus  hoe  tarn  graviter  egisset  atque  illam  rem  imperio 
edictoque  prohibuisset,  vestigium  statuarum  istius  in  Sicilia  non 
esset  relictum;  L e.  “if  then — not;”  ib.  ii.  26.:  Quodnisi  ego 
meo  adeentu  illius  conatus  aliquantulum  repressissem — tarn  multos 
testes  hue  evocare  non  potuissem.  Quodetsi;  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Fin. 
iv.  4. : Quodetsi  ingeniis  magnis  praediti  quidam  dicendi  copiam 
sine  rations  consequuntur,  ars  tamen  est  dux  certior,  nay,  even 
if,  &C.  But  quod  is  found  also,  though  more  rarely,  before 
other  conjunctions,  as  quodquum,  quodubi,  quodquia,  quod- 
quoniam,  quodne,  quodutinam,  where  the  conjimetion  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient,  though  quod  is  intended  to  effect 
a closer  connection  of  the  sentences ; e.  g.  Cic.  de  Off.  iii, 
31.:  Criminabatur  etiam  (Ij.  Manlius),  quod  Titum  jfilium,  qui 
postea  est  Torquatus  appellatus,  ab  homimbus  relegasset  et  ruri 
habitare  jussisset.  Quodquum  audivisset  adolescens  fUius,  nego- 
tium  exhiberi  patri,  accurrisse  Homam  et  cum  prima  luce  Pompo- 
nii  domum  venisse  dicitur.  So  also  de  Off.  ii.  8. : quodquum 
perspicuum  sit,  benivolentiae  vim  esse  magnam,  metus  imbecillam, 
sequitur  ut  disseramus,  &C. ; in  Verr.  i.  26.  : Quodubi  ille  intel- 
lexit,  id  agi  atque  id  parari,  ut  Jiliae  sriae  vis  afferretur,  servos 
suos  ad  se  vocat.  Comp,  in  Verr.  iv.  66. ; de  Orat.  ii.  49. ; 
de  Fin.  i.  20. : Quodquia  nullo  modo  sine  amicitia  Jirmam  et  per- 
petuam  jucunditatem  vitae  tenere  possumus,  neque  vero  ipsam  ami- 
citiam  tueri,  nisi  aeque  amicos  et  nosmet  ipsos  diligamus;  idcirco 
et  hoc  ipsum  efficitur  in  amicitia,  et  amicitia  cum  voluptate  conncc- 
titur;  iii.  18. : quodquoniam  (sapiens)  nunquam  fallitur  in  judi- 
caiulo,  erit  in  mediis  rebus  offeium;  Acad.  ii.  25. : Quodne  id 
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faeere  po»se$,  idcirco  heri  non  neces»ario  loco  contra  tensuc  tarn 
multa  dixeram.  Comp.  Hottingcr  on  Cic.  de  Dimn.  ii.  62. ; 
Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiv.  4. : Quodutinam  minu*  vitae  cuptdi  fuitsemut, 
certe  nihil  in  vita  mali  viditsemus,  where  the  note  of  Manutiua 
may  be  compared.  Even  before  the  relative  pron.  we  find  quod 
thus  used  in  Cic.  Philip,  x.  4.  in  fin. : Quodqui  ab  illo  abducit 
exercitum,  et  respectum  pulcherrimum  et  praetidium  Jirmissimum 
adimit  reipublicae, 

[§  80S.]  1 3.  Another  peculiarity,  which  at  the  same  time 

facilitates  in  Latin  the  connection  of  propositions,  is  the  use  of 
the  conjunctions  neque  and  nec.  They  stand  for  et,  and  at  the 
same  time  contain  the  negative,  in  whatever  form  it  occurs  in 
the  proposition  (except  when  it  belongs  to  one  particular  word, 
as  e.  g.  in  an  antithesis).  For  examples  see  § 738.  The 
Latin  language  is  so  partial  to  this  kind  of  connection  that, 
for  the  sake  of  it,  neque  or  nec  is  added  to  enim  and  vero  where 
in  English  wo  could  not  use  “ and,”  and  we  therefore  explain  it 
by  saying  that  neque  is  used  for  non.  In  neqiu  tamen,  too,  the 
copulative  is  to  us  superfluous,  although  the  Latins  appear  to 
have  considered  it  as  essential  to  tlie  connection  of  the  proposi- 
tions. Examples  are  very  numerous.  Non  vero,  non  tamen,  sire  very 
rarely  used  for  this  purpose,  and  are  therefore  not  deserving  of 
imitation ; non  enim,  however,  is  common.  To  these  negative 
expressions  the  Latins  often  join  (comp.  § 754.)  a second  ne- 
gative, in  which  case  Tieque  enim  non  is  equivalent  to  Turm;  non 
vero  non  to  atque  etiam,  a stronger  et;  nec  tamen  non  to  attamen; 
e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Mil  32. : Neque  vero  non  eadem  ira  deorum  hanc 
gus  sateUiiibtu  injecit  amentiam,  ut  sine  imaginibus,  sine  eantu 
atque  ludis,  sine  exequiis — ambureretur  abjectus:  i.  e.  “and,  in 
truth,  the  same  anger,  &c. ad  Fam.  vi.  1. : nec  enim  is,  qui  in 
te  adhuc  injustior  fuit,  non  magna  signa  dedit  animi  erga  te  miti- 
gati;  i.  e.  “for  he  gave  signs;”  v.  12.:  neque  tamen,  quum 
haec  scribebam,  eram  nescius;  i.  e.  “and  yeti  knew  de  Orat. 
ii.  85. : neque  tamen  ilia  non  omant,  habiti  honores,  decreta  vir- 
tutis  praemia,  &c. ; i.  e.  “ and  yet  these  things  also,  &c.” 
Comp.  § 334. 

Note.  The  tue  of  namque  for  nam  (see  § 345.)  may  likewise  be  considered 
as  an  instance  of  this  redundance  of  the  copulative. 

[§  809.]  14.  The  signification,  the  use,  and  the  position 

of  the  several  conjunctions  have  been  treated  of  at  large  in 
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Chap.  LXVII.  It  may  here  be  observed  in  addition  that  it  ia 
a favourite  practice  in  Latin  to  make  antitheses  and  to  indicate 
them  by  placing  conjunctions  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as 
et — et,  ant — aut,  neque — neque,  neqw — et,  et — neque,  see 
§3.38.;  further,  etsi — tamen,  quum  — turn,  non  maqit — quam, 
non  moth — sed  etiam,  and  the  like.  But  compare  also  §781. 
foil,  respecting  the  omission  of  copulative  and  adversative  con- 
junctions. 

[§  810.]  15.  In  a rhetorical  point  of  view  there  are  three 

kinds  of  propositions,  viz.  commata,  cola,  and  periodi.  Compare 
on  this  point  Cic.  Orat,66.,  and 'Quintil.  is.  4.  122.  foil.  A 
comma  (Kofi/ia,  incisum')  is  an  absolute  or  independent  simple 
proposition  ; c.  g.  Bene  res  se  habet.  AUud  videamus.  A colon 
(kmXoo,  membrum)  is  likewise  a simple  proposition,  but  which 
by  its  form  shows  its  relation  to  another  projwsition  ; e.  g.  quum 
bene  res  se  habeat.  A period  is  a proposition  whieh  is  enlarged 
by  a combination  of  commata  and  cola,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
absolute  or  complete  in  itself  (i.  e.  it  begins  and  ends  in  itself). 
It  therefore  requires  at  least  two  propositions,  which  are  united 
into  a whole  either  as  precedent  and  consequent  clauses  (protasis 
and  apodosis),  or  by  the  insertion  of  the  one  into  the  other ; e.  g. 
quum  bene  res  se  habeat,  aliud  videamus  (but  not  in  an  inverted 
order),  or  Nunc  igitur,  quoniam  res  bene  se  habet,  aliud  videamus. 
But  acconling  to  the  views  of  the  ancients,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  a complete  proposition  should  be  inserted.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  a proposition,  which  is  required  to  form  a period,  may 
be  effected  by  the  insertion  of  parts  of  propositions,  which  con- 
tain only  the  elements  of  entire  propositions,  as  in  the  passage 
of  Cicero : Ilominem  foedum,  perditum,  desperatum  pluris  quam  te 
et  quam  fortunas  tiias  aestimasti.  And  such  a period  is  called 
a simple  one  (povoKtoXos).  The  following  period  on  the  other 
baud  consists  of  two  parts : Quern,  quaeso,  nostrum  fefeUit,  ita 
VOS  esse  facturos  ? The  period  is  the  blossom  of  a finished  style ; 
it  is  generally  employed  in  even  and  progressive  descriptions, 
and  the  highest  perfection  of  style  is  displayed  in  its  variety 
and  easy  development.  But  as  not  all  thoughts  are  so  complex 
as  to  admit  of  an  enlargement  of  the  principal  by  subordinate 
propositions,  or  by  a combination  of  protasis  and  apodosis,  periods 
should  be  Intermixed  with  commata  and  cola.  In  Latin  style 
interrogative  and  exclamatory  forms  of  expression  are,  among 
others,  particularly  calculated  to  produce  the  desirable  variety. 
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^ Nate.  We  have  been  obliged  above  to  abandon  the  common  definitions 
given  by  the  ancients  of  commata  and  cola,  for  they  do  not  expljun  the  real 
nature  of  the  propositions.  The  correct  definition  of  a colon  is  given  by  the 
rhetorician  Alexander  in  Emesti’s  Technolog.  Grace.  Rhet.  p.  258. : xioXov 
ierri  mptoiov  ftipoc  o \iyfrat  piv  caff  atlro,  avrueeipfvov  wXripoX  vepioiov. 
The  term  period  should  not  be  condned  exclusively  to  such  propo- 
sitions as  are  enlarged  by  the  insertion  of  another  proposition.  Scheller,  for 
instance,  in  his  Praecepta  stili,  considers  such  a proposition  as  Quemadmodum 
Concordia  res  parvae  crescvmt,  ita  discordia  etiam  maximae  dilabuntur  not  to  be 
a period : we,  however,  do  consider  it  a period,  since  by  the  very  beginning, 
quemadmodum,  we  are  made  to  expect  the  subseejuent  ita,  and  the  course  of 
the  proposition  is  fixed;  not,  however,  in  an  inverted  position  of  the  two 
members.  In  like  manner  the  above-mentioned  period  Quum  bene  ree  se 
habeat,  odiud  videamus,  would  lose  its  periodic  character,  if  the  two  members 
were  inverted ; for  it  would  merely  represent  two  propositions  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, not  united  either  by  their  form  or  otherwise  into  a coherent  whole, 
o > 

[§811.]  16.  AYliere,  however,  we  have  subordinate  propo- 

sitions introduced  by  conjunctions  (excepting  the  copulative 
conjunctions),  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  form  a period 
by  inserting  them ; for,  as  has  already  been  observed  above, 
the  placing  of  circumstances  after  the  thought  or  idea,  which 
they  are  intended  to  introduce,  is  contrary  to  the  common 
practice  of  the  Latin  language.  As  in  the  construction  of  a 
simple  proposition  minor  additions  or  circumstances  are  put 
between  the  subject  and  the  verb,  and  especially  as  the  verb 
closes  the  whole,  so  propositions  which  contain  secondary  cir- 
cumstances are  in  Latin  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  period. 
A proposition,  such  as  Scipiu  exercitum  in  Africam  trajecit  ut 
Ilannibalem  ex  Italia  deducerctj  is  not  periodic  in  its  structure, 
but  it  becomes  so  when  we  say  Scipio,  ut  Hannihalem  ex  Italia 
deducerety  exercitum  in  Africam  trajecit.  Thus  propositions  like 
the  following,  where  the  subordinate  member  precedes  with  two 
conjunctions,  Quum  igitur  Romam  venisset,  statim  imperatorem 
adiity  are  made  still  more  strictly  periodic  by  placing  the  con- 
junction which  belongs  to  the  whole  first,  and  then  inserting 
the  subordinate  proposition,  Itaqucy  quum  Romam  venisset, 
statim  imperatorem  adiit.  And  this  must  especially  be  recom- 
mended in  shorter  propositions,  though  we  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  quum  igitur,  quum  autem,  quum  vero,  quum  enim  are  in- 
correct, or  that  nam  quum,  sed  quum.  Sec.,  are  of  themselves 
preferable. 

[§  812.]  It  is  therefore  particularly  necessary  to  see  whether 
in  two  propositions  connected  by  a conjunction,  the  subject  is 
the  same  ; for  in  this  case  it  is  the  almost  invariable  pi*actice  in 
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Latin  to  form  them  into  one  periodic  proposition ; e.  g.  Ncp. 
dt  Reg.  3. : Antigonus,  guum  adversus  Seleueum  Lysimachumque 
dimicaret,  in  proelio  occisus  est ; Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  10.:  Verrei, 
simulac  tetigit  provinciam,  statim  Messana  litteras  dedit ; Tusc. 
V.  18. : Stultitia,  etsi  adepta  est,  quod  concupivit,  nunquam  se 
tamen  satis  eonsecutam  putat.  Hence  the  Latins  are  rather 
fond  of  expressing  a complex  thought  in  such  a manner,  that 
the  subject  remains  the  same ; for  a period  with  two  subjects, 
the  one  in  the  principal,  the  other  in  the  subordinate  proposition, 
is  less  easily  to  be  surveyed  or  followed  by  the  mind.  Instead 
of,  Antimachus,  quum  eum  omnes  praeter  Flatonem  deseruissent, 
Nihilominiis,  inquit,  legam,  it  would  accordingly  be  better  to 
say  Antimachus,  quum  ah  omnibus  desertus  esset,  Nihilominus, 
inquit,  legam.  The  same  practice  is  observed  when  the  object 
is  the  same  in  both  propositions;  e.  g.  Nep.  Alcib.  10. : quern, 
ut  barbari  incendium  effugisse  eminus  viderunt,  telis  missis  inter- 
fecerunt.  In  such  constructions,  it  cannot  be  said  whether  the 
nominative  or  the  oblique  case,  which  stands  first,  belongs  to 
the  leading  or  the  dependent  proposition. 

When  the  object  of  the  leading  proposition  is  the  subject 
of  the  dependent  proposition,  it  is  likewise  placed  first,  and 
the  nominative  supplied  in  the  dependent  proposition  from 
the  oblique  case  which  precedes;  e. g.  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  31.: 
L.  Manlio,  quum  dictator  fuisset,  M.  Pomponius,  tribunns  plebis, 
diem  dixit,  quod  is  paucos  sibi  dies  ad  dictaturam  gerendam  addi- 
disset ; and  both  united,  p.  Leg.  Man.  1 2. : Idem  Cretensibus, 
quum  ad  eum  usque  in  Pamphyliam  legates  deprecatoresque  misis- 
sent,  spem  deditionis  non  ademit. 

[§  813.]  17.  Relative  clauses  of  every  kind  are  very  fre- 

quently employed  in  constructing  a period,  being  especially 
adapted  to  form  inserted  clauses.  If  emphasis  is  required,  the 
relative  clause  is  generally  placed  before  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  or  adverb ; c.  g.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  42. : Quid  f ii 
qui  dixerunt,  totam  de  diis  immortalibus  opinionem  Jictam  esse  ab 
hominibus  sapientibus  reip.  causa,  ut,  quos  ratio  non  posset,  cos  ad 
officium  religio  duceret,  nonne  omnem  religionem  funditus  sustule- 
runtf  de  Off.  ii.  12. : Socrates  hanc  viam  ad  gloriam  proximam 
dicebat  esse,  si  quis  id  ageret,  ut,  qualis  haberi  vellct,  talis  esset ; 
in  Verr.  ii.  2. : Itaque  ad  omnes  res  Sicilia  semper  usi  sumus,  uf. 
quidquid  ex  sese  posset  efferre,  ul  apud  eos  non  nasci,  sed  domi 
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noitrae  conditum  putaremut ; in  Verr.  i.  2. : Quodsi,  quam  audax 
est  ad  honandum,  tarn  ettet  obscurus  in  agendo,  fortasse  aliqua  in 
re  no»  aliquando  fefeUistet ; p.  Rote.  Com.  11. : Nam,  quo  quit- 
que  ett  aollertior  et  ingetiiotior,  hoc  docet  iracundiut  et  laboriosius. 
It  is,  however,  equally  common,  even  in  the  elaborate  and  ora- 
torical style,  to  place  the  demonstrative  in  its  natural  order 
before  the  relative ; e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Rote.  Am.  24. : Nolite  enim 
putare,  quemadmodum  in  fabulis  saepenumero  videtis,  eot,  qui 
aliqmd  impie  scclerateque  commiserint,  agitari  et  perterreri  JFuri^ 
arum  taedia  ardentibus.  The  inversion,  thereTore,  should  be 
adopted  only  occasionally  for  tlie  sake  of  ornament,  but  should 
not  be  used  immoderately.  Resspecting  the  omission  of  the  de- 
monstrative after  the  relative,  see  § 765.,  note. 

[§  814.]  Note.  The  poets  not  unfrequcntly  take  away  the  substantive  from 
the  leading  proposition,  and  join  it  to  the  relative  pronoun  in  the  depend- 
ent clause,  and  in  the  same  case  as  the  pronoun ; the  substantive  either 
preceding  or  following  the  pronoun ; e.  g.Terent.  Eun.  iv.  3.  1 1. : Eunuchum 
qum  dedM  nobia,  qua»  turbaa  dedit!  for  Eumtehua;  Viig.  den.  i.  573. : 
urbem  qtutm  atatuo,  veatra  eat;  Terent.  Aiidr.  prol.  3. : poiita  id  aibi  negotn 
credidit  aolum  dari,  popvdo  ut placerent  quaa  feciaset  fubtdas;  Horat.  Serm.  i. 
4.  2. : atque  alii,  quorum  comoedia  priaca  virorum  eat ; for  atque  alii  ciri,  quo- 
rum eat;  Serin,  i.  10.  16.:  illi,  Scripta  quibua  comoedia  priaca  riria  eat,  for  illi 
viri,  quibua.  Comp,  also  Epod.  2.  37.;  6.  7. ; Cam.  iv.  13.  18 — 22.;  Sem. 
ii.  2.  59.  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  ii.  342.:  aub  qua  nunc  recubaa  arbore,  virga  fuit; 
Ileroid.  iv.  173. : Sic  tibi  deni  Ngmphae  quae  lecet  undo  aitim,  for  dent  undam, 
quae  leret.  And  also  in  Cicero,  p.  Sulla,  33. : Quae  prima  innocentia  mibi 
de/enaio  eat  oblata,  auacepi ; ad  Att.  vi.  1.:  quoa  pueroa  miaeram,  epiatolam 
miki  attttlenoU;  de  Leg,  iii.  5. ; haec  eat,  quam  Scipio  laudat  et  quam  tnaxime 
probat  temperationem  reipublicae,  comp.  p.  Clu.  42.  in  fin. ; and  on  the  oilier 
hand,  de  Leg.  i.  17. ; vel  ub  ea,  quae  penitua  in  omni  aenau  implieata  inaidet  imi- 
iatrix  born  voluptaa.  The  regular  form,  however,  always  is  this,  that  the  sub- 
stantive has  its  place  in  the  leading  proposition,  or,  if  it  has  preceded  in  the 
relative  clause,  that  the  retrospective  pronoun  ia  is  put  in  the  case  which  the 
leading  proposition  requires ; hence  either  pueri,  quoa  miaeram,  attiderunt,  or 
quoa  pueroa  miaeram,  ii  attiderunt. 

[§  815.]  18.  A period  becomes  more  complc.\  and  artificial 

if  the  dependent  clause  has  neither  the  same  subject  nor  the 
same  object  as  the  leading  proposition ; e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Ruse. 
Am.  1. : Credo  ego  vos,  judices,  rnirari,  quid  sit  quod,  quum  tot 
tummi  oratores  hominesque  nobilissimi  scdcant,  ego  putissimiim  sur- 
rexerim,  qui.  Sic.  Here  care  must  be  taken  that,  by  the  in- 
sertion and  enlargement  of  a new  clause,  the  construction  of 
the  main  proposition  be  not  suspended  or  embarrassed,  which 
would  produce  an  Anacoluthon,  as,  e.  g.  if  we  were  to  enlarge 
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the  inserted  proposition  in  the  preceding  period  thus,  quid  sit 
quod,  quum  tot  sumtni  oratores  hominesque  nobilissimi  sedeuKt, 
neque  in  hac  causa,  quod  in  aliis  facers  consueverunt,  vocem  ■pro 
saluts  hominis  innocentissimi  mittere  audeant  — the  beginning, 
quid  sit  quod,  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the  length  of  the 
inserted  clauses ; and  an  orator,  following  the  train  of  his 
feelings,  would  scarcely  have  proceeded  by  ego  potissimum  sur- 
rexerim,  but  would  probably  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  up 
the  suspended  construction  with  cur  igitur  ego  potissimum  sur~ 
rexerim.  See  § 739.  and  § 756. 

[§  816.]  19.  In  constructing  a period,  we  must  take  care 

that  the  apodosis  be  not  too  short  in  proportion  to  the  protasis, 
which  would  produce  a disagreeable  effect  upon  the  ear.  If,  for 
example,  we  had  the  protasis  Qui  putat  magnam  doctrinam  sine 
ingenio  praeclaro,  sine  industria  indefessa,  sine  libris  optimis  posse 
comparari,  and  were  to  close  with  errat,  the  disproportionately 
short  apodosis  'would  seem  ridiculous ; we  ought  either  to  have 
written  unperiodically  (though  sufficiently  well)  errat  qui  putat ; 
or  we  ought  to  produce  the  necessary  counterpoise  by  an  en- 
largement of  the  idea  errat,  e.  g.  by  saying  magno  vehementique 
errors  ducitur.  This  requires  a knowledge  and  command  of 
words  and  phrases  which  is  acquired  from  an  accurate  and 
attentive  study  of  the  authors.  The  Auct.  ad  Herenn.  iv.  1. 
commences  a periodic  proposition  thus : Quoniam  in  hoc  libro  de 
eloeutione  scripsimus,  et,  quibus  in  rebus  exemplis  opus  fuit,  usi 
sumus  nostris,  idque  fecimus  praeter  consuetudinem  eorum,  qui  de 
hac  re  scripserunt  — and  had  in  mind,  then,  to  conclude  with  the 
apodosis  ratio  nostri  consilii  danda  est.  But  in  comparison  with 
that  protasis,  his  apodosis  would  have  been  too  short ; he  there- 
fore enlarges  it  thus  ; necessario  faciendum  putaxdmus  ut  paucis 
rationem  nostri  consilii  demus.  (Comp.  § 619.)  The  following 
passages  from  Cicero  may  serve  as  examples  of  a pleasing  and 
symmetrical  structure  of  periwls ; de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  36. : Quemad- 
modum,  quum  petebam,  nulli  me  vobis  auctores  generis  mei  commen- 
darunt:  sic,  si  quid  deliquero,  nullae  sunt  imagines,  quae  me  a vobis 
deprecentur  ; in  Cat.  i.  13. : Ut  saepe  homines  aegri  morbo  gravi, 
quum  aestu  febrique  jactantur,  si  aquam  gelidam  biherint,  primo 
relevari  videntur,  deinde  multo  gravius  vehementi usque  qffiictantur  : 
sic  hie  morbus,  qui  est  in  re  publica,  relevatvs  istius  poena,  vehe- 
mentivs,  vivis  reliquis,  ingravescet ; p.  Cacc.  1 . : Si,  quantum 
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in  affro  locisque  desertis  audacia  potest,  tantum  inforo  atqite  in 
. judiciis  impudentia  valeret:  non  minus  nunc  in  causa  cederet  A. 
Caecina  Sex.  Aebutii  impudentiae,  quam  turn  in  vi  facienda  cessit 
audaciae.  It  is  easy,  in  these  periods,  to  see  the  accurate  pro- 
priety with  which  the  several  propositions  arc  separated  and 
again  connected  by  the  adequate  use  of  corresponding  particles. 

[§  817.]  20.  We  may  here  draw  attention  to  the  dittercnce  of 

periods  in  the  historical  and  the  oratorical  style.  Historical  niu"- 
rative  requires  above  all  things  variety  of  the  propositions  con- 
taining statements  of  time : to  form  propositions  possessing  this 
quality,  historians  have  recourse  to  three  methods ; the  use  of 
the  participle  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  noun ; of  the  ablative 
absolute;  and  thirdly  of  the  conjunctions  of  time,  quum,  ubi, 
postquam.  By  these  means  Livy  can  unite,  without  injury  to 
perspicuity,  in  one  period,  what  in  English  we  must  express  by 
three  or  more  propositions ; c.  g.  Liv.  i.  6. : Numitor,  inter 
prunum  tumultum  hostes  invasisse  urbem  atque  adortos  regiam 
dictitans,  quum  pubem  Albanam  in  arcem  praesidio  armisque  oIh 
tinendam  avocasset,  postquam  Juvenes,  perpetrata  caede,  pergere 
ad  se  gratulantes  vidit,  extemplo  advocato  consilio,  scelera  in  se 
fratris,  originem  nepotum,  ut  geniti,  ut  educati,  ut  cogniti  essent, 
caedem  deinceps  tgranni,  seque  ejus  auctorem  ostendit.  Such  a 
period  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  writings  of  Cicero ; 
but  it  is  well  adapted  to  express  all  collateral  circumstances  in 
their  subordinate  relation.  In  this  way  therefore  most  of  the 
periods  in  Livy  are  constructed,  though,  of  course,  with  many 
variations  in  the  detail ; Liv.  ii.  6. : Ilis,  sicut  acta  erant,  nun- 
tiatis,  incensus  Tarquinius  non  dolore  solum  tantae  ad  irritum 
cadentis  spei,  sed  etiam  odio  iraque,  postquam  dolo  viam  obseptam 
vidit,  bellum  aperte  molieudum  ratus,  circumire  supplex  Etruriae 
urbes,  &C. 

[§  S18.]  21.  A correct  and  ingenious  arrangement  of  words, 

and  an  artistic  construction  of  propositions,  naturally  produce  in 
the  delivery  a symmetrical  variety  in  the  raising  and  sinking  of 
the  voice,  which  the  ancients  called  oratorical  numerus  {poOpos.) 
The  rhetoricians  reduced  the  effect  thus  produced  to  metrical 
feet,  though  we  must  not  thereby  be  led  to  suppose  that  the 
orator  set  out  with  a premeditated  view  to  use  and  apply  certain 
metrical  feet.  The  Greek  and  Latin  languages  possess  the 
peculiarity  of  marking  in  their  pronunciation  the  natural  quan- 
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tity  of  the  syllables,  along  with  and  distinct  from  the  accent  of 
the  words  : another  peculiarity  is  their  freedom  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  words,  and  it  is  the  admirable  result  of  a thorough  rhe- 
torical cultivation,  especially  of  the  Latin  language,  that  a wcU- 
constructed  proposition  in  prose,  such  as  we  have  considered  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  calls  forth  a natural  variety  in  the 
raising  and  sinking  of  the  voice,  which  otherwise  is  not  to  be 
met  with  but  in  poetical  composition.  There  is,  it  is  true,  no 
strictly  uniform  return  of  any  change ; but  the  application  of 
the  principle,  that  an  imjwrtant  word  which  by  its  prominent 
position  draws  the  accent  upon  itself,  is  followed  by  a number 
of  less  important  words  espressive  of  secondary  qualities  or  cir- 
cumstances, which  again  arc  s>icceeded  by  an  important  word 
which  forms  the  close  of  the  proposition  or  period,  produces  the 
same  effect : the  period  has  a beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end, 
and  the  words  form  a compact  whole,  as  well  as  the  thoughts 
they  express.  Thus,  the  orator  need  but  follow  the  general 
law,  and  his  prose  will  naturally  be  rhythmical  and  melodious. 

[§  819.]  Note.  A rcpctilar  vcr.oe  in  prose  is  considertsl  by  all  rhetoricians 
as  a fault,  though  a verse  is  occasionally  found  in  goo<l  prose  writers.  Nay 
it  seems  as  if  at  the  commencement  of  a book  or  writing,  as  e.  g.  in  Livy 
Factunune  operae  pretium  tint,  a poetically  measured  start  were  aimed  at. 
But  an  hc.xamctrical  dose  should  certainly  be  avoided,  especially  in  the  com- 
bination of  este  videtur  ^ ^ ").  This  caution  is  the  more  necessary, 
as  in  the  passive  construction  we  readily  fall  into  such  a cadence.  See  my 
note  on  Cic.  in  IVrr.  ii.  9. 

Hiatut,  that  is,  the  concurrence  of  long  vowels  at  the  end  of  one  word  and 
the  beginning  of  another,  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  ; for  a con- 
currence of  short  vowels,  or  of  a long  vowel  followed  by  a short  one,  b not 
objectionable.  Comp.  § 8. 

[§  820.]  22.  Tlie  language  of  the  orator  differs  from  common 

prose  chiefly  in  the  use  of  tropes  and  Jigures,  for  these  terms 
denote  moilcs  of  expression  varying  from  the  common  form. 
These  modes  of  expression  when  they  consist  in  single  words 
arc  called  tropes  ; and  when  in  propositions,  There  arc 

several  tropes,  i.  c.  modes  by  which  one  word  is  used  for  another 
for  the  sake  of  rhetorical  variety  and  ornament : 

Metaphora  or  translatio,  a eontracted  simile ; e.  g.  segetes  sitiunt, 

homo  asper,  fulmina  eloquentiae  ; 

Synecdoche,  when  a part  is  mentioned  instead  of  the  whole, 

e.  g.  tectum  for  damns ; 

Metonymia,  when  a thing  is  expressed  by  means  of  circum- 
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stances  connected  with  it,  e.  g.  segne  otium ; Vulcanus  for 
ignisy  Ceres  for  panis  ; 

Antonomasiay  substituting  other  nouns  for  a proper  name,  e.  g. 

Romanae  eloquentiae  princeps,  for  Cicero  ; 

KaT<i')(prja‘is,  the  use  of  a word  in  an  improper  sense,  when  the 
language  is  in  want  of  a proper  or  specific  term  ; e.  g.  aedi- 
Jicare  naves  ; 

and  other  tropes  less  applicable  to  the  Latin  language.  The 
store  of  words  and  expressions  which  have  come  down  to  us 
and  are  collected  in  Dictionaries,  must  decide  upon  the  degree 
of  propriety  and  applicability  of  these  tropes. 

[§  821.]  23.  The  figures  admit  a greater  freedom  in  their 

use.  They  are  divided  into  figurae  sententiarum  and  figurae 
verborum ; the  fonner  are  modes  of  conceiving  and  shaping  an 
idea  or  thought,  which  differ  from  the  common  or  vulgar  mode ; 
the  latter  have  reference  merely  to  a dificrent  expression  of  the 
same  idea,  and  are  therefore,  as  it  were,  transformations  of  the 
same  body.  A knowledge  and  practice  in  the  use  of  figures  is 
interesting  and  important  even  for  the  beginner,  sinee  in  them 
lies  the  secret  of  the  most  admired  portion  of  the  rhetorical  art ; 
and,  in  fact,  they  are  indispensable  for  the  orator,  although  the 
essential  part  of  his  art  consists  in  far  different  things,  viz.  the 
invention  and  adequate  arrangement  and  disposition  of  his 
thoughts.  The  figurae  verborum  arise  from  addition,  from 
resemblance  of  sound  and  form,  and  suppression. 

The  following  arise  from  addition; — geminatiOy  a doubling  of 
words ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr,  v.  62. : crux,  crux  inquam,  misero  et 
aerumnoso  comparabatur ; — hrava^opdi  repetitio,  repetition  ; i.  e. 
when  the  several  members  of  a proposition  begin  with  the  same 
word  ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  1 . : Nihilne  te  nocturnum  praesidium 
Palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  consensus 
bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi  senafus  locus, 
nihil  horum  ora  vuUusque  moverunt?  Comp.  p.  Arch.  9.  21.;  in 
RulL  iL  6,  The  reverse  (i.  e.  when  the  same  word  is  used  at 
the  end  of  several  members)  is  called  dvTi<rrpo<l>ij,  conversio.  — 
Complexio  arises  from  a combination  of  repetitio  and  conversio, 
e.  g.  Cic.  in  Rail.  ii.  9. : Quis  legem  tulitf  Rullus.  Quis 
majorem  partem  populi  svffragiis  prohibuit  ? Rullus.  Quis 
comitiis  praefuitf  Rullus.  Quis  decemviros  quos  voluit  re- 

nuntiavit?  Idem  Rullus, — Traductio,  when  ,a  word  from  a 
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preceding  clause  is  repeated  in  the  following,  as  in  the  Anct 
ad  Her.  iv.  14. : Eum  tu  hominem  appellas,  qui  si  fuxsset  homo, 
nunquam  tarn  crudeliter  vitam  hominis  petisset. — YloXvavvSerov, 
i.  e.  the  repetition  of  the  same  conjunction  ; c.  g.  Auct.  ad  Her. 
iv.  19. : Et  inimico  proderas,  et  amicum  laedebas,  et  tibi  ipsi  non 
consttlebas. 

[§  822.]  From  resemblance  of  sound  and  form,  or  symmetry, 
arise : napovofUKrla,  annominatio,  when  words,  with  some  re- 
semblance of  sound,  are  placed  together  or  rather  in  oppo- 
sition ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Ferr.  v.  10. : ut  eum  non  facile  non  modo 
extra  tectum,  sed  ne  extra  lectum  quidem  quisquam  videret;  in 
Cat.  L 12. ; hanc  reip.  pestem  non  paulisper  reprimi,  sed  in 
perpetuum  comprimi  volo;  de  Off.  i.  23.:  expetenda  mayis  est 
decernendi  ratio,  quam  decertandi  fortitudo.  For  more  examples 
see  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  5.  10. — 'Ofuiurjrrunov  when 
the  same  cases  are  in  several  members  of  the  proposition ; and 
o/junoriKevrov,  when  the  members  end  similarly  ; c,  g.  both 
united  appear  in  Cic.  p.  Clu.  6. : Vicit  pudorem  libido,  timorem 
audacia,  rationem  amentia.  To  these  may  be  added  UroiaoXov ; 
i.  e.  when  the  members  are  of  (about)  equal  length ; e.  g.  Auct. 
ad  Her.  iv.  20. : Alii  fortuna  felicitaiem  dedit,  huic  industria 
virtutem  comparavit.  Compare  the  quotation  from  Cic.  p. 
Caecina,  at  the  end  of  § 8 1 6.  — 'Avriderov,  opposition,  requires 
this  symmetry ; e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Mil.  4. : Est  iyitur  haec,  judices, 
non  scripta,  sed  nata  lex,  quam  non  didicimus,  accepimus,  legimus, 
verum  ex  natura  ipsa  arripuimus,  hausimus,  expressimus,  ad 
, quam  non  docti,  sed  facti,  non  instituti,  sed  imbuti  sumus,  ut,  &c. 
Of  a similar  nature  is  dvripeTa^oXy,  commutatio,  where  the  oppo- 
sition is  expressed  by  an  inverted  order  of  the  proposition  ; e.  g. 
Auct.  ad  Her.  iv.  28. : Quta  stultus  es,  ea  re  taces,  non  tamen 
quia  taces,  ea  re  stultus  es  ; si  poema  loquens  pictura  est,  pictura 
taciturn  poema  debet  esse.  If  not  the  whole  clause  is  inverted, 
this  figure  is  called  hrdvohos,  regressio ; c.  g.  Cic.  Brut.  39. : 
ut  eloquenlinm  juris  peritissimus  Crassus,  juris  peritorum  eloquen- 
tissimus  Scaevola  haberetur.  Lastly,  gradatio,  i.  c. 

gradation,  at  the  same  time  repeating  the  preceding  word ; e.  g. 
Auct.  ad  Her.  iv.  25. : Imperium  Graeciae  fiiit  penes  Athenieiaes, 
Atheniensium  potiti  sunt  Spartiafae,  Spartiaias  sitperavcre  The- 
bnni,  Thehanos  Macedones  vicerunf,  qui  ad  imperium  Graeciae 
brevi  tempore  adjunxerunt  Asiam  bello  subactam. 
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[§  8J3.]  The  following  arise  from  suppression, — airoautnnjais, 
an  intentional  breaking  oflF  in  the  mid^e  of  a speech  ; e.  g.  Cic. 
p.  MiL  12, ; De  nostro  enim  omnium — non  audeo  totum  dicer e, 
Videte  quid  ea  vifii  lex  habitura  fuerit,  cujus  periculosa  etiam 
rrprehensio  est,  and  the  well-known  passage  of  Virgil  i^Aen.  i. 
135.),  Quos  ego — sed  motos  praestat  componere  fiuctus. — ’A<rvv- 
Serop,  dissolutio,  the  omission  of  the  copulative  conjunctions ; 
e.  g.  Cic.  in  Quintilian,  ix.  3.  50. : Qui  indicabantur,  eos  vocari, 
custodiri,  ad  senatum  adduci  jussi,  — Correctio,  hravopOaxxis,  the 
correction  of  an  expression  just  made  use  of ; e.  g.  Cic.  in  Cat. 
i.  1. : Me  tamen  vivit.  Vivitf  immo  vero  etiam  in  senatum  venit, 
comp,  atque  adeo  § 734.  — Dubitatio,  intentional  doubt ; to 
which  the  figure  of  an  intentional  forgetting  and  recalling  to 
mind  may  also  be  added ; e.  g.  Auct  ad  Her.  iv.  29. : Tu  istud 
ausus  es  dicere,  homo  omnium  mortalium  — nam  quo  te  digno 
moribus  tuis  appellem  nomine? 

[§  824.]  Wc  must  leave  it  to  rhetoric  to  explain  the  Jigurae 
sententiarum:  some  of  them,  however,  are  at  the  same  time 
Jigurae  verborum ; as  e.  g.  the  question  and  the  exclamation, 
which  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Latin.  We  may  also 
mention  the  addressing  of  absent  persons  or  things  without  life 
{onTOOTpo^rj) ; e.  g.  in  Cic.  p.  MiL  31. : Vos  enim  jam  ego, 
Albani  tumuli  atque  luci,  &C. ; further,  personification ; as  e.  g. 
Cicero  in  Cal.  L 7.  introduces  his  native  country  as  speaking ; 
hyperbole,  irony,  simile,  sentence,  &c.,  whose  manifold  use  must 
be  learnt  from  the  writings  of  the  best  authors,  with  wliich  we 
strongly  advise  the  student  to  combine  tbe  study  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  books  of  Quintilian’s  Institutio  Oratoria,  and  the 
excellent  fourth  book  of  the  Author  ad  Herennium  among 
Cicero’s  rhetorical  writings. 

[§  825.]  We  add  in  conclusion,  as  an  example  for  imitation, 
a very  simple  proposition  transformed  according  to  the  several 
figures  mentioned  above.  The  theme  or  subject  is  this,  litteris 
delector. 

Geminatio.  Litterae,  litterae,  inquam,  solae  me  delectant. 
Repetitio.  Litterae  me  puerum  aluerunt,  litterae  me  juvenem  ab 
infamia  libidinum  servarunt,  litterae  virum  in  rep.  adminis- 
tranda  adjuverunt,  litterae  senectutis  imbecillitatem  consola- 
buntur. 

Convertio.  Litterae  honestissima  voluptate  oblectant,  rerum 
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novarum  inventione  oblectant,  immartalitatis  spe  certissima 
oblectant. 

Complerio.  Qui  litteris  delectatur,  qui  vero  inveniendo  dcleetatur, 
qui  doctrina  propaganda  delectatur,  eum  vos  malum  esse  eivem 
putatis  f 

Traductio.  Quid  vis  f Tune  litteris  delectaris,  qui  litterarum 
fundamenta  odisti  ? 

Pulgsgndeton.  JLitterae  et  erudiunt  et  omant  et  oblectant  et  con- 
solantur. 

Paronomasia.  Qui  passim  ego  litteris  carere,  sine  quibus  vitam 
ipsam  agerem  invitus  f 

'Opouorrarrov,  opoarreXeurov.  Num  putas  fieri  posse,  ut,  qui 
litterarum  studiis  teneatur,  libidinum  vinculis  obstringatur  f 

' Ayrl6sTov.  Qui  litteris  delectari  te  dicis,  voluptatibus  implicari 

te  pateris  f 

’ Airripera^oXg.  Noti  quia  . delector,  studeo  litteris ; sed  quia 
studeo,  delector. 

Gradatio.  Stadia  mihi  litterarum  doctrinam,  doctrina  gloriam, 
gloria  invidiam  et  obtrectationcm  comparavit. 

Aposiopesis.  Quid  f Tu  audes  hoc  mihi  objicere,  qui  nihil  unquam 
invita  expetierim  nisi  virtutem  et  doctrinam  : tu  quid  expetieris 
— sed  taceo,  ne  convicium  tibi  fecisse  videar. 

'AowSerov.  Quid  dicam  de  utilitate  litterarum  f Erudiunt, 
ornant,  oblectant,  consolantur. 

Correctio.  Litterae  me  delectant:  quid  dico  delectantf  Immo 
consolantur,  et  unicum  mihi  perfugium  praebent  inter  has  vitae 
laboriosae  molcstias.  * 

Dubitatio.  Litterae  me  sive  erudiunt,  sive  oblectant,  sive  con- 
solantur : nam  quid  potissimum  dicam  nescio. 
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OF  METRE  ; ESFECIALLT  WITH  REOABD  TO  THE  LATIN 
POETS. 

[§  826.]  1.  The  worda  of  a language  consist  of  long  and  short 

syllables.  In  measuring  syllables  the  time  consumed  in  pro- 
nouncing a short  syllable  is  taken  as  a standard,  and  this 
portion  of  time  is  called  mora,  A long  syllable  takes  two 
morae,  and  b therefore,  in  this  respect,  equal  to  two  short 
syllables.  Wliich  syUables,  in  the  Latin  language,  are  eon- 
sidered  short,  and  which  long,  has  been  shown  in  Chap.  III. 
From  the  combination  of  syllables  of  a certain  quantity  arise 
what  are  called  Feet  (j>edes),  of  which  there  are  four  of  two 
syllables,  eight  of  tlu-ee  syllables,  sixteen  of  four  syllables, 
thirty-two  of  five  syllables,  &c.,  since  the  respective  number  of 
syllables  admits  of  so  many  variations.  For  the  sake  of  brevity, 
specific  names  have  been  given  to  those  feet  which  consist  of 
two,  three,  and  four  syUables,  as  well  as  to  some  of  five : — 
a)  of  two  syllables : 
u „ Pyrrhichius ; bone,  pater,  lege. 

_ _ Spondeus;  audax,  constans,  virtue, 

„ - Iambus ; potetis,  patres,  legunt. 

_ „ Trochaeus,  or  Choreus ; laetus,  forth,  gaudet, 
h)  Of  three  syUables : 

„ „ „ Tribrachys;  dumine,  dulius,  legere. 

_ _ _ ISlolossus ; mirari,  lihertas,  bgerunt. 

_ „ „ Dactylus;  improbus,  omnia,  legerat. 

„ _ „ Amphibrachys;  amare,  peritus,  legebat. 

^ _ Anapaestus;  bonitas,  meditans,  legerent. 

_ Bacchius;  dolores,  amavi,  legebant, 

_ „ _ Amphimaccr,  Creticus ; fecerant,  Icgerant,  cogitans. 

„ _ „ Palimbacchius,  Antibacchius ; praeclarus,  peccata,  leghse. 
c)  Of  four  syUables : 

„ w V « Proceleusmaticus ; celeriter,  memoria,  relegere. 

_ _ _ _ Dispondeus ; praeceptores,  interrunipunt,  perlegerunt. 

.j  .j  ~ - lonicus  a miiiori ; adulescens,  generosi,  adamari. 
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- - „ u lonicus  a majori ; sententia,  mutabilis,  perlegerat. 

_ V _ „ Ditrochaeus,  Dichorcus ; educator,  xr\fidelia,  eruditus. 
w _ „ _ Diiambua;  amoenitas,  renuntians,  superveni*. 

Antispastua ; verecundus,  abundabit,  perillustris. 

_ „ „ _ Choriambus;  impatiens,  credulitas,  eximios. 

- « w V Paeon  primus ; credibilis,  historia,  attonitus. 

„ _ „ „ accundus ; modestia,  amabilis,  idoneus, 

„ „ _ „ tcrtius ; puerilis,  opulentus,  medicamen. 

„ „ „ _ quartus;  ccleritas,  misericors,  refugiens. 

„ _ _ _ Cpitritus  primus ; laborando,  reformidunt,  salutantes. 

_ „ _ _ accundus ; administrans,  imperatrix,  com- 

probavi. 

_ _ „ _ tcrtius ; auctoritas,  intclligens,  dissentiens. 

_ _ _ „ quartus ; assentator,  infiuitus,  naturalis. 

[§  827.]  2.  These  feet  are,  as  it  were,  the  material  of  which 

prose  and  verse  are  equally  composed:  but  while  in  prose  the 
seipience  and  alternation  of  long  and  short  syllables  is  not  par- 
ticularly attended  to,  and  only  on  certain  occasions,  ancient 
poetry,  so  far  as  the  outward  form  is  concerned,  consists  entirely 
in  the  adaptation  of  words,  by  the  arrangement  of  long  and 
short  syllables,  to  the  reception  of  the  Khytlun.  Rhythm,  in 
this  respect,  is  the  uniformity  of  the  duration  of  time,  in  the 
raising  and  sinking  of  the  voice,  or  Arsis  and  Thesis.  AV^e  raise 
and  sink  the  voice  also  in  common  discoui’sc,  but  not  at  definite 
intervals,  nor  with  a regular  return.  In  these  intervals,  or  in 
the  pro|)ortion  of  the  duration  of  the  Arsis  to  the  duration  of 
the  Thesis,  consists  the  difference  of  the  Rliythm.  The  Arsis 
is  either  equal  to  the  Thesis,  or  twice  as  long,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  difference  of  the  two  feet,  the  Dactyl  and  the  Trochee,  i „ „ 
and  £ the  Arsis  (marked  thus  '')  being  combined  with  the  long 
syllable.  The  same  proportion  takes  place  when  the  Thesis 
precedes  the  Arsis  in  the  Anapaest  and  Iambus  „ „ £ and  „ £. 
The  first  species,  in  which  the  Arsis  forms  the  beginning,  is 
called  the  descending  Rhythm ; the  other,  in  which  the  Thesis 
forms  the  beginning,  the  ascending.  From  these  simple  rhythms, 
the  artificial  are  composed,  by  the  combination  of  two  simple 
series  and  the  suppression  of  a Thesis,  viz.  the  Paeonic,  Cho- 
riambic,  and  Ionic  rhythms.  The  three  Paeonic  feet  are,  the 
Creticus  £ „ £,  the  Bacchius  „ £ £,  and  the  Antibaccliius  £ £ „ ; 
the  Choriamhus  £ „ „ £ ; the  two  Ionics  „ ^-  £ £ and  £ £ „ .^. 
In  verses  of  simple  rhytlun  Arsis  and  Thesis  are  joined  in  alter- 
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nate  succession ; whilst  in  verses  of  a complicate  rhythm,  partly 
from  the  nature  of  the  foot  itself,  and  partly  from  the  com- 
bination of  two  feet,  one  Arsis  may  meet  another  Arsis,  which 
imparts  to  the  verse  an  animated  and  impetuous  character. 

[§  seB,]  Note.  The  metrical  intonation,  or  Ictus,  which  falls  on  the  syllabic 
that  according  to  the  rhythm  receives  the  Arsis,  is,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  accent  of  words.  The  old  Latin  comic  writers, 
indeed,  have  endeavoured  to  bring  the  accent  of  words  into  conformity  with 
the  rhythmical  intonation,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  they  allowed  them- 
selves many  shortenings  of  syllables  which  are  long  by  position ; but  far  from 
making  the  accent  guide  the  rhythm,  they  only  endeavoured  to  protluce  this 
coincidence  in  the  middle  dipodia,  and  even  there  by  no  means  uniformly. 
In  the  other  parts  of  Latin  poetry,  which  more  closely  follow  the  regularity 
of  the  Greek,  no  regard  at  all  is  paid  to  the  accent  of  words,  any  more  than 
by  the  Greeks ; nay,  it  should  seem  that  the  ancients  derived  a pleasure  from 
the  discordance  between  the  metrical  intonation  and  the  ordinary  accent.  In 

A’rma  virumque  cand  Trqjai  gut  primus  ah  6ris 

T talidm  fold  profugus  Lavinaque  venit, 

it  is  only  in  the  end  of  the  verses  that  the  prose  accent  and  the  metrical  in- 
tonation coincide.  In  the  recitation  of  verse  the  latter  should  predominate, 
but  not  so  as  entirely  to  suppress  the  ordinary  accent  of  words.  The  metrical 
accent  or  ictus  has  the  power  of  giving  short  syllables  the  value  of  long  ones. 
This,  however,  is  not  frequent,  except  in  the  short  final  syllable  of  polysyl- 
labic words,  ending  in  a consonant,  and  especially  where  the  force  of  the 
arsis  is  aided  by  the  principal  caesura  of  the  verse  : e.  g.  Virg.  Eel.  x.  69. : 
Omnia  vincit  amor,  ] et  nos  cedamus  amori;  Herat.  Serm.  i.  5.  90. : callidus  ut 
soleat  1 humeris  portare  viator ; Ovid,  Art.  Am.  iii.  63. : Nec  quae  praeteriit  | 
iterum  revocahitur  undo ; but  also  without  the  aid  of  the  principal  caesura ; 
e.  g.  Her.  Serm.  ii.  3.  260. : exclusus  qui  distat  f ] agit  ubi  secum ; eat,  an  non. 
Ovid,  Metam.  ix.  610. : non  adiit  apte  | non  legit  idonea,  credo.  Final  syllables 
ending  in  a vowel  are  much  less  frequently  lengthened  by  the  arsis.  It  has, 
however,  been  remarked  (see  Schneider's  ElementarUhre,  p.  752.),  that  this 
occurs  surprisingly  often  with  the  enclitic  que  in  the  second  foot  of  the  he.x- 
ameter,  commonly  supported  by  the  caesura,  of  which  wc  shall  sjicnk  under 
No.  8. ; e.  g.  Virg.  Aen,  iii.  91 . : Liminaque  lausTisque  dei;  Ovid,  Met.  v.  484. : 
Sideraque  ventique  noeeuL  Short  monosyllabic  words  are  never  lengthened 
by  the  arsis. 

[§  8J9.]  3.  Several  feet,  united  in  one  simple  rhythm,  con- 

stitute a series  {ordo).  The  dissyllable  feet,  i.  e.  trochees  and 
iambs  (when  they  do  not  pass  into  another  rhythm,  in  which 
case  a simple  foot  may  be  reckoned  as  a scries),  are  united  into 
such  series,  of  two  feet  each,  or  dipodiae:  a dipodia  is  also 
called  a metre  ; hence,  e.  g.  an  iambic  verse  of  six  feet  is  called 
an  iambic  trimeter  {trimeter  iambicus).  Of  the  feet  of  three 
syllables,  the  dactyl,  according  to  the  metrical  writers,  makes  a 
metre  by  itself,  though  not  the  anapaest ; but  two  anapaests, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  two  iambs,  make  an  anapaestic 
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metre  (metrum  anapaesticuni).  In  some  cases,  cspecijJly  in  the 
trochaic  verse,  the  end  of  a scries  is  marked  by  a spllaha  anceps; 
L e.  a syllable  whose  natural  quantity  is  not  attended  to,  but 
which  reckons  long  or  short,  as  the  rhythm  requires;  conse- 
quently in  the  trochaic  rhythm  (1  „)  short.  A verse  consists 
of  one  or  more  scries,  of  the  same  or  different  rhythms.  It  is, 
however,  distinguished  from  the  series  itself  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  syllaba  anceps,  wliich  is  only  allowed  sometimes  at  the 
end  of  the  scries,  always  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  that 
hiatus  is  allowed,  and  that  a pause  of  the  voice  takes  place.  A 
verse  is  called  by  the  Greek  name  acatalecticus  when  the  feet  or 
metres  of  which  it  is  composed  are  complete  ; catalccticus  when 
they  want  one  syllable  or  two  or  even  a foot.  Of  verses  which 
consist  of  trisyllabic  feet,  some  are  catalectici  in  syllabam,  in 
w’hich  one  syllable  only  remains  of  the  defective  foot;  others 
catalectici  in  bhyllabum,  when  two  syllables  remain,  as  e.  g.  in 
the  hexameter.  Trochaic  and  iambic  feet  can  be  catalcctic  only 
in  syllabam. 

[§  830.]  Caesura  is  the  interruption  of  the  rhythm  by  the 
end  of  a word.  In  the  dactylic  hexameter  of  Ovid,  Trist,  L 8.5.: 

Donee  crisfelix,  multos  numerabis  amicus, 
or  in  the  one  of  Virgil,  Acn.  ii.  3. : 

rnfandum  reyina  jubes  renoedre  clulurcni, 

the  end  of  the  foot  is  throughout  at  variance  with  the  end  of 
the  word ; aud  while  the  rhythm  requires  the  union  of  tw  o 
words,  the  sense  is  opposed  to  it  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a pause 
at  the  end  of  each.  On  this  circumstance,  however,  rests  the 
connection  of  the  feet,  and  a long  verse  cannot  exist  without 
some  caesurae,  especially  one  towards  the  middle  of  the  line, 
generally  called  emphatically  the  caesura.  "We  must  carefully 
distinguish  incision  from  caesura.  Incision  is  the  coincidence  of 
the  eud  of  the  foot  with  the  cud  of  the  word ; and  in  some 
species  of  verse  (in  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  in  the  dactylic 
pentameter,  and  in  choriambic  verses),  it  is  essential,  and  is 
often  used  also  in  the  hexameter  under  certain  forms. 

[§  831.]  4.  In  what  follows,  we  shall  give  a brief  account  of 

those  species  of  verse  which  the  Roman  poets  have  used  and  of 
the  laws  they  observed  in  their  structure.  Wc  shall  first  speak 
of  verses  with  simple  rhytlun,  then  of  those  with  artificial 
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rhythm,  and  shall  lastly  add  some  remarks  on  compound  verses 
and  on  the  combination  of  different  kinds  of  verse  to  a lyric 
strophe.  We  shall  thus  be  enabled  at  the  same  time  to  see  the 
difference  of  the  forms  of  the  several  species  of  ancient  poetry. 
The  epic  makes  use  only  of  one  simple  rhythm,  the  dactylic ; 
whilst  the  drama  (\vith  the  exception  of  its  lyric  part)  with 
greater  variety  moves  in  the  three  other  simple  rhythms,  the 
iambic  trimeter,  however,  being  its  principal  verse.  In  both 
sjjecies  of  poetry,  verses  of  the  same  measure  and  of  the  same 
length  are  repeated  in  uninterrupted  succession  (/cara  (rr/p^oi/). 
Lyric  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  on  account  of  its  lively  character, 
makes  use  of  the  artificial  rhythms,  as  well  as  of  verses  of  com- 
j)ound  or  mixed  rhythm ; repeating,  however,  in  succession, 
verses  of  artificial  rhythm  only  in  some  of  its  species  of  verse ; 
whilst  in  the  others,  compound  verses  are  combined  into  a 
rhythmical  whole,  called  strophe. 

[§  832.]  5.  Trochaic  verses,  as  has  been  observed  above,  are 

generally  measured  by  dipodiae.  But  the  tribrachys  may  stand 
for  the  trochee  without  injury  to  the  metre ; and  as  the  last  syl- 
lable of  the  series  is  doubtful,  a spondee  or  an  anapaest  may 
• stand  in  the  second  foot ; or  when  the  verse  consists  of  several 
dipodiae,  in  the  second,  fourth  and  sixth  foot.  Consequently 
this  is  the  measure  of  the  trochaic  dipodia, 

/ - 

— W s/ 

\J\J 

As  the  arsis,  when  it  falls  on  two  short  syllables  after  the  re- 
solution of  the  long  syllable,  cannot  be  expressed  equally  on 
both,  the  ictus  is  laid  on  the  first  of  the  two  shorts. 

Note.  The  spondee  or  anapaest  in  the  uneven  places  (i.  e.  1.3. 5.  &c.)  is 
found  only  in  the  Latin  comic  writers,  and  is  at  variance  with  pure  rhythm. 
The  dactyl  can  only  be  admitted  in  the  even  places  as  the  resolution  of  the 
spondees,  but  is  very  seldom  used,  and  is  still  more  unsuitable  to  the  uneven 
places,  where  even  the  spondee  is  only  admitted  by  too  great  a licence. 

9 

[§  833.]  The  most  common  species  of  trochaic  verse  is  the 

tetrameter  catalectic,  called  in  Latin  quadratusy  or,  from  the 

number  of  the  complete  feet,  septenarius ; 

/ / \ / / 

— V — G — o — Cl—  w — O — wii 

It  has  its  incision  after  the  second  dipodia,  where  a word 
ends.  In  Plautus  and  Terence,  that  is,  in  the  drama,  many 
scenes  are  found  in  this  measure,  which  is  well  adapted  to 
express  cxcitemcut  and  emotion.  The  following  example,  from 
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Terentianua  Maurus  de  Syllab.,  exhibits  the  pure  measure:  we 
have  marked  the  first  arsis  of  the  dipodia  with  the  accent ; 
Nulla  vox  hum&na  constat\6bsque  septem  Utteris, 

Rite  vocaUs  vocavit\quds  moffistra  Graecia: 

Quidquid  audis  praeter  istas,\pdrs  soni,  non  vox  erit. 
Quinque  contenta  e»t figurh  | Romuli  Latinitas. 

This  verse,  however,  is  not  found  in  such  purity  in  the  comic 
writers,  but  with  all  the  changes  mentioned  above ; so  that  the 
last  catalectic  dipodia  alone  shows  the  true  measure.  In  the 
following  passage  from  Terence,  Andr.  iL  1.  18.  foil.,  every 
arsis  is  marked  with  the  accent : 

A'd  te  advenio,  spent,  salutem,\  consilium,  auxilium  expetens. 
Neque  pol  consili  locum  hdbeo,\neque  ad  auxilium  copiam. 
Sedistuc  quidnam  est?  Hodie  ux6rem\ducisf  A'iunt.  Pdmpliile, 
Si  id  fads,  hddie  postr(mum\me  vides.  Quiditaf  Ei  mihi. 
Vereor  dicere,  kuic  die,  quaeso,  | Rijrria.  E'go  diedm.  Quid  est  f 
Sponsam  hie  tuam  amat  Noe  iste  baud  7necum\sentit.  E'hodum 
die  mihi. 

[§  834.]  Note.  The  name  of  versus  iihyphaUicus  is  given  to  a trochaic  verse 
of  three  feet.  It  is  found  in  its  pure  measure  in  Horace,  at  the  close  of  an- 
other verse,  Carm.  i.  4.  appended  to  a dactylic  tetrameter ; 

Soleitur  acris  hiems  grata  vice  | veris  It  Favdni. 

Ac  neque  jam  stabulis  gaudet  pecus,  [ aut  urdior  igni. 

[§  835.]  6.  The  iamhic  rhythm  is  the  reverse  of  the  trochaic, 

as  it  begins  with  the  thesis,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 

anacrusis  (prelude)  to  the  trochee.  As  such  it  lias  no  necessary 

measure,  and  may  therefore  be  long,  whence  arises  the  following 

measure  of  the  iambic  dipodia, 

_ ' / 

V V — 

\^\J  w 

Consequently,  we  may  say  that  instead  of  the  iambus  in  all  places 
the  tribrachys  may  stand,  except  in  the  last  place,  since  the  last 
syllable  of  the  verse  is  anceps,  and  cannot  therefore  be  rcsolvetl ; 
and  that  in  the  uneven  places  1,  3,  5,  the  spondee,  and  as  its 
resolutions  the  anapaest  and  dactyl,  may  stand  instead  of  the 
iambic  (of  course  so  that  the  second  half  of  the  dactyl  be  in  arsi, 
and  the  ictus  rest  on  the  first  of  the  two  short  syllables). 

[§  83S.]  This  is  the  general  rule  ; but  poets  cither  impose  restrictions  on 
themselves,  in  order  to  produce  greater  harmony,  or  allow  tlicmseivcs  greater 
latitu<le,  to  facilitate  the  composition  of  their  verses.  The  earliest  Greek 
iambographi  are  most  careful  in  this  respect,  and  seldom  use  even  the  tri- 
brachys. The  tragedians  much  more  frequently  admit  the  tribrachys  in  all 
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places  but  the  last ; the  spondee  and  dactyl,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
rule,  in  the  uneven  places  : they  do  not  like  the  anapaest ; they  use  it  almost 
exclusively  in  the  first  place  and  in  a whole  word,  but  in  all  places  only  in 
the  ease  of  proper  names,  in  regard  to  which  greater  latitude  must  be  al- 
lowed. The  Greek  comic  writers  introduced  the  anapaest  in  aU  places,  the 
last  being  always  excepted,  with  certain  limitations,  as  when  a dactyl  pre- 
cedes. The  Roman  comic  writers  and  Phaedrus  adopted  all  these  licences, 
and  besides  admitted  the  sponilee  in  the  even  places,  so  that  in  their  verses 
the  i.ambus  maintains  its  right  only  in  the  last  foot.  On  the  other  hand, 
Horace,  in  his  Epodes,  and  Seneca  the  tragedian,  relumed  to  the  original 
strictness,  and  they  only  use  the  tribrachys  instead  of  the  iambus  occasion- 
ally in  the  even  places ; in  the  uneven,  besides  the  iambus,  they  use  the 
spondee,  and  rarely  the  anapaest  or  dactyl;  e. g.  Ilorat.  Epod.  ii.  61. 

Hos  inter  e'pulaa,  id  jurat  pattae  ores 
Videre  prd'pirantet  domum. 

Pdsitdsque  terruu,  diti*  examen  domia, 

Circum  rmidentes  Laret. 

Haec  u'lif  locutia  fenerator  Alfiia,  &c. 

[§  837.]  The  iambic  verae,  which  is  in  most  common  use,  is 
the  trimeter  acatdlecticus,  or,  from  the  number  of  its  feet,  called  in 
Latin,  senarius;  which  is  the  usual  measure  of  the  dialogue  of 
the  drama.  It  has  generally  a caesura  in  the  third  or  fourth 
foot ; the  first  is  called  penthemimeral  (vsv0r]p,ifiep^s)  after  the 
fifth  half-foot,  the  second  hephthcmimeral  (e<f>6ri/upiepi]t)  after 
the  seventh  half-foot;  e.  g.  Hor.  Epod.  xvii.  1,  2,  6,  7. 

Jam  jam  efficaci\do  manus  scientiae 
Suppler,  et  oro  \ regna  per  Proserpinae, 

Canidia,  parce  | vocibus  tandem  saerts, 

Citumque  retro  solve,  \ solve,  turbinem. 

It  may  be  combined  also  with  other  caesurac,  as  is  the  case  in 
• the  third  and  fourth  verse  of  this  passage.  The  metrical  writers 
have  pointed  out  many  niceties  in  the  structure  of  these  verses, 
as,  e.  g.  that  the  third  and  fourth  foot  ought  not  to  consist  of 
single  words ; that,  when  the  last  word  is  a crcticus,  a preceding 
long  syllable  ought  not  to  be  the  last  syllable  of  a polysyllabic 
word.  As  these  rules  and  observations  have  reference  to  the 
Greek  tragedians  only,  further  particulars  must  be  learned  from 
the  works  on  metre.  As  an  example  of  this  species  of  verse  we 
take  a passage  from  Phaedrus,  and  mark  each  arsis  with  the  accent 
Ad  rivum  eundem  lupus  et  &gnus  venerant 
Siti  compulsi,  superior  stabdt  lupus, 

Longeque  inf^ riSr  Agnus.  Tunc  fauce  improba 

Latro  incitatus,jurgii  causam  intulit: 

Cur,  inquit,  turbulentam  jecisti  mihi 
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Istam  hihenti?  Lanigcr  contra,  timens  : 

Qui  possum,  quacso,  fti c?re,  quod  qner^ns,  lupef 

[§  838.]  Verses  consisting  of  iambic  dimeters  are  commonly 
found  in  Horace  in  the  Ej)odcs,  subjoined  to  a longer  iambic  or 
dactylic  verse ; e.  g.  Epod.  ii.  1 — 4.: 

Dcdtns  ille,  qui  procnl  negotiis, 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortdUum, 

Paterna  rura  hobus  erercet  suis, 

Solutus  Omni  ffnore. 

Or  Ejwd.  xiv.  1,  2,  5,  6 : 

Mollis  inertia  cur  tantdm  diffuderit  imis 
Ohlivionem  sensihus, 

Candide  Maecenas,  occidis  saepe  rogando : 

Ecus,  deus,  nam  me  vetat. 

The  metre  in  which  a trimeter  is  followed  by  a dimeter  was 
that  in  which  Archilochus,  the  most  ancient  writer  of  iambic 
verse,  composed  his  poems. 

Dimeter  catalcctic  verses,  of  which  the  first  foot  may  be  a 
spondee,  or  instead  of  it  an  anapaest,  but  of  which  the  other  feet 
are  pure,  are  found  among  the  Roman  poets  who  have  come 
down  to  us,  only  in  Seneca  in  choruses;  e. g.  Med.  862.  foU. 

Ut  tigris  orha  gndtis 
Cursu  furente  lustrat 
Gangeticum  nemus,  sic 
Prendre  nescit  iras 
Media,  non  amdres. 

And  Terentianus  Maurus  uses  this  verse  in  speaking  of  it : 

Et  condere  inde  carmen 
Multi  snlent  poetae. 

Iloratium  oidemus 
Versus  tenoris  kujus 
Nusquam  locasse  juges. 

At  Arbiter  disertus 
Libris  suis  frequentat. 

[§  839.]  Tetrameter  iambics,  complete  and  Incomplete,  are 
common  in  the  Roman  comic  writers;  the  first  are  called 
octonarii,  the  others  septenarii,  from  the  number  of  the  complete 
feet.  An  example  of  octonarii  is  found  Terent.  Andr.  i.  3.  init. : 
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Enimvero,  Dave^  nil  locist  | xegnitiae  nHque  socordiae, 

Qtiantum  intellexi  md do  senis  | sentcntiam  de  niiptiis, 

Quae  si  non  astu  vrovidentur,  me  out  herum  pessumdabunt, 

/-N  ^ 

Nec  quid  Ugam  cerium  est:  Pdmphilum  \ ne  adjutem  an  auscultcm 
sent. 

Si  ilium  relinquo,  ejus  vitae  iimto:  sin  opUulor,  hujiis  minus. 


The  septenarii  have  a very  lively  and  animated  rhythm. 
There  is  an  incision  in  the  middle.  An  example  is,  Terent, 
Andr,  iv.  2.  11. : 


Per  omnes  adjuro  deoSy  | nunquam  earn  me  deserturnm, 

NoUy  si  capiundos  mild  sciam  esse  inimicos  omnes  h<f  niineSy 
JTanc  mi  cxpeiivi:  c6ntigity  \ conve  niunt  mores.  Vdleanty 
Qui  inter  nos  discidium  volunt:  \ hanc  nisi  mors  mi  Udimet  nemo. 


[§  840.]  7.  The  halting  iambus  {Choliambus^y  or  Scazon 
((TKd^a>p)f  called  also  llipponactean  verse,  is  a compound  verse, 
and  therefore  properly  belongs  to  another  place,  but  may  be 
conveniently  treated  of  here,  that  it  may  not  be  separated  from 
the  other  iambic  verses. 

The  choliambic  is  an  iambic  senarius,  instead  of  the  last  foot 
of  which,  however,  a trochee  is  introduced,  the  fifth  foot  being 
for  the  sake  of  contrast  usually  a pure  iambus.  This  species  of 
verse  is  adapted  to  satire ; the  Roman  iK>ets,  however,  especially 
Catullus,  have  also  employed  it  for  the  expression  of  the  softei* 
feelings ; e.  g.  in  the  8 th  poem,  where  it  is  particularly  suitable. 

Miser  Catulle  dednas  incptircy 
Et  quod  vides  perissey  perditum  ducas. 

Fulsere  quondam  edndidi  tibi  solesy 
Quum  ventitabaSy  quo  puella  ducebat 
Amdta  nobis  qudntum  amabitur  nidla. 

Ibi  ilia  multa  turn  jocosa  fiebanty 
Quae  tu  volebasy  nec  puella  ndlebaL 
Fulsere  vere  edndidi  tibi  soles! 

Nunc  ilia  non  voUy  tu  quoque  impotens  noliy 
Nec  quae  fugit  seetdrey  nec  miser  vive. 

[§  841.]  8.  Of  all  the  dactylic  metres  the  Hexameter  is  the 

most  used.  Being  employed  especially  in  epic  poetry,  it  has 
obtained  the  name  of  the  heroic  verse.  It  properly  consists,  ac- 
cording to  its  name,  of  six  dactyls,  for  the  last  of  wliich,  however, 
a trochee  (or,  as  the  last  syllable  is  doubtful,  a spondee),  is 
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ahcays  substituted.  The  four  first  places  admit  dactyls  or 
spondees  without  distinction,  and  the  verse  gains  in  strength 
and  variety  by  their  intermixture,  — all  dactyls  producing  too 
tripping  a movement ; all  spondees  too  heavy  a movement. 
These  effects  Virgil  has  designedly  produced  in  the  verses 

QuddrupeddrUe  putrem  sonitu  quatit  lingula  edmpum. 

(Aen.  vili.  596.) 

T/li  inter  sesS  magnd  vi  brdchia  tollunt.  (^Aen.  viii.  452.) 

In  the  fifth  place  a spondee  seldom  occurs,  but  when  it  does 
occur,  a dactyl  generally  precedes.  Sudi  a verse  is  called  versus 
spondiacus.  It  has  a hard  and  heavy  sound,  but  the  slowness 
of  its  movement  is  often  suited  to  the  thought,  and  therefore 
constructed  on  purpose.  In  such  lines  the  Roman  poets  are  fond 
of  placing  a word  of  four  syllables  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  as 
Virg.  Eel.  iv.  49.  and  Aen.  ii.  68. ; 

Cara  deum  soholes,  magnum  Jovis  incrementum. 

Constitit,  atque  oculis  Phrygia  agmina  circumspexit. 

Ovid,  Met.  vi.  69. : Et  vetus  in  tela  dcducitur  argumentum. 

Ibid.  128. : Nexilibus  Jlores  hederis  kabet  intertextos. 

Note.  A word  of  three  syllables  at  the  end  of  a spondiacus  would  bring 
the  ictus  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  preceding  word,  and  this  is  contrary  to 
the  Roman  system  of  accentuation,  which  is  not  indeed  generally  attended 
to  in  the  construction  of  the  hexameter,  but,  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  is 
generally  made,  if  possible,  to  harmonise  witli  the  ictus.  For  this  reason  the 
best  metricians  avoid  using  a word  of  three  syllables  at  the  end  of  the  spondiac 
verse,  or  at  least  they  make  a monosyllabic  wonl  precede  it  (as  e.  g.  Juvenal, 
Sat.  iv.  87. : turn  quo  de  fluviis  out  aestibus  out  nimhoso  Vere  locuturi,  and  in 
many  other  passages).  Proper  names,  however,  render  exceptions  necessary. 

[§  842.]  The  poets  bestowed  especial  care  on  the  caesura  of 
this  verse,  as  it  is  too  long  to  be  read  in  one  breath ; and  by  this 
means  it  obtains  a fresh  variety,  the  caesura  j)roducing  an  appa- 
rent change  in  the  rhythm.  The  caesura  most  natural  and  the  most 
common  is  that  in  the  third  foot,  either  after  the  arsis,  or  in  the 
thesis,  i.  e.  after  the  first  short  syllabic  of  the  dactyl.  The 
former  is  called  the  caesura  {ropy)  TrsvOqpiptpgs  (semiquinaria), 
or  masculine ; the  other  is  called  by  the  Greek  writers  on  metre 
caesura  Kara  rpnov  rpo^alov,  and  by  the  moderns  the  trochaic 
caesura,  because  a trochee  i „ immediately  precedes,  or  the 
feminine,  because  the  half  of  the  verse  ends  in  the  thesis.  In 
ancient  heroic  poetry  the  masculine  caesura  is  the  prevalent  one ; 
the  trochaic,  which  is  really  expressive  of  less  force,  is  al.w  often 
used  according  to  the  character  of  the  thought  or  sense.  If  the 
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caesura  Is  not  in  the  third  foot,  it  generally  is  in  the  fourth ; 
but  here  only  one  species  of  it  is  allowed,  that  after  the  arsis. 
This  is  called  i<p0r]fjuiupi^s  (scmiseptenaria),  and  is  considered  a 
beauty  when  at  the  same  time  there  is  a less  considerable  caesura 
in  the  second  foot.  Catull.  Epithal.  Pel.  139. : 

Eumenide$  [ quibus  aiiguineo  ]|  redimita  capillo. 

Virg.  Aen.  i.  9. : 

Quidve  dolens  | regina  deum  | tot  volvere  casus. 

[§  8M.]  Note  1.  Every  well-constructed  hexameter  has  one  of  these  three 
coesurae ; with  them  may  be  "combined  several  others  made  of  the  single  feet. 
And  in  this  respect  the  caesura  after  the  first  arsis  is  particularly  deserving 
of  notice,  as  giving  great  emphasis  to  a monosyllabic  word.  In  the  principal 
caesura  of  the  verse,  poets  fre<]uently  introduce  a pause  in  the  sense,  which 
must  be  attended  to,  in  determining  which  caesura  is  the  principal  one.  For 
it  often  happens  that  at  the  common  place  for  the  caesura,  in  the  third  foot, 
there  is  a caesura  in  the  word,  and  in  the  fourth  foot,  besides  the  caesura  in 
the  word,  also  a pause  in  the  sense.  In  this  case  the  latter  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  principal  caesura,  and  to  be  distinguished  accordingly  in  reciting ; e.  g. 
Ilor.  Serm.  L 4.  61. : 

Postqaam  discordia  tetra 
Belli  /erratos  posies  poriasque  refregit, 

the  caesura  irirSij/ii/icptic  would  separate  the  adjective  from  the  sulistantivc ; 
it  is  better,  therefore,  after  jmstes^  where  by  means  of  que  at  least  a new  noun 
is  added.  In  like  manner  it  does  not  appear  doubtful  to  us  that  in  Ilorat. 
Epist.  ii.  3.  137.  the  caesura  should  be  made  thus: 

Fortunam  Priami  rantab'  | et  nobile  beUum, 

and  not 

Fortunam  Priami  \ eantabo  et  nobile  beUum  ; 
for  the  elision  of  the  vowel  docs  not  prevent  the  caesura,  the  word  being 
regarded  as  closed  before  the  elided  vowel. 

[§  844.]  A {)cculiar  kind  of  incision  is  that  which  is  called  caesura  bucolica, 
in  which  both  the  sense  and  the  wonl  close  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot.  It 
may  also  be  joined  with  one  of  the  before-mentioned  principal  caesurac,  but 
the  pause  in  the  sense  coinciding  with  the  end  of  the  foot,  of  course  compels 
the  reciter  to  make  a longer  pause  than  usual  before  the  fifth  foot.  'I'his 
caesura  bucolica  sometimes  beautifully  expresses  the  rapitlity  of  a lively 
movement  till  it  comes  to  a sudden  check : but  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
proportionate shortness  of  the  last  member  of  the  verse,  it  generally  makes 
the  impression  of  an  uncultivated  simplicity ; and  this  appears  to  be  the 
reason  why  it  was  so  much  used  by  the  Greek  bucolic  poets,  from  whom 
it  derives  its  name. 

[§  B45.J  Note  2.  A monosyllabic  word  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  if  another 
monosyllable  does  not  precede,  produces  a singular  effect,  by  compelling  the 
reader,  in  order  that  it  may  be  understood,  to  lay  an  accent  upon  it,  which  is 
not  suited  to  the  thesis.  This  effect,  however,  is  sometimes  designedly  pro-  - 
duced  by  the  poets,  either  to  express  something  harsh  and  rough,  or  in  a 
ludicrous  way  something  which  is  unexpected,  e.  g. 
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Ddi  tabu,  buequitur  | cumulo  praempbu  atpae  num». 

yirg.Aen.  i.  106. 

TUie,  a pirh^bU  | mU  inlempetta  rilet  nox. 

Virg.  Oeorg.  i.  247. 

ParturhaU  monies,  ] natcelur  ridiculiu  mtu. 

Horat.  Art.  Poet.  139. 

[§  846.]  9.  Next  to  the  hexameter  the  most  common  dactylic 

verse  is  the  pentameter.  It  has  this  name  from  its  containing 
the  number  of  five  complete  metres ; but  it  has  properly  six  feet, 
of  which  the  third  and  sixth  are  incomplete.  The  measure  is 
the  following : 

r — / — / !/  / / 

— vw  “ W 

In  the  second  half  there  must  be  pure  dactyls ; and  in  the 
first,  dactyls  and  spondees  are  commonly  intermixed ; for  two 
spondees  give  a hardness  to  the  rhythm.  After  the  third  arsis, 
where  the  caesura  is  invariable,  a pause  equivalent  to  two  morae 
must  be  made  in  order  to  complete  the  rhythm.  Hence  the 
lengthening  of  a short  syllable  by  the  force  of  the  arsis  is, 
according  to  the  strict  rule,  in  this  place  not  admissible ; though 
there  are  several  exceptions  to  be  found  in  the  Koman  poets. 
(Respecting  the  Greek,  see  Friedcmann,  Dissert,  de  media  Syl- 
labaPentametri,  in  Spitzner’s  work,Z)e  Versu  Graecorum  Heroico, 
Lips.  1816.)  There  is  the  same  pause  at  the  end  of  the  verse, 
where,  according  to  the  general  rule,  a short  syllable  may  stand, 
but  in  fact  is  rarely  found  in  a word  ending  in  a short  vowel. 
This  verse  conunonly  ends  in  words  of  two  syllables,  and 
words  of  three  syllables  are  not  often  used  for  the  conclu- 
sion, as  the  accent  in  these  falls  unpleasantly.  This  verse  is 
used  only  as  an  appendage  to  an  hexameter,  and  both  together 
constitute  the  elegiac  verse.  Although  originally  employed  on 
mournful  or  amatory  subjects,  it  was  soon  turned  to  lighter 
topics ; but  it  is  not  adapted  to  a long  poem,  and  is  best  suited 
to  epigrammatic  and  sententious  poetry ; e.  g.  Martial,  Epigr. 
V.  77. : 

Profecit  poto  Mithridates  saepe  veneno 
T6xica  ne  possent  saeva  nocere  sihi : 

Tu  quoque  cavisti,  coenando  tarn  male  semper, 

Ne  posses  unqudm,  Cinna,  perire  fame. 

[§  847.]  10.  Of  the  other  dactylic  verses  we  shall  mention 

the  dimeter  catalecticus,  called  also  versus  Adonius, 
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used  as  an  appendage  to  other  verses  in  lyric  poetry.  Further, 
the  tetrameter  catalecticus,  or  versut  Alcmanius,  from  the  lyric 
poet  Aleman,  who  frequently  used  it : the  last  foot  of  it  is  pre- 
served pure. 

The  trimeter  catalecticus  in  syllabam, 

— W — VO  If 

used  by  Horace,  after  the  example  of  Archilochus,  before  or 
after  a dimeter  iambicus  ; e.  g.  Epod.  11.; 

r nackia  furere  | silvis  honorem  decutit 
Fervidiore  mero  ] arc&na  promordt  loco. 

and  Epod.  13. : 

Tu  vina  TorquatS  move  | consuls  pressa  men 
Levdre  duris  pectora  | sbllicitudinibus. 

Horace  uses  the  tetrameter  catalecticus  as  an  appendage  to  the 
heroic  hexameter,  Carm.  i.  7. : 

Albus  ut  obscuro  | deterget  ntibila  coelo 
Saepe  Notus,  neque  parturit  imbres 
Perpetuos,  | sic  tu  sapiens  \ Jinire  memento 
Tristitiam  vitaeque  labores. 

[§  848.]  11.  The  anapaestic  rhythm  is  the  reverse  of 

the  dactylic.  Instead  of  the  pure  anapaest,  the  spondee,  dactyl, 
or  proceleusmaticus  may  stand,  but  the  ictus  must  be  placed  as 
in  the  pure  anapaest,  and  consequently  the  dactyl  must  be  read, 
not  i „ „ but  _ f 

Anapaests  are  used  by  the  Greek  tragic  and  comic  poets  most 
frequently  in  systems,  in  which  there  is  no  doubtful  syllabic, 
except  at  the  end.  Bot  they  are  generally  divided  into  dimeters. 
A system  always  ends  in  a dimeter  catalecticus  in  syllabam,  called 
versus  paroemiams.  This  is  usually  preceded  by  a monometer, 
hence  called  basis  anapaestica  ; and  sometimes  such  a verse  is  in- 
troduced in  the  middle  of  the  system.  In  the  Homan  poets  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  we  find  but  few  anapaests  of  this 
kind  ; Terence  nowhere  uses  them ; Plautus  not  unfrequently, 
but  with  diflBcult  measures  and  many  licences  ; Seneca  the  tra- 
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gedian  did  not  use  the  paroenuacus,  whence  his  anapaests  have 
no  proper  close.  Besides  these  dimeters,  the  Greeks  very  fre- 
quently use  the  tetrameter  catalectieus  in  syllabam,  which  has  a 
caesura  in  the  middle,  after  the  second  dipodia.  Plautus  like- 
wise uses  it ; but  as  he  indulges  in  great  licences,  and  as  his 
text  is  very  corrupt,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Hermann’s 
Elementa  Doctrin.  Metr.  p.  465.  folk  We  take  a specimen  of 
the  dimeter  anap.  from  Seneca,  Hifp.  974. : 

Ret  humanas  ordtnS  nuUo 
Fortuna  regit  tpargitque  manu 
Mun£r&  caeca,  pgorU  JiSvent. 

Vincit  sanctot  dira  libido, 

Fraut  sublimi  regn&'t  in  aula  ; 

Trade  re  turpi  fasces  pSpiUut 
Gaud? t,  ?osdem  cdlit  SUque  odit. 

Testis  virtue  pervSrsa  tulit 
Praemtd  recti,  castos  sequitur 
Uhltild  paupertas  : vitioque  potent 
Regnat  Sdulter. 

O van?  pudor  falsutnque  dicut  / 

[§  849.]  1 2.  The  artificial  rhythms  arise  from  the  simple,  by  the 
suppression  of  a thesis ; hence  each  foot  of  these  rhythms,  having 
a double  arsis,  is  equivalent  to  a metre.  By  this  collision  of 
one  arsis  with  another,  the  impression  of  vehemence  and  vio- 
lence is  produced ; and  the  Homan  lyric  and  dramatic  poets 
with  whom  verses  of  this  kind  supply  the  place  of  the  choral 
songs  of  the  Greeks,  have  made  good  use  of  them.  From  the 
combination  of  the  uneven  rhythm  („  ' or  ' „)  arise  the  Paeonic 
rhythms,  exhibited  in  their  purity  in  the  Creticus  i.  „ the 
Bacchius  „ i -,  and  the  Antibacchius  i i „.  This  rhythm  is 
called  Paeonic,  because  these  feet  were  regarded  as  originating 
from  contractions  of  the  four  Paeons ; for  the  Creticus  i - 
is  equivalent  to  the  first  Paeon  i.  „ and  to  the  fourth 
' ; the  Bacchius  „ i i to  the  second  Paeon  „ ' ; and 

the  Antibacchius  ' £ „ to  the  third  Paeon  i.  From  the 
even  rhythm  „ or  „ „ arose,  by  combination,  the  Cho- 
riambic  and  Tonic  rhythm ; the  Choriambic  £ „ „ i,  the  Ionic 
ill  two  forms,  a majori  ^ i a minor!  „ „ i i. 
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[§  8S0.]  13.  The  Creticiu  ' „ £ allows  the  resolution  of 

cither  arsis,  but  at  tlie  close  of  the  verse  only  the  resolution  of 
the  first  into  two  shorts.  In  Plautus  and  Terence  it  is  com- 
monly used  in  tetrameters,  a dimeter  being  occasionally  inserted. 
In  the  following  example,  from  Terence,  Andr.  iv.  1.  a dactylic 
verse  be^ns: — 

JIucine  credtbUe  aut  memor&bile, 

Tanta  vecordia  innuta  cuiquam  ut  iiet, 

U't  mails  gaudeant  dtque  ex  incommodis 
A'lterius  sua  ut  comparent  commoda  f ah 
I due  Sst  verum  f immo  id  est  ge'nits  hommum  pissumum,  in 
Denegando  modo  quis  pitdoT  pailum  adest. 

Post,  ubi  tempu'  promissa  jam  pcrjici, 

Turn  coacti  necessario  se  h'phiunt. 

An  iambic  verse  forms  the  conclusion  {clausula) 
nil  opust  I ibi  verentur. 

[§  851.]  14.  The  Bacchius  „ £ £ is  frequently  used  by  the 
lioman  comic  poets  in  systems  and  in  verses.  It  admits  the 
lesolution  of  either  arsis;  the  latter,  however,  not  at  the  end 
of  the  verse,  because  the  syllable  is  doubtful.  The  close  of  such 
verses  is  iambic  or  anapaestic ; c.  g.  Terence,  Andr.  iii.  2. 

Adhuc,  Archylis,  quae  adsoUnt  quaeque  oportet 
Signa  esse  ad  salutem,  omnia  huh  esse  vt'dio.  j 

Nunc  prtmum  fac  istaec  lavet,  post  deinde 
Quod  Jussi  ei  dart  bibSre,  et  quantum  imperaoi 
Date : mox  ego  hue  revertor. 

In  the  second  verse,  in  the  foot  se  video,  the  first  arsis  is  re- 
solved into  two  shorts,  vide;  in  the  fourth  verse,  in  the  foot 
dati  bibe,  the  second  arsis  is  resolved.  The  ictus,  os  it  cannot 
be  laid  upon  both  syllables,  is  placed  upon  the  first  of  the  two 
shorts.  The  Antibacchius  does  not  form  any  verse. 

[§  852.]  15.  The  most  common  kind  of  verse  of  the  Ionic 
species  a majori  (££„,,)  is  the  tetrameter  brachycatalectus, 
also  called  Sotadeus,  the  poet  Sot^es  having  written  his  poems 
In  this  metre.  Its  original  measure  is  tliis : — 

r r \ r r ] r / { e 

— — WW|“  — WWl"  — VW|—  V 

But  as  the  long  syllables  may  be  resolved,  and  a trochaic  di- 
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]>odia  may  be  substituted  for  an  lonicus,  it  admits  a great 
variety  of  forme,  and  belongs  altogether  to  the  most  difficult 
metres.  Terentianus  Maurus  employs  it  in  his  poem  on  the 
letters,  and  generally  uses  the  trochaic  dipodia  instead  of  the 
third  lonicus  a majori.  We  take  the  beginning  of  his  poem  as 
an  example,  and  divide  the  metres : 

ElhninttL  ru\des  quae  pu^r6»  ddcent  ma\gutri 
Vocalia  | quaedam  mSmii[rant,  corudttH  | quaedam, 

Haec  reddere  | vocem  quondam  v&Unt  sUforsa, 

NuUumque  «|«e  xOit  potis  | e$t  eoiri  | verbum. 

[§  853.]  16.  The  lonicus  a tninori  was  much  used  by  the 
.^lolic  lyrists  (Sappho,  Alcaeus,  Aleman).  In  Horace,  Carm.  iiL 
12.,  we  find,  in  imitation  of  Alcaeus,  a system  of  ten  feet,  of 
pure  measure  throughout,  and  without  hiatus.  The  division 
according  to  which  twice  four  feet  are  combined  and  closed  by 
a shorter  verse  of  two  feet,  is  arbitrary. 


Mishdrum  est,  \ n^ue  dmdri  \ ddrS  ludum  \ tuque  dulci 
Mala  vino  \ lavere,  aut  ei^nimdri  \ metuentes 
Patruai  verbera  linguaS. 

[§  854.]  1 7.  The  so-called  Anacreontic  verse  consists  originally 
of  two  lonici  a minori, 

/ / / 

If,  however,  we  consider  the  two  first  short  syllables  as  an  ana- 
crusis, and  combine  with  this  the  change  of  the  lonicus  a minori 
into  a trochaic  dipodia,  we  obtain  the  following  measure : — 


V 

ww 

or  ^ 

ww 


/ 

/ 


SJ 

o 


V V w o w I 

And  these  are  the  different  forms  of  the  small  Anacreontic 
poems,  most  of  which  were  composed  at  a very  late  period,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  lyric  poet  The  Romans  did  not  use 
tills  verse,  unless  we  consider  the  dimeter  iambicus  catalecticus 
mentioned  in  § 838.  to  be  a specimen.  It  is,  however,  the 
foundation  of  the  Galliambus. 
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[§  855.]  The  Galliambiu  adds  to  a complete  Anacreontic  verse 
another  but  incomplete  Anacreontic, 

/ / f / \ / f / 

whence,  with  the  licences  above  mentioned,  may  be  produced, 

vw  — V “ V — V — W ii 

WV  W I ww 

and  this  is  the  form  which  Catullus  has  given  to  his  Galliambi, 
the  only  complete  specimens  which  remiun  in  his  63d  poem. 
The  example  in  which  Terentianus  Maurus  has  given  instruc- 
tions respecting  this  metre  is  as  follows : — 

S6i»M  Me  Mubindi  metro  | CpbUeium  nhnut, 

Nomenque  GalUambit  | mSmSrdtur  hine  diUum, 

Trhnulds  quod  Stse  Gallit  \ h&biles  putdnt  tnSdos, 

Adlo  ui  frequenter  ilium  | prBpe  Sh  ultimo  pedem. 

Mage  qu6  ednus  vtbretur,  | studBdnt  dd.r'S  tnbr&chyn. 

Catullus  accordingly  has  generally  resolved  the  last  arsis  be- 
fore the  catalexis  into  two  short  syllables.  The  beginning  of 
his  poem  is  this — 

Suph‘  dltd  veclus  Atys  | cSlSri  r&tB'  mUria 
Phrygium  nllmut  citato  | cupide  pMS  Utigit. 

[§  856.]  18.  The  Choriambus  - ^ ^ ~ admits  only  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  first  arsis  into  two  shorts,  very  seldom  the  con- 
traction of  the  middle  short  syllables  into  one  long.  Only  the 
dramatic  poets  have  placed  the  iambic  dipodia,  which  is  of  the 
same  measure,  in  the  place  of  the  choriambus ; yet  always  after 
another  choriambus,  the  second  arsb  of  which,  followed  by  an 
iambic  thesis,  preserves  the  imity  of  the  rhythm.  The  lyric 
poets,  when  they  mode  use  of  the  choriambus  in  verse,  always 
preserved  it  pure. 

[§  857.]  19.  A8,  however,  the  ancient  poets  did  not  compose 

verses  entirely  of  the  choriambic  foot,  in  consequence  of  its  im- 
petuous movement,  but  prefixed  or  subjoined  to  it  feet  of  a 
different  rhythm,  we  are  naturally  led  to  speak  of  compound 
verses.  A compound  verse  b one  in  which  series  of  different 
rhythms  are  combined.  Thb  combination  may  be  so  accom- 
plished, that  either  the  alternation  of  arsb  and  thesb  b not 
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interrupted,  or  two  of  each  may  come  together.  The  first 
species,  in  which  the  rhythmical  connection  is  preserved,  and 
only  a different  proportion  of  the  arsis  and  thesis  takes  place, 
is  by  far  the  most  common.  The  second,  in  which  the  tran- 
sition from  thesis  to  thesis,  or  from  arsis  to  arsis  takes  place,  is 
in  itself  unrhythmical ; but  a poet  may  sometimes  neverthe- 
less desire  to  produce  such  an  effect. 

[§  858.]  20.  The  simplest  species  of  composition  is  seen  in 

the  logaocdic  verses,  where,  in  order  to  produce  a simple  projaic 

close,  the  verse  descends  from  the  trisyllabic  feet,  ' „ „ and 

„ „ i to  the  dissyllabic  i „ and  i This  name  is  generally 

given  only  to  dactylic  verses  ending  in  trochees ; but  the  same 

relation  exists  in  anapaests.  Such  a logaoedic  verse  is  that  which 

closes  the  Alcaic  stanza ; 

/ / / 

“ </  vy  — V — G 

Necte  mco  Lamiae  coronam.  llorat. 

As  the  trochee  in  this  verse  serves  to  moderate  the  lively  rhythm, 
so  a trochee  is  very  often  used  before  a dactylic  scries  as  a sort 
of  introduction.  Hence  it  is  now  commonly  called  a Base.  As 
it  supplies  the  place  of  a series,  the  final  syllable  is  doubtful ; 
i.  e.  a spondee  may  sometimes  stand  as  base  instead  of  the 
trochee ; nay,  occasionally  this  spondee  is  even  resolved  into  a 
trisyllabic  foot. 

[§  859.]  21.  Logaoedic  dactylic  verses  with  their  base  are 

called  by  the  general  name  of  Aeolic  verses,  from  the  lyric  poets 
of  that  nation,  who  invented  or  used  them.  Some  kinds  have 
also  special  names. 

The  Pherecratean  verse : 

* - I ' ' 

in  which  the  dactyl  is  very  seldom  contracted. 

The  Glyconian  verse  is  lengthened  half  a foot ; and  has,  in 
Horace,  always  a spondee  as  its  base  : 

* _ I / / 

— w|—  WW  — wii 

Note.  The  unconnected  juxtaposition  of  the  Glyconian  and  Pherecratean 
verses  produces  the  Priapean  verse  (which  is  consequently  a versus  asyn- 
artetus)  ; e.  g.  Catull.  zviii. 

Hunc  lucum  tibi  dedico\consecroque,  Priape, 

Qua  domus  tua  Lampsaci  est,  | quaque  silva,  Priape, 
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ATam  U praecipue  in  tuis  I urbibut  colil  ora 
HeOetponlia,  caeteru  | ottreotior  orit. 

[§  860.]  The  Phalaecian  verse  consists  of  a dactyl  and  three 
trochees; 


This  verse  has  eleven  syllables,  and  is  therefore  called  Ilende- 
eatyllahut,  and  under  this  name  it  has  often  been  used  by  the 
Latin  poets,  especially  Catullus  and  Martial,  in  smaller  poems ; 
e.  g.  Catull.  iii. 

Lugete,  O'  Venerit  Cupfdinitque 
£ t quantum  eat  hominum  venuatidrum  ; 

Pdaaer  m6rtuua  eat  meat  pueUae,  • 

Pdaaer,  deliciai  meae  pueilae, 

Quhn  plua  Ola  ocuUa  aula  amdbal. 

Nam  mellitua  erdt,  audmque  ndrat 
Tpaa  tdm  bene  qtiAm  puiUa  mdtrem, 

Nic  aeae  d gremio  Oliua  movebat, 

Sed  circumailiena  modo  hue  mode  Olue 
A'd  aobim  domiruun  uaque  pipilabat. 

Qui  nunc  0 per  iter  teuebriedaum, 

Plluc,  unde  negdnt  redh-e  quemquam, 

A t vobia  male  ait,  malae  tmibrae 
, Cf  rci,  quae  &mnia  bella  divordtia, 

Tdm  helium  mihi  pdaaerem  dbatultatia  I 
O'  faetum  male!  O'  miaelle pdaaer! 

Cuja  nine  operd  meae  puillae 
Flindo  turgidult  rvhtnt  oeBli. 

The  base,  as  we  here  see,  is  commonly  a spondee,  and  Ca- 
tullus is  the  only  one  among  the  Latin  poets  who  has  allowed 
himself  greater  licence,  and  occasionally  uses  the  original 
trochee. 

[§  861.]  22.  As  the  dactyls  in  the  logaoedic  verse  finish 
with  trochees,  so  choriambi  must  be  resolved  at  the  close  into 
iambi,  because  in  the  choriambus  the  arsis  closes,  and  according 
to  the  most  common  modo  of  composition  a thesis  should  be 
subjoined  to  it  In  this  way  we  find  in  the  Homan  poets  (espe- 
cially in  Horace)  a choriambus  with  an  incomplete  iambic 
dipodia. 

/ ✓ 

— s#  o — V#  — O 

Sanguine  viperino,  ( Od,  i.  8.  9.) 

Commonly,  however,  the  choriambus  has  a base  prefixed,  and 
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thus  we  find  in  Horace  two  or  three  choriambi  cloaing  with  one 
iambus. 

This  poet  makes  his  metro  still  more  difficult  by  using  only 
the  spondee  as  a base,  and  by  making  an  incision  after  every 
choriambus  except  the  last  Such  verses  are  called  Asclepiadei, 
aud  arc  either  short,  as  Hor.  Od.  i.  1,  1,  2. : 

Maecenas  atavis  | edite  regtbns 
O et  praesidium  et  \ dulce  decus  meum  I 
or  longer,  as  Od.  i.  18.  1. : 

Nultam,  Vare,  sacra  | cite  prius  \ severis  arborem 
Circa  mite  solum\  Tiburis  e/|  moenia  CatXli. 

Siccis  omnia  nam  \ dura  deus  \ proposuit ; n?que 
Mordaces  aliter  \ diffugiunt  \ sollicitudXnes, 

[§  862.]  23.  In  the  species  of  compound  verse  hitherto  men- 
tioned, the  base  may  be  regarded  as  the  smallest  trochaic  scries, 
from  which  a transition  is  made  to  another  rhythm.  In  other 
verses,  however,  we  find  a more  complete  trochaic  series;  in 
Horace,  Carm.  L 8,  before  a choriambic  verse  of  two  choriambi 
with  an  iambic  dose.  The  poet  has  imposed  on  himself  the 
restraint  of  using  the  spondee  throughout  instead  of  the  second 
trochee. 

/I/n  //  / /_ 

— llvw  — — wo  — W — W 

The  caesura  after  the  arsis  of  the  first  choriambus  is  remark- 
able, and  cannot  be  considered  appropriate.  In  the  poem 
referred  to,  this  verse  is  combined  with  a shorter  choriambic  of 
the  kind  mentioned  above. 

L^dia  die,  per  6mnes 

Tb  debs  orb,  I Sybarin  cur  properas  am&ndo.  (Od.  i.  8.  1.) 

The  same  trochaic  dipodia  before  a Ic^aoedic  dactylic  series 
produces  the  hendecasyllabic  Sapphic  verse  : — 

/ / ^ i 

— w — w — wo  — w — w 

Persicos  odi puer  apparatus.  (^Od.  i.  38.  1.) 

The  transition  from  iambi  to  dactyls  may  take  place,  if  the 
rhythmical  connection  is  to  bo  regarded,  only  by  the  iambio 
series  being  catalectic.  And  this  is  the  case  in  the  hendeca- 
syllabic  Alcaic  verse. 
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W”  W ww«*  ws 

Pnti  paratis  et  valido  mihi. 

[§  863.]  Note.  We  ma^r  here  mention  the  Saturnian  verse,  an  old  Roman 
measure,  which  in  later  times  was  rarely  used.  It  consists  of  a dimeter 
iambicus  catalecticus,  to  the  thesis  of  which  three  trochees  are  added.  The 
early  Roman  poets,  however,  allowed  themselves  many  licences  in  the  use  of 
this  measure,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  fragments  which  are  here  and 
there  quoted,  to  the  proper  measure.  We  shall  therefore  quote  the  regular 
Saturnian  verses,  which  Terentianus  Maurus  composed  upon  it  as  a model : 
ui,  sf  vocit  Camohuis  ( quit  norim  sorOrtt 
Et  Naepio po'etae  | sic  fenaU  MtteUos 
qmm  taepe  laederentur  | esse  commiiuUot : 
dabunt  malum  Metelli\Naevio poiUie. 

Dabunt  malum  Metelli  | elautla  pars  dimetri, 
post  Naevio  po'etae : tree  videt  trochaeos, 
nam  nil  obest  trochaeo,  | longu  quod  suprema  est 

[§  864.]  24.  ThU  may  be  sufficient  for  the  compound  verses 

which  are  used  by  the  Latin  lyric  poets.  A poem  may  consist 
of  a succession  of  verses  of  the  same  kind,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  simple  verses,  and  the  choriambic  among  compound  ; 
or  verses  of  different  measure  and  rhythm  are  combined  into  a 
rhythmical  whole,  called  a strophe,  the  single  verses  remaining 
separate  (which  is  chiefly  indicated  by  the  doubtful  syllable). 
In  the  combination  of  different  verses  into  a strojffie  the  poet  is 
guided  by  his  feeling,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
varieties  of  the  strophe  that  may  be  made.  Horace  (whom  we 
have  here  chiefly  to  attend  to),  without  having  any  Grecian 
model  (as  it  appears)  formed  short  strophes  cither  of  choriam- 
bic verses  alone,  or  of  choriambic  and  Aeolic  verses,  of  which 
we  spoke  above.  It  will  not  be  found  difficult  to  resolve  these 
strophes  into  their  elements.  Of  the  more  artificial  Greek 
strophes  we  find  in  this  poet  the  Sapphic  and  the  Alcaic.  In 
both  ho  has  introduced  some  changes,  according  to  his  own 
views. 

[§  86S.]  The  Sapphic  strophe  consists  of  a Sapphic  hendeca- 
syUabic  verse  thrice  repeated,  and  closed  with  an  Adonic  (see 
§ 847.).  Horace,  instead  of  the  syllaba  anceps  at  the  end  of  the 
troch.^ic  dipodia,  uses  only  a spondee,  and  introduces  a caesura 
after  the  fifth  syllable,  but  exchanged  it  sometimes  for  a tro- 
chaic caesura  after  the  sixth  syllable.  In  some  of  his  poems 
(especially  Carm.  iv.  2.  22.)  he  allows  himself  the  use  of  versus 
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hypcrmetri;  i.  e.  verecs  which  with  their  final  syllable  extend 
by  elision  into  the  following  verse ; rarely  however,  and  chiefly 
with  enclitics.  Sometimes  he  unites  in  a singular  manner  the 
Adonic  verse  with  the  preceding  hendecasyllabic ; e.  g.  Carm. 
12.19.:  . 


lahitur  ripa  Jove  non  prohante  u- 
xorius  amnisy 


so  that  it  might  seem  as  if  he  regarded  them  both  as  one.  The 
hiatus,  however,  is  abo  found,  and  m is  not  elided  when  the 
following  verse  begins  with  a vowel.  The  former  practice 
therefore  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a licence  which  Horace 
assumed  after  the  example  of  Sappho.  But  in  point  of  rhythm 
the  verses  are  indeed  so  connected  together  that  no  chasm  exists 
anywhere,  but  the  thesis  is  always  succeeded  by  the  arsis. 


Integer  vitae  scclerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauris  juculis  neque  ureu 
Nec  vcnenatis  gravida  sagktis, 

Fusee,  pharetra,  (llor.  Od.  i.  22.  1.) 

[§  86G.]  The  Alcaic  strophe  consists  of  the  Alcaic  heiideca- 
syllabic  verse  twice  repeated,  a dimeter  iambic  hypercatalectic, 
and  a logaoedic  of  two  dactyls  and  two  trochees. 

The  Greek  metre  is  the  following. 


_ ✓ 

w — yy 

_ / 

C ~ yj 


^ r / / 

~WW—  WW  — W — C 


Horace  strengthens  the  three  first  verses  by  spondees,  making  it 
his  rule  to  use  the  long  syllable  in  all  the  places  in  which  bylhe 
above  scheme  it  is  allowed,  with  the  exception  of  the  syllaba 
anceps  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  which  remains  anceps.  The 
naetre  therefore,  according  to  the  usage  of  Horace,  is  commonly 
given  thus : — 
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* 


/ / 

— — W»  — — “'J  — V.* 

^ ^ ^ ^ TT 

— ww“VW“v-“0 

It  b,  however,  useful  to  keep  the  original  Greek  measure  in 
view,  because  the  Roman  poet  sometimes  devbtes  from  his  own 
rule,  just  because  it  is  arbitrary,  using  an  iambus  instead  of  the 
spondee  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  three  verses.  (In  the  first 
verse  of  the  strophe,  i.  9.  1,  31.  9,  35.  37.;  ii.  9.  5.;  in  the 
second,  L 37.  22.;  ii.  1.  6,  14.  6,  19.  22.;  iii.  1.  2,  1.  26, 
3.  34,  5.  22.;  in  the  third,  L 35.  15,  37.  15.;  ii.  3..  3. ; iii. 
29.  11.;  but  never  in  the  fourth  book.)  But  he  never  makes 
use  of  a short  syllable  before  the  caesura,  according  to  Bentley’s 
remark  on  Carm.  iiL  2.  1. ; compare  iii.  5.  17.  The  caesura  of 
the  Alcaic  hendecasyllabus  is  always  observed  by  Horace,  and 
b an  excuse  for  the  hbtns;  Carm.  iL  20.  13.  The  caesura, 
however,  is  sometimes  made  in  a compound  word;  it  very 
rarely  (iv.  14.  17.  and  i.  37.  14.)  falls  on  an  uncompounded 
word  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Horace  b also  careful  in 
observing  the  caesurae,  and  accordingly  docs  not  use  two,  or  in 
the  third  verse  three,  dissyllabic  words  one  after  another  at  the 
beginning.  The  hbtus  between  several  verses  is  not  unfre- 
quent:  the  third  and  fourth  verses  are  sometimes  united  by 
elision ; as  e.  g.  in  the  last  strophe  of  Carm.  ii.  3. ; 

Omius  eodem  eogimur,  omnium 
Versatur  urna  serins  oeius 

Sots  exitura  et  nos  in  aeternum  , 

Exilium  impositura  epmbae. 


APPENDIX  II. 


THE  ROHAN  CALENDAR. 

[§  867.]  The  Roman  names  of  the  days  of  the  month  are 
entirely  different  from  our  own.  Without  entering  here  upon 
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the  manner  in  whieh  in  the  early  times  the  year  was  divided  and 
defined,  we  shall  eommenee  at  once  with  the  Julian  year  and 
its  division  into  months.  According  to  this  the  month  of 
February  in  a common  year  had  twenty -eight  days ; April, 
June,  September,  and  November  thirty,  and  the  others  thirty- 
one  days.  The  days  of  these  months  are  not  reckoned  in  an 
uninterrupted  series,  from  one  to  thirty  or  thirty-one,  but  are 
calculated  backwards  from  three  days,  which  are  fixed  in  every 
month.  These  three  days  are  the  first,  fifth,  and  thirteenth, 
which  are  called  by  their  Koman  names  the  Calendae,  Nonae, 
and  Idus,  of  a month.  (The  names  of  the  months,  as  was 
remarked  in  § 38.,  are  used  as  adjectives,  and  as  such  they  arc 
joined  to  the  three  feminine  names  just  mentioned.)  In  the 
Koman  system  of  counting  from  a certain  point,  this  jx>int  itself 
is  included  in  the  calculation.  Thus,  e.  g,  the  third  day  before 
the  nonae,  i.  e.  before  the  fifth  of  the  month,  is  not  the  second 
of  the  month,  but  the  third.  Hence  we  may  give  it  as  a prac- 
tical rule,  that  in  calculating  the  days  of  the  month,  we  must 
add  one  to  the  number  from  which  we  deduct.  When  the 
point  from  which  we  have  to  count  backward  is  the  first  of  the 
month  ( Calendae),  it  is  not  sufficient  to  add  one  to  the  number 
of  days  of  the  current  month,  but  the  Calendae  itself  must  also 
be  taken  into  the  account,  i.  c.  the  number  of  days  of  the 
current  month  must  be  increased  by  two  before  we  deduct  from 
them.  Hence  dies  tertius  ante  Cal.  Julias  is  the  29th  of  June, 
as  June  has  thirty  days.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  ap- 
parent difficulty  in  calculating  the  Roman  dates.  But  besides 
tliis  we  have  to  consider  another  peculiarity,  which  is  a remnant 
of  the  ancient  arrangement  of  the  Roman  year,  ascribed  to  king 
Nuina,  viz.  in  the  months  of  Marcli,  May,  July,  and  October, 
the  Nonae  fall  on  the  7th,  and  the  Idus  on  the  15th,  instead  of 
the  5th  and  13th.  In  leap-years  (i.  c.  according  to  the  Roman 
expression  every  fifth  year)  February  has  one  day  more,  but 
this  intercalary  day  was  not  added  at  the  end  of  the  month,  as 
is  the  custom  in  modem  times,  but  was  inserted  in  the  place 
where  formerly  the  intercalary  month  (jnensis  intcrcalaris)  had 
been  inserted  to  make  the  lunar  year  of  king  Numa  harmonise 
with  the  solar  year,  that  is,  after  tlic  23d  of  February,  so  that 
the  24th  of  Febmary,  i.  e.  the  sixth  day  before  the  Calendae  of 
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March,  was  reckoned  double,  and  was  called  bit  textut  or  bit 
sextum,  whence  the  leap-year  itself  was  called  anniu  bit  textut. 
On  this  subject  see  the  classical  work  of  Ideler,  Handbtush  der 
mathematitchen  und  technitehen  Chrmoloffie,  Berlin,  1825,  in  the 
beginning  of  vol.  ii. 

[§  868.]  Respecting  the  grammatical  form  of  stating  the  day 
of  a month  the  following  points  must  be  observed.  The  ab- 
lative indicates  the  time  when  a thing  occurs ; hence  wc  say, 
e.  g.  die  tertio  ante  Calendas  Martiat,  but  die  and  ante  may  bo 
omitted,  and  we  may  say  tertio  Calendat,  or  in  figures  Hi,  Cal. 
Cicero  and  Livy,  however,  use  a different  form  either  exclu- 
sively, or  at  least  much  more  commonly  than  others ; e.  g.  ante 
diem  tertium  Calendat,  or  Nonat,  Idut  (abridged  a.  d.  Hi.  Cal.). 
This  peculiarity,  instead  of  the  correct  die  tertio  ante  Calendat, 
cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  supposition  that 
ante  changed  its  place,  and  that  afterwards  the  ablat.  was 
changed  into  the  accusat.,  as  if  it  were  dependent  on  ante; 
while  the  real  accusat.  Calendat  remained  unchanged.  Pridie, 
the  day  before,  and  postridie,  the  day  after,  are  either  joined 
with  the  genitive,  as  pridie  ejut  diei,  or  in  the  case  of  established 
calendar  names  and  festivals,  with  the  accusative,  to  which 
people  were  more  accustomed,  as  pridie  Idas,  pridie  Compitalia, 
pridie  natalem,  pottridie  ludot  Apollinaret. 

[§  869.]  This  expression  ante  diem  must  be  considered  as  an 
indeclinable  substantive,  since  we  often  find  it  preceded  by  pre- 
positions which  govern  the  accusat.  or  ablat.,  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Cat. 
L 3. : dixi  ego  idem  in  Senatu,  caedem  te  optimatum  contulisse  in 
ante  diem  V.  Cal.  Novembris  (or  Nocembres,  is  being  probably 
only  the  ancient  termination  of  the  accusat.,  instead  of  es) ; 
Liv.  xliiL  16. : in  ante  diet  octavum  et  teptimum  Calendas 
Octobres  comitiis  dicta  dies ; xlv.  2. ; supplicatio  indicta  est  ex 
ante  diem  quintum  Idas  Octobres,  cum  eo  die  in  quinque  dies  ; and 
in  the  same  manner  postridie,  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att.  iL  11.;  nos  in 
Formiano  esse  volumus  usque  ad  pridie  Nonas  Maias. 

[§  870.]  In  order  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  a date  in  the 
ancient  calendar  (such  as  it  was  established  by  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
in  B.C.  45),  we  have  annexed  Broderis  table,  in  which  the 
beginner  may  easily  find  his  way. 
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Our  Daft 

1 

'the  Maoth> 

i , 

March,  Mar, 

July. 

and  Odober 
have  31  Dayi. 

Jan.,  Aug.,  Dccemb. 
hare  31  Days. 

April,  June,  Srpteoib. 
and 

Koverah.  hiiT^ 

30  U^yi. 

■ ■'  1 

Febr.  hai  Daya, 
and 

In  Leap  Yean  V. 

1. 

Calendis. 

CaleJidix. 

Calendis. 

Calendu. 

2. 

VI.  1 

IV.  1 

ante 

rv.  I 

ante 

IV.  1 

ante  1 

3. 

V.  1 

ante 

III.  r 

Nonas 

III.  r 

Nonas 

m.  r 

Nonas  I 

4. 

IV.  f 

Xona.s 

Pridio  Nonas 

Pridie  Nonas 

Pridie  Nonas 

5. 

III. 

Nonis. 

Nonig. 

Nonix. 

6. 

Pridie  Nonas 

VULl 

VIII.  1 

via 

7. 

Nonii. 

\^I. 

VII. 

VIL 

8. 

vrn.i 

VI. 

ante 

VI. 

ante 

VI. 

ante 

9. 

VII. 

V. 

' Idas 

V. 

ESna 

V. 

Idus 

10. 

VI. 

ante 

IV. 

IV. 

rv. 

j 

11. 

V. 

Itlus 

III. 

III. 

III. 

1 

12. 

IV. 

Pridie  Idus 

Pridie  Idus 

PritUe  Idus  I 

13. 

III. 

Idibux. 

Idib.ix. 

Jdibus. 

14. 

Pridie  Idus 

XIX. 

1 

xniT. ' 

XVI. 

15. 

Idibux. 

XVIII. 

xvu. 

XV. 

16. 

XVII. 

"1 

XVII. 

XVI. 

xrv. 

S 

17. 

XVI. 

XVI. 

a 

XV. 

o 

xrn. 

18. 

XV. 

"S 

XV. 

XIV. 

s 

XII. 

19. 

XIV. 

a 

xrv. 

xia 

* 

XI. 

20. 

XIII. 

xm. 

■3^ 

XII. 

tw.  hci 

X. 

■I  - 

21. 

XII. 

xa 

af 

ng 

XI. 

IX. 

i 

22. 

XI. 

'S.B 

XI. 

X. 

s| 

vni. 

-a 

23. 

X. 

X. 

IX. 

5 H 

VII. 

24. 

IX. 

IX. 

VIII. 

o>  ^ 

VI. 

2 

25. 

via 

via 

•a 

VII. 

O 

V. 

S 

26. 

VII. 

VII. 

O 

VI. 

2 

IV. 

27. 

VI. 

Q 

VI. 

s 

V. 

§ 

III. 

J 

28. 

V. 

2 

V. 

§ 

IV. 

Pridie  Calendas 

29. 

rv. 

§ 

rv. 

III. 

. 

Martias. 

30. 

III. 

III. 

Prid.  Cttlend. 

31. 

Prid.  Colend. 

(of  the  hlonth 

(of  the  Month 

(of  the  Month 

following). 

following). 

following). 

APPENDIX  III. 


HOMAN  WEIGHTS,  COINS  AND  MEASURES. 

[§  871.]  1.  The  Koman  pound  {libra,  pondo)  is  about.  § of  the 
Paris  pound,  that  is  11  ounces  and  1^  drachm.  (According  to 
Rom6  de  I'lsle  it  contained  6048  Paris  grains,  accoi-ding  to  Ca- 
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gnazzi6135,  according  to  Letronne6154,  according  to  Paucker 
and  Bdckh  6165,  9216  of  which  make  a Paris  pound.)  It  is  di- 
vided into  12  parts  (unciae),  and  these  twelve  parts  together  lu-e 
called  an  as.  The  names  of  the  fractions  arc : -j'j  is  undo  (about 
an  ounce  in  weight) ; sextans,  that  is,  | ; I’jr  quadrans,  that  is, 

i triens,  that  is,  ^ quincunx ; -j-®j  semis  or  semissis ; i.  e. 
half  an  as  ; y'j  septnnx  j bes  or  bessis,  i.  e.  two  parts  out  of 
three  or  | ; -jPj  dodrans,  compounded  from  dequadrans,  i.  e.  | ; 

dextans  or  decunx ; deunx,  i.e.  one  ounce  less,  sell,  than 
an  as.  These  names  are  also  applied  to  other  relations ; thus 
we  say ; e.  g.  he  was  instituted  heir  ex  dodrante  ; i.  e.  he  received 
■f’j  ; ex  deunce,  he  received  of  the  whole  property.  An  uncia 
contains  2 semiunciae,  3 duellae,  4 sicilici,  6 sextulue,  24  scrupula 
or  scripula.  One  ounce  and  a lialf  is  sescuncia  (from  ses- 
quiuncia).  Comjwunds  of  as  are  tressis,  3 ases ; octussis,  8 ascs ; 
decussis,  10  oses  ; centussis,  100  ases. 

[§  872.]  2.  The  most  ancient  Roman  money  was  of  copper, 

and  the  as  as  a coin,  was  originally  a pound  of  copper  coined. 
At  the  time  when  the  Romans  commenced  to  coin  silver  (sonie 
years  before  the  first  Punic  war),  the  copper  as  was  reduced, 
at  first  to  afterwards  to  y j,  and  at  last  to  jy  of  the  original 
weight,  so  that  the  coin  which  had  originally  weighed  a pound 
of  copper,  was  afterwards  only  half  an  ounce  in  weight. 

Silver  coins  were  the  denarius,  originally  equal  to  10  ases, 
:and  subsequently,  after  the  reduction  of  the  as  to  equal  to 
16  ases.  Half  a denarius  was  called  quinarius  ; of  a denarius 
sestertius,  that  is,  originally  2 ases  and  a half  (hence  it  is  written 
HS;  Le.  2^),  but  when  the  denarius  had  become  equal  to 
16  ases,  it  was  worth  4 ases.  Silver  coins  of  still  smaller  value 
were  the  libella,  = of  a denarius ; the  sembella,  = of  a 
denarius ; teruncius,  — of  a denarius,  3 unciae  of  the  ancient, 
and  4 unciae  of  the  reduced  copper  money.  A denarius  weighed 
a little  more  or  less  than  73  Paris  grains,  but  was  gradually 
reduced,  under  the  first  emperors,  to  63  grains;  hence  the 
Roman  pound  in  the  times  of  the  republic  contained  about 
84  denarii  (which,  according  to  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  46., 
was  the  legal  amount),  and  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  from  96 
to  100. 

Gold  was  coined  in  various  ways : an  aureus  in  the  times  of 
the  emperors  was  equal  to  25  denarii  or  100  sestertii;  conse- 
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quently  1000  HS  are  equal  to  10  aurei,  100,000  IIS  to  1000 
aurei,  and  deciea  US  to  10,000  aureL  The  emperor  Honorius 
made  25  pounds  of  copper  coin  equal  to  one  solidus  (aureus), 
that  is,  a pound  of  eopper  equal  to  a silver  denarius. 

[§  873.]  3.  The  Romans  generally  calculated  according  to 

sestertii,  and  a nummus  is  simply  a sestertius.  Instead  of  tniUe 
sestertii,  we  may  say  with  equal  correctness,  mille  sestertium 
(genit.  plur.),  just  as  we  commonly  say  mille  passuum.  A 
million,  as  was  remarked  in  § 1 1 5.,  is  expressed  by  the  form  of 
multiplication:  decks  eentena  milia  sestertium,  or  more  com- 
monly by  decks  alone,  eentena  milia  being  omitted;  centies 
therefore  is  10  millions,  and  millies  100  millions.  As  people 
were  thus  accustomed  to  hear  the  word  sestertium  in  connection 
with  milk,  they  came  by  a kind  of  grammatical  blunder  to  con- 
sider sestertium  as  a substantive  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  hence 
they  said  unum  sestertium,  septem  sestertia,  bk  dena  sestertia, 
sexcenta  sestertia,  &c.,  instead  of  unum  mille  sestertium,  septem 
milia  sestertium,  &c.  In  Cicero  it  does  not  often  occur,  but  is 
yet  found  in  some  passages,  as  in  Verr.  iii.  50. ; Parad.  vi.  3. ; 
but  in  the  writers  of  the  silver  age  it  is  quite  common. 

Decks  sestertium,  a million  of  sestertii,  centies  sestertium,  &c. 
is  used  as  a singidare  tantum  of  the  neuter  gender ; e.  g.  Cic.  in 
Verr.  ii.  7. : HS  decks  numeratum  esse  ; Philip,  ii.  16. : amplius 
HS  ducenties  acceptum  hereditatibus  rettuli.  But  the  qustake 
was  carried  still  further  by  declining  this  expression ; e.  g.  Liv. 
xlv.  4. : argenti  ad  summam  sestertii  decks  in  aerarium  rettutit, 
up  to  the  sum  of  one  million  sestertii ; Cic.  Philip,  ii.  37. : syn- 
grapha  sestertii  centks,  a bill  of  ten  millions  of  sestertii ; Tacit. 
Ann.  xii.  58. : Sononknsi  coloniae,  igni  haustae,  subventum  centies 
sestertii  largitiane,  by  a present  of  ten  millions  of  sestertii ; 
Sueton.  Coes.  50. : Serviliae  sexagks  sestertia  margaritam  mcr- 
eatus  est,  he  bought  her  a pearl  for  six  millions  of  sestertii; 
Sueton.  Aug.  41.:  Senatorum  censum  duodecks  sestertia  taxavit, 
he  fixed  the  senatorial  census  at  1,200,000  sestertii;  Cic.  p. 
Pont.  (Niebuhr,  Fragm.)  §4.:  Pestis  non  invenitur  in  ducentk 
et  tricks  sestertia  ; ad  Alt,  iv.  2. : superjiciem  aedium  aestimarunt 
HS  (sestertio)  dccies. 

[§  874.]  4.  With  regard  to  Greek  weights  and  money,  we 

can  here  add  only  a few  remarks.  An  Attic  talent  (talentum) 
is  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds ; a mina  (p.vd)  is  the  sixtieth  part 
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of  it;  i.c.  equal  to  ly  Roman  pound;  and  100  drachmae  make 
one  mina.  Consequently  a talent  has  60  minae  or  6000 
drachmae.  The  same  names  and  proportions  occur  in  the 
Greek  coins.  The  most  common  silver  coin,  which  forms  the 
unit  in  calculations,  is  the  drachma  (which  is  worth  6 ohoU). 
It  varies  very  much  in  weight,  according  to  the  different  places 
and  times,  but  in  general  it  is  considered  equal  to  the  Roman 
denariiu.  Th6  Attic  drachma,  however,  is  somewhat  better 
than  the  Roman  denarius.  (See  Bdckh,  The  Public  Eemom. 
of  Athens,  chap.  4.  2d  edit.  Engl,  transl.)  When  compared  with 
Roman  money,  a mina  is  equal  to  4 aurei,  and  a talent  to  240 
aurei,  or  to  24,000  sestertiu 

[§  875.]  5.  The  basis  of  Roman  measures  is  the  foot,  pes,  which, 
according  to  the  most  accurate  calculations  of  modern  scholars, 
contained  131  Paris  lines,  144  of  which  make  a Paris  foot.  The 
Roman  foot  is  divided  either,  according  to  the  general  fractional 
system,  into  12  unciae,  or  into  16  digiti  {hajcruKoi).  Smaller 
measures  are : semipes,  ^ foot ; palmus,  I foot  or  4 digiti,  i.  c. 
tlie  breadth  of  a hand  (vaXaurrg),  but  in  later  times,  and  even 
down  to  the  present  day  in  Italy,  the  name  palmus  \a  transferred 
to  the  length  of  a span,  and  is  equal  to  | of  a foot.  Greater 
measures  are : palmipes,  a foot  and  a palmus,  i.  e.  1^  foot ; cubitus 
{■rrtjxus),  1 j foot ; passus,  a pace,  or  6 feet ; actus,  1 20  feet,  or 
12  decempedae.  The  Greek  stadium  has  600  Greek  and  625 
Roman  feet ; 40  stadia  are  somewhat  more  than  a geographical 
mile.  On  the  Roman  roads  mile-stones  were  erected  at  intervals 
of  1000  passus,  and  such  a Roman  mile  of  5000  feet  contains 
8 stadia,  amounting  to  very  little  mure  than  of  a geographical 
mile,  whereas  a modem  Italian  mile  is  | of  a geographical  one. 
A Gallic  leuca  is  1]  Roman  mile.  From  leuca  the  Frencli 
lieue  is  formed,  but  the  Franks  assigned  to  it  the  length  of  3 
Roman  miles. 

[§  876.]  A jugerum  is  a square  measure  of  240  feet  in  length, 
and  120  in  breadth,  that  is  28,800  Roman  square  feet. 

Roman  cubic  measures  for  fluids  are : the  amphora  or  quad- 
rantal,  i.  e.  a Roman  cubic  foot ; it  contains  2 urnae,  8 congii, 
48  sextarii,  96  heminae,  192  quartarii,  and  576  cyathi.  There  is 
only  one  larger  measure,  viz.  the  culeus,  containing  20  amphorae. 
Greek  cubic  measures  are:  the  metretes  or  cadus,  equal  to  Ij 
amphora;  it  is  divided  into  12  ;^oi)r,  and  144  KorvKai,  so  tliat 
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one  Korvkt)  \s  half  a sextariu*.  An  amphora  of  water  or  wine 
is  said  to  weigh  80  Roman  pounds,  and  consequently  a congiu* 
^ would  weigh  10,  and  a sextarius  1|.  As  the  sextarius,  being 
the  most  common  measure,  contains  12  cgathi,  these  twelfths 
arc  denominated,  like  the  12  unciae  of  an  as,  according  to  the 
common  fractional  system,  e.  g.  sextans,  gnadrans,  triens  vini,  for 
H,  y of  a sextarius. 

Dry  substances  were  chiefly  measured  by  the  modius,  which 
is  the  third  of  an  amphora,  and  accordingly  contains  16  sextarii; 
6 modii  make  a Greek  medimnus.  Respecting  this  whole  subject 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent  work  of  Joh.  Fr.  Wurm, 
De  Ponderum,  Nummorum,  Mensurarum  ac  de  Anni  ordinandi 
Rationibus  apud  Romanos  et  Graecos,  Stuttgardiae,  1321.  8to. 
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NOTAE  SIVE  COMPENDIA  8CRIPTUEAE  ; OR  ABBREVIATIONS 
OP  WORDS. 

[§  877.]  Many  words  and  terminations  of  frequent  occurrence 
are  abridged  in  ancient  MSS.  as  well  as  in  books  printed  at 
an  early  time ; e.  g.  atque  is  written  atq5,  per  p ; the  termination 
us  is  indicated  by  as  in  quib'^,  non  by  n,  and  m and  n are  fre- 
quently indicated  by  an  horizontal  line  over  the  preceding  vowel. 
Such  abbreviations  are  no  longer  used  in  books,  and  whoever 
finds  them  in  MSS.  or  early  prints,  may  easily  discover  their 
meaning  with  the  assistance  of  a modem  text.  Fraenomina, 
however,  and  certain  political  tenns,  i.  e.  names  of  offices  and 
dignities,  are  still  abridged  in  modern  editions.  We  shall  sub- 
join a list  of  those  which  occur  most  frequently,  for  the  assist- 
tance  of  beginners. 

1.  Praenomina. 

A.  Aulus.  C.  or  O.  Gajus. 

Ap.  Appius.  Cn.  or  Gn.  Gnaeus. 
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D.  Dccimus. 

P.  Publius. 

K.  Kacso. 

Q.  or  Qu.  Quintus. 

L.  Lucius. 

S.  or  Sex.  Sextus. 

M.  Marcus. 

Ser.  Servius. 

M’.  Manius. 

Sp.  Spurius. 

Mam.  Mamcrcus. 

T.  Titus. 

N.  Numerius. 

Ti.  or  Tib.  Tiberius. 

2.  Constitutional  Designations. 

Aed.  Aedilis. 

P.  C.  Patres  Conscripti. 

Cal.  or  KaL  Calcndae,  or  other 

PI.  Plebis. 

cases  of  this  word. 

Pop.  Populus.  • 

Cos.  Consul. 

P.R.  Populus  Romanus. 

Coes.  Consulcs,  or  Cunsulibus. 

Pont.  Max.  Pontifex  Max- 

D. Divus. 

imus. 

Des.  dcsignatus. 

Pr.  Praetor. 

£q.  Rom.  Eques  Romanus. 

Praef.  Pracfectus. 

F.  Filius. 

Proc.  Proconsul. 

Imp.  Imperator. 

S.  Senatus. 

Leg.  Legates,  or  Legio. 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  Senatus  populusquo 

Non.  Nonae,  or  other  cases. 

Romanus. 

0.  M.  Optimus  Maximus,  as 

SC.  Senatus  consultum. 

a surname  of  Juppitcr. 

Tr.  Tribunes. 

3.  Other  Abbreviations  which  are  still  in  use. 


A.  Anuo. 

A.  c.  Anno  currcntc. 

A.  D.  Anno  Domini. 

A.  pr.  Anno  praeterito. 

A.  M.  Anno  mundi. 

A.  u.  c.  Anno  urbis  conditae. 

A.  Chr.  Anno  ChristL 
a.  Chr.  ante  Christum, 
c.  caput. 

cf.  confer  or  couferatur. 

B.  M.  Bene  inercnti. 

Dn.  Dominus. 

D.  D.  Dono  dedit. 


D.  D.  D.  Dono  dedit  dicavit. 
D.  M.  Diis  Manibua. 

D.  S.  De  suo. 

D.  S.  P.  P.  De  sua  pecunia 
posuit. 

F.  C.  Faciendum  curavit 
Ictus.  lureconsultus. 

L.  M.  Libena  mcrito. 

L.  S.  Loco  Sigilli. 

MS.  Manuscriptus. 
i.  e.  id  est. 

L loco  or  lege : h.  1.  hoc  loco 
or  hac  lege. 
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1.  c.  or  L L loco  citato  or  loco 
laudato. 

pag.  m.  pagina  mea. 

Pa.  Postscriptum. 

Q.  D.  B.  V.  Quod  deus  bcnc 
vertat. 

S.  V.  B.  E.  E.  V.  Si  vales  bene 
eat,  ego  valeo. 


Bcil.  acilicct. 

aeq.  acquena ; and  aeqq.  se- 
quentca  or  aequcntia. 
v.  versus. 

vid.  vide  or  videatur. 

S.  Salutcm. 

S.  D.  P.  Salutcm  dicit  pluri- 
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*•*  The  nnmhert  indicate  the  paragraphe  in  hraeketa. 


A (abt  ahif  aheque^y  its  meaning,  30t, 
305,  306.  396. 

a pedUmSy  ab  epistoJia,  a rationibua  eiscy 
and  similar  phrases,  305.  in  fin. 

a principiuy  3Q4. 

a pucroy  a pumt,  5W-1.  a.  ab  initio, 
304. 

a Platoncy  and  similar  expressions,  304. 
b. 

ahaiienare,  construction  of,  468. 

aheat  mihiy  4i^0.  note,  469.  Son  mttUttm 
ubeai  540.  Tantum  abtat  ut^nt, 
TiO. 

abhinc,  478.  and  note. 

abhorrrre,  construction  of,  468. 

abbreviation,  in  case  of  several  persons 
having  the  same  praenomen  and  cog- 
nomen, 785. 

ablative,  with  passive  verbs,  4.41.  Abla» 
tivua  inatrumenli,  455.  Abiathna  cuv- 
aalia,  452.  Paraphrased  by  the  partic. 
perf,  passive,  454.  719.  Ablative  de- 
noting price  or  value,  4.56.  Ablat. 
denoting  ta  regaard  to,  457.  Ablat. 
with  verbs  denoting  abundance  or 
want,  460.  Ablat.  with  the  adject. 
full  and  empty,  462.  Ablat.  of  quality, 
471.  Abiativua  modi,  472.  Ablat. 
denoting  the  time  when ? 475.  Ablat 
denoting  how  long  before  or  after? 
476.  foil.  Ablat  in  answer  to  the 
question,  **  how  long  before  the  pre- 
sent time?**  478.  To  Uie  question, 
“in  what  lime?**  479»  Ablat  de- 
noting duration  of  time,  396.  Ablat. 
of  place,  481.  Ablat.  in  poetry  and 
prose  instead  of  ex  or  a with  the 
ablat,  481,  482.  Ablat  with  com- 
paratives, 48.3.  Ablat  of  measure, 
488.  Ablat  absolute,  64Q.  foil. ; 
formed  with  the  partic.  fut,  643. 
Ablat  absolute  in  pasaire  construc- 
tions has  no  reference  to  the  subject, 
640.  Ablatives  absolute,  of  which  the 
subject  occurs  in  the  leading  propo- 
sition, are  rare,  641.  Ablat  of  the 
partic.  perf.  pass,  as  ablat  abeolutc, 


647.  Ablat.  absolute  as  an  adverb 

648.  Ablat.  of  the  gerund  denoting 
instrumentality,  667.  Ablat.  of  the 
gerund  with  <i5,  de,  in,  pro,  667. 

ahaciaautn  and  abaeUum,  189. 
ahaotvere,  with  the  genit.,  446. 
abatinerty  145.  ; construction,  468. 
abstract  nouns  used  for  concrete  ones, 
675. 

ahundarey  construction  of,  460. 
abundty  267.  ; with  the  genitive,  432. 
ac,  use  of,  332.  foil. ; instead  of  gnam, 
340.  Ac  and  atqne  after  aeqite,  juxia, 
&c.,  340. 

accederty  construction  of,  415. 
accedit  «/,  621,  622. ; aecedit  qttody  626. 
accent  of  final  syllables,  34.  Accent  iu 
verse,  828. 
accidit  uty  621 . 

acci^re,  with  the  participle  future,  653. 
aeeuaare,  with  the  genit.,  446. 
accusative,  382.  ; with  intransit.  veH>s, 
383 — 386.  ; with  impersonal  vertw, 
390.  Accuaaitpua  Graecua,  458.  ; |hc 
same  hi  prose,  459.  Aceus.  denoting 
space  and  time,  395.  Aecus.  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  “ how  long  l>c- 
fore  the  present  time  ? **  478.  Acctis. 
without  a preposition  in  poetry,  401. 
Accus.  in  exclamations,  402.  Aceus. 
with  prepositions,  404.  ; with  the 
verbs  of  remembering  and  remindiwgy 
Stc.y  459.  440.  Accus.  of  the  subject 
in  the  construction  of  the  accus.  with 
the  infinit.,  6Q.5.  Accus.  with  neuter 
verbs  indicating  a particular  part,  4.58. 
Accus.  to  denote  dress,  4.58.  Accus. 
in  relative  clauses  with  the  accus.  with 
the  infinit,  774.  Accus.  of  the  ge- 
rund, 666. 

accusative  with  the  infinit  as  subject  or 
object  600. : as  nominat  of  the  pre- 
dicate, 600.  note;  with  the  verba  of 
aayingy  declaringy  &c.,  602. ; after  re- 
lative pronouns  and  coi^uootioaa,  in- 
stead o(  the  subjunctive,  603.  ; used 
as  an  exclamation  or  a question  ex- 
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prenced  with  indignation,  609. ; alter- 
nates  with  vt,  620.  DiflTerence  between 
the  accus.  with  the  inflniL  and  the 
accua.  of  the  gerund,  655. 
tuquifMeere,  construction  of,  4l5t  416. 
ae  Horty  3.S4.  781. 
ae  $if  with  the  subjunctive,  572. 
active  verbs  used  as  deponents,  207. 
note. 

sdt  meaning  of,  296.  s with  numerals, 
ibid. : with  the  gerund,  666. 
ad  id  locorum^  434. 
ad  temptiMy  meaning  of,  996. 
od  unttm  omnetf  phrase,  296. 
adde  quod,  628. 
adeot  meaning  of,  281. 

€uU$$e,  construction  of,  41.‘>. 
adhihtrtt  construction  of,  416. 
adhuc^  meaning  of,  292.  ; adhue  /ocoram, 
434. 

adjectives,  used  a.s  adverbs,  266.  383.  in 
6n.,  682. ; used  substantively,  363. : 
their  neuter  gender  with  substantives 
of  other  genders,  868.  s used  for  ad- 
verbs of  place,  685. ; used  for  ordinal 
adverbs,  686.  Adject,  denoting  origin, 

683.  Adject,  without  a su^tantive 
in  the  construction  of  the  ablat.  al>- 
•olute,  645,  646.  648.  Adjective, 
position  of,  683.  793.  796.  Adject, 
derived  from  proper  names,  and  used 
instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  latter, 

684.  The  same  is  not  frequent  in  the 
case  of  adjectives  derived  from  appel- 
lative nouns,  684.  note.  Construction 
of  two  adjectives  being  compared  with 
each  other,  690.  Adjectives  from 
which  no  adverbs  are  formed,  267.  I 
Adjectives  in  arias,  684.  note.  Ad-  | 
jeetives  formed  from  names  of  towns, 
255.  256.  Relative  adjectives,  their 
construction  with  the  inlinit.  is  poeti- 
cal, 659.  in  fin. 

adipUcif  466. 

adirct  construction  of,  387. 
adjuiai%  construction  of,  388.  note. 
ad^marty  with  the  accusat.,  388. 
admontrtt  construction  of,  439.  ; with  a/ 
or  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit.,  615. 
addUictnHot  675. 
adtarihoy  orthography  of,  325. 
adspergerty  construction  of,  418. 
ad^riy  construction  of,  389.  413. 
advtnirt  and  odrea/arr,  construction  of^ 
489. 

adverbs  in  e,  268.  ; in  o,  264. : in  fer, 
265. ; in  im,  268. ; in  I'/as,  269. » with 
double  terminations,  265.  note.  Ad- 
verbs in  the  form  of  neuters,  266. 
Adverbs  in  the  form  of  a particular 
case,  and  in  composition,  270.  Ad- 
verts of  place  with  a genitive,  434. 
Adverbs  joined  to  substantives,  2S2a 


note ; used  as  prepositions,  276. ; with 
participles,  722.  Ordinal  adverbs  in- 
stead of  numeral  adverbs,  727. 
adver»uty  meaning  of,  299. 
at,  diphthong,  2, 
atdtty  ellipsis  of,  762. 
aemulan,  construction  of,  389*  note 
413. 

atqualigy  construction  of,  41 1. 
aequare  and  aequiparare,  construction  of, 
389.  note  2. 
atque  ae,  340. 

aequi  boni  faeio,  Ac.,  444.  note. 
aequius  and  aequum  erat,  the  indicative 
instead  of  the  subjunctive,  518. 
aettimarty  with  the  genitive,  444. 
affalim,  with  the  genitive,  432. 
affietrty  construction  of,  461. 
affinit,  construction  of,  41 1.  436. 
affiutrey  construction  of,  460. 
agtre  cum  aliquo,  with  the  genitive  of  the 
crime,  446.  ; id  agere  ut,  614. 
aggredior,  construction  of,  387. 
oir'  for  aisne,  218. 

ait,  ellipsis  of,  772.;  its  position,  803. 

Alcaic  strophe,  866. 

a/i,  dropped,  136.  708. 

alias  ond  aJioqui,  diiTcrence  between,  275. 

alienare,  construction  of,  468. 

aiienusy  construction  of,  468.  470. 

alioqui{n')y  275. 

aliquanto  and  paulo,  difiTerence  between, 

1 08.  in  fin.,  488. 

aliquantum,  with  the  genitive,  432. 
oHquis  and  aliqui,  meaning  of,  1 29. ; de- 
clension, 135.  ^liquid  joined  with  an 
adjective,  43.3. ; ediquid  as  an  adverb, 
385.  677.  Aliquis  and  quit,  dlfiTcrcnce 
in  the  use  of,  708.^ 
aliqnispiamy  129. 
i aliqito,  adverb  of  place,  434. 

— a/is,  the  termination,  251. 
aliter,  adverb,  264.  note  L 
uUut  and  alter,  difference  between,  141. 
alius — alius,  712. ; alius— ^lium,  with  the 
plural,  367. 

abut,  with  the  ablative,  470.  484.  Aliud, 
with  the  genitive,  432. 
aUatrart,  construction  of,  417. 
alter  and  alius,  difference  between,  141. 
alter^oller,  700,  note.  AUer-^alterum, 
with  tl)c  plural,  367. 
altera  tanto,  487. 
alteruier,  130.  140. 

amb  (ippl),  inseparable  prepoaition,  330. 
ambire,  conjugation  of,  21.5.  in  fin. 
amieior,  with  the  accusative,  458. 
amicus,  construction  of,  410. 
amplius,  with  the  omission  of  quam,  485. 
an,  use  353,  854. ; in  indirect  ques- 
tions, 353.  and  note  at  the  foot  of  the 
page.  An~—an,  a poetical  and  unclas- 
sical  form  c^a  question,  554.  in  fin. 
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umcolutbon,  757.  815. 
anacru&is,  835. 
anapoL'Stic  verse,  84S. 
angoTt  construction  of,  627. 
animans^  gender  of,  T&.  In  fin. 
antnit,  in  some  expressions  used  for 
aiiimo,  437. 
animo,  4T2.  note  L 

onrmMJt,  used  as  a circumlocution,  678. 

an  minuSf  .654.  in  fin. 

annr,  in  double  questions,  554. 

an  non,  use  of,  454.  in  fin. 

annut,  compounded  with  numerals,  L24. 

answer,  implied  in  the  question,  716. 

an/f.  meaning  of,  297. ; its  position,  324. ; 

with  the  ablative,  476. 
anlea  and  aniehae^  32.3. 
nntecederet  construction  o^  488. 
aniecellere,  construction  of,  4 1 7.  488. 
anttquttm,  constrtiction  of,  .676. 

-^onur,  the  termination,  254. 
aorist  of  past  time,  500. 

apagf.^  222. 

aposiopcais  758.  823. 
apprllfire,  with  two  accusatives,  394. 
apjictengt  with  the  genitive,  438. 
apposition,  370. ; its  place,  796. 
aj^frimet  meaning  of,  273. 
apiuty  construction  of,  409.  ; aptu$  qnit 
with  the  subjunctive,  .668. : a^ut,  witli 
the  dative  of  the  gerund,  664. 
apud,  meaning  of,  297. ; with  the  names 
of  authors,  297. 
aqnot  ellipsis  of,  763. 
arcerr,  construction  of,  468. ; with  quo» 
mimuSf  ne,  or  quifiy  .643. 
arccMMere  or  accerscre,  ^(Y2.  • construction, 
446. 

ardeti,  construction  of,  452. 

Argos  and  Argiy 

argvercy  with  the  genitive,  446. 

— arii//n,  the  termination,  242. 

— the  tennination,  252. 
arsis,  827.  ; lengthened,  828. 

04,  and  its  division,  871. 

—^4,  the  ancient  form  of  the  genitive 
singular,  4.6. 

»^4,  the  tennination  of  the  Greek  accus. 
plural,  14. 

•>-04,  the  derivative  termination,  255.  c. 
Ascleptadcan  verse,  861. 
mstntio  and  oMcatior,  206. 
asMequi  618. 

assimilation  in  verbs  compounded  with 
prepositions,  ■32.-'i.  foil. 

04414  MOH  habtrty  444.  note. 

— a*so,  the  termination,  instead  of  averoy 
161.  e, 

assuescerfy  construction  of,  416. 
aunrtusy  meaning  of,  633. 
osynartetua  versus,  859.  note. 
aty  use  of,  349. ; Is  superfluous,  756. ; at 
ttroy  use  of,  349. 


Atbos,  Mount,  declension  of,  3. 
aiqucy  use  of,  332.  note ; meaning,  333. ; 

used  for  quamy  340.  Atqiu  ad^  737. 
atqmiy  use  of,  349* 
attenderty  construction  of,  417. 

—atusy  the  termination,  253. 
attraction,  with  the  dative  with  Ueet 
titty  601.  ; w'ith  mihi  nomm  ttiy  421. 
Attraction  to  the  case  of  the  leading 
proposition  with  the  particle  fttom, 
in  the  case  of  the  accusative  with  the 
infinitive,  603. ; sometimes  also  in  the 
c.isc  of  a participle,  774, 
audio  te  canaUtm  and  te  carter ty  diflerence 
of,  636. 

auditur,  construed  like  dieitur,  with  the 
nominative  and  infinitive,  607.  note. 
<zu4c«/far«,  construction  of,  413. 
aifsim,  161.  181. 

aut  and  re/,  336. ; aut  in  a negative 
sense,  337.  Aui—auty  338.  809.  ; with 
the  singular,  374. 

autemy  its  position,  355. ; ellipsis  of  on- 
temy  781. 

avaruty  with  the  genitive,  4.36. 
aviduty  with  the  genitive,  436. 

— ox,  the  termination,  249.  4^ 

Bacchic  verse,  851. 

base,  of  a verse,  856. 

belle,  294.  note. 

beHoy  475.  note,  in  fin. 

be/lttm,  construed  like  the  names  of  towns, 

bene  ie  I 759. 

benedietre,  construction  of,  4 1.3. 
biduum,  iridvum,  1 24. 

— bilit,  the  termination,  240.  3. 

6o«»  eontuloy  444.  note. 
bos,  declension  of,  69. 
brevi,  sell,  lemport,  76.3. 

— iulum,  the  termination,  2.39. 

— bundusy  the  adjective  termination,  248. 

C.  for  Gajus,  ; its  pronunciation, 
caesura  (ro>t^),  830. ; in  the  senarius, 
837 ; in  the  hexameter,  842.  foil. ; 
caesura  bucolica,  844. ; caesura  in  the 
S.'ipphic  verse,  86.6. ; in  Asclepiadean 
verse,  861. ; in  Alcaic  verse,  862.  ; in 
the  Saturnian  verse,  863. 
calendar,  calculation  of,  867.  foil. 
canere  receptui,  to  sound  a retreat,  422. 
note. 

eapoi,  with  the  genitive,  436. 
capitis  and  capite  damnart,  aecuaart,  447. 
caroy  clUpsis  of,  763. 
caasa  and  gratia,  joined  with  mea,  tua, 
sua,  Sic.y  424.  659.  679. ; its  position, 
792. ; is  omitted,  663.  764. 
cavty  used  as  a circumlocution  for  the 
imperative,  586. ; with  the  subjunc* 
live,  without  ne,  624. 
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eaverc,  eonstnietion  ^ 414.  534> 
cedertt  construction  of,  413. 
eedo,  the  impermtive,  223. 
ctJartt  two  aecueatircs,  391. 
ceiueo,  followed  by  miy  instead  of  the  ao- 
cusative  with  the  infinitive,  617. 

Cbos,  declension  of^  £2.  3< 
cemerss,  628. 

cerU  and  eertOf  266.  note  L 
eereictM  and  eervieem^  94. 
cetera  and  reliqua,  for  cefens,  4.59. 
cetervm,  moaning  o^  349. 
cetoB  and  re^,  89. 

ecu,  poetical,  ;HO. ; with  the  subjunctive, 
572. 

Chaot  and  Chavt,  89. 
choriambic  verae,  856.  861. 
ci  or  ti,  6.  note  L 
cia^^or,  construction  of^  458. 
eto  and  eieo,  180. 

circa  and  eircutn^  meaning  of,  262.  298. 
ciacvmdarct  construction  of,  418. 
ctrcuia/uaderc,  construction  of,  4 18. 

CIV,  ct/ra,  meaning  of,  298. 

Cl/are,  with  the  genitive,  446. 
eJam,  adverb  and  preposition,  321. 
clnncMlum^  321. 

(7a.,  that  is,  Gnaeu$^  d. 
ciwrywerv,  construction  of,  446. 
coeaars  and  htihitarCt  with  the  genitive, 
444.  note. 

eoepit  used  pleonastically,  753. 
coeptus  cam,  221.  in  fin. 
cognomen,  placed  after  the  gentile  name, 
797. 

eopo^  construction  of,  613. 
collective  nouns,  with  the  plural  of  the 
verb,  366. 

collocare^  construction  of,  489. 
com  for  cum,  in  compound  verbs,  329* 
comitariy  construction  of,  388.  note  L 
comitiie,  475.  note  in  fin. 
eommi»erari,  construction  of,  442. 
commonercy  commonefacercy  construction 
of,  4Mi  615- 

commamscarr,  construction  of,  416. 
commuau,  with  the  d.’itive  and  genitive, 
41L 

commutarCy  construction  of,  4 .*6. 
eompararcy  construction  of,  415,  416. 
comparative,  with  the  ablative,  483. ; 

used  pleonastically,  690. 
compedeCy  76. 

compertusy  with  tlte  genitive,  446.  note. 
complerey  construction  of,  463. 
cnmplurtty  meaning  of,  65.  in  fin. 
componercy  construction  of,  4 1 5. 
eompo$y  with  the  genitive,  436,  4.37.  note 
2. 

compound  words  260.  ■ verbs  com- 
pounded with  prepositions,  325.  folL  ; 
compound  numerals  116.  1 18, ; com- 
pounds of  »eq¥OT  and  »eetor,  388.  note  1 . 


eonariy  construction,  610. 
eoncedere,  with  tU  and  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive,  613.  624.-;  with  tlta 
participle  future  passive,  653. 
concessive  mood,  529.  and  note, 
concrete  nouns  used  for  abstract  ones, 
673. ; for  names  of  public  offices,  674. 
condicioney  472.  note  L 
eonducerc,  444. ; with  the  participle  fu- 
ture passive,  653. 
cfmducit,  with  the  dative,  412. 
confcrrcy  construction  of,  415.  416. 
at,  618. 

confidercy  construction  413.  452. 
congruercy  construction  of,  415. 
conjugation,  ancient  forms  of,  161.  foil. ; 

paraphrased  conjugation,  >68.  498. 
conjungrre,  construction  of,  415.  416. 
conjunctions  3H1.  fulL  356.;  conjunc- 
tions repeated,  756. ; omitted,  782. 
conjtinctiM,  with  the  ablative  alone,  474 
eonsciuty  construction  of.  437.  note  2, 
consecutio  temporum,  51 2.  foil. 
eonsentaneum  eraty  the  indicaL  used  for 
the  subjunctive,  518. 
coruentircy  415. 

considerCi  construction  of,  489. 
conson,  with  the  genitive,  436. 
eonstarfy  construction  of,  444.  452. 
eonst/iuercy  construction  of,  489.  ; with 
the  infinitive  and  with  u/,  614. 
constructio  nd  synesim,  .368. 
eon»ueecerey  143.  ; construction  of,  416. 
coMHetutio  rsty  with  the  infinitive  and 
with  u(,  622.  in  fin. 
ennsulerfy  construction  of,  414. 
convtrmere,  with  the  dative  of  the  gerund, 
664. 

eontcudere  tUy  614. 

contentus,  construction  of,  467.  Contenftu 
sum  with  the  infinit.  perfect,  590. 
ron/ermtnNv,  with  the  dative,  411. 
contineri,  construction  of,  4.12. 
contingit  uty  621. 
conlinuo,  meaning  of.  272. 
coniray  meaning  of,  299.  ; contra  ca 
3 1 9. ; contra  auro,  323. 
contraction,  1_L 
coHtfenio,  construction  of,  387. 
coarcNtV,  construction  of,  413.  ; used  in 
the  indicative  instead  of  the  subjunct., 
■518. 

eonverterCy  14.5.  • 

concjctrtrt,  anth  the  dative,  412. 
coartaccre,  with  the  genitive,  446. 
eorpusy  used  instead  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun, 678. 

corrclatifc  pronotms  130. ; advcrl>s  288. 
CoSy  declension  of,  52.  2. 
errtirCy  with  two  accusatives  .394. 
credo,  777.  ; credereSy  528. 

Cretieus  verse,  850. 
cretus,  with  the  ablat. , 451> 
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erimiiiei  ellipsis  oF,  446. 

the  termination,  iS9* 
eui,  a monofijllabic  word,  LL 
cut  bono  /uit,  d22j  note. 
evjM*t  Of  mm,  1 S9.  2^ 

the  termination,  239. 

^cmJus,  diminutive  termination  of  com* 
paratives,  104.  note. 
emtn,  meaning  of,  307. ; for  o5  with  di»- 
gfn/ire,  469. ; in  answer  to  the  question 
**  in  what  manner?”  472. ; ellipsis  of, 
47.3. ; appended  to  the  ablative  of  per- 
sonal and  relative  pronouns,  324.  in  fin. 
cmmprimii,  meaning  of,  273. 

— caa^Ke,  the  suffix,  128. 
empere,  con.struction  of,  414. ; with  the 
nom.  or  the  accus.  with  the  infinit.,  609. 
eupido,  gender  of,  2£.  in  fin. 
empidus,  with  the  genitive, 
cMptens,  with  the  genit,  436. 
cupio  tibi,  fma  eauaa,  414. 
cur,  276.  2m  ; c*t  emr,  562. 
curare,  construction  of,  614.  653.  713. 
cariotus,  with  the  genitive,  436. 

Damnare,  construction  of,  446. 
diimnas,  indeclinable,  103. 
dart,  quantity  of,  1 .^2  note ! with  the 
dative,  422.;  with  the  participle  future 
passive,  653. ; with  the  infinit.  it  it 
poetical,  except  with  6i6ere,  653. 
Darius  and  Darius,  2. 
dative  with  verbs  compounded  with  pre- 
positions, 415.  ; with  verbs  of  ditfer- 
ence,  468. ; with  verbs  of  separation, 
469.  Dative  of  attraction  witli  licet 
esse,  601.  t with  milti  nomen  e*t,  421. 
Dative  with  passive  verbs  instead  of 
ab,  419. ; with  the  participle  perf. 
past.,  419.  note.  Dativus  commodi 
and  incommodi,  405.  Dativus  ethi- 
cus,  409.  Dative  of  the  gerund  with 
esse,  664. ; with  names  of  dignities 
and  offices,  665. 

de,  meaning  of,  308. ; its  position,  324.  | 
is  used  instead  of  the  genitive,  430.  * 
de  nocte,  308. 

debebat,  the  indicat.  instead  of  the  sub- 
juncL  518. 

decedere,  construction  of,  468. 
decemert,  construction  of,  619. 
deett,  dedeeet,  with  the  accus.,  390. ; 
decet,  with  the  infinit.  active  and  pas- 
sive, 608. 

dcxlttrart,  will)  two  occusat,  394. 
dtdocett,  construction  of,  391. 
deesse^  with  the  dative  of  the  gerund, 
664. 

deest  ntUii,  420.  note, 
defective  nouns,  in  case,  Sfi,  foil. ; in 
number,  ai*  foil, 
defender*,  construction  of,  469. 
deferre,  scil.  aoiaea,  with  the  genit,  44£L 


defeert,  constmetion  of,  388. 
defungi,  constmetion  oC  465. 
dejieere,  construction  of,  468. 
dein,  as  a monosyllable,  LL. 
deUctari,  construction  of,  629. 
dtleciat  me,  390.  note. 
deligere,  with  two  accusatives,  394. 
demonstratives,  omitted,  765.  note ; used 
instead  of  relatives,  805. 
demovere,  construction  468. 
denigue,  meaning  of^  727. 
depdlere,  construction  of,  468. 
dependence  of  tenses  on  one  another, 

deponents,  derived  from  nouns,  147. 

note ; deponents  with  the  abUt. , 465. 
derivation  of  verbs  from  nouns,  235. ; 

from  adjectives,  235. 
desiderative  verbs,  232. 
detignare,  with  two  accusatives,  394. 
deeiius  turn,  200. 
desperate,  eonstruotiou  of,  417. 
desuelus,  633.  • 

deterior  and  pejor,  difference  between, 
111.  note. 

deterrere,  with  quominus  and  ne,  543. 
detvrbare,  construction  of,  468. 
dieere,  with  two  accusatives,  394. ; el- 
lipsis of,  fi2a  769. 
diceres,  52H. 
dicit,  ellipsis  of,  772. 
dicitur,  construction  of,  607. 
dies,  its  gemler,  86. ; compounded  with 
numerals,  124.  ; die,  by  day,  475. ; 
dies  repeated,  743. 
differre,  construction  of^  468. 
difficile,  adverb,  267.  and  note  2.  Diffi^ 
die  est,  the  indicat.  being  used  for 
the  subjunct  , 520. 

diffidlis,  with  the  infinit..  the  supine,  or 
ml,  67 1 . 

dignari,  with  the  ablat.,  467.  note. 
dignus,  with  the  ahiat.,  467. : witli  qui 
and  the  subjunct.,  568. ; with  the  su- 
pine, 670. 

diminutive  verbs,  233.  • substanlivea, 
240. ; adjectives,  250. ; comparatives, 
104.  note. 

dis  or  di,  the  inseparable  preposition, 
330. 

discemeres,  528. 
difcor^ori  cum  aliquo,  469. 
distidere,  construction  of,  413.  in  fin. 
diseimiUs,  construction  of,  411. 
distare,  construction  of,  468. 
distinguere,  con.structlon  of,  468.  foil, 
distributive  numerals  and  their  use,  119. 
diu,  294. 

diversttt  with  ah,  dat.  and  genit.,  468. 
469. 

divertor,  as  a deponent,  209.  in  fin. 
dives,  its  declension  and  comparison, 
102.  note  i its  construction,  note  & 
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d'lTbdon  of  words  into  tyIUb1cs»  14^  2* 
doceret  constniction  oft  39 1. 
dolertf  construction  of,  4.62.  629. 
domiMn’t  construction  of,  413. 
domutf  its  declension,  83. ; is  construed 
like  names  of  towns,  400. 
donare,  construction  of,  418. 
dtynect  3.60.  57.6. 
douiettm,  3.60.  note. 
doti  </»co,  422.  nolo, 
duhitntirc  mood,  530. 
dubito  or  non  duhito,  construction  of, 
5 10.  54 1.  ; dtd>ito  an,  meaning  of, 
354.  511, 

ducere^  like  hnberty  with  two  accu.satives, 
394, ; in  nioncro  or  in  locoy  394.  note 
3.  ; with  the  genii  444. ; with  the 
dative,  422. 
duduWy  287. 
duim  for  t/em,  162. 

duTHy  meaning  and  eonstruction,  350. 
note,  506.  507.  575. ; compounded 
with  a negative,  733. 
dummodoy  dummodo  wc.  its  meaning,  342. ; 

construction,  572.  in  fin. 
dumiaxat,  meaning  of,  274. 
duumy  for  dut^rum  and  duarumy  115. 
duutnoiriy  is  doubtful,  124. 

E or  ex,  meaning  of,  .309.  \ is  used  in- 
stead of  the  genitive,  430- ; cases  in 
which  it  may  be  omitted,  468. 

£ re  publica,  fur  the  good  of  the  republic, 
309.  in  fin. 

— tlic  ancient  termination  of  the  dat. 

of  the  third  declension, 

— e for  ei  in  the  fifth  declension,  85.  3, 
e,  elided  in  the  imperfect  of  the  fourth 
conjugation,  162. 

CO,  quantity  of,  Ifi,  note  L 
ccce,  compounded  with  pronouns,  1 32. 
in  fin. ; with  the  nominat.  and  aceus., 
403. 

eequa  and  ecquacy  1 36.  note. 

ecquidy  meaning  of,  351.  note. 

eeqvis  and  ecquitnaniy  meaning  of,  136. 

mlepot,  .361.  note. 

tiliare  ut,  617. 

edim  for  edam,  1 62. 

edituSy  with  the  ablat.,  451. 

edoetre,  with  two  accusal,  391. 

efficere  id,  618. 

efficient,  with  the  genii,  438.  note. 
effivitury  with  the  aceus.  with  the  infinil, 
or  ut,  618.  note. 
effufjerty  construction  of,  388. 
egerr,  construction  of,  46.3. 

£1  was  used  anciently  instead  of  t,  2. 
eju*  used  for  tuut,  550.  ; (quoad)  ejut 
fieri  potest.  4.34. 

—c/a,  the  termination,  237.  note, 
elision,  8. 

^liptis,  758.  foil. ; of  a preposition,  778. 


cmcre,  construction  of,  444. 
en,  compounded  with  pronouns,  132.  ia 
fin. ; the  interrogative  particle,  351. ; 
the  interjection  with  the  nominal, 
403 

Sid  SuotVy  741. 

— endut  and  unduty  terminations  of  the 
pari  fut.  pass.,  167. 
entm  and  nam,  34.6.  note. 
enimttro,  meaning  of,  348.  note. 

enty  156. 

—entittimuty  termination  of  certain 
superlatives,  1Q5.  c. 
cffttn^aam,  351. 

— cr,  in  the  lengthening  of  the  infintl 
pass.,  162. 

eoy  344.  note  ; with  comparatives,  487.  ; 
as  a conjunction,  444.  note ; as  an  ad- 
verb of  place  with  the  genitive,  434. 
eodem,  with  the  genii,  434. 
epicene  (nomina  epicocna),  42. 
epistoioy  with  a possessive  pronoun,  664. 
epistolary  style,  requires  the  perfect  and 
imperfect  instead  of  the  prescnl  503. 
epoduty  gender  of,  51*  in  fin. 
iwoUt  and  ivoirtetry  .600. 
e^wtdem,  278. 

— ^re  instead  of  Srunt,  163, 
ergoy  meaning  of,  299. 
ergOy  679. 

— errimuty  termination  of  certain  super- 
latives, 105. 

^^runt  (3d  pers.  plur.  perf.  adX 
shorten<^  in  poetry,  163. 
tttty  joined  with  adverbs  365.  t etse  a 
pedibus,  ah  epistolis,  a rationihus,  &c., 
305.  in  fin.  Ettt  with  the  dative, 
420.  422. ; with  the  genii  of  quality, 
427.  448.  note  L ; with  the  dative  of 
tlie  gerund,  664. ; with  the  genii  of 
the  gerund,  662. ; with  the  ablal  of 
quality,  471. 

ettc  vidttuTy  to  be  avoided  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  81 9. 

C.1M  in  the  infinit  perf.  pass.,  592. 
esse,  ett,  ellipsis  of,  776. 
e#^  equivalent  to  lieety  227. 
etty  qui,  with  the  subjund,  561. 
esty  quod,  with  the  subjund,  562. 
ett  ut,  621.  752.}  equivalent  to  est  cur, 
562. 

ety  whether  used  for  oc»  340.  note ; for 
etiamy  335.  ; rarely  by  Cicero,  698.  ; 
is  superfluous,  756.  ; ellipsis  of,  783. 
Diflerence  between  et  and  quty  333. 
el—et  (que)y  232.  809. 
et  ipse,  for  etiam,  698. ; for  idem,  p97. 
et  is  (quidem'),  699. 
ei — nc^tfc  (nec),  337.  809. 
et  non,  234,  781. 
eteniniy  345.  note. 

etiamy  iu  diflerence  from  quoquey  335.  * 
with  comparatives,  486. 
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ttiamnvne  and  eitamtnmt  diflercnce  be- 
tween, g85. 

«tMt\  341.  809. 

the  termination,  243. 
etymology,  231. 
eu,  the  diphthong,  L 
— iitSf  the  termination,  2.^). 
et>adere,  construction  of,  468. 
erettif  ut,  621. 

exaequare,  construction  of,  389.  note  % 
excaiere,  with  the  accusat.,  387. 
excflfere,  construction  o^  488. 
exchuUre^  construction  of,  468. 
ej-ire,  construction  of,  468. 
txistimnrf^  with  two  accsjsat.,  394.;  is 
used  pleonasiically,  750. 
fxistunt  qui^  with  the  sul>jiinct.,  561. 
txptdirt^  construction  of^  468. 
expedite  with  the  dative,  4 1 2. 
txperiem^  witli  the  genit.,  4.38.  note. 
exper$,  with  the  genit,  436.  437.  note  2. ; 

with  the  ablat,  437.  note.  2. 
ex  quo  (sell,  tempore),  309.  478.  763. 
exseittum  and  rjrctrvm,  189. 
extemplot  meaning  of,  272. 
extro,  meaning  of,  300. 
ertrcTHifm  e*t  irf,  621. 
erurre,  construction  of,  418. 
exirlare,  construction  of,  468. 
exaor,  construction  of,  458. 

Fabulot  ellipsis  of,  39,  in  fin. 
foe  {factory  quantity  of,  24-  Fuc  form- 
ing a circumlocution  for  the  impera- 
tive, 586.  ! with  the  subjunct,  51 8. 
624. 

fierre  de  tdiquo,  uliquOy  nlievi,  491.  t yh- 
rrrr,  with  two  accusatives,  394. ; with 
the  geultive,  444. ; with  a participle, 
618. 

facere  certiorenty  construction  ot^  394. 
note  L. 

facere  non  poetum  quint  538. 
faeert  quodt  628. 
facere  ut,  618,  61  9.  816. 
facere,  ellipsis  of.  771. 
facile,  adverb,  267. 

facilie  and  difficilis,  with  the  supine  or 
ad,  671. 

factum,  cqrcpie  factum,  722. 
fallit  me,  390,  note. 

familiarie,  with  the  dative  and  genit.,  410. 

famUioM,  the  ancient  genit,  45.  note  L 

fando  audire,  220- 

foM,  with  the  supine  in  u,  670. 

faxo,  faxim.  See.,  161 . e. 

fearing,  verbs  of,  with  a/  and  nr,  53.3. 

feftrit,  ellipsis  of,  763. 

freundus,  with  the  gcoit,  436. 

fer,  quantity  of,  24- 

ferax,  with  the  genit,  436.  ' 

fere  and  ferme,  their  clifTercnce  from 
jHitne  and  prope,  279. 


fertiUe,  with  the  genit.,  436.  437.  note  2. 
feriur,  607. 

fidere,  construction  of,  41  3.  452. 
yf«n  and  et$e,  with  the  genit.,  444.  448. 
fieri  non  ))oteet  ut,  621.  ; quin,  538. 
figures,  821.,  &c. 
fliue  and  filia,  ellipsis  of,  761. 
finis  and  fnes, 

fiiiitimus,  with  the  dative,  41 1. 
fit,  construction  of,  621. 
fiagitare,  with  two  accusat,  3Q:t 
flocci  haltere,  444.  note. 
flortre,  with  the  ablat.,  460. 
foras  and  forit,  400.  in  fin. 
forem,  1 56.  in  fin.  224. 
fore  ut,  594. 

forte,  fortasse,  forsitan,  271.  728, 
fartuna  furies,  759. 

fortuUus,  as  a word  of  three  syllables,  1 L 
fractions,  how  expressed,  120. 
freni,  proved  to  occur,  92« 
frequentative  verbs,  231 . L 
fretus,  construction  of,  467. 
frui,  construction  of,  465.  466. 
frusira,  meaning  of,  275.  [390.  not^. 

fugere,  construction  of,  388. ; fugit  n*r, 
fuisse  instead  of  esse,  with  the  part  perf. 
pass.,  5512. 

fulgurat  and  fulminat,  diiTcrcnce  of,  928. 
fungi,  construction  of,  465.  466. 
future  tense,  its  use,  509.  510.  516.  ; 
in  the  sense  of  the  imperat,  .586.  ; 
future  perfect,  511. : future  perfect 
with  ero  sndfuero,  168.  note. 
futunnn  esse  ut,  594.  621. 
fuiuruiH  fuisse  ut,  505. 

G,  the  letter,  1. 
gaudeo,  construction  of,  629. 
gender,  of  the  predicate,  376. 
genitive,  of  the  subject  and  object,  423. 
and  note  L.  I'lie  genitive  instead  of 
a noun  in  apposition,  42.5.  'I'hc 
genit.  with  adverbs  of  place,  434.  ; 
with  neuters  of  adjectives,  4.3.5. ; 
with  relative  adjectives,  436.  ; witli 
the  participle  present  active,  438  ; 
with  neuters  of  pronouns  and  adjec- 
tive pronouns  4.32.  Genitive  of  qtia- 
lity,  426.  427.  Pleonastic  genitive  in 
expressions  denoting  time,  434.  in  fin. 
Genitive  parsphra.sed  by  prepositions 
430. ; of  value  and  price,  444,  44.5.  ; 
of  guilt  and  crime,  446.  : of  ])uimh- 
ment,  447. 

genitive  of  the  gerund,  42.5.  659.  foil.  ; 
joined  with  the  genit.  plural  of  sub- 
stantives 661. 

genitive,  of  the  participle  fut.  passive 
with  eise,  662. 

genitivus  pariitivus  429.  4.31. 
genitive,  its  position,  791.;  instead  uf 
the  ahlat.,  437.  470. ; instead  of  tlie 
Tl  U 
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accusat.f  661.;  the  geuit.  ani/ni  triih 
atlji<cnvefl,  437.  L 
fffnilus,  with  the  ablat.  alone,  4j1. 

used  pleonaatically,  434. 
ptnusy  used  in  clrcumlucutiuns,  678. ; 
(Aoc,  i7/,  omne)  genu$,  used  ad- 

verbially, 4*28. ; genu4  darif  for  gtnertj 
in  Tacitus  458. 
gerund,  in  a passive  sense,  658. 
gerundive,  iu  signiBcation,  499.  631. 
649. ; in  the  inhnitive,  596, ; 631. 
649.  foil.;  with  the  indicat.,  518.; 
comp.  65Q.  656. 

ghdiatoribuij  in  answer  to'the  question, 
“ when  ? ” 475.  note. 
gloriarit  construction  of,  452. 
gnnru$,  with  the  genit.,  436. 
gradatio,  a figure,  822.  ^792. 

gratta  and  cuvfa,  679.;  their  position, 
grnthiM  open,  construction  of,  628. 
gratJaSt  27  L [445, 

yrntU  conttat^  equivalent  to  nihUo  consIo/, 
gratulari,  coa^t^uction  of,  629. 
grntum  m'lKi  exl,  construction  of,  626. 
Greek  words  in  por,  Latinized,  L 

Htth^re,  with  two  accusat.,  394.;  in  »«• 
meroy  ur  in  htcoy  394.  note  3. ; with  the 
genit.,  444. ; with  the  dative,  442, ; 
wall  the  p.irticiple  perf.  pass..  634. 
ka}tto  (aen  Aa6eo)  9«od,  with  the  sub* 
junct,  562. ; habto  /acere,  562.  653. 
hacy  291. 

hnetenusy  meaning  of,  291.  fin. 

harCy  instead  of  Aae,  132.  « 

hand  and  non,  dinTcrcnce  between,  277. ; 

hand  icio  an,  354.  721 
heiy  with  the  dative,  4Q3. 
heuy  with  the  accusat,  402. 
hexameter,  641. 

hiatus,  3,  10. ; within  a word,  LL 
hicy  meaning  of,  127. ; in  eiproasions  of 
time.  479.  note  ; as  an  adverb  of  place 
with  the  genit,  434. 

Ate  — ilUy  700.  foil.  ; kic  joined  with 
tali*  and  /aa/tw,  701.  note ; hUttkic, 
hie  ft  ility  701. 

Ai'c,  huCy  hinCy  adverbs  of  place,  291. 

Ainc,  344.  note,  291. 
historical  infinitive,  582.;  historical  pe* 
.nod,  817. 

Aoc,  pleonastic,  748.  ; with  the  genit, 
432. 

fwcy  with  comparatives,  487. 

Aoc  dieOy  700. 

Aomo,  homiMMy  ellipsis  of,  363.  381.  760. 

honor  and  Aoaor,  59. 

kortor,  construed  with  ut,  615. 

hortus  and  horti  (horttUi)y  96. 

hotii$y  with  the  genit  and  dative,  410. 

huicy  as  a monosyllabic,  11. 

hitcy  with  the  genit,  434. 

ht^nt  mom  facto,  444.  note. 


hypothetical  sentences,  519.  524. : in 
the  infinitive,  593.  595,  596.  Hypo- 
Uietical  subjunctive,  529. 

L and  u.  middle  sounds,  2> ; i and  e for 
the  Greek  «i,  L The  letter  ^ ^ i in 
the  genit.  singuL  instead  of  is,  L ; 
in  the  ablative  of  names  of  towns, 
63.  in  fin.,  and  the  note  at  the  foot  of 
P^g*-' ; it  Ibr  it  in  the  genit  sing,  of  the 
second  declcns.,  ; in  tlie  perfect, 
160. ; i,  instead  of  Ji  in  the  com- 
pounds of^cers,  183. 

— id,  the  termination,  246.  2, 

— ioy  quantity  of,  1.6.  uote  L 
janiy  e.  g.  nihil  join,  286. 
iambic  verse,  835.  foil. 

Jamdudum,  287. 

Jampridem,  2H7.  in  fin. 

— i5am,  instead  of  i«5am,  162. 

—160,  instead  of  iu/n,  162. 

—icio,  instead  of  jicioy  in  the  com- 
)>ouQds  of  jacio,  183.  in  fin. 

— fcu5,  the  terniiimtion,  25 Qi  2. 
ictus,  828. 

id,  with  the  genit,  432. ; id  aetatii,  id 
temporis,  459. ; id  ayere  ut,  614. ; id 
quod,  instead  of  quod^  371. 
idem,  meaning  of,  127, ; with  the  genit., 
432.  ; instead  of  etiam  and  tamen,  127. 
697. ; idem  qui,  ac,  atqucy  ut,  cum,  704.; 
idem  with  the  dative,  704.  in  fin. 
identidem,  276.  2. 

idoneus,  with  qui  and  the  subjunctive, 
568.  ; with  the  dative  of  the  gerund, 
664. 

jecur,  declension  57. 

iyitur,  355. ; placed  first  in  Cicero,  357.; 

equivalent  to  **  I say,”  7.39. 
iynarusy  with  the  genitive,  436. 

— iUy  the  termination,  244. 
iidan  and  iigtUm,  pronunciation  of,  132. 
note. 

— i/is,  the  termination,  249.  3< 

—UU,  the  termination,  2.^0.  2. 
nine,  291. 

illacrimare,  coastruction  of,  416. 
iliaecy  instead  of  tUae,  1.32. 
ille-y  meaning  of,  127.  700.  ; in  ex- 
pressions denoting  time,  479. ; as  a 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  125.  note; 
the  preceding  substantive  is  under- 
stood, 767  note.  Ifle  and  Aic,  700. 
702.  ; iUe  joined  with  61/if  and  tantue, 
701  note;  ille  et  iV/c,  701.  note;  HU 
quidrm,  74  }. 
iliie,  Uluc,  mine,  291. 

— illimuM,  termination  of  superlatives, 
105.*/..  / 
iUo,  291 . note. 

illtid,  with  the  genit.,  432. ; used  pleo- 
nastically,  748. 
illudere,  construction  417. 
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imttririt  S88. 

{mmemoTf  436. 

i/nmu/tist  437.  note  2.  468. 

immOt  meAning  of,  277. 

impatienM,  with  the  ftenit.,  438. 

impedirtf  with  quominus  and  m,  543.  c, ; 

with  the  infinitive,  544. 
imperare,  construction  of,  617. 
imperative,  583. ; paraphrased  bj  fae^ 
no/i,  cave,  586. : the  imperative  of 
direct  speech  becoroes  the  subjunctive 
in  the  oratio  ubli(|ua,  603.  Use  of 
the  imperative  future,  584.  ; the  inv 
perat.  fut.  pa.ssive  has  no  second 
person  plur.,  1.51.  164.  The  iroperat. 
perf.  passive,  587. 

imperfect  of  the  indicative,  502  ; the 
imperfect  in  hy]>othctical  sentences, 

524.  ; used  instead  of  the  pluperfect, 

525.  528. 

imperfect,  of  the  subjunctive,  in  doubtful 
questions,  530.  note ; its  difference 
from  the  perfect  of  the  tubjunct.,  504. 
imperiiiHt  construction  of,  4.36. 
impersonal  verbs,  with  theaccu.sat.,390. ; 
with  thegenit.,  IIL  » with  the  ablat, 
464. ; wi^  the  dative,  412. 
impertiT^,  418. 
impetrar^  ut,  61 8. 
imptrre,  46.3. 
intponere^  430. 
tm/Mf,  436. 
impoteni,  436. 
imprimerf,  416. 
imprtmiMt  meaning  of,  27.3. 
impunts  adverb,  267. 
iM,  meaning  of,  314.  foil.;  with  the  ac> 
cu-sat.  in.stend  of  the  ablat,  316.  ; with 
the  ablat.  in  answer  to  the  question 
“whither"?  489. ; omitted  in  ex- 
pressions denoting  place,  481,  482.  ; 
in  expressions  denoting  time,  475.  : 
with  names  of  towns,  398.  In  ma- 
nibus  CMC,  habertt  316.  ; fa  die$,  with 
comparatives  315. 

tn,  the  negative  preGx  in  compounds, 
328. 

taaats,  4 .37.  note 
incassum,  meaning  of,  275. 
incederty  387, 
fttcrr/«m  ett  on,  354. 

inchoatives,  234. ; list  of  them,  204.  foil. 

incidit  «/,  621. 

incommodarey  4 12. 

inertptarty  446. 

tacttm6cre,  415,  416. 

incuriosusy  with  the  genit,  436. 

facMore,  446. 

indcy  344.  note. 

indicative,  in  sentences  of  a condicio 
imperfecta,  51 8.  519.  6.  520,  521. 
522. : in  inserted  clauses,  516. ; as  a 
circumlocution,  547,  548. 


indiperty  463. 
indipHori,  629. 

indipntu  quiy  with  the  subjunct.,  568. ; 

indipnus  witli  the  ablative,  467. 
indirect  speech,  545.  foil.,  603. 
induer«t  418. 
ine$$ey  415.  416. 

infanutrey  446. 

infinitive  perfect,  instead  of  the  infiuit. 
present,  590.  611.  ; infiuit.  future 
with  verbs  of  promising  and  hopuig, 
605.;  infinit.  future,  paraphrased;  tlie 
historical  infinit.,  599.  iwte;  the  in- 
finit.  as  the  subject,  597,  598. ; as  Uic 
object,  597. ; as  the  predicate.  6QQ. 
note.  The  infinit.  with  relative  ad- 
jectives is  poetical,  598.  659.  in  fin. ; 
the  infinit.  instead  of  the  genic  of  the 
gerund,  659. ; instead  of  ut  with  tlio 
aubjunct.,  616. 

eaf,  the  indicaC  instead  of  the 
subjunct,  .520. 
infra,  meaning  of,  300. 
inimieUiae,  a plurale  tantum,  94. 
inimieui,  with  the  dative  and  genit..  410. 
initioy  at  first,  without  a preposic,  49.5. 
tam’/or,  452. 

“ 1 say,”  739. 

inquit,  ellipsis  of,  772. ; its  position, 
802. 

tnsattabt/fs,  with  the  genit.,  4.36. 

ifuctas,  with  the  genic,  436. 

intfribtre,  416.  490. 

inMcniperty  49Q. 

interere,  490. 

insivudart,  446. 

intolens,  4 .36. 

intolituM,  436. 

intperpere,  4 1 8. 

in^ar,  89. 

inttituo,  615. 

tasarsco,  416. 

inttudu*,  with  the  genit.,  436. 
tnsMmrrc,  with  the  daC  of  the  gerund, 
664. 

integrum  est  mt,  623. 

in/cRfam  esse,  with  tlic  dative  of  the 
gerund,  664. 

inter,  meaning  of,  300. ; with  the  geruno, 
666. ; instead  of  the  geoit.,  490. ; re- 
petition of,  745. 

intercedere,  with  quominuM  and  as,  .543. 

interdudere,  418. 

interdicere,  418.  469. 

interdiu,  475. 

ifitcrsd,  270. 

inierea  loci,  434. 

talcrsMC,  construction  of,  41.5.  449.  745. 
interjections,  359.  foil. ; construction  of, 
403. 

interropare,  with  two  accusat.,  393. ; 

with  the  genic,  446. 
iuterrogntive  particles,  351.  note.  In- 
R n 2 
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terrogatiTe  sentencet,  552,  553,  554,; 
in  the  accusat  with  the  603. 

Infra,  meaning  of,  .300. 
intratmtive  ^erbs  used  in  a transitive 
sense,  and  governing  the  aocusat,, 
383.  ; with  the  dative,  412. 
invatUret  387. 

tapenirr,  with  two  accusat.,  394. 
tnreniunfar  fin,  with  the  tubjunct.,  561. 
tneenrem,  as  a substant,  joined  with  an 
adverb,  722. 
laridere,  4]  2,  41 3. 
invidenduty  as  an  adjective,  657, 

— inn*,  the  termination.  252. 
inutility  409. ; with  the  dative  of  the 
gerund,  664. 

— u,  the  termination,  237. 

Ionic  verse,  852.  foil. 
ipUy  meaning  of,  125.  note,  695.  702. ; 
used  as  the  subject,  696.  ; with  pos* 
sessive  pronouns,  696.  note;  in  the 
oblique  cases,  702.  Iptum  joined  to 
an  infinitive,  598.  ; to  muic  and  fma, 
270. ; et  ipse,  instead  of  etiam,  698. 
traaci,  with  the  dative,  412. ; its  perfect 
tuccensuiy  209. 
tre,  with  the  supine,  669. 
irony,  implied  in  certain  particles,  345. 
note,  526. 

it,  meaning  of,  127.  ; at  the  beginning 
of  a sentence,  699. ; instead  of  the 
reflective  pronoun,  604.  : ellipsis  of, 
765,  766. : used  pleonastically  with 
guidetUy  744.  ; itqucy  et  it  {quidem)y 
699. ; it  — 2«i,  556.  704. 

It  (eit),  in  the  accusal,  plur.  instead  of 
I’t,  note. 

^it,  dropped  in  tha  preterite  tenses, 
161. 

islands,  names  of^  construction  of,  398. 

note  L 
ittnCy  291. 

•tfr,  meaning  of,  121±  701.  ; itft  joined 
with  taUt  and  tamtuty  701.  note. 
itticy  ittue,  ittincy  adverbs  of  place,  291. 
ftio,  as  an  adverb,  291.  note. 
istudy  with  tlie  genitive,  432. 
ita,  28 1.  726. ; used  pleonastically,  748. ; 
ita  uty  726. 

iiaquey  344.  note;  its  position,  355.; 
comp.  739. 

Xtaty  the  termination,  246. 

iterumy  123. 

itifure  without  the  prepomt  ta,  162. 

Jubeor  faeerty  eefor,  607. 
yu5ere,  construction  of,  412.;  with  the 
accus.  with  the  in6nit.  &c.,  617. 
jueunduty  with  the  supine,  infinit,  or  ady 
671. 

Judiearey  with  two  accusal.,  394. ; with  j 
the  genit  of  a crime,  446.  | 

jufferumy  declension  of.  97.  : iU  meaning,  | 
875.  i 


— lam,  derivative  termination.  241. 

— iKra,  in  the  genit.  plur.  of  the  third 
dcclena,  6fi. 

Junetuty  with  the  ablat.  alone,  474. 
JuppittTy  declension  of,  62. 

—iuty  quantity  of^  liL ; termination, 
2iL  fi 

juratusy  with  an  active  meaning,  123. 
jurit  (e)  cotuultuty  437.  note  2. 

Juttum  eraty  the  indlcat.  instead  of  the 
subjunct.,  518. 

jutarty  388. ; juvat  ms,  390.  note. 
juxtoy  as  an  adverb,  323.;  Juxia  ae 
(ofyae),  340.  note. 

K,  the  letter,  5, 

Laborarty  452. 
laetariy  with  Uie  ablat,  452. 
lutet  me  and  miAi,  390.  note. 
lai^re,  instead  of  lawircy  171. 
hiumtty  declension  of,  97. 
laxarty  468. 

joined  with  the  genit  and  dative 

6H1. 

Ugt,  472.  note  L 

legem  dare,  construction  of,  617. 

—Jentuty  the  termination,  *252.  10. 
levare,  468. 

liberarty  with  the  genit,  446. ; with  the 
ablat  alone  or  with  o5,  463. 
liber,  463. 

licere,  with  the  genit,  444. 
licety  construed  os  a conjunction,  574. ; 
licet  ette,  with  llie  accus.  and  the 
dative,  601. ; with  the  infinit  act 
and  pass.,  608.  ; with  the  subjunct., 
624. ; licety  Uie  indicat  iiLstcad  of  the 
subjunct,  518. ; used  pleonastically, 
750. 

litteracy  orthography  of,  12. ; with  dis- 
tributive numerals,  119.;  with  pos- 
sessive pronouii.s  684. 
locnre,  with  the  genit.,  444.  ; with  in 
and  the  ablat,  489.  ; with  the  par- 
ticiple fut  pa.ss.,  653. 
lociy  locorumy  434. ; loci  and  locoy  dif- 
ference between,  99. 
loco  and  heisy  without  the  prepos.  in, 
431. 

/octor,  in  apposition  to  names  of  towns, 

399. 

logaoodic  verse,  858. 
long  syllables,  LL ; long  vowels,  16 
note  L ; in  certain  words,  17. 
longCy  with  comparatives  and  super- 
latives, IQS. 

lougus,  with  the  accusnt,  395. 
longum  est,  the  indicat  instead  of  the 
subjunct,  520. 

lueiy  in  tlie  phrase  ram  primo  luci,  78. 
note. 
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ludere,  transitive  and  iDtranaiUve,  3H3» 
ill  answer  to  tbe  quMtion  **  when**? 
47  >.  note. 

— ta,  turn,  tbe  temunation,  24Q. 
Maetartt  418. 

nuiettf  103.,  and  maetiy  4SS. 

used  in  circumloeuttons,  106. 1 
690.  ; plconastically»  747. 
moffnam,  maximam  partem,  469. 
magniy  parvi,  &c.f  with  the  verbs  of  ee* 
timatingi  444.  446. 

ynagnoy  parvoy  &o.>  with  the  verbs  of 
buying,  446. 
mahdicerty  412. 

malim,  with  tbe  subjunct,  624. 
rnaUe,  construction  of,  488. 
nuiUemy  meaning  of,  628. 
ntandarty  C17. 
mane,  tiS.  270. 

manerty  with  the  aocusat.,  S83. 
mani/eatvj,  with  the  genit.,  446.  note, 
mrire,  ellipsis  of,  763. 
me,  before  the  names  of  gods,  361.  note. 
medni,  with  the  dative,  412. 
mctiicrtri  and  mtdicarty  construction  of, 
413. 

tfu'ditari  irf,  614. 
mediMsJidiusy  36 1,  note. 
mehercHlty  361.  note. 
rutUuM  traty  the  indicat.  instead  of  tbe 
subjunct.,  618. 
me/oe,  melmsy  and  mefum,  £2. 
meiMtni,  construction  of,  439.  440. , with 
the  indnit.  present,  689. 
memory  436. 

^men,  the  termination,  238. 
i»  mentem  venit,  construction  of,  439, 

440. 

—mentwHy  the  termination,  23ft. 

— me4  the  suffis,  131.  139. 
metnenSy  with  the  genit.,  438. 
metuerty  construction  of,  414.  633. 
meam  etty  448. 
int,  for  mikiy  131. 
mihi  crede,  instead  of profedo,  801. 
mile,  Roman,  675. 
miVes,  instead  of  militesy  364. 
militiay  construed  like  tbe  names  of 
towns,  4QQ.  [earn,  473 

military  expressions  without  the  prepos. 
asaV/e  and  mtVia,  116.  Mifia  in  the  con- 
ktructio  ad  synesim,  368. 

in  the  sense  of”  very  often,"  692. 
million,  how  expressed,  1 16. 
mintmumy  with  tbe  genit.,  432. 
mtaurrare,  construction  of,  412.  653. 
mintts,  with  the  genit,  432. ; instead  of 
mm,  731. ; wi^out  fvam,  397.  486. 
tairor,  62 9l 
pt'serariy  442. 

udsertacere  and  wta^rri,  442. 


mUertty  390.  441. 

mitttrty  with  tbe  partic^i.  fut  paai., 
663. ; with  the  particip.  fUt  act.,  668. 
mode  of  an  action,  271. 
moderttriy  414. 

modiy  joined  with  a pronoun,  supplies 
the  place  of  a pronoun  of  quality,  678. 
modoy  472.  note  U 
medb~-flKNfo,  723. 
mado  non,  L e.  **  nearly,"  729. 
modo  ne,  672. 

modmty  used  in  circumlocutions,  678. 
nionere,  with  ui,  or  the  accus.  with  tbe 
infinit,  616. 
mors,  in  verse,  826. 
mot  or  morit  etty  conslrucdon  o^  622. 
moverty  as  an  intransitive  verb,  146. 
moj,  meaning  of,  287. 
mad  I et,  766, 

Rihdo,  with  superlatives,  108.  ; with  com* 
parativeS,  487. 

mttUumy  with  the  genit.,  432. 
nuitui  and  ptttrimuty  the  singul.  instead 
of  the  plural,  109. 
muta  cum  liquida, 

rantare  and  cimunidart,  construction  ol^ 
456. 

muiKOy  264. 

Nisc,  360.  note. 

nam  and  SNim,  346.  note;  mzm,  namquey 
346.  note,  789.  808.  note, 
names  in  tat  used  as  adjectives,  264. 
natciiur,  616. 
natUy  20.  670. 
natura  ferty  nt,  622.  in  fin. 
natut,  **  old,"  with  the  accus.,  397. ; with 
tbe  ablat.,  461. 

Nouci  haberty  444.  note. 

at,  inseparable  particle,  330.  in  fin. 

at,  24*  note,  347.  632.  673. 

at,  the  interrogative  particle,  362.  664. ; 

with  the  accua  with  tbe  infinit.,  609. 
ar—at,  a poetical  and  unclassical  form 
of  a question,  464. 

at  aliqvidy  708.  ; at  mWfo,  at  muhity  nt 
pturoy  769.  ; at  non,  536.  ; after  vidcy 
764.  note.  ^ ^ 

at,  with  the  subjunct  instead  of  the  ixn* 
perat,  629.  note. 

at,  with  the  imperative,  in  Plautus  and 
Terence,  586. 

ate~-atc,  with  the  singular,  374. 

neCy  instead  of  at — guidemy  277. 

ate,  instead  of  aea,  636.  in  fin. 

nee  iptCy  698. 

ate  ft,  699. 

atene,  664. 

sec  aoa,  334. 

! aeeettc,  in  fin. ; atettst  etty  con* 

struction  o^  625. ; with  the  infinit* 
act.  and  pass.,  ^>8. 

n R 3 
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RtcFJM  fuit,  the  indlcat.  instead  of  the 
subjimet.,  519. 

nedutti^  with  the  8ul>jimct»  57 72-4.  a. 
nrfa»,  with  the  supine  in  «,  $70. 
negatives  doubled,  H37. ; instead  of  an 
affirmative  exprcs.sion,  754.  foil.  ; 
joined  with  a conjunction.  738. 
nt^Uyem,  with  the  genit.,  43H. 
neyi),  instead  of  non  diro,  799. 
nepotium^  ellipsis  of,  448. 
wrmo  and  nu//a#,  fig.  676.;  nemo  eet  quit 
with  the  subj,  561. : nemo  non^  755. 
nempe,  meaning  of.  978.  gJ5.  note. 
nequa  and  nequae^  137.  cote. 
nequaqnamj  289. 
neque  and  et  non,  334. 
neryae,  instead  of  et  ne,  .S3 .5. 
neque — ncqne,  or  wee — wee,  we^we — wee, 
wee — neque,  3.38. 

we^we  enim,  neqtte  rero,  neque  tamew,  808. 
neqne  (wee)— e#  (9«e),  338. 
neque  non,  754. 

neque  quisquant,  nUut,  wn^uam,  &c.,  738. 
we^uie^Mom,  meaning  of,  97.5. 
ne^quidem,  977.  ; its  position,  801. 
we  9Mi>,  137.  709.  738. 
ne.«c/o  nn,  meaning  of,  354.  721. ; neseio 
an  nuJiui,  nunqtutm,  721. ; neseio  qui$, 
c(]uiTalcnt  to  uliquh,  SSL  in  Hn. 
weeeiwi,  with  the  genit.,  4S6. 
were,  347.  -53.5.  .58.4. 

Hfu/er,  pronunciation  of,  L_;  difference 
between  neuter  and  ullus,  43t. 
neuters  of  mljcctives,  used  ns  adverbs, 
267.  : as  substantives  with  a genit., 
435. : neuters  of  pronouns  with  in- 
transitive verbs  385. ; neuters  of  pro- 
nouns, used  ns  substnnt.  with  n genit., 
432,  43.4. ; used  as  substantives,  368. ; 
the  neuters  of  possessive  pronouns 
used  instead  of  the  genit.  of  personal 
pronouns,  448,  449. 
neutralia  pa.ssiva,  1 4S. 
wi,  use  of.  313. 

nihil,  with  the  genit.,  432. ; ittstead  of 
wow,  677.  ; nihil  aliud  quam,  735.  771. ; 
nihil e$t  quod,  with  the  subjiinct.,  562. ; 
niki/i  facto,  414.  note ; nihil  now,  755. ; 
nihilo  $rcius,  98^1. 
nimirum,  271.  34  '>.  note. 
nisi  and  si  non,  343  • witi,  with  the  Ln- 
dicat.,  526. ; nisi,  “except,*’  732.  b. 
735.  ; nisi  forte,  with  the  indicut., 
596.  ; nisi  qnrjd,  G27.  ; wisi  fcro,  with 
the  indicat.,  .726. 
noete,  noctu,  475^ 

noli,  used  in  paraphrasing  the  Imperat., 
.586 

noUm,  with  the  subjuncU,  624. 

*ni/em,  meriiiing  of,  528. 
women  est,  construction  of,  421. 
nominarr^  with  two  accusatives,  394, 


nomtimtive.  with  the  infinit,  in  the  case 
of  the  passive  verbs  of  thinkiny  and 
tkclarinp,  GQ7. ; with  the  active  of  the 
same,  612.  Import  of  the  nominative, 
379. ; nominative  instead  of  tlie  voca- 
tive, 492. 
womiwr,  679. 

won,  followed  l>y  a negative,  754.  in  fin. ; 
wow  without  a conjunction,  781.;  iu 
position,  799. ; now  with  the  im;>ern- 
tive,  585.  note ; difference  between 
non  and  hand,  277. 
mmdum,  needum,  ftc.  733. 
non  est  quodf  with  the  subjunct.,  .569. 
won  ita,  n>m  item,  730. 
won  nusffis — quam,  725.  809. 
non  minus-^uant,  725. 
non  modo—sed (verum),  equivalent  to  won 
diaim — sed,  724,  809. 
non  moflo,  instead  of  non  modo  now,  724. 
b. 

noHue,  352. 

non  nemo,  nihil,  nuUtts,  nunquam,7S5, 
nonnihil,  677. 

non  m'st,  “ only,’*  755. ; its  position,  801. 
non  possum  now,  754. 
won  quo  {quod,  quin),  536.  537.  572. 
won  quia  now,  instead  of  won  ^in,  537. 
won  tam—^uam,  724. 

nos,  instead  of  eyo,  and  nosier  instead  of 
meus,  694. 

no«/ra  and  nostrum,  difference  between, 
4SL  694. 

not,  expressed  by  parum,  minus,  731.; 
by  non  item,  730.  b. 

not,  how  expressed  with  on  imperat., 
585. 

not  only — but  (also),  expressed  by  non 
solum^sed  etiam,  2SL  ; sed  et,  335. 
noun,  placed  in  the  dependent  clause, 
814.;  proper  nouns  us^  os  adjectives, 
258. 

rtortim  est  ut^  523. 

norms,  with  the  genit.,  446.  note;  with 
the  dative  of  the  gerund,  664. 
nubere,  with  the  dative,  406. 
nubilo,  646. 
uudius  tertius,  270. 

nuHivs  and  nul7o,  instead  of  neminis  and 
nemine,  676. 

nnllus  and  wfw/cr,  difference  between, 
431. : nttllus  est  qui,  with  the  subjiinci., 
561 . ; nuUus,  676. ; u^^ed  for  wow,  688, ; 
nvlhts  non,  755.  ; nuUus  dubito,  688. 
in  fin. 

warn,  meaning  of,  351.  note;  is  not  used 
in  double  questions  554. ; wvm — num, 
in  poetical  and  unclossical  forms  of  a 
question,  454.  in  fin. 
number,  of  the  verb  when  belunging  to 
several  subjects,  373.  374.  ; when  they 
are  connected  by  cum,  37.5. 
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numerals  with  the  genitive,  42f). 
numerus  oratTioal,  818.;  poctiea), 
827. 

fiam^ua  and  numquae^  1.37. 
nwmquid^  351.  note. 
nuncuparf,  with  two  accu^at.,  3P4. 
ntfiic — nuHCf  723.;  nitac  and  twar,  732. 
ntin/junm  non,  755. 

nuntiarur,  like  dicitur,  with  the  nomuiat. 

and  the  infinit.,  607. 
nvpetf  2S7. 

MMjiptant,  284. 
nuf^Ktun,  433. 


Of  instead  of  u after  r,  52.  ; instead  of 
av,  2. 

o,  the  termination  of  verbs,  ks  quantity, 
26.  note. 

o,  with  the  acciisat,  402. ; with  the 
vocat.,  492. 

o with  the  siihjunct.,  571. 

ob,  meaning  of,  300. 

oftirfy  .387. 

ohfii'isci,  439. 

obruoy  460. 

obaequiy  388.  note  L 

obtiarty  with  qiyominaj  and  ae,  543. 

iAlrectarty  412.  413. 

olmrubrare,  417.  ^ 

occvmbtrty  387. 

oecwrnV,  m/,  621.  a. 

Of,  the  diphthong,  5L 
Oftiipus,  declension  of,  59. 
o^ctre,  with  qnomtnut  and  ne,  543. 
otfrfy  383- 

otft.  olla  (from  olltts,  Le.  tV/e),  132.  note. 

omnino,  266.  note  2. 

omnium,  with  superlatives,  691. 

— dn,  termination  of  the  genit.  plur., 
73.  t, 

operd  meil,  equivalent  to  per  me,  455. 
note. 

operam  dtire,  vt,  614.  a. 
oporteboty  oportuit,  the  indicat.  instead 
of  the  BubjuncUr  518. 
oportety  construction  of,  600.  625. 
oppttere  mortan,  387. 
opfiiiio,  107.  note,  266.  note  2. ' 
oppidum,  in  apposition  to  names  of 

towns  393- 

opfdeoy  460. 

ofdabiHue  era/,  the  indioat.  for  the  tub- 
junct.,  518. 
ofdtire,  610.  613. 

oput,  with  the  supine  in  «,  670.;  opui 
esty  cq^struclinn  of,  464.  625. : with 
the  infinit.  active  and  paasive,  608. 
—or,  the  termination,  286. 
oratio  obliqua,  603. 
orlutrfy  460. 
orbns,  462. 


orJine,  472.  note  L 
ordo,  elHpsb  of,  763. 
oriunduty  meaning  of,  210. 
oroy  coastruction  of,  393.  61.7.  p ellipsis 
of,  773. 

orthography,  12. 

ortu$y  with  the  ablat.  alone,  451 . ; or/us, 
ab  aliqHo,  45 1 . note. 

— o$u9y  Uie  termination,  2.52.  JL 

Aiene  and  prope,  differ  from  fere  and 
ferme,  279. 
pnlam,  321. 
par  ac,  340.  note. 

par  eraty  the  indient.  for  the  suhjtmet., 
518. 

parare,  with  the  infinit.  and  «/,  6JL 
parcere,  194.;  with  the  dative,  412. 
pariter  ac,  340.  note. 
pare,  its  use  in  fractional  numeruls, 
120. ; ellipsis  of,  763. ; pare — pare 
with  the  plural,  .367. 
particepMy  with  the  genit.,  436. 
participles,  with  the  genit.,  438. ; used 
in  paraphrases,  454.  718. 
participle  perf.  pass.,  used  in  circumlo* 
cution  for  the  ablat.  denoting  cause, 
454.  719.;  denoting  a permanent 
condition,  495. 

participle  perfect  of  deponents,  in  a 
passive  sense,  6.32. 

participle,  used  for  the  infinit..  636.;  for 
a substantive,  637. 

participle  fut.  act.,  its  genit.  not  in  use, 
its  plural,  639.;  in  the  infinit.,  593. 
participle  perf.  pas.s.,  used  alone  as  an 
ablat.  alrsolutc,  647. 
participle  perfect,  of  both  passives  and 
deponents,  denoting  merely  priority, 
63.T. 

participle  pres,  act.,  with  a genit.,  4.38. 
714. 

partim,  271.  723. 

parum,  with  the  genit.,  432.;  in  the 
sense  of  “not  enough,"  731. 
parumper,  276. 
paroiy  sec  magni, 
parvOy  see  magno, 

passive  verbs,  with  a reflective  mean- 
ing, 146.;  with  the  accusat.,  3Q1. 
note, 

passive  construction,  in  the  accu&at. 

with  the  infinit.,  G06. 
pathetic  w*ord,  789. 
patiene,  438. 
po/ior,  613. 

patroeinariy  with  the  dative,  412. 
patronymics,  24.5. 
paulhper,  276. 

paulo  and  aliquanto,  diflTerence  between, 
488, 

pectUiariiy  411. 
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«l)ipsks  of,  763. 

nnd  detaior^  difference  between, 
I LL  note. 
peUrr^  46H. 

pendire^  with  the  f^enit.,  444. 
ptMs^  meanioj'  of,  300. 
jteuBt  ami  jnii  habere,  444.  note, 
pentameter  Terse,  846. 
jfCHUi,  penum, 

— per,  the  suffix,  276. 
per,  meaning  of.  SOI.;  uned  to  denote 
the  means,  4.55. ; in  adjuration^  794. 
per  nmi  prae,  strengthen  the  meaning  of 
adjectives,  107. 
jtcrcontari,  3f»3. 
prrditum  ire,  for  penlfre,  669. 
pertiuim,  for  ptrdnm,  162. 
perfc:*t,  used  as  an  aorist,  .*>13.  foil.  ; per- 
.fect  indicat.,  JiOQ. ; perfect  subjunct., 
ecjuivalcnt  to  the  present,  .527. 
perficere  ut,  618. 

jitr'mde  and  proinde,  282.  ; perinde  ac 
(atfjHc'),  340.  note. 

period,  810. ; its  structure,  810.  foil. 
;>cri(;dus  pordneeKor,  610. 
periius,  436. 

permittere,  with  the  infinit.  or  ut,  61.3  ; 
witli  the  subjunct.  alone,  624. ; with 
the  participle  fut.  p.iss.,  653. 

2*erecus,  declension  of,  52.  4^ 
persuadere,  407. ; with  ui,  or  the  accusat. 
with  the  infinit.,  G15. ; persuaeum  mihi 
hidien,  6.34. 

jyertaem*,  construction  of,  442.  63.3. 
perlinere,  ellipsis  of,  770. 
pttere,  construction  of,  393. ; with  ut, 
6 1 5. 

phalaveian  verse,  860. 
pif)et,  construction  of,  390.  441. 
jdane,  263.  in  fin. 
plenus,  with  the  genit.,  437.  2. 
pleonasm,  742.  foil.  ; in  quoting  the 
words  of  another  person,  749. ; in  cer- 
tain verl>s,  750. 

plerique  and  jAurimi,  difference  between, 
109.  note. 
pleritmfpie,  266. 

pluperfect,  in  English  and  I^atin,  505. : 
how  used  bjr  historians,  .708. 
plural,  of  verbs  with  collective  nouns, 
366.  ; the  plural  of  abstract  nouns, 
92. ; the  plural  of  pronouns  instead 
of  the  singular,  694.  ; in  pracnomens 
and  cognomens  coqmion  to  several 
persons,  785. 
pluralia  tantum,  93. 

plurimi  hx\A  pleriffue,  difference  between, 
109.  note ; plurim i,  444. 
plurimo,  44.5. 

pturimum,  with  the  genit.,  432. 
phi$,  with  the  genit.,  432. ; rarely  used 
for  magit,  725. ; now  pins  for  non  mn- 
fw,  725.  ; pluM  without  quam,  485. 


pornUrndus,  used  as  an  adjective,  657. 
poenitrt  construction  of,  390.  441,  442. 
poetical  arrangement  of  words  795- 
poUtn,  460. 

pondo  Ubram,  Uhrat,  428. 
pondn, 
pmc,  :>0J. 
pontre,  489. 

pOno,  pdeui,  pSsiium,  LS*  3* 
porro,  mc.niing  of.  289.  348.  note. 
poseere,  construction  of,  39.3.  ; with  ul 
or  the  acctis  wiih  the  infiniu,  613.  ; 
with  the  subjunct.  alone,  624. 
position,  3C^  3i^ 

povsessive  pronouns  ellipsis  of,  768. 
po.svum,  for  pouciu,  520. 
post,  with  the  ahl.tt.,  4T6.  ; with  tho 
accusat,  477.  478. 
pos/ea,  276.  in  fin. ; poatea  loci,  434. 
posterior  and  poatremus,  for  posteriue  and 
postremum,  686. 

postquam  and  posteaquam,  with  the  per- 
fect indicat,  5Q6. ; with  the  imperfect 
or  pluperfect,  .707. 

postnlare,  construction  of,  393.  613.  ; 

with  the  genit,  446. 
potens,  with  the  genit.,  436. 
potrrat,  the  indicat  for  the  subjunct, 
.718. 

potiri,  465.  46^ 

potius,  used  plwnastically,  747.;  ellipsis 
of,  779. 

St  potuero,  .710. 

potHS,  pransua,  in  an  active  sen.se,  633. 
prae,  meaning  of,  107.  310. 
praelfcre,  with  two  accusat,  394. 
/7rarcrderc,  387. 
praecipue,  27.3. 

praedituM,  460.  • ellipsis  of,  471.  note. 
praeette,  415. 

praefectns,  with  the  genit.  and  dative, 
681. 

pmescribere,  617. 

praesente  and  praesenti,  difference  be- 
tween, tLL  note  L 
pmrseriim,  meaning  of,  273, 
prarstnre,  with  the  dative,  387. ; with 
two  accusat,  394. ; with  the  ablat, 
488. 

pmestiAari,  207.  41.3. 
praeter,  meaning  of,  302. ; used  as  an 
adverb,  323. ; praeter  mo^um,  302. 
praeiertd,  270. 
praeterqfusm  qund,  627.  735. 
praetrrit  me,  390.  note, 
praecertor,  deponent,  209.;  construction 
of,  417. 
precari,  61.7. 

preee,  defwtivc  in  the  singular,  ^ 
predicate,  365. ; its  number,  37.3. ; its 
gender,  376. 

prepodtions,  put  after  their  case,  324. ; 
inseparable  prepositions,  3.30. ; pre- 
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posuious  used  as  adverbs,  323. : in 
composition  with  other  words,  325. ; 
their  position,  324.  794. ; expressed 
by  participles,  454. ; repeated,  745. » 
ellipsis  of  prepositions,  778. 
present  tense,  used  for  the  future,  510. 

ns  an  historical  tense,  501. 
pretii  and  pretio,  ellipsis  of,  44.?. 
prior  and  primtu,  for  priu*  and  priinuttif 
(586. 

priu4,  used  plconastically,  747.  in  fin. 
priusquam^  576. 

pro,  meaning  of,  311. ; pro  nihilo  habere, 
444.  note, 

pro  to  and  proinde  ac,  340.  note. 
pro  ££  quisque,  312.  ; with  the  plural  of 
the  verb,  367. 

probare  alicui,  meaning  of,  419.  note. 
procui,  321. 
profecto,  266.  note  2. 
prohibert,  construction  of,  468. ; with 
qvominuM  and  nc,  543.  ; with  the  in* 
finit.,  544. ; especially  in  the  passive, 
607. 

protn,  mokes  one  syllabic,  1_L 
proinde,  282.  344,  note, 
pronoun,  relative,  in  the  gender  and 
number  of  the  noun  following,  372. ; 
attracts  the  noun  of  the  leading  sen* 
tence,  814.  Personal  pronouns,  how 
their  genit.  arose,  660.  j with  the  ac* 
cusat.  with  the  inhnit.,  604. ; use, 
693.  Possessive  pronouns,  omitted, 
768. ; used  for  the  personal  ones  with 
a preposition,  424.  684. 
pronominal  relnliona,  expressed  by 
special  sentences,  715. 
prope,  267.  note  Lj  823. ; its  construe* 
tion,  41 1. ; prope  and  propter,  802, 
propemodum,  279. 
propinquus,  with  the  dative,  41 1. 
pritprium,  ellipsis  of,  448. 
prvpriut,  construction  of,  41 1. 
propter,  meaning  of,  302. : used  as  an 
adverb,  26.5.  note  L 32.3. 
prorpieere,  414. 
proetnre,  444. 

proverbs,  elliptical  expressions  In,  759'. 
776. 

protinue,  meaning  of,  272. 
prot'idere,  construction  o|^  414. 
procidue,  with  the  genit.,  436. 
prudent,  with  the  genit.,  436. 

■^pte,  the  suffix,  1.32.  in  6n. 

—pie,  appended  to  st<o,  tua,  139.  note. 
putiendus,  used  os  an  adji'ctive,  657. 
pndet,  construction  of,  39Q.  441.  443. 
pu^na,  for  in  pupna,  315a  note. 
pngnam  pugnare,  384.  ^ 

punior,  a dci>onent,  206.  in  fin. 
purgare,  with  the  genit. , 446.  I 

purnt,  construction  nf,  468. 
pHtnre,  with  two  accusatives,  391. ; with 


the  genit.,  444. ; used  pleonastically, 

750. 

putares,  528. 

Qu.  5.  ^ 106.  note. 

qua,  as  a correlative,  288. 

qua— qua,  723. 

gnaero,  construction  of,  393. 

quaeto,  2±L ; with  the  accusal.,  39.3. 

qnaJit,  765.  note. 

quiditqualit,  128. 

qualis — ialit,  704. 

quam  and  ac,  340. ; gnam,  with  com- 
paratives 483.  484. ; ellipsis  of,  485. ; 
with  superlatives,  108.  689. ; quam  or 
quum  and  ex  quo  after  ante  and  post, 
478.  ; quam  est  (era/),  ellipsis  of,  484. 
in  fin. ; quam,  with  the  subjunctive 
after  com|>araUves,  560.  note;  quam, 
pro,  with  comparatives,  484.  in  fin. ; 
quam  qui,  with  comparatives,  560. ; 
with  superlatives,  774.  note. 
quamquam,  peculiar  use  of,  341.  note; 

constrtiction  of,  574. 
quamcis,  construction  of,  574. 
quando,  quandoquidem,  meaning  of,  346. 
quantity,  LS.  foil. ; of  derivative  words, 
12.  of  Greek  words,  Lfi.  note  K_i 
of  derivative  syllables,  20. 
quanto,  with  comparatives,  487. 
quantuluteunque,  with  the  indicat.,  521 
quantum,  with  the  genit.,  432. 
quantum  possum,  the  indicaU,  559. 
quantus,  for  quam  with  posse  with  super- 
latives, 689. ; quantus — tantus,  704. ; 
qnantuseunque,  with  the  indicAt.,  521. 
quasi,  adverb,  282. ; with  the  subjunol., 
572. ; quasi  and  quasi  vero,  used  in  an 
ironical  sense,  572.  716. 
que,  its  generalising  character  when  ap- 
pended to  pronouns  and  advert^ 
288.  ; its  position,  358. ; used  pleo- 
nasiically,  807. ; is  lengthened  in 
verse  by  the  arsis,  828.  in  fin. ; differ- 
ence between  que  and  et,  333. ; que — 
et,  que — que,  338. 
queo  and  nequeo,  261. 
qui,  tlie  ablat.,  133.  note;  quieum  for 
quocum  and  quaeum,  133.  note,  comp. 
561.  in  fin. 

qui,  for  quis,  134. ; difference  between 
qui  and  quit,  134.  note. 
qui,  with  the  subjunct.,  556.  foil.,  55 Q. ; 
with  esse  and  a substantive  instead  of 
quj,  705. ; rrro,  qui  autem,  805. 
quia,  meaning  of,  ?46. 
quieunque  and  quisquis,  difference  lie- 
tween,  128. ; quieunque,  with  the  in- 
dicat., 521.  ; instead  of  omnis  and 
Ttficts.  706. 

1 9«ud:,  with  the  genit,  4.32- ; in  the  sense 
of  eur,  677.  711,;  quid  and  aUguid, 
I 708. ; quul  aliutl  *[uam,  771.  ; quid  est 
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qModt  With  the  8ubjunct.»  562. ; tfuid 
mihi  cum  Hae  ref  770.;  quidf  quid 
ccMses  9 769. ; quid  trgo  9 quid  enim  9 
quid  ita  9.  quid  tnm  9.  quid  quod  9 quid 
muUaf  quid  pluraf  7G9. 
quidiiim^  meaning  of,  129.  707. 
quidenty  it^  meaning  and  position,  27R. 
aiS.  801. 

quidquatu  or  ^ic^uom,  1 37. ; UM.‘d  as  an 
adverb,  677. 

quidquid,  with  the  genit.,  432. 
quilibet,  quirit^  137. ; u»c  of,  710. 

^Mta,  5.H8.  foil. ; with  the  indicat.,  542. ; 
with  the  imperative,  542. ; non  quin^ 
5.36. : quin  in  the  sense  of  even  or 
rather,  542.  in  fin. ; instead  of  quod 
non  (occus.),  539- ; instead  of  ^ko  kor, 
af^cr  dU$,  539. ; after  dubito,  540. 
quippe,  346.  ; quippe  quit  565. 
quippiam  and  quidquamt  w’ilh  the  genit., 
432. 

quis  (queii^t  for  quibut,  1 33.  note. 
qui$  and  quit  difference  between,  134. 
note;  between  quisnam  and  ^uiiuun, 
134. ; quit  and  uter,  431.  : and 

a/iquit,  136.  708.  ; quit  est  quit  with 
the  subjunct.,  561. 

quitpiamt  quitquamt  and  aliquisj  129. 
708.  in  fin. 

quitqnamt  129.  676.  709. 
quuquet  as  a relative,  710.  ; joined  with 
the  superlative,  710.  6.;  position, 
800. ; pro  i£  quiiqutt  367. 
quitquit,  quieuuquet  difference  between, 
128.  706.;  quisquist  with  the  indicat., 
521. 

quot  the  correlative,  2S8.  ; with  a com* 
parative,  487. ; for  ut  «o,  536. ; witli 
the  genit,  434.  ; quo  magitt 

690.  note;  quo  mihi  Kane  ran?  770.; 
quo  teciuSt  544.  * 

quoiidt  meaning  and  construction  of, 
.C75. 

quocumt  quaeunty  quibutcumt  instead  of 
CHi»  quOt  9Ma,  &c.,  .324.  in  fin. 
quod,  a conjunct,  expressing  cause,  346. ; 
with  the  subjunct.  of  diccre,  puiartt 
551. ; in  a limiting  sense,  quod  sciam, 
quod  inteUigtxmt  559.  ; quod  in  the 
sense  of  in  regard  to,"  627. ; quod  is 
unclassical  in  a purely  objective  pro> 
position,  629. 

quodt  w'ith  the  genit,  432. ; prefixed  to 
conjunctions,  qumltit  quodnuiy  &c., 
342.  note,  807. 
quominuMt  543. 
gttoniam,  meaning  of,  346. 

qunpUmit  288. 
qiux^uamy  288. 

quoqut  and  c/uzm,  difference  between, 
SS5. ; its  position,  355. 
juotquott  128.  ; construed  witli  the  in- 
dicate 521. 


quot^-ioif  1-30- 

quotusquitquet  710.;  qutttusquitque  eti 
quit  with  the  subjunct.,  561. 
quum  and  cum,  ^ 

quurut  the  chief  rule  concerning  it,  .579. 
in  fin.;  construed  with  the  indicat. 
and  subjunct,  577.  578.  foil,  ; with 
the  present  indicat.,  580. ; with  the 
perfect,  581.;  w'ith  the  historical  in» 
finit.,  522, ; in  lively  descriptions, 
580. ; difiercnce  between  ^uum  and 
«i,  579.  note ; quum  primumt  with  the 
perfect  indicat.,  506. ; ^uum— turn, 
723.  809. 

quummaxtme  and  ^ummaxtme,  28.5. 

H and  s,  kindred  sounds,  X. 

raptum  ire,  for  raperty  669. 

raiiot  used  in  circumlocutions,  678. ; 

rationey  472.  note  L. 

— re,  the  termination  for  ris,  166. 
re,  the  inseparable  preposition,  S30. 
reapte,  1 32. 
recent,  an  adverb,  267. 
reeordarit  with  the  genit.,  439. 
rectum  est,  ut,  623. 
recuiarc,  with  quominut  and  ne,  543. 
redderft  equivalent  to  faeere,  394. ; reddiy 
equivalent  to^en,  is  rare,  394  note  L 
redolere,  with  the  accusat.,  383. 
referty  23.  in  fin.;  449.  note, 
refertuM,  construction  of,  437.  2*  462. 
r^Mdre,  with  the  genit.  (llorat.),  466. 
relative  adjectives,  with  the  genit,  436.; 
the  same  principle  applied  to  otlier 
adjectives,  437. 

relative  clauses,  in  the  construction  of 
the  accusat  with  the  intinit,  W3. ; 
ill  relation  to  two  different  aeiitenccs 
804. 

relative  construction,  changed  into  tlie 
demonstrative  one,  806. 
relative  pronouns,  used  instead  of  de- 
monstrative ones  with  et,  80S. ; joined 
with  conjunctions,  .54.5.  547. ; in 
quoting  the  sentiments  of  another 
person,  549. ; used  for  ut,  556.  .560. 

567.  ; in  general  expressions,  561. ; 
used  for  quum,  564. ; after  dignut,  &c., 

568.  ; to  express  a repent^  oction, 

569. 

reUnquitur  ut,  621. 
reUquUy  **  for  the  rest,"  459. 
reUquum  est  ut,  621. 
reminiici,  construction  of,  439. 
remunerariy  461 . 
repentty  272. 

reperirty  with  two  accusat.,  394. 
reperiuntur  qui,  with  the  subjunct.,  .561. 
repetundarumy  763. 
reponcrey  490. 

repoMcerCy  with  two  accusatives,  39.3, 
repugnare,  with  quominus  and  ne,  .543. 
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res,  usL-d  m circumlocutions  $78. 
resiftere,  cunstructiou  36H. 
restat  ut,  G*21. 

mvrtor,  as  a deponent,  1?09.  in  fin. 
reum  faeere,  with  the  genit.,  44G. 
reus,  with  the  genit.,  44G.  note, 
rhythm,  of  ^l)ccch,  818.  j of  verse,  897. 
•~-rimu9^  -~^Uis,  termination,  165. 
rite, 

rivers,  names  of,  In  us,  used  as  adjec- 
tives, 257. 

mgart,  with  two  accusatives,  308. ; with 
ut,  615. 

rudis,  with  the  genit.,  436. 
rursus,  used  pleonastically,  747.  in  fin. 
rtts,  construed  like  the  names  of  towns, 
4ty>. 

Saepe,  267.  note  ^ its  degrees  of  com- 
parison, 294. 
saltern,  meaning  of,  274. 
sapere,  with  the  accusat.,  383. 

Sapphic  verse,  862.  865. 
sat,  satis,  with  tlie  genit.,  432. ; satis 
esse,  with  the  dative  of  the  gerund, 
664. ; satis  habto  and  satis  mihi  est, 
with  the  infinit.  perfect,  590. 
satrapes,  declension  of,  diL 
satus,  with  the  ablnt  alone,  451. 
seiens,  with  the  genit.,  438.  note. 
scilicet,  345.  note. 
scita  for  sci,  1 64. 

te  and  tuus,  in  explanatory  sentences 
with  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit., 
604. ; in  the  acctis.  with  the  in- 
iinit.,  al\er  the  verbs  of  promising  and 
hoping,  6(J.j. 

se,  the  inseparable  preposition,  330. 
secundum,  meaning  of,  303. 
secus,  adverb,  283. ; a substantive  for 
sexus,  hi.  afh 

sseutum  and  sequutum,  159.  in  fin. 
sed  and  autem,  348.  note;  sed,  sed  tamen, 
in  the  sense  of  **  I say,"  739. ; ellipsis 
of  sed,  781. ; ted  et,  335.  ; sed  is,  $99. 
semideponents,  148. 
semis,  87.  103. 
scorsus  and  seortum,  290. 
siqw)r  and  sector,  with  the  accusat., 
.388. 

sequitur  $21,  622. 
tcrcito,  646. 

terete,  in  two  significations,  200.  in  fin. 
servittUem  serxire,  384. 
sestertius,  sestertium,  873. 

«rM,  33$. ; teu-‘teu,  with  the  plural  of 
the  predicate,  374. 

sexernti,  «excrn/t>«,  in  a general  and  in- 
definite sense,  692. 

short  vowels,  L£»;  in  certain  words,  12. 
SI,  for  num,  .3.*? 4.  in  fin. ; differs  from 
quum,  579.  note;  ellipsis  of,  780.; 
SI  quid  and  aliquid,  70S.  ^ si  and  aist, 


with  the  imperfect  subjunct.  instead 
of  the  pluperfect,  525. ; ti  minus, 
343.  ; SI  nihil  aliud,  771.;  st  ^ts- 
quam,  710. 

si6»,  used  pleonastically  with  ssio,  746. 
SIC,  281. ; used  pleonn&tically,  748. ; has 
different  accents,  33^  note. 
sicut,  meaning  of,  282. ; with  the  sub- 
junct., 572. 

siqua  and  si^oe,  1.37.  note. 
siqui,  siquit,  1 3$.  708.  740. 
similis,  with  the  genit.  and  dative,  41 1. 

704. ; simi7rVer  ae,  340.  note. 
rimul,  with  the  ablaL,  321.;  sim«/— 
timul,  723. 

rimulae  and  simmlatque,  with  the  perfect 
indicat.,  50€. ; with  the  pluperfect, 
507. 

sin,  342.  ; sin  minus,  tin  aliter,  343.  731. 
sine  uUo,  &c.,  709. 

singular,  the,  has  a collective  meaning 
in  the  rumes  of  different  fruits,  99.  ; 
is  used  for  the  plural,  364.  37.3. 
note  L 
singtdi,  1 19. 
siquidem,  346. 

SIS,  for  SI  tis,  360. 

sire,  meaning  of,  336. ; sirc^siee,  339. 

ail.  522. 
todes,  360. 
solere,  for  saepe,  720. 
so/vm,  274. 

solus,  for  solum,  tantum,  modo,  687. 
spoliare,  with  the  ablat.,  460. 
sponte,  90. 

stare,  with  the  genit.,  444.  ; with  the 
ablat,  452. ; stat per  me,  construction 
of,  543.;  stare  ah  o/ijao,  904.  h, 
statim,  272. 

siatuere,  construction  of,  48Q.  • with  the 
infinit.  and  ui,  61 1. 
eterilis,  with  the  genit.,  43$. 
strophe,  831. 

studere,  with  the  dative,  412. ; with  the 
infinit.  or  ut,  $10.  $14. ; with  the 
dative  of  the  gerund,  664. 
studiosus,  with  the  genit.,  436. 
tuadeo,  61 .5. 
s«5,  meaning  of,  919. 
subject  and  predicate,  362.  foil, 
subjunctive,  of  the  future,  496.  497.  ; 
subjunctive  in  Latii\  and  English, 
512. ; in  hypothetical  sentences,  .524. ; 
in  interrogative  sentences,  552.  553. ; 
after  relative  pronouns,  555.  foil. ; in 
explanatory  clauses,  545.  foil. ; the 
subjunct.  of  the  present  and  perfect, 
instead  of  the  indicat.  of  the  future, 
527. ; subjunctivus  concessivus,  529. ; 
in  doubtful  questions,  530. ; the  sub- 
junctive without  ut,  625. ; subjunct. 
of  the  present,  used  as  an  imperative, 
386.  529. ; subjunct  perfect  the  same 
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as  the  subjuncL  of  the  future  perfect, 
497.  524.  ; the  subjunct.  pt»rfcct,  a 
suAcned  tndicatiTe,  527. ; nubjunct. 
perfect,  instead  of  the  subjunct.  pre- 
t»ent,  528,  ; instead  of  the  indicat., 
.S51. ; subjunct,  denoting  repeated 
actions, 

tubitOf  meaning  of,  272. 

Muif/imef  an  adverb,  2fi7. 
substance  and  origin  of  things,  expressed 
by  a terminatiun,  250.  252. 
BubsUniives,  verbal,  used  only  in  the 
nblat.  sing.,  20*  in  6n.  ; substantive 
mobilia,  used  as  adjectives,  102. ; 
comp.  4L.  8C5.  ; verbal  substantives, 
construed  like  their  verba,  681.  ; sub- 
stantives expressed  by  a participle, 
6:t7. ; used  instead  of  participles,  644.; 
used  as  adjectives,  257.  foil.  ; instead 
of  atljectives,  102.  672.  ; in  circum- 
locutions, 678.  ; pleonastically,  773.  ; 
substantives,  paraphrased  by  qui  with 
a verb,  714.;  two  sul>stantives  con- 
nected by  a preposition  and  extended 
into  n proposition,  715. ; two  substan- 
tives joined  together,  the  latter  of 
which  defines  the  former,  741. 

320.  in  fin.,  489. 

BHCcrnsere,  construction  of,  412,  413. 
auj^rrre,  with  the  dative  of  the  gerund, 
660. 

aui,  si2»t,  «r,  125.  note  ; in  parenthetical 
clauses,  550. ; sui  for  sc,  with  the 
genit.  of  the  gerund,  660. 

$umme  and  maxime,  1Q6. 
summum,  271. 

tunt  qui,  with  the  subjunct.,  563.  ; saa/, 
ellipsis  of,  776. 
super,  meaning  of,  320. 

9Uf*emre,  with  the  ablat..  488. 

SHperense,  construction  of,  415. 
snperest  ut,  621. 

Biiptrlative,  its  formation,  104.  3*  105. 
109.  foil.  ; strengthened,  108.  ; with 
the  genit , 429. 

rupersedere,  construction  of,  416. 
superstes,  construction  of,  411. 
supine,  153.  note ; 668.  foil. 
rupplienre,  with  the  dative,  406. 

SMprti,  meaning  of,  no3. 
sua,  declension  of,  69. 
suscipert,  with  the  participle  fut.  pass  , 
653. 

suatuli,  not  derived  from  aujfrrre,  213. 
Sttua,  instead  of  ejus,  530. ; op|K>scd  to 
alienus,  1 25.  550. ; $uua  aibi,  746. 
s)'llahles,  division  of  words  into,  lA.  ^ 
doubthil  .syllables,  829. 
synaeresis,  1_L 

synesis,  constructio  ad  syncaim,  368. 
syncope,  in  verbs,  160. 

Taedei,  construction  of,  390.  4-11. 


tidenium,  874. 

tnJia,  followed  by  qui,  and  ellipsis  o( 
556.  557. ; tain  ac,  340.  note ; taiis 
^qualia,  704. 

turn,  iJ5l  ; tarn — qun7$t,  374.  724- 
6inifn,  used  pleonastically,  841.  note. 
tamquam,  an  adverb,  282.  ; a conjunc- 
tion, .572. 

faw/rm,  meaning  of,  287. 
taHti  €st,  44  j.  note  L 
tantisjfer,  276. 

trinto.  with  comfMratives,  487. 

Uintum,  “only,"  274.  ; with  the  genit,, 
432.  ; tantum  abeat  ut — ut,  779.  ; 
tnntum  nftn,  729.  ; tantum  nt,  726. 
tantus,  followed  by  qui,  and  ellipsis  oC^ 
556,  557.  ; tajUus — 704. 
taxare,  construction  of,  444. 

— te,  the  suffix,  131. 
temere,  28Q. 

tnnpcrare,  construction  of,  4 1 4. 
templum,  ellipsis  of,  762. 
temport  and  in  tempore,  475. 
tempori,  “in  good  time,"  63.  note. 
tenipus  eti  abire  and  abeundi,  659± ; ellip- 
sis of  tempua,  763. 

^rmpiM  impendere,  with  the  dative  of  the 
gerund,  664. 

tmax,  with  the  genit.,  436. 
tmeri,  with  the  participle  perf.  pass.,  592. 
tenses,  of  the  verb,  493.  foil. ; tenses  of 
the  sulijunct.,  524.  ; tenses  used  in 
the  epistolary  style,  503. 
tentare,  with  the  infinit.  and  ad,  614. 
iehta,  meaning  of,  313.  ^ 

— ter,  264. 

7Vo«,  declension  of,  62.  IL 
terra  mariqut,  481. 

Thales,  declension  of,  JJ.  in  fin. 

Theitaicus  and  Thebanus,  difference  be- 
tween, 256.  in  fin. 
thesis,  827. 

— fi,  pronunciation  of,  6. 
ft  or  ct,  orthography  of,  6.  note  L 
time,  particles  expressing  time,  270. ; 
expressiions  of  time  in  the  accusat, 
395. ; in  tlie  ablat.,  396. 
ftmeas,  with  the  geiiit.,  438. 
timere,  construction  of,  414. 
titles  where  they  arc  placed  with  names 
796. 

•—for,  trix,  102.  2.36. 
toto,  tota,  ablat.  without  in,  4 82. 
towns  names  of  In  e,  in  (he  ablat.  e, 
63.  b. ; construction  of  names  of  towns 
398. 

frodrrs  with  the  participle  fut.  pass.,  653. 
traditur,  construction  of,  507. 
iranquiUo,  646. 

iransjectM  and  trantmutsus,  construction 

of,  .392. 

trihuere,  with  the  dative,  422. 
trochaic  verse,  83S. 
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the  terminatloDf  S47. 
hii>  feminine,  with  the  particip.  fiit. 

puss,  in  the  masc.  gender,  660. 
turn  and  tunCf  difference  between,  265. ; 
turn  marimet  270.  ; turn — hua,  73S.  ; 
fUM  temp<fritt  464. 

tMf  in  questions  expressive  of  indigna- 
tion, 6rs. 


U instead  of  e,  2± 

V softened  down  into  m note* 
u hardened  into  r,  3.  note,  LIa 
racare,  406. 

racMMs,  with  the  ablat.,  462.  468. 
par,  construction  4QS. 
taUIe,  107.  266. 

valrot  construction  of,  460.  463. 
vapulo,  148. 

ubi,  with  the  genit,  434.  ; with  the 
perfect  indicat.,  506.  : u^itdo,  128- 
— PC,  330.  in  fin.,  336,  337. 
tehementer,  261.  note  1. 
crAi,  construction  of,  455. 
ttl  and  aut^  difference  betweoi,  336.; 
rr^ — pc/,  339.  ; t<e/,  strengthening, 

734. ; with  superlatives,  106. ; in  the 
sense  of  “ for  example,”  734. 
rr/im,  with  the  subjuncL,  527.  624. 
telltt  construction  of,  424. ; with  the 
infinit.  pass.,  611. 
teiirm,  meaning  of,  528. 
re/u/,  “ for  example,”  282.  ; velut  and 
ttitU  Mi  with  the  suhjunct.,  572. 
vrnderc,  with  the  genit  of  ablat,  444. ; 

its  passive  renro,  187. 
pratre,  with  the  dative,  422. ; with  the 
genit  and  ablat.,  444. 
venit  in  mentem,  construction  of,  4.39.  foil, 
verbs,  neuter  passives,  148. ; neuter 
verbs  joined  with  an  accusat,  144. 
385. ; used  Impersonally  in  the  third 
person  passive,  144. ; transitive  verbs, 
used  as  neuters,  143.  145. ; verbs  with 
a relative  protu>un  instead  of  a sub- 
stant,714. ; verbs  repeated,  716,717. ; 
their  position,  787.  foil. ; ellipsis  of 
verbs,  774. ; verba  compounded  with 
prepositions  415. ; with  trans,  392. ; 
passive  verbs  with  the  dative,  419. ; 
with  the  accusat,  according  to  the 
Greek  fashion,  458. 
pere  and  rero,  266.  note  L 
verUimiU  ect,  followed  by  the  accusat 
with  the  infinit,  60n. ; by  k/,  62.3. 
tfritum  est,  used  impersonally,  39Q. 
vero,  meaning  of^  266.  348. ; use  of  in 
answers,  716.;  in  the  apodosis,  716 ; 
ellipsis  of,  781. 
versea,  feet  of,  826. 
perries,  the  prepoaition,  303. 
pcr/ere,  in  a reflective  scnac,  1 4.1*  ; wiili 
the  dative,  422. 


renem,  pcramtomm,  348.  note,  739. ; 

.pemm  rnimpero,  349. 
pemm  ert,  followed  by  the  accusat  with 
the  infinit,  600. ; by  tU,  623. 
p«tct,  construction  of,  465.  466. 
veMtri  and  vtstruriif  diflerence  between, 
431. 

petore.  construction  of,  607.  617.  • with 
quominut  and  ne,  543,  544. 

PI  and  per  cim,  difference  between,  455. 
note. 

pio,  ablat  without  in,  482. 
ptcem,  instead  of  rice,  453. 
piciaar,  construction  of,  41 1. 
viddieett  345.  note. 

vidtre  u/,  614. ; construed  like  the  verbs 
of  fearing,  .5.34. 

vidertMt  eerncrer,  meaning  of,  528.  in  fin. 
pideri,  construction  of,  380. ; used  pleo- 
nastically,  751. 

ptVi,  compounded  with  numerals  1^4. 
vUam  there,  and  similar  expressions, 
383.  in  fin. 

vitio  creati  maffistratuM,  472.  note. 
tdluM,  129*  709, 

nltra,  meaning  of,  303. ; adverb,  323. 
ultro,  289. 

uitum  ire  for  ulcieci,  669> 

— w/am,  the  termination,  239. 

— inn,  instead  of  arvm,  45.  ; instead  of 
orvm,  51.  ; in  distributive  numerals, 
119.  note  L 

— um,  the  genit.  plur.  for  turn,  5L. 
unde,  .344.  ; with  the  genit.,  434. 
•^vnde,  344.  note. 
undeeunque,  288. 

•—undue,  instead  of  endue,  167. 
wni,  unae,  una,  1 15.  note. 
unquam,  284.,  comp.  709.  a. 
unus,  for  so/um,  tantum,  mode,  687. ; 
uNus  with  a superlative  and  exceUere, 
691. 

unutquiaque,  declension  of,  138.  ; mean- 
ing of,  710. 

vocart,  with  two  accusatives,  394. 
vocative,  its  position,  492. ; with  inter- 
jections, 4Q3. 

vtlam,  the  future,  use  of,  509. 
toh,  with  the  nominat.  or  the  accusat. 
with  the  infinit.,  610. ; with  the  in- 
flnit  or  the  participle  perfect  pass., 
611.;  with  ut,  613. ; with  the  sub- 
junctive alone,  624.  > $i  voluero,  .510. 
toil  and  votorvm  damnari,  447. 
ur6a,  used  in  apposition  to  names  of 
towns,  399. 
annor,  20?. 

— uj»,  the  termination,  237. 
utpiam,  284. 

UMquam,  284*  ; with  the  geniu,  4514. 
Uique,  286.  322- 
uMquequaque,  289.  in  fin. 
fim  Mill/  utf  621. 
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unu  eti,  used  impersonsUf, 

«/,  an  adverb  of  airoilitudet  ^89.  531. 
note;  a conjunction  with  the  sub- 
\jnctive.,  5S1.  613.  folL  ; in  questions 
expressive  of  indignation,  6Q9. ; with 
the  perfect  indicaL,  506. ; its  place, 
■‘i.sfi. ; ellipsis  of,  777. ; after  adjec- 
tive cipressions  instead  of  the  accusat. 
tvitli  the  inRnit.,  623. ; «/  in  the 
sense  of  “ even  if^**  and  in  negative 
Rcntemes,  tU  non,  573.  ; nt  equiva- 
lent to  “because,**  726.;  — ita 

(t/c),  726.  ; Mi  me,  347.  note.  535. ; 
ui  non,  347.  note,  532.  573;  mi  mom 
for  yuia,  539.  ; mi  prinum,  with  the 
perfect  indtcaL,  506. ; tU  gut,  565. 
vteumgue,  with  the  indicat,  591. 
u/er,  its  dlfierence  from  guie,  431. 
n/ergue,  141.  note  2^  with  the  plural 
of  the  verb,  367.  ; with  a genit.,430. 
vii,  construction  of,  465.  466. 
ttiiie  esi  ui,  623. 

a/i/is,  construction  of|  409. ; witli  the 


dntive  of  the  gerund,  664. ; utWe/mit, 
516. 

tUifutm,  ufinam  me,  u/mam  non,  with  t)ie 
suhjunct,,  57J. 
utigae,  2B2. 
ntfioie  gut,  565. 

Mtrique,  xvnc  of,  141.  note  2. 
utrum,  352. 

urrumiir,  in  double  questions,  554. 
utut,  128.  ; with  the  indicaL,  521. 

— Mttj,  the  U’rmiuation,  249. 
uxor,  ellipsis  of,  761. 

Words,  their  accent,  in  reference  to 
rhythm,  828.  ; formation  of  words, 
231.  foil, ; arrangement  of  words  in  the 
formation  of  sentences  in  prose,  786. 
full. ; in  poetical  compositions,  795. 

y,  in  Greek  words  i- 

Zeugma,  775. 
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Writs  of  Trial;  Writs  of  Inquiry;  Com- 
pensation Tsotices;  Interpleader;  Writs; 
Warrants  ; Returns  ; Bills  of  Sale  ; Bonds 
of  IndemnitTt  Ao.  By  Qeobob  Atkinsox, 
SerJeant-at-Law.  Tliird  Edition,  revised. 
8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Atkinson  (G.)— The  Shipping  Laws  of 

tlie  British  Empire  : Consisting  of  Pari-  on 
Jt/ariNff  Asiuranre^  and  Abhoti  on  Shipping. 
Edited  by  George  Atkixsox,  Segceut-at-.^> 
Law.  8vo.  price  lOt.  6d. 


Atkinson  fW.)— The  Church : An  Expla- 
nation of  the  l^ieaning  contained  in  the 
Bible  ; shewing  the  Ancient,  Continued, 
and  Prevailing  Error  of  Mon,  the  Sub.'titu- 
tion  of  Worsliip  for  Religion  ; and  shewing 
that  the  Principles  of  all  Right  Individual 
Action  and  of  General  Goverument,  or  the 
Government  of  all  Nations,  are  comprised  in 
Revealed  Religion.  By  William  AxKiXBOir. 
2 vols.  8vo.  price  30s. 


Austin.— Germany  from  1760  to  1814; 

Or,  Sketches  of  Ocmiau  Life  from  the  Decay 
of  the  Empire  to  the  Expulsion  of  the 
French.  By  Mrs.  Austik.  Poet  8vo. 
price  12s. 

Joanna  Baillie’s  Dramatic  and  Poetical 
Works,  complete  in  One  Volume:  Com- 
prising the  Plays  of  the  Passions,  Miscella- 
neous Dramas,  Metrical  Legends,  Fugitive 
Pieces  (several  now  first  published),  and 
Ahalya  Bacc.  Second  Koition,  including 
a new  Life  of  Joanna  Baillie;  with  a Por- 
trait, and  a View  of  Bothwell  Manse.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth ; or  42s.  bound 
in  moroceo. 


Baker.— The  Rifle  and  the  Honnd  in 

Ceylon.  By  8.  W.  Baker,  E?q.  With 
several  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours,  and 
Engravings  on  Wood.  8vo.  price  14s. 

Balfour.— Sketches  of  English  Literature 

from  the  Fourtemth  to  the  Present  Century. 
By  Clara  Lfcaa  Balfour.  Fcp.  8ro.  7>. 

Barter.  — Homer's  Iliad,  translated 

ulnio.l  literully  into  the  Spenserian  Stanza ; 
with  Notes.  By  W.  O.  T.  Barter.  8vo. 
price  ISt. 
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Banfield.— The  StatisticalCompanion  for 

18oi : Kxliibiting  the  ino*.t  IiUeresting  F«cts 
in  Moral  Jind  Iiilelleclual,  Vilul,  Kconoinical, 
and  PolillealStati«llc»,  at  Home  ami  Abroad; 
Corrected  to  the  Present  Tune  ; and  includ- 
ing the  Census  of  the  Prltish  Population 
taken  in  1851.  Compiled  from  OlTicial  and 
other  Authentic  Sources,  by  T.  C.  Paijpield, 
Esq.  Fcp.  8ro.  price  Gs. 

Bayldon’s  Art  of  Valuing  Rents  and 

Tillages,  und  Tenant’s  Right  of  Entering  and 
Quitting  Farms,  explained  by  eeveral  Sj>eci- 
nicns  of  Valuations;  with  Kcinarks  on  the 
Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  diiTcrent 
Situations.  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Land- 
lords, Land-Aggnts,  Appraisers,  Farmers, 
and  Tenants.  New  Edition;  corrected  and 
revised  by  JoHaV  Donalusok.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Berkeley.  — Reminiscences  of  a Hunts- 

man.  By  the  Honourable  Gbantlbt  F. 
Berkklet.  With  Four  Etrliings  by  John 
Leech  (one  coloured).  8vo.  price  1-ls. 

Black’s  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing, 

Based  on  Cliomical  and  Economical  Princi- 
jdcs  : With  Fonnulfc  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  for  Private  Families.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions.  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Blaine’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports; 

Or,  a complete  Account,  Historical,  Prac- 
tical, and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  and  oilier  Field  Sports  and 
Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day. 

A new  and  thoroughly  revised  Edition  ; The  ! 
Hunting,  Racing,  and  all  reUtive  to  Horses 
and  Horsemanship,  revised  by  Harut 
Hieoter;  Shooting  and  Fishing  by 
Kpiiemera  ; and  Coursing  by  Mr.  A. 
Graham.  With  upwards  of  600  Wood  En-  ! 
gravings.  8vo.  price  50s.  half-bound.  | 

! 

Blair’s  Chronological  and  Historical 

Tables,  from  the  Creation  to  the  present 
time:  With  Additions  and  Corrections  from 
the  most  authentio  Writers;  including  the 
Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the 
Period  from  the  Exodo  to  the  Temple. 
L'nder  the  revision  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis, 
K.H.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections. 
Imperial  8vo.  price  31s.  Cd.  half-morocco. 

Bloomfield.  — The  Greek  Testament : 

With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Phi- 
lological, and  Explanatory.  Especially 
formed  for  the  use  of  advanced  Students  and 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Rev. 

S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  New 
Edition.  2 vula.  8vo.  with  Map,  price  £2. 

Dr.  Bloomfield's  Additional  Annota- 
tions ou  the  above.  8vo.  price  15s. 


Bloomfield.— College  and  School  Greek 

Ttv»lameni:  Witli  brief  Englisli  Notes,  ebiefly 
Pliilological  and  Explanatory,  especially 
formed  for  use  in  Colleges  and  the  Public 
Schools.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield, 
D.D.,  F.S.A.  Seventh  avH  rh'Oper  Edition, 
improved  ; with  Map  and  Index.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

Dr.  Bloomfield's  College  and  School 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  10s.  Gd. 

Bode— Ballads  from  Herodotus:  With 

an  Introductory  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Bode,  M A.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
16mo.  price  5s. 

Bourne.— A Treatise  on  the  Steam  En- 

gine,  in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  and  Railways.  By  the 
Artisan  Club.  Edited  by .ToHNBorRNE,  C.E. 
New  Edition  ; with  30*  Steel  Plates  and  349 
Wood  Engravings.  4lo.  price  27s. 

Bourne. — A Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  illustrative  of  the  Scientific  Princi- 
ples upon  which  its  Operation  depends  and 
tlio  Practical  Details  of  its  Structure,  in  its 
B))plica(ions  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Naviga- 
tion, and  Railways : With  various  Sugges- 
tions of  Improvement.  By  John  Bourne, 
C.E.  Now  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Bourne.— A Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 

pellcr:  With  various  Suggestions  of  Im- 
provement. By  John  Bourne,  C.E.,  Editor 
of  The  jlrfUnn  Cfuh't  Trr-ai'ue  cn  the  Steam 
Engine.  With  20  largo  Platgs  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  4to.  price  38s. 

Brande.— A Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 

ture,  and  Art;  com*prising  tlie  History, 
Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of 
every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge;  with 
the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the 
Terms  in  General  Use.  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Brande,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.;  assisted  by  Dr. 
J.  C'ArviN.  The  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  correctefl ; in  chiding  a Supplement,  and 
numerous  Wood  Engravings.  8vo.  60s. 

Professor  Braude's  Lectures  on  Organic 

Chemistry,  as  applied  to  Manufactures, 
including  Dyeing,  Bleaching,  Calico-Print- 
ing, Sugar-Manufacture,  the  Preservation 
of  Wood,  Tanning,  kc.  delivered  before  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  the 
Session  of  1853.  Arranged  by  permission 
from  Hic  Lecturer’s  Notes  by  .7.  Scoffern, 
M.B.  Tep.  8vo.  \^Ju4(  reatfg. 
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Bull.  — The  Maternal  Management  of 

Cliihiren  in  Health  and  ])iseasc.  By 
T.  Bill,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyeicuins  j formerly  Phyaiciau- 
Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery 
Institution.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  6s. 

Bull.— Hints  to  Mothers,  for  the  Ma- 
nagement of  their  Health  during  the  Period 
of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room : 
With  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in 
connexion  with  those  subjects,  kc. ; and 
Hints  upon  Nursing.  By  T.  Bull,  M.D. 
New  Edition.  Fcp.  price  5s. 

Bunsen.  — Christianity  and  Mankind, 
their  Beginnings  and  Prospects.  By 
Christian  Chakles  Josias  Bunsen,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Being  a New  Edition,  cor- 
rected, remodelled,  and  extended,  of  Hip- 
po/jftus  and  hu  Age.  7 vols.  8vo.  price 
£5.  5s. 

•,*  This  Second  Edition  of  the  IlippoJglus 
is  composed  of  three  distinct  works,  whicli 
may  be  had  separately,  as  follows  .* — 

Historical  Section. 

1.  Hippolytus  and  his  Age;  or,  the  Be- 

ginnings and  Prospects  of  Christia- 
nity. 2 Tols.  8to.  price  £1.  lOs. 

I.  Hippolytus  and  the  Teachers  of  the 
Apostolical  Age  j 

II.  The  Life  of  the  Christians  of  the 
Apostolical  Age. 

Philotogical  Section, 

2.  Outline  of  the  Philosophy  of  Uni- 

Tersal  History  applied  to  Language 
and  Religion.  2 Tola.  8to.  price 
^ £1.  13s. 

Fkilosopfiical  Section. 

8.  Analecfa  Ante-Nicaena.  3 toIs.  8vo. 
price  £2.  2s. 

I.  Reliquiae  Litcrariae ; 

II.  Reliquiae  Canonicae ; 

III.  Reliquiae  Llturgicac : Cum  Appen- 

dicibus  ad  Tria  Analectorum 
Volumina. 

Bunsen.  — Egypt’s  Place  in  Universal 

HUtory:  An  Historical  InTcstigaiion,  in 
Fire  Books.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  B.D. 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, by  C.  H.  Cottrell,  Esq.  M.A. 
Vol.  I.  with  many  Illustrations.  8to. 
price  28s. 

The  Second  Volume  is  preparing  for 
publication. 

Burton.— The  History  of  Scotland,  from 

the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the  last 
Jacobite  Insurrection  (1089—1748).  By 
John  Hill  Burton,  Author  of  The  Life  of 
Jkioid  Hurnty  &c.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  2Gs. 


Bishop  Butler's  General  Atlas  of  Modem 

and  Ancient  Geography  ; comprising  Fifty- 
two  full-coloured  Maps  j with  complete  In- 
dices. Now  Edition,  nearly  all  re-engraved, 
enlarged,  and  greatly  improved;  with  Cor- 
rections from  foe  most  authentic  sources  in 
both  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Maps,  many 
of  whicli  are  entirely  now.  Edited  by  the 
Author’s  Son.  Royal  4to.  24s.  half-bound. 

,The  Modem  Atlas  of  28  full- 
„ J coloured  Maps.  Rl.  8vo.  12s. 

^ ^1  The  Ancient  Atlas  of  24  full- 

^ coloured  Maps.  Kl.  8vo.  12s. 

Bishop  Butler’s  Sketch  of  Modem  and 

Ancient  Geography.  Now  Edition,  care- 
fully revised,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  progressive  Discoveriea 
and  the  latest  Information  have  rendered 
necessary.  8ro.  price  9s. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer:  APopnArEz- 

position  of  all  the  Countries  of  the  World  ; 
their  Government,  Population,  Revenues, 
Commerce,  and  Industries;  Agricultural, 
Manufactured,  and  Mineral  Products  ; Re- 
ligion, Laws,  Manners,  and  Social  State : 
With  brief  Notices  of  their  History  and  An- 
tiquities. From  the  latest  Authorities.  By 
the  Author  of  The  Cabinet  Lawyer.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d.  cloth ; or  13s.  (^flattered. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer : A Popular  Digest 

of  the  J,<awB  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal ; 
with  a Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities ; Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties ; 
Fost-Ofllce  Regulations,  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 16th  Edition,  comprising  the  Public 
Acts  of  iheSession  1853.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Caird.— English  Agricnltnre  in  1850  and 
1851 ; Its  Condition  and  Prospects.  By 
JjlMBs  Caird,  Esq.,  of  Baldoon,  Agricultural 
Commissioner  of  The  Times.  The  Second 
Edition.  8vo.  price  14a. 

Calvert  — The  Wife’s  Manual ; or, 

Praters,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several 
Occasions  of  a Matron's  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Calvert,  Rector  of  St.  Antholin, 
and  one  of  the  Minor  Canons  of  St.  Paul’s. 
Printed  by  C.  Whittingham ; and  orna- 
mented from  Deaigus  by  the  Author  in  the 
style  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Prayer  Book. 
Crown  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Carlisle  (Lord).— A Diary  in  Turkish  and 

Greek  Waters.  By  tlie  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  Post  8vo. 
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Catlow.— Popular  Conchology ; or,  the 

Shell  Cabinet  arranged  according  to  the 
Modem  System  : With  a detailed  Account 
ot  the  Animals  ; and  a complete  Descriptire 
List  of  tlie  Families  aiwi  Genera  of  Ewent 
and  Fossil  Shelia.  By  Agnbs  Catlow. 
Second  Edition,  much  improved ; with  405 
Woodcut  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Cecil.  — The  Stud  Farm;  or,  Hints  on 

Breeding  HorsoB  for  the  Turf,  the  Cha*»o,  and 
the  Boad.  Addressed  to  Breeders  of  Race 
Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors, 
and  especially  to  Tenant  Fanners.  By 
CsciL.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  6s. 

Cecil’s  Records  of  the  Chase,  and 

Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Sportsmen ; Illus* 
trating  some  of  tlie  Usages  of  Olden  Times 
and  comparing  them  with  prevailing  Cus- 
toms: Together  with  an  Introduction  to 
most  of  the  Fashionable  Hunting  Countries ; 
and^Comments.  With  Two  Plates  by  B. 
Herring.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d.  halX-bound. 

Cecil’s  Stable  Practice;  or,  Hints  on 

Training  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the 
Boad ; with  Obsorrations  on  Racing  and 
Hunting,  Wasting,  Race  Biding,  and  Handi- 
capping:  Address^  to  owners  of  Racers, 
Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  all  who 
are  concerned  in  Racing,  Steeple  Chasing, 
and  Fox  Hunting.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plato, 
price  5s.  half-bound. 

Chalybaeas’s  Historical  Survey  of  Mo- 

dem  Speculative  Philosophy,  from  Kant  to 
Hegel:  Designed  as  an  lutroduotion  to  the 
Opinions  of  the  Recent  Schools.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Alf&kd  Tclk. 
Post  8ro.  price  8s.  6d. 

Captain  Chesterton’s  Autobiography  — 

Peace,  War,  and  Adventure : Bcingan  Auto- 
biographical Memoir  of  George  Laval  Ches- 
terton, formerly  of  the  Field-Train  Dej^art- 
ment  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  subsequently 
a Captain  in  the  Army  of  Columbia,  and 
at  present  Governor  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
• rection  at  Cold  Bath  Fields.  2 vols.  post 
8vo.  price  16s. 

Chevreul  on  Colour. — The  Principles 

of  Harmony  and  Contrast  of  Colours,  and 
their  Applications  to  the  Arts;  Including 
Painting,  Interior  Decoration,  Tapesrtrics, 
Carpets,  ilosaics,  Coloured  Glaring,  Paper- 
Staining,  Calioo  Printing,  Letterpress  Print- 
ing, Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Landscape  and 
Flower  Gardening,  Ac.  By  M.  E. 
CitBTRErL,  Membre  de  ITnstitut  de 
P’raiice,  etc.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Charles  Martel;  and  illiistratiHi  with 
Diagrams,  Ac.  Crown  8vo.  price  12s.  6d. 


Clinton.  — The  Autobiography  and 

Litcrsry  Journal  of  tlio  late  Henry  Fyno 
Clinton,  Eaq.,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  I'atti 
H'-Heniei,  the  fiuti  Romani,  Ac.  Edited  by 
the  Rct.  C.  J.  Fn<r.3  Clinto}<,  M.A., 
Ecctor  of  Cromwell,  Notts,  [/a  IhejiTttt. 

Conversations  on  Botany.  N ew  Edition, 

improved  j with  22  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
7s.  6d.  J or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  12s. 

Conyheare  and  Howson. — The  Life  and 

Epistles  of  Saint  Paul:  Comprising  a 

complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and 
a Tranalation  of  hia  Epiatloa  inserted  in 
Chronological  Order.  By  the  Rev.  W-  d. 
CoNTBKAES,  M.A.,  Uto  FcUow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridsc  ; and  the  Rev . J.  S. 
lIowBOjt,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool.  With 40  Engravings 
on  Steel  and  100  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  4to. 
price  £2.  8s. 

Copland. — A Dictionary  of  Practical 

^redicino:  Comprising  General  Pathology, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Disorders  es- 
pecially incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and 
to  tlie  different  Epochs  of  Life ; with  nume- 
rous approved  Formulae  of  the  Medicines 
recommended.  By  Jamkb  Copland,  M.D., 
Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Lying* ill  Hospital,  Ac.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 
price  £3 ; and  Parts  X.  to  XVI.  4s.  6d.  each. 

The  Children’s  Own  Sunday-Book.  By 

JuiJA  Corner,  Author  of  (Jufi/ioMi  on 
the  History  of  Europe.  With  Two  Illustra- 
tions. Square  fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Cresy.— An  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Historical, Theoretical,  and  Praeliral. 
By  Edward  Crest,  F.S.A.,  C.E.  Illus- 
trated by  upwards  of  J^OOO  W oodcuts, 
explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery, 
and  Constructions  which  come  under  tlie 
direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  8vo. 
price  £3. 13e.  6d. 

The  Cricket-Field;  or,  the  Science  and 

History  of  the  Game  of  Cricket.  By  the 
Author  of  Principles  of  Scientific  Batlina. 
Second  Edition,  greatly  improved;  with 
Plates  and  W'oodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 
half-bound. 

Lady  Cnet’s  Invalid’s  Book.  — The  In- 
valid'. Own  Book  I A Collection  of  Reeipes 
from  various  Books  and  various  Countries. 
By  I ho  Honourable  Lai)T  Ccbt.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3f.  6d. 
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Dale.— The  Domestic  Liturgy  and  Family 

Cliaplain,  in  Two  Parts : Tlie  First  Part 
being  Church  Services  adapted  for  Domestic 
with  Prayers  for  everyday  of  the  week, 
selectedexi  lusivcly  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate 
Seruion  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  By 
tiie  Rev.  Thomas  Dalk,  M.A.,  Canon  Re«i- 
(U'utiary  of  St.  Paul’s.  Second  Edition. 
Post ‘Uo.  price  21s.  cloth;  31s.  6d.  calf; 
or  £2.  10s.  morocco. 

^ ,,  f The  Family  CHAPtAiN,  12s. 

Separately  ] 

(.  TheDomestic  Litc  eg  y,  lOa.Gd, 

Delabeche.  — The  Geological  Observer. 

By  Sir  HEiniY  T.  Delabeche,  F.  K.S., 
Director-General  of  the  Geologic?al  Survey  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  New  Edition;  with 
numero'ia  Woodcuts.  8>o.  price  18s. 

Delabeche.— Report  on  the  Geology  of 

Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.  By 
Sir  IJenky  T.  Delabeche, F.R.S., Director- 
General  of  the  Qeoloeieal  Suney.  With 
Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  Plates.  8vo. 
price  14s. 

De  la  Rive.— A Treatise  on  Electricity, 
in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  la  Rive, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  In 
Two  Volumes,  with  numerous  Wood  En- 
• gravings.  VoL  1.  8vo.  price  18s. 

Discipline.  By  the  Author  of  “ Letters 

to  my  Unknown  Friends,’*  &c.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.  18mo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Eastlake.— Materials  for  a History  of  Oil 
Painting.  By  Sir  CnaiiLES  Lock  Eastlake, 
F.R.S.,  F.S..\.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  8to.  price  16s. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ; or,  a Visit  to  a 

Religious  Sceptic.  Fifth  and cAeaper  Edition. 
Fcp.  Sto.  price  6s. 

A Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by 

its  Author : Being  a Rejoinder  to  Professor 
Newman’s /hyVy ; Including  a full  Exomi- 
nation  of  that  Writer’s  Criticism  on  the 
Character  of  Clirist ; and  a Chapter  on  tlio 
Aspects  and  Pretensions  of  Modern  Deism. 
St  coud  EdUiy  B,  revised.  Post  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Jhe  Englishman’s  Greek  Concordance  of 

the  New  Testament : Being  an  Attempt  at  a 
Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and 
tlie  English  Text* ; including  a Concordance 
to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek- 
English  and  EngUvh  Gn*ek.  New  Edition, 
with  a new  Index.  Royal  8vo.  price  42s. 


The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 

Concordance  of  the  Old  Testament:  Being 
an  Attempt  at  a Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations  ; 
with  Indexes,  a List  of  the  Proper  Names 
and  their  occurrences,  Ac.  2 vols.  royal 
8vo.  £3.  18s.  Gd. ; large  paper,  £4.  14s.  6d. 

Ephemera.  — A Handbook  of  Angling; 

Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
fishing,  Salmon  fishing;  with  the  Natural 
Uistory  of  River  Fish,  and  the  best  modes 
of  Catching  them.  By  Ephembba.  Third 
and  cheaper  Edition,  corrected  and  im- 
proved ; with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Ephemera.— The  Book  of  the  Salmon: 

Comprising  the  Tlieory,  Principles,  and 
Practice  of  Fly-fishing  for  Salmon  \ Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in 
the  Empire;  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  all  its  known  Habits  described,  and 
the  best  way  of  artificially  Breeding  it  ex- 
plained. With  numerous  coloured  Engrav- 
ings. By  Ephemera;  assisted  by  Ardrew 
VorKG.*  Fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured  Plates, 
price  14s. 

W.  Erskine,  Esq.  — Histoiy  of  India 

under  Baber  and  Humiyun,  the  First  Two 
Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Taimur.  By 
William  Ebskwb,  Esq.,  Editor  of  ifcMmi-s 
of  the  Emperor  Buber*  8vo.  price  32s. 

Faraday  (Professor).  — The  Subject- 

Matter  of  Six  Iiectures  on  the  Non-MetalJio 
Elements,  delivered  before  the  Members  of 
the  Royal  Institution  in  1852,  by  Professor 
Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R  S.,  &o.  Arranged  by 
permission  from  the  Lecturer’s  Notes  by 
J.  Scofperr,  M.B.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  Gd. 

Norway  in  1848  and  1849 ; Contain- 
ing Rambles  among  the  Fjelds  and  Fjords 
of  the  Central  and  Western  District.*  ; 
and  including  Remarks  on  its  Political,  Mili- 
tary, Ecclesiastical,  and  Social  Organisation. 
By  Thomas  Forester,  Esq.  ; and  Lieu- 
tenant M.  8.  Biddllph,  Royal  Artillery. 
With  Map,  Woodcuts,  and  Plates.  8vo.  1^. 

Francis.  — Annals,  Anecdotes,  and 

Legends : A Chronicle  of  Life  Assurance. 
By  John  Fraxcib,  Author  of  The  Uistorp 
of  the  Bank  of  Englandtk^.  Post  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

FuUom.— The  Marvels  of  Science  and 

their  Testimony  to  Holy  Writ : A Popular 
Syetem  of  the  Sciences.  By  S.  W’.  Fpllom, 
Esq.  Tile  Eighth  and  cheaper  Edition  ; 
wiili  numerous  lllustnitiona.  Post  Svo. 
price  5s. 
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NEW  \VORKS  IKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  br  Bolton  Cobney,  Esq.  Illustrated 
bj  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by 
Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  8to.  cloth,  21s.;  moroccx),  £1.  16s. 

Gosse.  — A Naturalist's  Sojourn  in 
Jamaica.  By  P.  U.  Qossb,  Es<].  With 
Plates.  Post  8ro.  price  14e. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Greg’s  Contributions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review. — Essays  on  Political  and 
Social  Science.  Contributed  chiefly  to  the 
Kdinburgh  Retierc,  By  WlLLlAM  R.  Gbeq. 
2 vols.  bvo.  price  2-ts. 

Gurney.— Historical  Sketches ; illustrat- 

ing  some  ^lemorablo  Events  and  Epochs, 
from  A.D.  1,400  to  a.d.  1,5^16.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Hampden  Gcbney,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Marylebone.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Gwilt— AnEncyclopsediaofArchitecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
Joseph  CiWiLV.  Illustrated  with  more  than 
One  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  from 
Designs  by  J.  8.  Owilt.  Third  Edition 
(1864).  8vo.  price  42s. 

Sidney  Hall’s  General  Large  Library 

Atlas  of  Fifty-three  Maps  (sire.  20  in.  by 
16  in.),  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries 
carefully  coloured;  and  nn  Alphabetical  In- 
dex of  dl  the  Names  contained  in  the  Maps. 
New  Edition,  corrected  from  the  best  and 
most  recent  Authorities  ; with  the  Railways 
laid  down  and  many  entirely  new  Maps. 
Colombier  4to.  price  £5.  5s.  lialf-russia. 

Hamilton.  — Discussions  in  Philosophy 

and  Literatim^  Education  and  University 
Refonn.  Chiefly  from  the  EiHnburgh  Review  ; 
correctcil,  vindicated,  enlarged,  in  Notes  and 
Appendices.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Bart.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions. 
8vo.  price  21s. 

Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Life  of  Luther, 

in  Forty  eight  Historical  Engravings.  By 
Gustav  K6nio.  With  Explanations  by 
Archdeacon  Habe.  Square  crown  8vo. 

[/fl  the  press. 

Harrison.— The  Light  of  the  Forge ; or, 

Couiwls  drawn  from  the  Sick-Bed  of  E.  M. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Harrison, 

Rector  of  Birch,  Kswx,  and  Domestic  Chap- 
lain to  n.R.II.  the  Duclicps  of  Cambridge. 
With  2 Woodcuts.  P'cp.  8vo.  price  5s. 


Harry  Hieover.  — The  Hunting-Field. 
By  Habby  Hieoveb.  With  Two  PluUrs — 
One  representing  The  Right  Sort ; the  other, 
The  Wrong  Sort.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 


Harry  Hieover.  — Practical  Horseman- 
ship. By  Uabby  Hisovbb.  WTth  2 Plates 
— One  representing  Going  tike  Workmen  ; the 
other,  Gouig  like  Muffs,  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 
half-bound. 


Harry  Hieover.— The  Stud,  for  Practical 

Purposes  and  Practical  Men : being  a Guide 
to  the  Choice  of  a Horse  for  use  more  timn 
for  show.  By  Uabby  Hieoveb.  With  2 
Plates — One  representing  A prt  ttg  good  sort 
for  most  purposes  i the  other,  Ragther  a bad 
SOI  t for  ang  purpose.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  lialf- 
bound. 


Harry  Hieover.  — The  Pocket  and  the 

Stud ; or,  Practical  Hints  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Stable.  By  Uabby  Hieoveb. 
Second  Edition ; with  Portrait  of  the  Author 
on  liU  furouritc  Horse  i/urfr^iriM.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  5s.  half- bound. 

Harry  Hieover.-Stable  Talk  and  Tablj 

Talk  j or.  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen; 
By  Harry  Hieoveb.  New  Edition,  2 vols. 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  24a. 


Haydon.— The  Life  of  Benjamin  Robert 

Haydon,  Uistorical  Painter,  from  his  Auto- 
biography and  Journals.  Edited  and  com- 
piled by  Tom  Taylob,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Esq. ; late  Fellow'  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  and  late  Professor  ofthe  Engltsli 
Language  and  Literature  in  University  Cob 
lege,  London.  Second  Edition,  with  Addi- 
tions and  an  Index.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  price 
31s.  Gd. 

Haydn’s  Book  of  Dignities : Containing 

Rolls  of  the  Oflicial  Personages  ofthe  BritUh 
Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earlie&t 
Periods  to  the  Present  Time;  Compiled 
chiefly  from  tlie  Records  of  the  Public 
Ollices.  Together  witli  the  Sovereigns  of 
Eurojx*,  from  the  foundation  of  their  re- 
spective States ; tlio  Peerage  and  Nobility  of  I 
Cireat  Britain,  and  numerous  other  Lists. 
Being  a New  Edition,  unproved  and  conti- 
nued, of  Bcatson’s  Political  Index.  Bv 
JosEi'ii  Haydn,  Compiler  of  The  Jjicliona^ 
of  JJuteSf  and  other  Works.  8vo.  price  26s. 
^U'bouud. 
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Sir  John  Herschel.— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy.  By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Hekschkl, 
Bart.  &c.  New  Edition  ; with  Plates  and 
Wood  Engrayings.  8ro.  price  18s. 

HilL— Travels  in  Siberia.  By  S.  S.  Hill, 

Esq.  Author  of  Tt  avels  on  the  of 

the  Biiitic.  With  a large  coloured  Jlap  of 
Euro|>can  and  Asiatic  Kussia.  2 toU.  post 
8vo.  price  24s. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 
Society  t With  a Qlance  at  Bad  Habits. 
Kcw  Edition,  rerUed  (with  Additions)  by  a 
Lady  of  Hank.  Fi'p.Sro.  price  llulf-a-Crow  u. 

Hole— Prize  Essay  on  the  History  and 

Management  of  Literary,  Scientific,  and 
Mechanics’  Institutions,  and  esjioeially  how 
far  they  may  be  dcTcloped  and  combined  so 
as  to  promote  the  Moral  Well  being  and 
Industry  of  the  Country.  By  Ja^ks  IIole, 
Hon.  Stvrctary  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of 
Mechanics’  Institutes.  Sro.  price  5s. 

Lord  Holland’s  Memoirs— Memoirs  of 
the  Whig  Party  during  my  Time.  By 
Heket  Richabd  Lobd  Hollakd.  Edited 
bv  hisSon,  Henbt  Edwabd  LobdUolland. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  post  8vo.  price  Os.  6d.  each. 

Lord  Holland’s  Foreign  Reminiscences. 
Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Edwaud  Lord 
Holland.  Second  Edition ; with  Fac* 
simile.  Post  8to.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Holland.— Chapters  on  Mental  Physio- 
logy. By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart., 
F.R.S.,  rhysician-Extruordinary  to  the 
Queen;  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  HU 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.  Founded 
chiefiy  on  Chapters  contained  in  Medical 
Notes  and  Itfjtections  by  the  same  Author. 
8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Hook.— The  Last  Days  of  Onr  Lord’s 

Ministry:  A Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
princip^  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By 
Walter  Farquhab  Hook,  D.D.,  Cliaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s, 

Hooker  and  Amott— The  British  Flora ; 

Comprising  the  Phaenogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  Tlie  Sixth  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections  j and  nu- 
merous Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous Flauts,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  &c.,  and  G.  A. 
Walker- a\i  nott,  LL.H.,  F.L.S.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  price  14e. ; with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  21s. 


Hooker.— Kew  Gardens;  or,  a Popular 

Guido  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Kew.  Br  Sir  W illiak  Jackson  Hooker, 
K.H.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.A.,  and  L.S.,  Ac.  Ac. 
Director.  New  Edition ; with  numerous 
Wood  Engrarings.  16mo.  price  Sixpence. 

Home.— An  Introduction  to  the  Critical 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. By  Thomas  Hartwell  Houne, 
B.I).  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ; Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul’s.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  eorrec-ted  ; with  numerous  Maps  and 
Facsimiles  of  Biblical  Manuscripts.  5 vols 
8vo.  price  63s. 

Horae.-A  Compendious  Introduction  to 

the  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  XhomaS 
Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.,  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Being  an  Aimlys.6  of 
hU  Introduction  to  ike  Critical  I^udy  and 
Knowledye  of  the  Holy  ScriUures.  New 
Edition,  corrected  andenlarged  ; with  Maps 
and  other  Engravings.  I2mo.  price  9s. 

Howitt  (A.  M.)  — An  Art-Student  in 

Munich.  By  Anna  Mary  Howitt.  2 
vols.  post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Howitt.-The  Children's  Year.  By  Mary 

Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations,  engraved 
by  John  Absolon,  from  Original  Designs  by 
.^na  Mary  Howitt.  Squarel6mo. price  5s. 

William  Howitt’s  Boy’s  Country  Book ; 

Being  the  Real  Life  of  a Country  Boy, 
written  by  himself ; exhibiting  all  the  Amuse- 
ments, Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Cliildreii 
in  the  Country.  New  Edition;  with  10 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  Gs. 

Howitt  — The  Rural  Life  of  England. 

By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  revised;  with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams  ; Uniform  with  y.sita 
to  Remarkable  Places.  Medium  8vo.  21». 

Howitt.— Visits  to  Remarkable  Places; 
Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustra- 
tive of  Striking  Passages  in  Englibli  HUtory 
and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New 
Edition,  with  40  W'oodcuU.  Medium  8vo. 
price  21s. 

8BCOND  SBRIES,  cliitffly  in  the 
Counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
with  a Stroll  along  the  Border.  Witli  up- 
wards of  40  Woodcuts.  Medium  8vo.  21s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AUD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Hudson.— Plain  Directions  for  Making 

WiUs  in  Conformity  with  the  Law ; with  a 
clear  Expedition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  Personal  Estate  in  the  ease 
of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much 
useful  information.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq., 
late  of  the  Ijegacy  Duty  Office,  London. 
New  and  enlarged  Edition ; including  the 
prorisions  of  the  Wills  Act  Amendment 
Act  of  1852  (introduced  by  Lord  St. 
Leonard's).  Fop,  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Hudson.  — The  Executor*s  Guide.  By 
J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  New  and  enlarged 
Edition;  with  the  Addition  of  Directions 
for  paying  Succession  Duties  on  lU'al  Pro- 
perty under  Wills  and  Intestacies,  and  a 
Table  for  finding  the  Values  of  Annuities  and 
the  Amount  of  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty 
thereon.  Fcp.  8to.  price  6s. 

Hnlbert.— The  Gospel  Revealed  to  Job ; 

or,  Patriarchal  Faith  illustrated  in  Thirty 
li^tures  on  the  principal  Passages  of  the 
Book  of  Job:  With  Explanatory,  Illustra- 
tive, and  Critical  Notes.  Bv  the  Rev.  C. 
A.  Hulbeet,  M.A.  8vo.  price  12s. 

Humbley.— Journal  of  a Cavalry  Officer : 

Including  the  memorable  Sikh  Campaign  of 
1845-6.  By  W.  W.  W.  Humbley,  M.A. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Fellow  of  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  ; Captain, 
9th  Queen's  Royal  Lancers.  \Vith  Plans 
and  Map.  Royal  8vo.  price  21s. 

Humboldt’s  Aspects  of  Nature.  Trans- 
lated, with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs. 
Sabine.  New  Edition.  16mo.  price  6s. : 
or  in  2 vols.  3s.  Gd.  each,  cloth;  2s.  6d. 
each,  sewed. 

Humboldt’s  Cosmos.  Translated,  with 
the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs.  Sabine. 
Tols.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  llalf-a-Crown  each, 
sewed  ; 3s.  6d.  each,  cloth  : or  in  post  8ro. 
12s.  6d,  each,  cloth.  Vol.  III.  post  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  cloth : or  in  16mo.  Part  1.2s.  6d. 
sewed,  3s.  Gd.  cloth ; and  Part  II.  3s.  sewed, 
4e.  cloth. 

Humphreys.— Sentiments  and  Similes  of 

Shakspeare:  A Classified  Selection  of  Similes, 
Definitions,  Descriptions,  atul  other  remark- 
able Passages  in  Sliakspeare’s  Plays  and 
Poems.  With  an  elaborately  illuminated 
border  in  the  characteristic  stjle  of  the 
Klizabetlian  Period,  massive  carved  covers, 
and  other  Embellishments,  designed  and 
executed  by  H.  N.  HuMriiEKTS.  Square 
post  8vo.  price  2 Is. 


Hunt.  — Resesu-ches  on  Light  in  its 

Clu'mical  Relation.  ; embracing  a Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Piiotograpliio  Processes. 
By  Robsbt  IIl-.nt,  F.U.S.,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Metropolitan  School  'of 
Science.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  re- 
Tised ; with  extensive  Additions,  a Plate, 
and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Jameson.  — A Commonplace  Book  of 

Thoughts,  Jlemorics,  and  Fancies,  Original 
and  Selected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and  Character  ; 
Part  11.  Literature  and  Art.  By  Mrs. 
Jameson.  With  Etcliings  and  AVoorl  En- 
gravings. Square  crown  Svo.  [Juit  ready. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Saints 

and  Martyrs.  Forming  the  First  Scries  of 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  Second  Edition  ; 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  and  IG  Etehinga 
by  the  Author,  Square  crown  Svo.  price  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  Legends  of  the  Monastic 

Orders,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts. 
Forming  the  Second  Scries  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  ,4  t.  Second  Edition,  corrected 
and  enlarged;  with  11  Etchings  by  the 
Author,  aud  88  Woodcuts,  Square  crown 
Svo.  price  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 

as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Forming 
the  Tliird  Scries  of  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art.  With  65  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and 
152  Wood  Engravings.  Square  crown  Svo. 
price  2Ss. 

Lord  Jeffrey’s  Contributions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review.  A New  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  with  a Portrait  en- 
graved by  Uenry  Robinson,  and  a Vignette 
View  of  Craigerook  engraved  by  J.  Cousen. 
Square  crown  Svo.  21s.  cloth  j or  30s.  calf. 

Also  a LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  3 
vols.  Svo.  price  42s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Entire  Works : 

With  Life  by  Bishop  IIebeb.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Rev.  Chables  Page  Eden, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Now 
complete  in  Ten  Volumes  Svo.  price  Half-a- 
Guinea  each. 

Jesse.  — Russia  and  the  War.  By 

Captniii  Jksse  (late  Utmttached),  -iuthor 
of  Mumiy's  Uandhook  for  &c.  With 

a Plan  of  the  Town  and  Harbotir  of  Sebas- 
tapool,  shewing  the  Batteries  and  Ap- 
proaolies.  Crown  Svo.  price  2s.  6d, 
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Johnston.— A New  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, DcscriptiTC,  Physical,  Statistical,  and 
Histurieal : Forming  a complete  General 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  JJy  Alexa>deb 
Keitu  Johnstox,  F.R.S  E.,  F.R.G.S., 
F.G.S.,  Geographer  at  Edinburgh  in  Ordi- 
nary to  Her  Majesty.  In  One  Volume  of 
1,440  pages;  comprising  nearly  60,000 
Names  of  Places.  8yo.  price  3Gs.  cloth;  or 
half-bound  in  russia,  41s. 

Kemble.— The  Saxons  in  England:  A 

History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By 
Jonx  Mit^ell  Kemble,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S  , 
Ac.  2 voU.  8vo.  price  28s. 

Kent.  — Aletheia ; or,  the  Doom  of 

Mythology.  With  other  Poems.  By 
■William’  Chamles  Makk  Kbxt.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Kippis’s  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Psalms 

for  Public  a:id  Private  Worship.  New 
Edition ; including  a New  Supplement  by 
the  Key.  Edmuxp  Kell,  M.A.  18mo. 
price  4o.  cloth ; or  4s.  6d.  roan. 

Eirby  and  Spence’s  Introduction  to 

Entomology;  or,  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects  : Comprising  an  account 
of  noxious  and  useful  Insects,  of  their  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations, 
Societies,  Motions,  Noi-es,  Hybernation, 
Instinct,  Ac.  Now  Edition.  2 toIs.  8to. 
with  Plates,  price  31s.  6d. 

Kirby.— The  Life  of  the  Rev.  William 

Kirby,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Barham ; Author  of 
one  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  and  Joint- 
Author  of  the  Introduction  to  Entomology. 
By  the  Rev.  Johx  Fkeemax,  M.A.,  With 
Portrait,  Vignette,  and  Facsimile.  8vo. 
price  15s. 

The  Lady  Una  and  her  Queendom;  or, 

Reform  at  the  Bight  End.  By  the  Author 
of  Home  Truth*  for  Home  Feace^  Ac.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  7s. 

liaing's  (S.)  Observations  on  the  Social 

and  Political  State  of  Denmark  and  the 
Duchies  of  Slcswick  and  Holstein  in  1851 ; 
Being  the  Third  Series  of  Eote*  of  a Traveller. 
Svo.  price  12s. 

Laing's  (S.)  Observations  on  the  Social 

and  Political  State  of  the  European  People 
in  18-18  and  1849:  Being  the  Second  Series 
of  EoUi  of  a Traveller.  8vo.  price  ] 4s. 

The  EiTsl  in  16mo.  price  2s.  6d. 


Dr.  Latham  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart 

Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine:  Di.Hcases  of  the  Heart.  ByP.  M, 
Latham,  M.D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
the  Queen.  New  !kdition.  2 toIs.  12mo« 
price  16s. 


Mrs.  R.  Lee’s  Elements  of  Natural  His 

tory ; or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology  : Com 
prising  the  Principles  of  Classification,  inter 
epers(^  with  amusing  and  instructive  Ac 
counts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals 
New  Edition,  enlarged,  with  niunerous  addi 
tional  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 


L.  E.  L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landon  ; comprising  the  Imyro* 
risalricet  the  Venetian  Bracelet^  the  Golden 
Violety  the  Tioubadour^oxiCi  Poetical  Remains. 
New  Edition  ; with  2 Vignettes  by  B.  Doyle. 
2 vols.  16mo.  10s.  cloth ; morocco,  21s. 


Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed  to  a 

Friend.  By  the  Autlior  of  LtUert  to  My 
Unknown  Friends^  Ac.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.  By  a 

Lady,  Authorof  Letter*  on  Ilappineu.  Fourth 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Lindley.— The  Theory  of  Horticulture ; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  principal 
Operations  of  Oardenin);  upon  Physiological 
Principles.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.K.S. 
New  Kdition,  rerised  and  impror jd  j with 
Wood  KngrsTings.  8ro.  [/«  tlu  piM. 


Dr.  John  Lindley's  Introduction  to 

Botany.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
copious  Additions.  2 voU.  Svo.  with  Six 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  24s. 

Linwood.— Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  sivo 

Florilegium  e lusibus  poetiois  diversorum 
Oxoniensium  Greccis  et  Latinis  decerptum. 
Curante  Otlielmo  Likwood,  M.A.  .£dis 
Chrisli  Alummo.  Svo.  price  14s. 


Dr.Little  onDeformities.— On  the  Nature 

and  Treatment  of  Deformities  of  the  Human 
Frame.  By  W.  J.  Littlb,  M.D.,  Physician 
to  the  London  Hospital,  Founder  of  the 
Royal  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Ac.  With  160 
Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.  8vo.  price  16s. 
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NEW  WORKS  Ain>  NEW  EDITIONS 


LARDNER’S  CABINET  CYCLOPiEDIA 


Of  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Natural  History,  and  Manufactures  i 
A Series  of  Original  Works  by 


Sir  John  Hrrschbl, 

Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Robert  Southey, 

Sir  Datio  Brewster, 


Thomas  Kbiohtlby, 
John  Forster, 

Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Thomas  Moors 


Bishop  Thirlwall, 

The  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig, 

J.  C.  L.  Dr  Sismondi, 

John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  G.S. 


And  other  Eminent  Writers. 

Complete  in  133  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth.  Nineteen  Gntneas. 
The  Works  teparateljf,  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  snd  Sixpence  each  Volume. 


A List  of  the  Works  composinff  the  Cabinet  Ctclop.£Dia  : — * 


1,  Bell’s  History  of  Russia 3 vols.  10s.  6d. 

5.  Bell’s  Lirca  of  British  Poets.. 3 vols.  7s. 

8.  Brewster’s  Optics 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

4.  Cooley’s  Maritime  and  Inland 

Discovery  3 vols.  10s.  6d 

6.  Crowe’s  History  of  France. ...  8 vols.  lOs.  6d.  | 

6.  De  Morgan  on  Probabilities  ..  1 vol.  3s.  6d.  | 

7.  De  Sismondi’s  History  of  the 

Italian  Republics 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

8.  De  Sisraondi’s  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire 3 vols.  7s. 

9.  Donovan’s  Chemistry 1 vol.  3s.  6d- 

10.  Donovan’s  Domestic  Economy, 3 vols.  7s. 

11.  Dunham’s  Spain  and  Portugal,  5 vols.  17s.  6d. 

13.  Dunham’s  Historyof  Denmark, 

Sweden,  and  Norway 3 vols.  lOs.  6d. 

18.  Dunham’s  History  of  Poland..  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

14.  Dunham’s  Germanic  Empire. . 3 vols.  10s.6d. 

15.  Dunham’s  Europe  during  the 

Middle  Ages 4 vols.  14s. 

16.  Dunham’s  British  Dramatists,  3 vols.  7s. 

17.  Dunhsm’s  Lives  of  Early 

Writers  of  Great  Britain  ..  1 vol.  3t.  6d. 

18.  Fergus’s  History  of  the  United 

States  3 vols.  7a. 

19.  Fosbroke’sGrecianand  Roman 

Antiquities  3 vols.  7s. 

SO.  Forster’s  Lives  of  the  States- 
men of  the  Commonwealth,  5 vote.  17s.  6d. 

21.  Gleig’s  Lives  of  British  Mili- 
tary Commanders 3 vols.  10s.  6d. 

32.  Grattan’s  History  of  the 

Netherlands 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

23.  Henslow’s  Botany 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

24.  Ilerschel’s  Astronomy 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

25.  Herschel’s  Discourse  on  Na- 

tural Philosophy 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

20.  Historyof  Rome 2 vols.  7s.  | 

27.  Histor)'  of  Switzerland 1 vol.  3s.  6d.  | 

38.  Holland’s  Manufactures  in  ' 

Metal  3 vols.  10s.  6d.  | 

29.  James’s  Livesof  Foreign  States-  | 

men 5 vols.  17s.  6d. 

80.  Hater  and  Ijirdner’s  Mechanics,  I vol.  3s.  6d. 

81.  Keightley’sOutKncsof  History, I vol.  3s.  6d. 

12.  Lardner’s  Arithmetic  1 vol.  3s.  Cd. 

88.  Lardner’b  Geometry 1 vol.  8s.  6d.  I 


84.  Lardner  on  Heat 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

85.  Lardner’s  Hydrostatics  and 

Pneumatics  1 voL  8s.  6d. 

36.  I.ardner  and  Walker’s  Electri- 

city and  Magnetism  2 vols.  7s. 

37.  Mackintosh,  F'orster,  and 

Courtenay’s  Lives  of  British 
Statesmen 7 vols.  34s.  6<L 

38.  Mackintosh, W’alluce, and  Bell’s 

History  of  England 10  vols.  35s. 

39.  Montgomeri’  aud  Shelley’s 

eminent  Italian,  Spanish, 

and  Portuguese  Authors  . 3 vols.  10s.  6<L 

40.  Moore’s  History  of  Ireland  ..4  vols.  14s. 

41.  Nicolas’s  Chronology  of  Hist.  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

43.  Phillips’s  Treatise  on  Geology,  2 voU.  7s, 

43.  Powell’s  History  of  Natural 

Philosophy 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

44.  Porter’s  Treatise  on  the  Manu- 

nufaoture  of  Silk I vol.  3s.  6d. 

45.  Porter’s  Manufactures  of  Por- 

celain and  Glass  I vol.  3s.  6d. 

46.  Roscoe’s  British  Lawyers  ....1  vol.  3s. 6d. 

47.  Scott’s  History  of  Scotland  ....  3 vols.  7s. 

48.  Shelley’s  Lives  of  eminent 

French  Authors 3 vols.  7s. 

49.  Shuckard  and  Swainson’s  Insects,  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

50.  Southey’s  Lives  of  British 

Admirals 5 vols.  17s.  6d. 

51.  Stebbing’s  Church  History. ...2  vols.  7s. 

52.  Stebbing’s  History  of  the 

Reformation 2 vols.  7s. 

53.  Swainson’s  Discourse  ou  Na- 

tural History 1 vol.  3s  6d. 

54.  Swainson’s  Natural  History  & 

Classifleation  of  Animals  ..  1 vol.  St.  6<L 

55.  Swainsou’s  Habits  & Instincts 

of  Animals 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

56.  Swainson’s  Birds 3 vols.  7t. 

57.  Swainson’s  Fish,  Reptiles,  &c.  2 vols.  7s. 

68.  Swainson’s  Quadrupeds 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

69.  Swainson’s  Shells  and  Shell-fish,  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

60.  Swainson’s  Animals  in  Mena- 

geries   1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

61.  Swainson’s  Taxidermy  and 

Biography  of  Zoologists. ...  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

62.  Tbirlwall’s  Historyof  Greece.  .8  vols.  28s. 
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prBUSHXD  BY  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  aki>  CO. 


Litton— The  Church  of  Christ,  in  its 

Idea,  Attributes,  and  Ministry : With  a 
particular  Reference  to  the  Controversy  on 
the  ijubject  between  RoinanUta  and  Fro* 
tcstants.  By  the  Ror.  Edwaxd  Artuck 
Littox,  M.A.,  VicO'Principal  of  St.  Edmund 
HoU,  Oxford.  8vo.  price  16s. 

Loch. —A  Practical  Legal  Guide  for 

Sailors  and  Merchants  durini^  War  t Com- 
prising Blockade,  Captors,  Cartel,  Colours, 
Contraband,  Droits  of  Admiralty,  Flag 
Share,  Freight,  Head  Money,  Joint  Capture, 
Neutrals  and  Neutral  Territory,  Prixea, 
Recapture  of  Property  of  Ally,  Rescue, 
Right  of  Visit  and  Search,  Salvage,  Derelict, 
Trading  with  the  Enemy,  Orders  in  Council, 
Ac.,  Prise  Act,  Proclamation  as  to  Colours. 
With  Appendices  containing  the  Orders  in 
Council  and  other  Ofiicial  Documents 
relating  to  the  Present  War.  By  William 
Adam  Locii,  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lin* 
cohrs  Inn.  8vo.  price  9s.  6d. 

Lorimer’s  (C.)  Letters  to  a Tonng  Master 

Mariner  on  some  Subjects  connected  with 
his  calling.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.6d. 

Loudon’s  Self-Instruction  for  Young 
Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiffs, Land  Stewards, 
and  Farmers  j in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping, 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  Practical  Trigono* 
met  ry,  Mechanics,  Land-SurTeyiiig,I.«Vinling, 
Planning  and  Mapping,  Architectural  Draw* 
ing,  and  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspec* 
tive  ; W'lth  Examples  shewing  their  appLica* 
tions  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Pur- 
poses; a Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Woodcuts. 
8to.  price  7».  6d. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopeedia  of  Gardening; 

comprising  the  Tlieory  and  Practice  of  Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and 
Landscape  Gardening:  Including  all  the 
latest  improvements  ; a General  History  of 
Gardening  in  all  Countries;  a Statistical 
View  of  its  Present  State ; and  Suggestions 
for  its  Future  Progress  in  the  Briti^  Isles. 
With  many  hundr^  Woodcuts.  New  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  improved  by  Mrs. 
Loudoh.  8vo.  price  60s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Trees  and 

Shrubs ; or,  the  Arboretum  H Fruticetum 
Brilannicum  abridged : Containing  tliellardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native 
and  Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly 
Described  ; with  their  Propagation,  Culture, 
and  Uses  in  the  Arts  ; ana  with  Engravings 
of  nearly  all  the  Species.  Adapted  for  the 
use  of  N urserymen,  Gardeners,and  Foresters. 
With  about  2,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  60s. 


Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture ; 

comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Valuatiou,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of  Landed  Property, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture; Including  all  the  latest  Improve- 
menta,  a general  History  of  Agriculture  in 
nil  Countries,  a Statistical  V iew  of  its  present 
State,  and  Suggestions  for  its  future  progress 
iu  the  British  Isles.  New  Edition ; with 
1,100  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  60s. 

London’s  Encyclopsedia  of  Plants,  in- 

eluding  all  wliich  are  now  found  in,  or 
have  been  introduced  into,  Great  Britain: 
Giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied 
by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  and 
elcmontarj*  details,  as  may  enable  a beginner, 
who  is  a mere  English  reader,  to  discover 
the  name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find 
in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information 
respecting  it  which  is  useful  and  interesting. 
New  Edition,  corrected  throughout  and 
brought  down  to  the  year  1855,  by  Mrs. 
Loudox  aud  Geoijoe  Dox,  Esq.,  F.L.8.  &e., 
8vo,  \_In  the  Sjiring, 

Loudon’s  Encyclopasdia  of  Cottage, 

Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furoituro: 
containing  numerous  Designs,  from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm 
Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 
Buildings ; Country  Inns,  Public  Houses, 
and  Parochial  Schools;  with  the  requisite 
Fittings-up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  ana 
appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden 
Scenery  : Each  Design  accom))nnied  by 

Analytical  and  CriticM  Remarks.  New 
Edition,  edite<l  by  Mrs.  Loudon  ; with  more 
than  2,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  63s. 

Loudon’s  Hortns  Britannicus ; or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  culti- 
vated in,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  An 
entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout; 
With  a Supplement,  including  all  the  New 
Phiuta,  and  a New  General  Index  to  the 
whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon; 
a^’Msted  by  W.  U.  Baxter  and  David 
Wooster.  8to.  price  31s.  6d. — The  Sup- 
plement separately,  price  1-k. 

Mrs.  Loudon’s  Amateur  Gardener’s 

Cfilendar:  Being  a Monthly  Guide  as  to 
what  should  be  avoided  as  well  as  wliat 
should  be  done,  in  a Garden  in  each  Month  ; 
with  plain  Rules  hotc  to  do  whatie  requisite ; 
Directions  for  Laying  Out  aud  Planting 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  Plca-ure 
Grounds,  and  Shrubberies ; and  a short 
Account,  in  each  Month,  of  tlie  Quadrupeds, 
Birds,  and  Insects  then  most  injurious  to 
Gardens.  IGino.  with  Woodcuts,  price7s.6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  AM)  NEW  EDITIONS 


Mrs.  Loudon’s  Lady’s  Country  Compa- 
nion j or,  llow  to  pnjoy  a Country  Life 
Rationally.  Fourth  Edition  j with  Plates 
and  Wood  EngraTings.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Low.— A Treatise  on  the  Domesticated 

Animalsof  theBritish  Islands:  Comprehend- 
ing the  Natural  and  Economical  ilistory  of 
Species  and  Varieties;  the  Description  of 
the  Properties  of  external  Form  ; and  Obscr- 
Tations  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Breeding.  By  D.  l^w,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E. 
With  Wood  Engrarings.  8vo.  price  25s. 

Low.— Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture ; 

comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  tlie 
Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Farm.  BvD  Low,  Esq. 
F.R.S.E  New  Edition  j with  200  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  price  21s. 

Macaulay,— Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 
T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.P.  Corrected  by  HiK- 
SELF.  8vo.  price  12s. 

Macaulay.  — The  History  of  England 

from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulay.  New 
Kdition.  VoU.  I.  and  11.  8ro.  price  32s. 

Mr.  Macaulay’s  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  Tlie  Edinburgh 
Kcyi'ow.  Four  Editions,  as  followa : — 

* 1.  Libkart  Euition  (the  Snenth),  in 
3 vols.  8to.  price  3Gs. 

2.  Complete  in  Oke  Volume,  with  Por- 
trait and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
8vo.  price  21s.  cloth ; or  30a.  calf, 

8.  A New  Edition,  in  3 toIs.  fcp.  8vo. 
price  21s. 

4.  People’s  Edition,  in  2 vola.  crown 
8vo.  price  8a.  cloth. 

Macaulay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with 

Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  Thomas 
Babinoton  Macaulay.  New  Edition. 
16mo,  price  4a.  6d.  cloth;  or  lOa.  6d. 
bound  in  morocco. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

With  numcroua  Illustrationa,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
George  Scarf,  Jun.,  and  engraved  by  Samuel 
Williama.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  price 
21a.  boarda  ; or  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Macdonald.  - Villa  Verocchio;  or,  the 

Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vmci:  A Tale.  By 
the  late  Diana  Louisa  Macdonald. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6a. 


Macintosh. — A Military  Tour  in 

Euroi>ean  Turkey,  the  Crimea,  and  on  the 
Eastern  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea : Including 
Routes  across  the  Balkan  into  Bulgaria, 
and  Excursions  in  the  Turkish,  Russian, 
and  Persian  Provinces  of  the  Caucasian 
Range;  with  Strategical  Observations  on 
the  Probable  Scene  of  the  Ojierations  of  the  - 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force.  Bv  Major- 
Gen.  A.  F.  Macintosh,  K.II.,  t.R.G.S., 
F.G.S.,  Commanding  Her  Majesty’s  Troops 
in  the  Ionian  Islands.  With  Maps.  2 vols. 
post  8vo.  price  21s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  History  of  Eng- 

land  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  final 
Kstablislunent  of  the  Reformation.  Library 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author’s  Son.  2 vols. 
8vo.  price  21s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  Miscellaneous 

Works  : Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.  Complete  in  One 
Volume ; wilh  Portrait  and  Vignette. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth;  or  80s. 
bound  in  calf. 

V Also  a NEW  EDITION,  in  3 vols. 
fop.  8vo.  price  21s. 

M'Culloch.  — A Dictionary,  Practical, 

Theoretical,  and  Ili.-torical,  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Navigation.  Illustrated 
with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M’Cl'lloch, 
Esq.  New  Edition  ; and  embracing  a large 
mass  of  new  and  important  Information  in 
regard  to  the  Tiiide,  Commercial  Law,  and 
Navigation  of  this  and  other  Countries, 
8vo.  price  60s.  cloth ; half-russia,  5os, 

M’Culloch.- A Dictionary,  Geographical, 

Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various 
Countries,  Places,  and  prineipal  Natural 
Objects  in  the  World.  By  J.  R.M’Culloch, 
Esq.  Illustrated  with  Six  large  Maps.  New 
Edition;  with  a Supplement,  comprising 
the  Population  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
Census  of  1851.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  63s. 

M’Culloch.— An  Account,  Descriptive 

and  .Statistical,  of  the  British  Empire ; 
Exhibiting  its  Extent,  Piiysical  Capacities, 
Population,  Industry,  and  Civil  and  Religious 
Institutions.  By  J.  R.  M’CiLtocu.  Esq. 
Fourth  Edition  (1854),  n-vised;  with  an 
Appendix  of  Tables.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  42s. 

Maitland.— The  Church  in  the  Cata- 
combs : A Description  of  the  Primitive 
Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepul- 
chral Remains.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Maitland.  New  Edition  ; with  many 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  14s. 
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Mrs.  Marcel’s  Conversations  on  Chemis- 
try, in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science 
are  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated  by 
Experiments.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improved.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  14s. 

Mrs.  Marcel’s  Conversations  on  Natural 

PliUosopliy,  in  which  the  Elements  of 
that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected  j with  ^3 
Plutes.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcel’s  Conversations  on  Political 

Economy,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  explained.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcel’s  Conversations  on  Vege- 
table Physiology  ; compreliending  the  Ele- 
ments of  Botany,  with  their  Application 
to  Agriculture.  New  Edition  j with  4 
Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  9s. 

Mrs.  Marcel’s  Conversations  on  Land 

and  Water,  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected  j with  a coloured  Map.  shewing 
the  comparative  Altitude  of  Mountains. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Martineau.- Church  History  inEngland: 

Being  a Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  Karliost  Times  to  tho 
period  of  the  Reformation.  By  tho  Rer. 
AuTurs  Mabtineau,  M.A.  lato  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  12mo.  price  6s. 

Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury ; con- 
sist ing  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief 
Notices  of  above  12,O00  Eminent  Persons  of 
AU  Ages  and  Nations,  from  tho  Earliest 
Period  of  History ; forming  a new  and  com- 
plete Dictionar}'  of  Universal  Biography. 
The  Eighth  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
and  brought  down  to  tho  close  of  the  year 
1853.  Fop.  8vo.  l(>s.  cloth  ; bound  in  roan, 
12s.;  calf  lettered,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder’s  Historical  Treasury;  com- 
prising a General  Introductory  Outline  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
and  a Series  of  sepumte  Histories  of  every 
principal  Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise, 
Frogrt'ss.  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Cliunicter  of  their  respe<  tivo  in- 
hobitaiits,  their  Religion,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, Ac.  Ac.  NewKilition;  revised  through- 
out and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 
Fep.Svo.  10s,  cloth  ; roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s.  6d. 


Maunder’s  Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury : A new  and  popular  Encyclopiedia  of 
Science  and  the  BcUcs-Lcttres ; including 
all  Branches  of  Science,  and  every  subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  cloth;  bound 
in  roan,  12s. ; calf  lettered,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder’s  Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

Or,  a Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature  : In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics that  distinguish  tho  ditferent  Classes, 
Genera,  and  Species,  are  combined  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  Infonmition  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  F<*p.  8vo.  price 
10s.  cloth  ; roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder’s  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and 

Librai^  of  Referenw.  Comprising  an  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  and  Grammar,  an  Universal 
Ga*i  tteer,  a Classical  Dictionary,  a Chrono- 
logy, a Law  Dictionary,  a Synopsis  of  the 
Pecnigo,  numerous  useful  Tables,  Ac.  Tho 
Twentieth  Edition,  carefully  revised  and 
corrected  throughout : W ith  some  Additions. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  cloth ; bound  in  roan, 
12s. ; calf  lettered,  12s.  6d. 

Merivale.  — A History  of  the  Romans 
untlcr  the  Empire.  By  the  Bev.  Ciiarles 
Mbuitalb,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 
price  28s. ; and  Vol.  III.  price  14s. 

Merivale.^  The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public : A Short  History  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury of  tho  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev, 
Cdarles  Merivale,  B.D,  late  Fellow  of 
8t.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  12mo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

Merivale.— An  Account  of  the  Life  and 

Letters  of  Cicero.  Translated  from  tho 
German  of  Abeken  ; and  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Merivale,  B.D.  12mo.  9s.  6d. 

Milner.— The  Baltic ; Its  Gates,  Shores, 

and  Cities  : With  a Notice  of  the  White 
Sea,  Ac.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Milner,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.  Post  8vo.  [Just  ready, 

Milner’s  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

With  Additions  by  tho  late  Rev.  Tsaao 
Milner,  D.D,,  F.R.S.  A New  Edition, 
revised,  with  aclditional  Xotes  by  the  Rev, 
T.  Guantiiam,  B.D.  4 vols.  8vo.  price  52s. 

Montgomery.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 

Writings  of  James  Montgomery:  Including 
Sele<‘tion8  from  his  Correspondence  and 
Conversations.  By  John  Holland  and 
James  Everett.  [Ia  the  yress. 
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NEW  WOKKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


James  Montgomery’s  Poetical  Works: 

CollectiTe  Edition  ; with  the  Author's  Auto- 
biographical Prefaces,  complete  in  One 
Volume } with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
crown  8ro.  price  lOs.  f>d.  cloth ; morocco, 
21s. — Or,  in  4 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
and  7 other  Plates,  price  20s.  cloth ; morocco, 
8Gs. 

James  Montgomery’s  Original  Hymns 

for  Public,  Social,  and  Prirate  Devotion. 
I8mo.  price  5a.  6d. 

Moore. — Man  and  his  Motives.  By 
Oeobor  Moore,  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Third  and 
clicaper  Kdtiion.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Body,  conshlcrod  in  relation  to  Health  and 
Mdmis.  By  Geohob  Moore,  M.D.,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  fy^h 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation 
to  the  Mind.  By  Geohob  Moobb,  M.D., 
Member  of  the  Royal  ColKge  of  Phyaicuna. 
Third  and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Moore.— Health,  Disease,  and  Remedy, 

familiarly  and  pnietu^Dy  considered  in  a 
few  of  their  relations  to  the  Blood.  By 
Oeoboe  Moore,  M.D.,  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Moore.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Corre- 

spondence  of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by 
the  Rigid  Hon.  Lord  John  Ru88ell,  M.P. 
AVilh  Portraits  and  Vignette  Illustrations. 
Vols.  I.  to  VI.  post  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d.  each. 

Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.,  completing  the 
work,  are  nearly  ready. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works.  Con- 

taining  the  Autlior’s  recent  Introduction 
and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume  ; with 
a Portrait,  and  a View  of  Sloperton  Cottage. 
31  edium  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth  j morocco,  42s. 
Or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and 
19  Plates,  price  35s. 

Moore.  — Songs,  Ballads,  and  Sacred 
Songs.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Author  of 
ImUu  Rookhy  Ac.  First  collected  Edition, 
with  Vignette  by  R.  Doyle.  IGmo.  price 
5s.  cloth  ; 12b.  6d.  bound  in  morocco. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  New  Edition, 

with  the  Autdbiograj»liical  Pref«ee  from  the 
Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetical 
Works,  and  a Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise, 
R.A.  IGmo.  prico  5s.  cloth  \ 12s.  Gd.  bound 
in  morocco. 


Moore’s  Irish  Melodies.  lUnstrated  by 

D.  Maclise,  R.A.  New  and  cheaper  Edition  ; 
with  161  Designs,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Letterpress  engmved  on  Steel,  by  F.  P. 
Becker.  Super-royal  8vo.  price  31s.  6<L 
boards  ; bound  iii  morocco,  £2.  12s.  6d. 

The  Orltrlnal  Bdltlon  of  ftlie  aboTO^ 

in  imperial  8vo.  price  038.  boards ; morocco, 
£1.  I4«.  6d.  j proofs,  £6.  6s.  boards, — may 

, still  be  had. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh : An  Oriental 

Romance.  New  Edition,  with  the  Auto- 
biographical Preface  from  the  Collective 
Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetical  Works,  and 
a Vignette  Title  by  D.  3Iaclise,  R.A.  IGino. 
price  5s.  cloth ; 12s.  Gd.  bound  in  morocco. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh : An  Oriental 

Romance.  With  13  highly-finished  Steel 
Plates  from  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows, 
and  StepbanotT,  engraved  under  the  8ti{>er- 
intcndcnce  of  the  late  Charles  Heath.  New 
Edition.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  15s. 
cloth  } morocco,  28s. 

A few  copies  of  the  Original  Edition, 
in  royal  8vo.  price  One  Guinea,  still  remain. 

Morton’s  Manual  of  Pharmacy  for  the 

Student  of  Veterinary  Medicine;  Contain- 
ing the  Substances  employed  at  the ' Royal 
Veterinary  College,  with  an  attempt  at  their 
Classification  ; and  the  Pharmneopccia  of 
that  Institution.  Fifth  Edition  ^1854).  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  lOa. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering  and  Architecture.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  Moseley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Pliilosuphy  and  Abti*onomy  in 
King's  CoUi'gc,  London.  8vo.  price  24a. 

Mure.— A Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  WiLLTAM  Mure,  M.P.  of  Caldwell. 
Vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo.  price  36s. — Vol.  IV. 
price  16s. 

U>  hail  with  sreat  uti»faction  this  con- 
tinuation  of  a work  so  rminentiv  calculate  to 
promote  the  knowleilrc  of  Greek  classical  liti-ra- 
ture,  and  to  increase  the  taste  U r it  amnii^  lire 
etliicated  clanses.  Singularly  felicitous  m seinnic 
the  salient  |K)ints  in  the  cliaracier  of  the  tUlfe- 
rent  tribes  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  of  ihe 
difTerent  branchcK  and  periods  of  their  lit*  rwture, 
and  in  conveyine  to  his  readers,— even  to  those 
unable  to  follow  the  train  of  hisdisctiasion  in  t!ie 
oriiciiipts.— clear  and  vivid  ideas  on  the  snhjei  t, 
Mr.  .Mure  has  in  the  i»re«cnt  volume  treflf<-»l  m a 
nmat  e9‘  ctive  niamier  the  general  history  of 
Gieok  literature  dtirint;  the  AUic  pioiod,  t.e., 
from  the  u>urpstion  of  the  supreme  power  tit 
Athens  by  1‘isistratus,  a.  560  n c.  to  the  d>-ath  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  323  f.c.'*  Jou.%  Dull. 
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Murray’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography ; 

Comprising  a complete  Description  of  the 
Earth  ; Exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the 
Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions, 
and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All  Nations. 
Second  Edition  ; with  82  Maps,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  60s. 

Neale.— “ Risen  from  the  Ranks;”  or, 

Conduct  versus  Caste,  By  the  Rev.  Erskine 
Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk, 
Fcp.  8vo,  price  6s.  ■ 


Owen  Jones.— Flowers  and  their  Kindred 

■»  Thoughts  : A Series  of  Stanzas.  By  Mart 
Anne  Bacon.  With  beautiful  Illustrations 
of  Flowers  printed  in  Colours  by  Owen 
Jones.  Imperial 8vo. price 31s.  6d. elegantly 
bound  in  calf. 

i 

Owen.  — Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate 
Animals,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1843.  By  Richard  Owen, 
F.R.S.,  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College. 
New  Edition,  corrected.  8vo.  with  Wood 
Engravings.  [/«  the  press. 


Neale.— The  Riches  that  bring  no  Sorrow. 
By  the  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Kirton,  Suffolk.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Neale.— The  Earthly  Resting  Places  of 
the  Just.  By  the  ]^v.  Erskine  Neale, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  Woodcuts,  price  7s. 

Neale.— The  Closing  Scene;  or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last 
Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  tho 
Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Kirton,  Suffolk.  Now  Editions  of  the  First 
and  Second  Scries.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price 
12s. ; or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Newman.  — Discourses  addressed  to 

Mixed  Congregations.  By  John  Henry 
Newman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip 
Neri.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  price  12s. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires. 
A Sketch.  By  Cedric  Oldacre,  Esq.,  of 
Sax  - Normanbury,  sometime  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxon.  Crown  8vo.  price  9s.  6d. 

Oldmixon.— Gleanings  from  Piccadilly  to 
Pera.  By  J.  W”.  Oldmixon,  Commander 
R.N.  With  Illustrations  printed  in  Coloiu*s. 
Post  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

Opie  (Mrs.)— Memorials  of  the  Life  of 

Amelia  Opie,  selected  and  arranged  from 
her  Letters,  Diaries,  and  other  Manuscripts. 
By  Cecilia  Lucy  Beiohtwell.  Second 
Edition  j with  Portrait.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Lieutenant  Osborn’s  Arctic  Journal. 

Stray  Leav.es  from  an  Arctic  Journal ; or, 
Eighteen  Months  in  the  Polar  Regions  in 
Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  Expedition. 
By  Lieut.  Sherard  Osborn,  R.N.,  Com- 
manding H.M.S.V.  Pioneer.  With  Map  and 
Four  coloured  Plates.  Post  8vo.  price  12s. 


Professor  Owen’s  Lectures  on  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Vertebrate  Animds,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  18-14  and  1846.  With 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Vol.  1. 8vo.  price  14s. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

Translated  from  tlie  French,  with  Memoir, 
Introductions  to  the  various  Works,  Edito- 
rial Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  Georob 
Pearce,  Esq.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  with  Por- 
trait, 25s.  6d. 

VOL.  1.  P.«SC.«.L’8  PnOVlVCIAL  LRT- 

tm:  with  M.  Villrin>in'»  Kimajr  nn  Panc&l  pri'fixrd.aod  a new 
Memoir.  Root  bvo.  Portrait,  S*.  6d. 

VOL.  a.  PA8C.%L*8  THOVOHTH  OV  RK- 

lisior.  and  Kridencef  of  Christianit} , willi  .^ddilinlll>,  from 
Original  MSS. ; from  M.  Puusere'a  Edition.  Pom  bvo.  6a.  6d 

VOL.  3.  PA8C.%L'8  Bf ISCELLAKKOLS 

Writiiii;a,Corrcapundence,  Uctaclied  Tlioui;hU,  Ac. ; from  U. 
Pau|;6re'a  Edition.  Poat  Svu.  6a.  Cd. 

Captain  Peel’s  Travels  in  Nubia.— A Ride 

through  the  Nubian  Desert.  By  Captain 
W.  Peel,  R N.  Post  8vo.  with  a Route 
Map,  price  5s. 

Pereira’s  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet: 

With  Observations  on  the  Dietctical  Regimen 
suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs  ; and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of 
some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Cri- 
minals, Children,  the  Sick,  &c.  8vo.  16s. 

Peschel’s  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 

laU‘d  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
E.  W EST.  With  Diagrams  and  "Woodcuts, 
3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Phillips.— A Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 
Phillips,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.G.S.,  Deputy  Reader 
in  Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Moscow,  &c.  Fourth  Edition, 
corrected  to  the  Present  ^ Time ; with  4 
Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.* 
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NEW  WORKS  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Phillips’s  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A Newr  Edition,  with  cxlcnsivo 
Alt«ration(>and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Bkookb, 
F.R.8.,  F.G.S.;  and  W.  U.  Millih,  M.A., 
F-G  S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  tlie 
Unirersity  of  Cambridge.  With  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.  Post  8vo.  price  18s. 

Phillips.— Figures  and  Descriptions  of 

the  Palseotoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Pevon, 
and  West  Somerset ; observed  in  the  course 
of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that 
District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.K.S.  F.G.S. 
Ac.  Svo.  with  60  Plates,  price  9s. 


Captain  Portlock's  Report  on  the  Geology 

of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  and  of  Parts 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and 
described  under  the  Aut  hority  of  the  Master- 
General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  Svo.  with 
48  Plates,  price  24e. 


Power’s  Sketches  in  New  Zealand,  with 

Pen  and  Pencil.  From  a Journal  kept  in 
that  Country,  from  July  1846  to  Juno  1848. 
With  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  12s. 


Psycholo^cal  Inquiries,  in  a Series  of 

Essays  intended  to  illustrate  the  Influence 
of  the  Physical  Organisation  on  the  Mental 
Faculties.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

Pulman’s  Vade-mecum  of  Fly-Fishing 

for  Trout ; being  a complete  Practical  Trea- 
tise on  that  Branch  of  the  Art  of  Angling  ; 
with  plain  and  copious  Instructions  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Artificial  Flies.  Third 
Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Pycroft’s  Coarse  of  English  Reading, 

adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity  : With 
Litwry  Anecdotes.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.  Fcp.  8ro.  price  5s. 

Dr.  Reece’s  Medical  Guide ; for  the  Use 

of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Schools, 
and  Junior  Medical  Practitioners:  Com- 
prising a complete  Modem  Dispensatory, 
and  a Practical  Treatise  on  the  distinguishing 
Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure  and 
Palliation  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  tlic 
Human  Frame,  With  the  latest  Diseoverit^s 
in  the  dificrent  departments  of  the  Healing 
Art,  Materia  Medico,  Ac.  Seventeenth 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the 
AulhoFs  Son,  Dr.  H.  Bsece,  M.B.C.S.  Ac. 
8to.  price  12s. 


Rich’s  Illustrated  Companion  to  the 

Latin  Dictionaryand  Greek  lA'xicon : Form- 
ing a Glossary  of  all  the  Words  representing 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Every-day  Life  of  the 
Ancients.  With  Woodcut  Kepresentatious 
of  nearly  2,000  Objects  from  the  Antique. 
Post  Svo.  prioe  21s. 


Sir  J.  Richardson’s  Joomal  of  a Boat 

Voyage  through  Rupert’s  Land  and  tlie 
Arctic  Sea,  iu  Search  of  the  Discovery  Ships 
under  Command  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  With 
an  Appendix  on  the  Pliysical  Geography  of 
North  America  *,  a Map,  Plates,  and  Wood- 
cuts. 2 Tols.  Svo.  price  31s.  6d. 


Richardson  ( Captain).— Horsemanship  ; 

or,  the  Art  of  Riding  and  Managing  a Horse, 
adapted  to  the  Guidance  of  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Road  and  in  the  Field : With 
Instructions forBreaking-in  Colts  and  Young 
Horses.  B^  Captain  Riciiakdson',  late  of 
the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  With  5 Line 
Engravings.  Squore  crown  Svo.  price  14«. 

Riddle’s  Complete  Latin-English  and 

Knglish-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Scliools.  New  and  cheaper 
Edilioitt  revised  and  corrected.  Svo.  21s. 

(■  The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  7s, 
^ I The  Latin-English  Dictionary, 15t. 

Riddle’s  Copious  and  Critical  Latin- 

English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  Gennan- 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund. 
New  aai/ Edition.  Post  4to.  31s.  6d. 

Riddle’s  Diamond  Latin-English  Dic- 
tionary: A Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality, 
and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical 
Words.  Royal  32mo.  price  4s. 

Rivers’s  Rose-Amateur’s  Guide ; contain- 
ing ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading 
varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their 
respective  Families ; their  History  and 
mode  of  Culture.  Fifth  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved;  including  u full  Account  of 
the  Author’s  ex)>oriencc  in  the  Culture  of 
Roses  in  Pots.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson’s  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  A New 
Edition,  revised  and  in  great  partre-writteu. 
Svo.  price  18e. 
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Rogers.— Essays  selected  from  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Bj  Hexby 
Booeks.  ^ rob.  8vo.  price  21s. 

Dr.  Roget’s  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 

and  Phrases  Classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  New  Edition,  re- 
vised and  eulai^ed.  Medium  8ro.  price  14s. 

Rowton's  Debater : A Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Dbcussion  ; with  ample  References 
to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on 
each  particular  Topic.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  6s. 

Letters  of  Rachel  Lady  Russell.  A New 

Edition,  including  several  unpublished  Let- 
ters, together  with  those  edited  by  Mbs 
Berrt.  With  l*ortraits,  Vignettes,  and 
Facsimile.  2 vols,  post  8vo.  price  15s. 

The  Life  of  William  Lord  Russell.  By 
the  Riglit  Hon.  Lord  JouK  Russell,  M.P. 
The  Fourth  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume  j with  a Portrait  engraved  on  Steel 
by  S.  Beilin,  from  the  original  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely  at  Woburn  Abbey.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

St.  John  (the  Hon.  F.)  — Rambles  in 

Search  of  Sport,  in  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  Russia.  By  the  llonoumble  Frrdikanu 
St  John.  With  Four  coloured  Plates. 
Post  8vo.  price  Us.  Gd. 

St.  John  (H.)— The  Indian  Archipelago ; 

Its  History  end  Present  State.  By  Horace 
ST  John,  Author  of  The  Bnti*h  Conquett*  in 
India^  Ac.  2 vob.  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

\ 

St.  J^n  (J.  A.)— There  and  Back  Again 

in  search  of  Beauty.  By  James  Augustins 
ST  John,  Author  of  /#/>,  an  Eg^\itian  IHl' 
yrimage^  Ac.  2 rola.  post  8ro.  pneo  21a. 

Mr.  St.  John’s  Work  on  Egypt 
I.U:  An  Egj-pli.n  Pilgrimage.  By  Jahes 
Augustus  ST  John.  2 vob.  post  8vo.  21s. 

The  Saints  our  Example.  By  the  Author 

of  Leitert  to  Mg  Unknown  FrientUt  Ac.  Fcp. 
8ro.  price  7s. 

Schmitz.— History  of  Greece,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of  Corinth  by 
the  Romans,  B.C.  14^,  mainly  based  upon 
Bishop  Thirlwall’s  llistorj'  of  Greece.  By 
Dr.  Leonhard  aScumitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector 
of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  New 
Edition.  12mo.  price  7s.  6d. 


Sir  Edward  Seaward’s  Narrative  of  his 

Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Discovery  of 
certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Third  Edition.  2 vob.  post  8vo.  21s. — An 
Abridgment,  in  IGmo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Sermon  in  the  Mount.  Printed  by 

C.  Whittingliam,  uniformly  with  the  Thumb 
Bible  \ bound  and  claaj>^.  6-imo.  price 
Eighteenpenco. 

A 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Printed  on 

Silver  j with  Picture  Subjects,  numeroua 
Landscape  and  Illustrative  Vignettes,  and 
Illuminated  Borders  in  Gold  and  Colours, 
designed  by  M.  Lepkllb  du  Bois-Gallais. 
Square  ISino.  price  in  ornamental  boarda, 
One  Guinea;  or3Is.6d.  bound  in  morocoo. 

Self-Denial  the  Preparation  for  Easter. 

By  the  Author  of  Letlrrs  to  mg  Unknown 
Friendsy  Ac.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  2a.  6d. 

Sharp’s  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  labnds 
and  Narrow  Sees : Compnsing  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Pbcea, 
Seats,  Natural  Filatures,  and  Objects  of  Note, 
founded  on  the  bci<t  Authorities ; full  Par* 
ticulars  of  the  Boundaries,  Begbtered  Elec- 
tors, Ac.  of  the  Parliamentary  Boroughs  | 
with  a rcfcr«‘nce  under  every  name  to  the 
Sheet  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  far  as  com- 
pleted ; and  ail  Appendix,  containing  a 
General  View*  of  the  HA^«ource8  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  a Short  Chronology,  and  an 
Abstract  of  certain  Results  of  the  Census  of 
1851.  2 Tob.  8vo.  price  £2.  16s. 

Sewell.  — Amy  Herbert.  By  a Lady. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Saweu.,  B.D. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Kew  Edition.  Fcp.  8to.  price  6.. 

Seweil-The  Earl’s  Daughter.  By  the 

Author  of  Amg  Herbert.  Edited  bv  the  Ber. 
\V,  Sewell,  B.D.  2 vob.  fcp.  8vo.  9s. 

Sewell.  — Gertrude  : A Tale.  By  the 

Author  of  Amg.  Herbert,  Edited  by  the  Rev, 
W.  StwELL,  B.D.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  6s. 

Sewell.— Laneton  Parsonage : A Tale  for 

Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a portion 
of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the  Author 
of  Amg  Hrrbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Skwll^  B.D.  New  Edition,  3 vob.  fop, 
8vo.  price  16s. 
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IsT;W  works  jiiTD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Sewell.  — Margaret  Percival.  By  the 

•Author  of  Jmy  Uerbert.  Edited  by  the  Her. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  2 vols; 
fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 

By  the  same  Author^ 

Katharine  Ashton.  New  Edition.  2 vols. 

fcp.  8to.  price  12s. 

• 

The  Experience  of  Life.  New  Edition. 

Fcp.  8vo.  price  7b.  Gd. 

Readings  for  a Month  preparatory  to  i 

Ccufirmation  : Compiled  from  tlie  Works  of  j 
Writers  of  the  Early  and  of  the  English  | 
Church.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6a.  6d.  ; 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent : Com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeueut 
Taylob.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 


The  Family  Shakspeare;  in  which 

nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Tcit;  but 
those  words  and  expressions  arc  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
By  T.  Bowdler,  Esq.  F.R.S.  New  Edition, 
in  Volumes  for  the  Pocket ; with  U6  Wood 
Engravings,  from  Designs  by  Smirke, 
Howard,  and  other  Artists.  6 vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
price  80s. 

**•  Also  a Lib  BABY  Edition,  in  One 
Volume,  medium  8vo.  price  21s. 

Short  Whist;  Its  Rise,  Progress,  and 

Laws : With  Observations  to  make  any  one  a 
Whist  Player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecart^,  Cribbage,  Back- 
gammon. By  Major  A • • * • New 
Edition  ; to  which  are  added.  Precepts  for 
Tyros,  by  Mrs.  B • • • *.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s. 

Sinclair.  — The  Journey  of  Life.  By 

Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of  The  Busi- 
ness of  Life  (2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  lOs.) 
New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Fcp. 
8vo,  price  5s. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  From  The  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
W.  Henry  Wills  ; and  Twelve  fine  "Wood 
Engravings,  by  John  Thompson,  from 
Designs  by  Fiiedehick  Tayleb.  Crown 
8vo.  price  15s.  boards  ; or  27s.  bound  in 
. morocco. — A Cheap  Edition,  without  Wood- 
‘cuts,  in  IGmo.  price  One  Shilling. 


Smee’s  Elements  of  Electro-Metallurgy. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged ; with  Electrotypes  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  price  10s. 6d. 

Smith’s  Sacred  Annals.— Sacred  Annals : 
Vol.  III.  The  Gentile  Nations;  or.  The 
History  and  Religion  of  the  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  Boftians,  collected  from  ancient 
authors  and  Holy  Scripture,  and  including 
the  recent  discoveries  iu  Egyptian,  Persian, 
and  Assyrian  Inscriptions : Forming  a com- 
plete connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  His- 
tory, and  shewing  the  Fulfilment  of  Sacred 
Prophecy.  By  Geoboe  S.mith,  F.A.S.  &c. 
In  Two  Parts,  crown  8vo.  price  12s. 

By  the  same  Author^ 

Sacred  Annals : Vol.  I.  The  Patriarchal 

Age;  or.  Researches  into  flie  History  and 
Religion  of  Mankind,  from  the  Creation  of 
the  World  to  the  Death  of  Isaac.  Crown 
8vo.  lOs. 

Sacred  Annals:  Vol.  II.  The  Hebrew 

People ; or.  The  History  and  Religion  of 
the  Israelites,  from  the  Origin  of  the  Nation 
to  the  Time  of  Christ.  In  two  Parts,  crown 
8vo.  price  12s. 


The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith’s  Miscellaneous 

Works  : Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.  Three  Editions,  as 
follows ; — 

1.  Library  Edition  (the  Fourth),  in 

3 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  36s. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por- 

trait and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
8vo.  price  21s.  cloth  ; or  30s.  calf. 

3.  A New  EDiTio.v,'in  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo. 

price  21s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith’s  Elementary 

Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804, 
1805,  and  1806.  Second  Edition.  8vo. 
price  12s. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  late 

Robert  Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the 
Rev.  C.  C.  Southey,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Ardloigh.  With  Portraits,  and  Landscape 
Illustrations.  6 vols.  post  8vo.  price  G3s. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley ; and  Rise  and 

Progress  of  Methodism.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  Additions.  Edited  by  tlie  Rev. 
C.  C.  Southey,  M„A.  2 vols.  8vo.  with 
2 Portraits,  price  28s. 
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Soathey’s  Commonplace  Books.  Com- 
prising— 1.  Choice  PaHsngps : W'ith  Col* 
lections  for  the  History  of  Manners  and 
Literature inKnglandj  2.  Special  Collections 
on  Tarious  Ilistorical  and  Theological  Sub* 
jects;  3.  Analvtical  Readings  in  Tarious 
branched  of  Literature ; and  4.  Original 
Memoranda,  Literaiy  and  Miscellaneous. 
Edited  by  the  Ker.  J.  W'.  Wabteb,  B.D. 
4 Tols.  sqtiure  crown  8vo.  price  £3.  18s. 

Eftrh  Commum/ilaft  Jtook,  nmplcU  1b  iUHf,  maj  be  bad  irpa- 
ratrly  as  follow! 

PtarrSeBtes— CHOICE  PA^flAGES.  At.  !$«. 

Sbcomp  RBBiK»~!iPECIAL  COLLECl'IOHS.  18a. 
TM>aoSratr>-ANAl.YTiCAL  READISCfi.  3U. 

Pocaru  NiBiBa->ORIGIN'AL  MElfOllANDA, 3l!. 

Southey's  The  Doctor  &c.  Complete  in 

One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W’. 
■\Vautek,  B.U.  With  Portrait,  Vignette, 
BuaI,  and  coloured  Plate.  New  Edition. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s. 


Robert  Southey’s  Complete  Poetical 

Works ; containing  all  the  Author’s  last  In- 
troductions and  Notes.  Complete  in  One 
VolumOjwith  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Medium 
8vo.  price  21  s.  cloth  j 42s.  bound  in  morocco. 
Or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait  and 
19  Plates,  price  35s. 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets ; from 

Cliaucer  to  Ixirelace,  inclusive.  \Vith 
Biographical  Sketches  by  the  late  Robert 
SouTiiKY.  Medium  8vo.  price  30s. 

Stephen— Lectures  on  the  History  of 
France.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James 
Stephen,  K.C.B.  LL.l).  Professor  of  Modern 
History  iu  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Second  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 


Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 

graphy  ; from  The  Edinburgh  Review.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B. 
LL.D.  I’hird  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  24e. 


Stonehenge.— The  Greyhound:  Being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Public  Run- 
ning ; their  Diseases  and  Treatment : Con- 
taining also,  Rules  for  the  Management  of 
Coursing  Meetings,  and  for  the  Decision  of 
Courses.  By  Stonehenge.  With  numerous 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds,  &c.  engraved  on 
Wood,  and  a Frontispiece  engraved  on 
Steel.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s. 


stow.— The  Training  System,  the  Moral 

Training  School,  and  t)ie  Normal  Seminary 
for  preparing  School -Trainers  and  Go* 
vemesses.  By  David  Stow,  Esq.,  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Glasgow  Normal  Free 
Seminary.  Tenth  Edition ; with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  price  6s. 


Dr.  Sutherland’s  Jonmal  of  a Voyage  in 

BaiHn’s  Bay  and  Barrow’s  Straits,  in  the 
Years  1850  and  1851,  performed  by  H.M. 
Ships  Laffy  Fra»k/i»  and  SopMUf  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  William  Penny,  in  search 
of  the  missing  (’rows  of  H.M.  Ships  Erelm* 
and  Tt-rrar.  With  Charts  and  Illustrations. 
2 vols.  post  8vo.  price  27s. 


Tate.— On  the  Strength  of  Materials; 

Containing  various  original  ahd  useful  For* 
roulie,  speeinllj  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges, 
Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  &c. 
By  Thomas  Tate,F.R.A.S.  8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 


Taylor.— Loyola ; And  Jesuitism  in  Its 
Rudiments.  By  Isaac  Tatlob.  Post  8vo. 
with  Medallion,  price  lOs.  6d. 


Taylor. -Wesley  and  Methodism.  By 

Isaac  Taylor.  Post  8vo.  with  a Portrait, 
price  10s.  6d. 


Theologia  Germanica ; Which  setteth 

forth  many  fair  lineaments  of  Divine  Truth, 
and  saiih  very  lofty  and  lovely  things  touch- 
ing a Perfect  Life.  Translate  by  Susanna 
W’iNKWOBTH.  With  a Preface  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  ; and  a Letter  by 
Chevalier  Bunsen.  P'cp.  8vo,  price  5s. 


Thirlwall.— The  History  of  Greece.  By 

the  Bight  Kct.  the  Loan  Biebop  of  St. 
Datid'b  (the  Bcv.  Connop  Thirlwall).  An 
improred  Library  Edition  ( with  Maps.  8 
Tols.  8vo.  price  £4.  16s. 

•,*  Also,  an  Edition  in  8 vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  price  28s. 


Thomson  (The  Rev.  W.)— An  Outline  of 

the  Laws  of  Thought : Being  a Treatise  on 
Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Bev.  \V. 
Thombok,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
Fcp.  8to.  price  7s.  6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  ASD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Thomson’s  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  Four-and*a-Half,  and  Fire  per  Cent., 
from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and  from 
1 to  365  Days,  in  a regular  progression  of 
single  Days ; with  Interest  at  all  the  above 
Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Dis- 
counts. New  Edition.  12  mo.  price  8s. 

Thomson’s  Seasons.  Edited  by  Bolton 

CoBKBT,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Seventy- 
seven  fine  Wood  Ermravings  from  Designs 
by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth  ; or,  86s.  bound 
in  morocco. 

Thornton.— Zohrab;  or,  a Midsummer 
Day’s  Dream : And  other  Poems.  By 
William  Thomas  Thorxton,  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  2s.  6d. 

The  Thumb  Bible ; or,  Verbum  Sempi- 

temum.  By  J.  Taylok.  Being  an  Epi- 
tome of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Verse.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition 
■ of  1693;  bound  and  clasped.  64mo.  Is.  fid. 

Todd  (Charles).— A Series  of  Tables  of 

the  Area  and  Circumference  of  Circles  ; the 
Solidity  and  Superficies  of  Spheres ; the 
Area  and  Length  of  the  Diagonal  of  Squares ; 
and  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Bodies,  Sm.  : 
To  which  is  added,  an  Explanation  of  the 
Author’s  Method  of  Calculating  these  Tables. 
Intended  as  a Facility  to  Engineers,  Sur- 
veyors, Architects,  Mechanics,  and  Artisans 
in  general.  By  Charles  Todd,  Engineer. 
The  Second  Edition,  improved  and  extended. 
Post  8vo.  price  6s. 


Townsend.— The  Lives  of  Twelve  Emi- 
nent J udges  of  the  Last  and  of  the  Present 
Century.  By  W.  C.  Townsbr D,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Q.C.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 


Townsend.— Modem  State  Trials  revised 

and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By 
W.  C.  TowiJSEyD,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C.  2 vols. 
8vo.  price  30s. 


Sharon  Turner’s  Sacred  History  of  the 

World,  attempted  to  be  Philosophically 
considered,  in  a Scries  of  Ijettcrs  to  a Son. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Author’s  Son, 
the  Rev.  B.  Turker.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 
price  31s.  6d. 


Sharon  Turner’s  History  of  England 

during  the  Middle  Ages:  Comprising  the 
Reigns  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
Accession  of  Henry  VUI.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Turner.  4 vols. 
8vo.  price  60s. 

Sharon  Turner’s  History  of  the  Anglo- 

Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Turner.  3 vols. 
8vo.  price  36s. 

Dr.  Turton’s  Manual  of  the  Land  and 

Fresh-water  Shells  of  the  British  Islands. 
A New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions 
by  John  Edward  Gray:  With  Woodcuts, 
and  12  coloured  Plates.  Post  8vo.  price  15s. 

Dr.  lire’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines:  Containing  a clear  Expo- 
sition of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  The 
Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected throughout ; with  all  the  Information 
comprised  in  the  Sitppltmieni  of  Recent  Im- 
procements  brought  down  to  the  Present 
Time  and  incoriioratcd  in  the  Dictionary : 
Most  of  the  Articles  being  entirely  re- 
written, and  many  new  Articles  now  first 
added.  With  nearly  1,600  Woodcuts.  2 
vols.  8vo.  price  60s. 

Waterton.— Essays  on  Natural  History, 

chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  Waterton,  Esq. 
With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and 
Views  of  Walton  Hall.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  lOs. 

Separately : Vol.  I.  (First  Series),  6s.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  (Second  Series),  4s.  6d. 

Alaric  Watts’s  Lyrics  of  the  Heart,  and 

other  Poems.  With  41  highly-finished 
Line  Engravings,  executed  expressly  for  the 
work  by  the  most  eminent  Painters  and 
Engravers.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  31s.  6d. 
boards,  or  45s.  bound  in  morocco ; Proof 
Impressions,  63s.  boards. 

Webster  and  Parkes’s  Encyclopsedia  of 

Domestic  Economy ; Comprising  such  sub- 
jects as  are  most  immediately  connected  with 
Housekeeping : As,  The  Construction  of 
Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  Warm- 
ing, Ventilating,  and  Lighting  them — A de- 
scription of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture, 
with  the  nature  of  their  Materials — Duties  of 
Servants,  Ac.  New  Edition  ; with  nearly 
1,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  60i. 
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THE  TRAVELLER’S  LIBRARY, 

XM  COUSSB  OF  PUBLICATlOir  IK  TOLUMSB  PEICS  HALP-A*CBOinr  £ACB  : 

Comprit-ing  bookB  of  valuable  information  and  acknowledged  merit,  in  a 
form  adapted  for  rending  while  Travelling,  and  also  of  a character  that 
will  render  them  worthy  of  preservation. 


VOL.  I. 
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111. 
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X. 
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XII. 
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XIV. 
XV. 

XVI. 
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XVIll. 
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XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 

xxin. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 


XXXI. 

XXXII. 

XXXIII. 


IasI  of  the  Volumes  already  puhlUked. 

MACAULAY'8  essays  onWARRE.V  HASTKV03  and  LORD  CLIVE aytt 

ESSAYS  on  PITT  and  CHATHAM,  RANKE  and  GLADSTONE,  2/6 

LAING»8  RESIDENCE  in  NORWAY  2/6 

PFEIFFER’S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD 2/6 

EOTHEN,  TRACES  of  TRAVEL  from  tUe  EAST  2^ 

MACAULAY’t  ESSAYS  on  ADDISON.  WALPOLE,  and  LORD  BACON  ....  2/6 

HUC’sTRAVELSinTAKrARY,  &c 2/6 

THOMAS  HOLCROFT’i  MEMOIRS 2/6 

WERNE’i  AFRICAN  WANDERINGS 2/6 

MRS.  JAMESON’t  SKETCHES  In  CANADA 2/6 

JERRMANN’i  PICTURES  from  ST.  PETERSBURG 2/6 

THE  REV.  G.  R.  OLP.IO’a  LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN  2/6 

HUGHES'S  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 2/6 

SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD’S  NARRATIVE  2/6 

ALEXANDRE  DUMAS’  MEMOIRS  of  a MAITRE  D’ARMBS  2/6 

OUR  COAL  FIELDS  and  OUR  COAL  PITS 2/6 

H'CULLOCH’s  LONDON  and  GIKONl^RE’s  PHILIPPINES 2/6 

SIR  ROGER  DR  COVERLEY  and  SOUTHEY’a  U>VE  STORY 2/6 

LORD  CARLISLE’S  LECTURES  and  ADDRESSES ; and  1 

JEFFREY’S  ESSAYS  on  SWIFT  and  RICHARDSON....  J 

HOPE’S  BIBLE  in  BRITTANY  and  CHASE  in  BRITTANY  2/8 


THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION,  2/6 
MEMOIR  of  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON  and  LIFE  of  MARSHAL  TURBNNB,  2/6 
RANKB’sFERDlNANDandMAXIMlLIAN&TURKEYand  CHRISTENDOM  2/6 
BARROW’S  CONTINENTAL  TOUR  and  ^ 

FKRGUSON’a  SWISS  MEN  and  SWISS  MOUNTAINS  i 

SOUVESTRE’s  ATTIC  PHILOSOPHER  in  PARIS,  and  } 

WORKING  -MAN’S  CONFESSIONS  ....  J 

MACAULAY’i  ESSAYS  on  LORD  BYRON  and  tbe  COMIC  DRAMATISTS  ) 
and  his  SPEECHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  (1SSI.S2)....  i 
SHIRLEY  BROOKS’S  RUSSIANS  of  the  SOUTH;  and  i 

DR.  KEMP’S  INDICATIONS  of  INSTINCT i 

LANMAN’S  ADVENTURES  in  the  WILDS  of  NORTH  AMERICA 

DE  CUSTINE’s  RUSSIA,  abridited 

SELECTIONS  from  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  WRITINGS,  Vol.  I 

BODENSTEDT  and  WAONRR’s  SCHAMYL;  andj 

M’CULLOCH’a  RUSSIA  and  TURKEY  i 

LAING’s  NOTES  of  a TRAVELLER,  First  Series 

DURRIEU’S  MOROCCO  ; and  an  ESSAY  on  MORMOMS.M 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLI3HBD  BY  LONGMAN  axd  CO. 


THE  TRAVELLER’S  LIBRARY, 

In  course  of  publication  in  Parts  price  One 
Shilling  each : Comprising  books  of  valuable 
information  and  acknowledged  merit,  in  a 
form  adapted  for  reading  while  Travelling, 
and  also  of  a character  that  will  render  them 
worthy  of  preservation. 


List  of  the  PABT3  already  published : — 

Uacaalkj't  E*M7  on  Wanrn  Hosting*. 

3..  „ „ Luril  Clive. 

3. . London  in  the  Tear*  IMO  and  1861.  Br  J.  R. 

M'CuUocb,  Esq. 

4..  51.  Roger  De  Covrrlcy.  From  the  Spectator. 

8..  Mr.  Macaulav's  Two  Essajr*  on  William  Pitt  and  the 

Earl  of  Chatham. 

S 7..Laing’s  Residence  in  Norway. 

8.. Mr.  Macaulay’s  Essays  on  Ranke  and  Gladstone. 

# — 10. . Ida  Pfeiffer's  Lady's  Voyage  round  the  World. 

1 — 13..Eolhcn,  or  Traces  of  Travel  from  the  East. 

13. . Ml.  Mncanlay's  Essays  on  Addison  and  Walpole. 

4 — 13.. Hue's  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thihrt,  and  China. 

16 — 17. .Thomas  llolcroft's  Memoirs. 

18.  ,T1ie  Earl  of  Carlisle’s  Lectures  and  Addresses. 

19 — ^O..Werne's  African  Wanderings. 

21 — 37. .Mrs.  Jameson’s  Sketche*  in  Canada. 

23..  Brittany  and  the  Bible.  By  I.  Hope. 

34.  .The  Natural  History  of  Creation.  By  Dr.  L.  Kemp. 

33..  Mr.  Macaulav's  Essay  ou  Ixird  Bacon. 

38.. Tlie  Electric  Telegraph,  eh-.  By  Dr.  O.  Wilson. 

37 — 38..JerrmanD’s  Pictures  from  .St.  Petersburg. 

29— 30. .The  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig's  Lei|Kilc  Campaign.  — 

31.  .Memoir  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

83— 3.3. .The  Anttralian  Colonies.  By  William  Hughes,  P.R.O.S. 

34 —  33.. Sir  Falward  Seaward's  Narrative  Abridged. 

36..  Lord  Jeffrey's  Essays  on  Swift  and  Richardion. 

37..  Ranke '•  Ferdinand  I.  and  Maximilian  It. 

35—  39.  Memoirs  of  a Maltre  d'Armes.  By  Aleaandre  Dumas. 

40..  Byron  and  the  Comic  Dramatists,  By  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

41..  Marshal Turenne.  Bv  the  Rev.  T.  O.  Cockayne, M. A. 
8—13.  .Our  Coal  Fields  and  Coal  Pits. 

44..  Barrow's  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  MDCCCLH. 

43. . 5.iss  Men  and  Swiss  Mountains.  By  R.  Fergnton, 
4C,,Gironiirc's  Philippine  Islands. 

47..  Turkey  and  Christendom. 

48..  Confessions  of  s Working  Man.  By  Emile  Souvestre. 

49.  .The  Chase  in  Brittany.  By  I.  Hope. 

60..  The  Ix>ve  .Story  from  Southey's  Doctor. 

31 . .  An  Attic  Ptiilosopher  In  Paris.  By  E.  Souvestre. 

63..  Mr.  Macaulay's  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Rnfortn. 

63..  The  Rnssiani  of  tlie  Sooth.  By  Shirley  Brooks. 

31..  1.dications  of  Instinct,  By  Dr.  Lindley  Kemp. 

8 — 36. . Lanm.m's  .Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  North  America. 

7-38  39,. Dc  Custine's  Russia. 

00.,Durrieo's  Morocco, 

81— 61.. Selections  from  Sydney  Smith's  Writings. 

63.. 5.hamyl,  the  Chieftain  of  the  Caucasus. 

61.. Russia  and  Turkey.  ByJ.  R.  M'CnIloch,  Esq. 

63— 66..  Laing's  Notes  of  a Traveller,  First  Scries. 

67.. Mormonbim. 


Wheeler. — The  Geography  of  Herodotus 

Developed,  Explained,  and  Illustrated  from 
Modern  Researches  and  Discoveries.  By 
J.  Talbots  Wheeler,  F.R.G.S.  8ro.  with 
[ Maps  and  Plans.  [^Nearly  ready. 

; Willich’s  Popular  Tables  for  ascertaining 

; the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church 
Property,  :^newal  Fines,  &o.  Third  Edition, 
with  additional  Tables  of  Natural  or  Ilyper* 
bolic  Logaritlims,  Trigonometry,  Aatronorav, 
Geography,  Ac.  Post  8vo.  price  9s. 

Lady  Willoughby’s  Diary  (1635  to  1663 >. 

Printed,  ornamented,  and  bound  in  the  style 
of  the  period  to  which  The  Diary  refers. 
New  Edition;  in  Two  Parts.  Square  fcp. 
8vo.  price  8s.  each,  boards;  or,  bound  in 
morocco,  18s.  cacli. 

Wilmot’s  Abridgment  of  Blackstone’s 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  Young  Persons,  and 
comprised  in  a series  of  Letters  from  a Father 
to  his  Daughter.  A Now  Edition,  corrected 
and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Day,  by 
Sir  John  E.  Eardley  WTlmot,  Bart. 
12mo.  price  6s.  Ocl. 

Yonge.— A New  English-Greek  Lexicon ; 

Containing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by 
Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.  Post  4to,  price  One  Guinea. 

Yonge’s  New  Latin  Gradus : Containing 

^ every  Word  usad  by  the  Poets  of  good 
authority.  By  Authority  and  for  tlie  Use 
of  Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  Barrow, 
Charterhouse,  and  Rugby  Schools;  King’s 
I College,  London ; and  Marlborough  College, 
j Third  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  cor- 
j rected.  Post  8vo.  price  9s. 

I Youatt. — The  Horse.  By  William  Youatt. 

With  a Treatise  of  Draught.  Ne^v  Edition, 
with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  from 
Designs  by  William  Harvey.  (Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.’s  Edition  should  be  or- 
dered.) 8vo.  price  10s. 

Yonatt. — The  Dog.  By  William  Youatt. 

A New  Edition  ; 381111  numerous  Engravings, 
from  Designs  by  W.  Harvey.  8vo.  6s, 

Zumpt’s  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 

I gnago.  Translated  and  adapted  for  the 
use  of  English  Students  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz, 
F.R.S.E.  ; With  numerous  Additions  and 
Corrections  by  the  Author  and  Translator. 
The  Third  Edition,  thorouglily  revised  ; 
with  an  Index.  8vo.  price  14s. 


\_Septcmber,  1854. 

WILSON  A.\U  OUILVV,  SKINNER  STREET,  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON. 
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BOOKS  ON 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  JJOTANY, 


.WlI^OX’S  HliYOLOGIA  imil’ANNICA:  Mciiig  a 

of  n**9k»r  MftMuraf  *^liU  41  (*latc«.  Hvo  pri«*«  O*. ; wilh 

roloiir««l  rUt^<i.  •€*•  4«. 

MOOKKll  mid  ARNOrrS  liUITISM  FLORA;  com- 

pHsinr  ilip  l*luruotAnKKii  or  Flowering  l*lanU  nmt  lb*  Fnrtt«.  ’Pir  Sirth  rnlnrted  \ with 

IlFlifrt.  Dmo.  price  Ha.  t tiUU  cntourcU  Platea,  3H. 

Dr.  LINDLFY’S  INTRODUCTION  to  ROTANY. 

.SVir  K«f///oa,  with  (^rfeclkm*  auil  I'op'touft  AOditiunii  0 tHatn  mulnameroti*  Wootti^ita.  SrnU. 
Hio,  pike 2l« 

Dr.  LINDLEY’S  THEORY  of  IIORTICUETURR : 

An  Attempt  til  rtpiaiii  the  principal  Operatlonn  of  OarJrtnlnf  n(K)ii  DiYRfolojtirat  rrinript<«. 
A AVir  Ktifftaitf  corrcctetl ; irltti  Wood  Lo;(mviiii;>.  hvo. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCEOILEDIA  of  GARDENING; 

m«t)prUtii<  llortfcoUure,  Floriculture,  Arboncuttiire,  ami  l«aQ<t»capc  Garde iiin^.  AVir  ffifiY/oa; 
with  iimncrmis  UMNlcuta.  svu.  pHt^Soa. 

LOUDON’S  RNCYCLOIVEDIA  of  PLANTS,  including 

allnowf.itiml  hi  or  urblrli  hate  been  introducerf  Int«t  <lrcat  Ilrflalu.  A'nr  corrected  to 

I4S5  hy  Mm.  IxiirnoN  ami  UKonixa  Ihix,  F.L.S.  avii. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOP/EDI A of  COTTAGE,  FARM. 

«I1'I  ,VIU,,\  AIICHITKCTURK  miJ  rURXITL'KK.  AVr  KMlitn,  with  more  thiu  iOiKi  Wood 
Knffmvtiuta.  4ru.  price  4*3.  3i. 

Lt)l«l>ON*8  ENCY-eLOP/EDlA  of  TREES  mid 

lieiujf  the  .IrAorefaw  e/ i'l af/rW«M  /(ri/«HNfr«fM  abridged;  with  9,000  Woodcuta. 
Ova.  price  Ma. 

CA’l’LOW’S  POIR’LAR  CONCHOLOGY;  or.  the  Shell 

Cabinet  arranffcd  acconling  to  the  S)-atem.  Sreo^d  Bifitio*,  much  Improvetl ; with  40S 

WiKMlcut  llluatratioua.  Pont  hvo.  price  Ha. 

10. 

A NATURALIST’S  SOJOURN  in  JAMAICA.  By 

P.  II.  OoMC,  !><|.  Wllh  cnkiumt  I'Ulri.  I’n»t  Bra.  pric  I4«. 

KIRBY  and  SPENCE’S  IN'rRODUCTION  (o  EN’TO- 

I10Lt>GYt  or,  Klemcnlt  of  the  Xatiiral  liivtoiy  of  loarcU.  With  Platrs.  9 volt.  Bto.  3l«.  OU. 

Mrs.  LEE’S  ELEMENTs'*^of  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

or,  Flraf  Principlre  of  Zoology:  AVilli  amniing  mod  initmcUce  Anecdotea  of  Animala,  and 
Woodcuta.  Fep.  6vo.  price  7a  Od. 

ESSAYS  on  NATURAL  HISTORY,  chiefly  Oniitholog)- 

With  the  Author's  AutobioKnphjr.  RyC^iAiiLRt  WAT»«TOK,K«q.nf  W.lton  lUU.  .Vrw  Kriitlmu 
of  the  Pint  price  it.  fid.;  uiil  of  (he  Second  Scries,  u.  Bd.  •!  vols.  fcp.  Bvo.  trlth 

. Views,  price  10., 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

or  POPULAR  DICnONARV  of  ANIMATED  N.ATttRB.  .Vw  Kdifios,  rcriwdi  with  000 
Woodmli.  Fcp.  BTo.  price  to., 

LONGMAlf,^ BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 
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